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World News 


Three IIS 
economists 
to share 
Nobel Prize 

American economists Barry 
Mark owitz, Merton Miller and 
WflHam Sharpe won the 1990 
Nobel Economics Prize for pio- 
neering work in the theory 
of financial economics and cor- 
porate finance. Page 2 

Currency fraud 

East Germany’s state foreign 
trade bank was defrauded of 
about DM5Q0m (9330m) after 
currency union with West Ger- 
many last July, Berlin justice 
authorities said. German and 
foreign citizens had claimed 
a preferential exchange rate 
far fictitious exports. 

Iraq-linked arrests 

Customs and Excise officers 
raided the UK headquarters 
erf an Iraqi-owned engineering 
complex arrested three 
■ British directors during an 
r Investigation into suspected 

fllogal PT fi ortat of rnanhlng tnnlfl 

to Iraq. Page 28 

Bhutto visit aHowed 

Pakistan’s former prime minis- 
ter Benazir Bhutto, battling 
for re-election despite charges 
of misrule, halted a police raid 
on her borne and wan the right 
to visit her arrested husband. 

Yeltsin unwell 

Russian Federation president 
Boris Yeltsin, who returned 
to work last Friday three 
weeks after being hurt in a 
car accident, has been sent 
home again an doctor’s orders. 

Paolo Gucci loses 

Paolo Good, grandson of the 
founder of the chic Jeatherware 
house, was banned from using 
the Gucd name on his ^prod- 
ucts in Britain by a judge who 
accused him of telling lies in 
court. Page 26 

Kenya Inquiry 

An inquiry into the nm»tar 
of Kenyan foreign minister 
Robert Ouko opened in Kis- 
unm a month after British 
police gave the government 
an independent report. 

U verdict soon 

A verdict is expected today 
or tomorrow in the corruption 
trial of Ronald U, former chair- 
man of Hong Kong’s stock 
exchange. Page 4 

Police beat women 

Ivory Coast police used tear 
gas and batons to break up 
a women's demonstration for 
press freedom. Several women 
were hurt and 50 arrested, pho- 
tograph. Page 4 

Friendship journey 

South Korean premier Kang 

Young-boon crossed one at 
the cold war’s last frontiers 
to the North Korean capital 
of Pyongyang for talks on end- 
ing 45 years of hostility. 

Labour shortage. Page 4 

Rebuke to Japen 

The US Senate voted to with- 
draw 5,000 troops a year from 
Japan unless 'Tokyo pays the - 
cost of American forces there. 
Tokyo row, Page 4 

African l oa d er Ml 

Zeph Mothopeng, 77, leader 
of South Africa’s radical Pan 
Africanist Congress of Azania, 
is gravely ill with cancer in 
Johannesburg. 

Priest fells IRA 

A Roman Catholic priest talked 
two masked Irish Republican 
Army bombers into calling 
off an attack in Northern 
Ireland. They were bolding 
six hostages, i ncl udi ng a 
woman due to give birth, in 
two weeks. 

Swoop on Mafia 

Police arrested 14 organised 
crime bosses at Marsala, Sicily, 
on a tip-off from a woman 
gangster whose Mafia lover 
was gunned down by rivals. 

Byatt wins Booker 

British author Antonia Byatt 
woo the Booker Prize, the UK’s 
top literary award, for her 
novel Possession, a mystery 
romance. 


Business Summary 


Conditional 
approval for 
Courage and 
Band Met deal 

The creation of the UK’s 
second largest brewing group, 
through the pubs-for-brewenes 
swap proposed by Courage and 
Grand Metropolitan, is to be 
allowed by the government, 
but only under strictly limited 
conditions. Page 27 

GOLD had another hectic and 
chaotic day closing last night 
in London down by 918-25 a 


Gold price 


r ounce fci London 



370 


360 


troy ounce to S38L50 - lower 
than its level before the Gulf 
crisis. Page 37 

WALL STREET stocks fell 
sharply after a two-day 
advance, battered by rising 
oil prices and uneasiness over 
the direction of the federal 
budget the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average foil 35.15 points 
to 2^81.89. 

Markets, Section n 

SUMITOMO Bank, leading Jag 
aneae commercial bank, which 
has been hit by an illegal loans 
grannfal and hy ffiwwwal iWfB- 

cutties, was dealt a further 
blow with the resignation of 
three top executives. Page 28 

BANK of France has lowered 
its compulsory reserve levels, 
cutting the cost of fanding for 
French banks and raising 
expectations of a cut in bank 
base interest rates. Page 2 

EUROPEAN Community farm 
ministers look increasingly 
unlikely to accept a 30 per cent 
cut in agriculture subsidies. 
Page 26 

VARIG, Brazilian airline, has 
signed a $2.1 6bn contract to 
bay 14 aircraft from US ai rcr aft 
maker, Boeing. Page 8 

CREDIT Commercial de 
France, French commercial 
bank, has reported a 4 per cent 
rise in first-half net profits to 
FFr356 .4m ($87 An). Page 28 
BANCO Bilbao Vizcaya, 

Spain’s biggest bank, is Hkely 
to pay more than $10m in fines 
and indemnities to the Chilean 
Central Bank to end an angry 
dispute over an alleged fraud 
in the rapidly growing Chilean 
debt-equity swap market 

MERRILL Lynch opened what 
is expected to be a season of 
sluggish results from Wan 
Street securities houses with 
a 12 per cent rise in its net 
income for the third quarter. 
Page 27 

US pharmaceuticals giants 
posted robust growth in earn- 
ings, in line with analysts' 
expectations. Page 30 

MAN Ntozfahzzeoee, commer- 
cial vehicles subsidiary of 
MAN, the German engineering 
group, increased net profits 
by 45 per cent in the year 
giMfed June, 1990 to MD58m 
(US$l03mX Page 27 

NATIONAL Power, largest UK 
electricity company, plans a 
large increase in the use of 
natural gas in electricity gener- 
ation. Page 26 


Business and 
the Environment 

TODAY: the FT launches a 
weekly page on Business and 
the Environment, analysing 
how companies are reacting 
to environmental Issues. 

Page 17 


Lufthansa drops application for 26% stake in Interflug 


By Andrew Fisher in Frankfurt and Paul Bulls In London 

LUFTHANSA, the German 
national airline, has with- 
drawn its application to buy a 
stake in Interflug, the framer 
Bast German carrier, opening 
the way for a possible partner- 
ship between Interflug and a 
foreign carrier. 

Lufthansa bad sought to pre- 
empt any deal between Inter- 
flug and any other western car- 
rier by attempting to acquire a 
26 per cent stake m the airline. 

However, the Federal Cartel 
Office in west Berlin expressed 
reservations over the move. 

Lufthansa’s decision yester- 


day to drop its application 
appeared d^g"*** to avoid the 
embarrassment of a possible 
refusal on competition 
grounds. 

After Lufthansa announced 
its j n tw m wi to buy 26 per cent 
of Interflug, the deal became 
part of a controversial debate 
over the extent to which com- 
petition should be promoted 
while the economy in east Ger- 
many was being rebuilt. 

Yesterday, Lufthansa said its 
withdrawal reflected the fact 
that in a netted Germany, the 
Boon government was a share- 


holder in both airlines. 

It did, h o w e ver, hold out the 
possibility of "a merger in 
another form”, stating that it 
would c onsul* the cartel office 
be for ehand and make another 
application, if necessary. 

It made clear that ft now 
hoped for a quick decision 
from Bonn over Interflug’a 
fixture. 

As with many other compa- 
nies in the east, Interflug Is a 
loss-maker with ageing ^equip- 
ment 

Lufthansa wanted the stake 
in Interflug in order to 


increase its share of traffic in 
Germany and Europe. 

If Lufthansa bad stood by its 
offer, but the cartel office bad 
confirmed its rejection, the 
«w»pftTiy could have turned to 
the Economics ' Ministry to 
hove the refection overturned 
on the grounds of public Inter- 
est, but the outcome of 'such a 
move would have Iwen uncer- 
tain. 

■ Lufthansa, 51 per cent of 
which to owned by the Bonn 
government, argued that- a 
stake in Interflug would not 
have inhibited competition. 


Lufthansa, which has taken 
over Pan Ain’s Berlin service, 
plana extensive services Into 
Berlin starting on 28 October, 
the at restrictions 

ilnposed by the Second World 
War allies on flights into the 
city. prMffi h Airways is under- 
stood to have expressed inter- 
est in. acquiring a large minor- 
ity stake in Interflng. Such a 
move would be consistent with 
its strategy of developing new 
European bubs with a view to 
expanding its operations in 
eastern Europe^ 

BA last week signed an 


agreement with Aeroflot, the 
Soviet airitoe, to conduct afea- 

sttflity study on the 
of setting up a new joint farted 
national Soviet air line called 
Air Russia. 

But BA has so Ear been 
unable to mike a, business 
judgment over the taking UP 1 » 
a 49 per cent stake in Interflug 
because of a lads of informa- 
tion about the former East Ger- 
carrier. In spite of 

d requests by BA, this 
itlon has not yet been 
forthcoming. 


man 


Gorbachev attacked over 
pace of market reforms 


By Leyla Boulton in Moscow 

PRESIDENT Mikhail 
Gorbachev yesterday unvefled 
his long-awaited economic 
reform programme and imme- 
diately antagonised radical 
critics with the vagueness of 
the plan’s commitment to a 
market economy. 

The programme, an attempt 
to combine the Soviet govern- 
ment draft with a radical strat- 
egy drawn up under Professor 
Stanislav Shatalin, is luke- 
warm about private pro p erty 
ami avoiding hyper-inflation. 

The document, submitted to 
deputies before a formal pre- 
sentation by the Soviet leader 
on Friday, also drops any 
notion of a specific timetable 
for Implementing Hfa—, 

The Shatalin plan’s 5O0day 
schedule was seen as a crucial 
prop fin* tits nation's morale, 
enabling people to hold the 
government to some kind of 
timescale after five years of 
abortive tinkering with eco- 
nomic reform. 

Mr. Baris Yeltsin, President 
of the Russian Federation, 
attacked the Gorbachev plan 
as “an attempt to preserve the 
(old) administrative-bureau- 
cratic system”, and said it was 
doomed to fitilnre. 

The news agency Tara 
quoted Yeltsin, a long time 
critic of Mr Goriachev's eco- 
nomic policies, as saying 
implementation of the pro- 
gramme might force the Rus- 
sian F edera tio n to c reate its 
own currency, army and cus- 
toms system and refuse to 
cooperate. 

. Although the Russian Pariia- 
ment has already adopted the 
500 da y pro g ramme - envisag- 
ing sweeping privatisation and 
a draconian monetary and 
credit policy -it is unlikely to 
be able to implement it in iso- 
lation from the rest of the 
country. 



Goldsmith and 
Hanson swap 
$lbn of assets 

By NBckf Taft in New York and Kenneth Gooding 
in London 


Mikhail Goriiadijev: faenamjttBd a specific timetable far the lcaf«inM reforms 


While the new draft talks 
about privatisation- and the 
“desfeifasation” at the ec on omy, 
it makes no provision for a 
comprehensive Beltoff of state 
p ro pe rty. Neither does ftmen- 
tion the likely closure of 
iro prnfftahle e n t e rprises. - 
In contrast to the Shatalin 
plan, which serin to divide up 
collective farm land among 
fanners, the presidential plan 
calls for recognition of “differ- 
ent kinds of property” and the 
closure only of collective farms 
which perform poorly. - ■ 


As well as Mltonfltfng the 
Russian Federation, the 
already appears to . have . 
resected % the. Baltic repuh- 
lics, which had backed the Sha- 
talfn programme. 

The three republics boycot- 
ted a meeting of republican 
leaders to' discuss the docu- 
ment last Saturday. 

Eor sane radical economists, 
much of the Shatalin pro- 
gramme was already short-cir- 
cuited last week by recent 
moves rsdrii . as a 50 per cent 
increase hr the government's 


purchase urice for' meat- mak-- 
Exg huge . administratively 
decreed price' rises inevitable, 
“The sluices far inflation are 
already- open,'* sidd- Prtifessor 
Evgeny Yasin, a settlor i 
ment- economist, who 
dzttft both the Shatattn 
and Mr Gbriatfiev’s'latest pro- 
posals. 

- Mr Yasin said ft was possible 
the Soviet parliament would 
pot the proposals to a vote as 
eariy as Friday. 

Blessing for Moscow’s new 
cnmrnodtty exchange. Page 2 ' 


LORD Hanson and Sr James 
'Goldsmith, tiro of the world's 
most successful deal-makers, 
yesterday said they were to 
swap gold and timber assets 
worth more than (Lbn. 

The deal involves Hanson, 
the UK-based Anglo-American 
conglomerate, selling most of 
its troublesome 49 per cent 

slumthnWing tn Wemnnwt Mm. 

ing Corporation, the largest 
North American gold producer, 
to a Goldsmith company called 
General Oriental Investments. 

A small part of the Newmout 
state - 7 pc cent of the grid 
company - will be bought by 
one of Lord Rothschild’s coot 
panies- 

fix return, and for the same 
total price - $LSbn — Hanson 
will buy 905 per cent of Cavern- 
ham Forest industries, the 
sixth-largest private owner of 
US thuberiands and a company 
which emerged from Gold- 
smith’s takeover of Grown ZeL 
lexbach tn'the mid-1980s. 

Hanson has been attempting 
for the past year to fold a 
buyer for the Newmont share- 
holding which it acquired in 
August 1989 with the takeover 
[. -eg- Coe a elMatod ? ■ C old Fields, 
the UK mining and industrial 
group. 

Hanson then attempted to 
sril part of the stake via a pub- 
lic offering but withdrew last 
Thursday after the Newmont 
price had fallen steadily and 
the grid market went soar. 

Analysts suggested that the 
deal with Sr James Goldsmith 
would enable Hanson to about 
break-even on the Newmont 
shares. 

Hanson said yesterday that 
Cavenbam currently owns 
around L7m acres of timber- 
land in Oregon, Washington 


State, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana. Bs other interests include 
thnhflr raffia and some oil and 
gas properties in the south. 

Trading profits of Cavenham 
Forest were around $97m in 
the year to end-Manch on sales 
of $27&5m, and the pro forma 
assets were put at |L8bn at 
end-September. 

In the reciprocal deal. Gen- 
eral Oriental Investments is 
buying 42 per cent of Newmont 
for $l_llibn. in cash, while one 
of the quoted Rothschild com- 
panies, St James Place, is 
acquiring the remaining 7 per 
cent for $189m in notes - 
exactly raa rirfimg the cash it 
receives from the sale of the 
stake in Cavenham Forest 

Sir James Goldsmith made 
dear yesterday that he intends 
to reduce General Oriental 
Investments’ stake in New- 
mont but Ids advisers declined 
to give a hint about the scope 
or the timing of this redaction. 
Analysts suggested that Sir 
James was a view that 
the price of gold, currently rel- 
atively low, would eventually 
recover and take the Newnamt 
price high enough to give him 
a profit . 

Sale of the Newmont stake 
by Hanson is subject to the 
existing standstill agreement, 
which gives Newmont the 
right to match the cash portion 
of the current transaction 
within sixty days, although 
few analysts thought Newmont 
would do this. 

Because of complex option 
arrangements between St 
James Place and RTT Capital 
Partners, the other quoted 
investment trust In the Roths- 
child stable, the benefit from 
tiie t ransac tion will eventually 
show up in HIT. 


Congressmen put pressure on 
Bush over BNL loans to Iraq 


By Alan Friedman in Washington 


ANGRY members of the US 
Congress yesterday alleged 
that part of the SSbn unauthor- 
ised loans to Iraq^ made by 
Italy’s Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro (BNL) were used to 
fhwmwt purchases ot militarily 
nsefoi equipment possibly 
even Iraq’s Invasion of Kuwait. 

Offfriaia at the Bush admin- 
istration were subjected to 
igh questioning by members 
of the House of Representa- 
tives Banking Committee, 
which yesterday opened the 
first US public healings, to be 
held since the BNL loan scan- 
dal broke 13 months ago. 

It emerged then that the 
Atlanta, Georgia, branch of 
BNL had been involved in 
more than $3bn in unauthor- 
ised letters of cre d i t to bag, A 
grand jury in Atlanta is exam- 
ining allegations of h«nfc fraud 
and bank reporting violations 
and possible kickback pay- 
ments. 

Mr Henry Gonzalez, chair- 
man of the House Banking 
Committee, decided to go 
ahead with its BNL hearing 
despite- strong pressure from 
the Bush a dm Lifa trat fon to 


limit public dfecussksi of the 
matter. 

Mr Richard Thornburgh, the 
attorney general, had told Mr 
Gonzales that he was dis- 
tressed by the decision' to~ go' 
p he art with the h earing as the 
BNL scandal is “a sensitive 
case with national - security 
concerns”. A similar cri tici sm 
was made by Mr William. Ses- 
sions, director of the FBI 

Mr Gonzalez alleged yester- 
day that the BNL loons, "per- 
mitted Iraq to spend their 
scant hard currency an some 
of the very weapons that are 
now aimed at our children". He 
also said the BNL affair was a 
case study in regulatory fidt 
me. 

Mr WflHam Taylor, director 
of banking supervision at the 
Federal Reserve Board, said 
the BNL scandal "involved 
massive fraud in which a large 
number of employees acted 
together to conceal the 
operations. and deceive- audi- 
tors and examiners”. - 

Mr Paul Dickerson, a senior 
official at the US Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC), the 
US agency that guarantees 


agricultural exports,, yesterday 
revealed a$2tm liability over 
loan guarantees for exports to 
Iraq, of which the BNL compo- 
nent was $347ttL 

The most heated criticism, of 
Bush administration officials 
- came from Mr Charles Scfru- 
mer, _ a New -York -legislator- 
who suggested it ' was possible 
that "the invasion at Kuwait 
may have been folly or partly 
financed by BNL money". Mr 
Schu mer d escribed the state- 
irvini^ from tfin 1 riip trat kyn ofDr 
dais as sounding Tike on apo- 
logia for Saddam Hracwfo *. 

Mr Joseph Kennedy, Con- 
gressman from Massachua- 
setts, attacked the US Exhn- 
hank to r hay ing continued to 
approve gaoom of loan guran- 
tees for Iraq after Saddam Hus- 
sain "used poison gas against 
his own people’*: Mr Kennedy 
also expressed anger that the 
US government laced more 
than ffon of lessee on guaran- 
teed Iraqi loans.' "We have- a 
president who is talking about 
going to war with these people 
and now we are going to guar- 
antee their unauthorised 
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Michael Milken on trial: 
the hottest show fai town 



Michael Milken, the 
former junk bond king, 
has already agreed to 
pay $600m in fines. 
Now a US judge must 
derise an appropriate 
sentence, which could 
range from community 
work to up to 28 years’ 
imprisonment 
Page 6 
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What’s the most liquid stock 
index option in Europe? 

OMX, THE 30-SHARE SWEDISH INDEX 
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. R ■ Manage returns on Scandinavian portfolios. 
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The last word in innovative 
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Paris drags its 
heels over pact 
with Moscow 


By Ian Davidson In Paris 


FRANCE Is dragging its heels 
in negotiations with the Soviet 
Union over a bilateral agree- 
ment similar to that MOSCOW 

fnitiaTTaH with p nnn 

President Mikhail Gorbachev 
is expected to visit France on 
October 28 and 29, and a deci- 
sion on the agreement, which 
is due to be signed during his 
trip, will have to be taken very 
soon. 

The Soviet Union is anxious 
to reinforce its relations with 
western Europe by negotiating 
bilateral treaties with several 
other European governments. 
Negotiations are under way 
with the UK, as well as with 
two other major west Euro- 
pean countries, according to 
French nfflmaiB- 

But disagreements between 
Paris and Moscow, and an 
unresolved debate within the 
French administration, mean 
that it is uncertain whether 
the Franco-Soviet agreement 
will turn out to be a binding 
treaty like the German-Soviet 
on e. 

The recent tendency in the 
French government bias been 
to down-grade the status of the 
agreement Cram a treaty to 
that of a simple declaration 
expressing general goodwill. 

Thfi wiim minBnt. Vuwt misgiv- 
ings about the principle of 
negotiating a tre a ty with the 
Soviet Union at this moment, 
and serious objections to 
Soviet proposals that a Franco- 
Soviet Treaty should include a 
non-aggression commitment, 
along the linen of Article 3 in 
the German-Soviet tre a ty . 


Bank of France cuts 
reserve levels 


By George Graham In Paris 


THE Bank of France has 
lowered its compulsory reserve 
levels, cutting the cost of fund- 
ing for French hanks and rais- 
ing expectations of a cut in 
bank base interest rates. 


Compulsory reserves, which 
re held without remuneration 


are held without remuneration 
by the Bank of France in pro- 
portion to each hank' s level of 
deposits, will be reduced by 
around FFr26bn from their cur- 
rent level of FFr76bn (£7.4bn) 

The measures are expected 
to lead to a cut of perhaps a 
quarter of a percentage point 
in the French hank base rate, 
currently 10.5 per cent, while 
leaving the Bank of France's 
money market intervention 
rates unchanged. 

Mr Jacques de Larosidre, 
governor of the Bank of 
France, said the modification 
of the compulsory reserve 
requirements had been under 
study since January. The cen- 
tral bank was concerned to dis- 
courage banks from shifting 
their deposits to other centres, 
such as Luxembourg, where 
they escape such requirements. 

The economic climate, with 
a slowdown in activity and 
slower money supply growth, 
bad made it possible to carry 
out this reform, which will 
mean a slight loosening of 
monetary policy, he said. 

The rate of compulsory 
reserves for time deposits, 
bank bills, certificates of 
deposit and repurchases win be 
cut to 0.5 per cent from 3 per 
cent. 

The rate for passbook 
savings accounts, which was 


also 3 per cent, wfll be scaled 
back to 2 per cent 

At the same time, banks will 
be allowed to count their hold- 
ings of notes and Mia as part 
of their compulsory reserves. 
Mr de Larosidre said this 
would bring the French system 
closer to those of countries 
such as Germany and the US. 
Hie Ttanfc of Rn gTamd does not 
use compulsory reserves. 

The move might also 
increase in the security of 
banks' cash, by no longer 
obliging banks- to shift their 
cash surpluses dally to the 
Bank of France in order to 
escape compulsory reserve 
requirements. 

This year has been one of 
the worst France has seen for 
armed hold-ups of security 
vans transporting money. 

• Mr de Larosidre also 
announced a major revision of 
French money supply mea- 
sures. The main change is the 
inclusion of short-term money 
market mutual funds in M3, a 
broad measure of money sup- 
ply which also covers certifi- 
cates of deposit, sight and time 
deposits ami repurchases. 

M3 is likely to replace M2 
next year as the monetary 
aggregate targeted by the Bank 
of France, the governor arid . 

The Bank of France will also 
monitor a new even broader 
aggregate, M4, which adds to 
M3 commercial paper and 
Treasury bills, and win publish 
three new aggregates. Pi, P2 
and P3, covering Investment 
vehicles such as bonds, shares 
and insurance policies. 
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Blessing for Moscow’s new commodity exchange French 

inflation 



French nfflniete concede that 
this article Is not a literal or a 
legal infringement of Ger- 
many's existing security com- 
mitments under the North 
Atlantic treaty Q r the treaty of 
Western European Union. But 
they maintain that it is politi- 
cally at variance with the 
spirit of these treaties. 

Moreover, they also question 
whether It la inherently desir- 
able for western European 
countries to conclude a neb 
work of binding bilateral trea- 
ties with the Soviet Union at 
this moment First steps in lay- 
ing out the groundwork tor a 
new European security archi- 
tecture are supposed to be 
taken at the 35-nation pan-Eu- 
ropean CSCE summit next 
month, and it is not necessar- 
ily sensible to pre-empt that 
meeting with a series of agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union, 
they say. 

French worries over the 
planned Franco-Soviet agree- 
ment are by reserva- 

tions over the joint declaration 
between the European Commu- 
nity and the US, which is 
scheduled to be signed immedb 1 
ately before the CSCE Summit , 

The question is whether the 
declaration should institute 
any new institutional link 
between Washington and Brus- 
sels, in ariiiiHyi to regular 
discussion meetings which 
take place between the two 
sides. The French are opposed 
to anything which might even 
appear to give the US a 13th 
seat at the Co mmunity table. 



rises to 
3.8% a year 


By tan Davidson In Paris 


A Russian Orthodox priest, sprinkling 
holy water and chanting “Pray to the 
Lord," yesterday blessed a new Moscow 
commodity exchange at a ceremony in 
the headquarters of the Soviet-led eco- 
nomic bloc Comecon, Renter reports 
from Moscow. 

The t rad itional Russian Wwwkig tor 
new e n t e rprises, unprecedented since 
the 1917 revolution, follows tire open- 
ing last month of the country's first 
functioning commodity exchange. 
Organisers say this exchange will be 
bigger and different because it is not 
controlled by the government. 

The wJinngn, known as the Moscow 
Commodity, Baw Material and Stock 
Exchange, is a joint stock company 


based on an existing organisation that 
has been conducting experimental trad- 
ing for the past six mouths. 

Resembling an auction or a clearing 
house for physical goods, it is a for cry 
from the sophisticated commodity mar- 
kets of the west and represents a 
r e turn to the mercantile fa-wHUm s of 
Russia’s pre-revolutionary prat 

The Russian republic’s light industry 
minister, Mr Alexander Biryukov, 
the exchange would imp rov e raw mate- 
rial distribution and boost supplies of 
scarce consumer goods. 

“We will have some guarantees of 
supplies of raw materials, which will 
help us to improve supplies of con- 
sumer goods so badly needed in this 


country," he said. 

“Above all we can trade in footwear 
here, various types of dothes and other 
goods,” he said. 

At the founding ceremony. Father 
Sergei led a chorus of Utnrgical sta g in g 
before a congregation, of about 300 
exchange members and guests. 

The Comecon hall, with a makeshift 
altar at centre stage adorned with can- 
dles and an icon to the Virgin Mary, 
was once the scene of ten™ between 
eastern European communist leaders 
defending their faith hr ce n tral plan- 
ning. 

Exchange sponsor Kons tan tin Boro- 
voi said any commodity could be 
traded from cement to washing 


machines, gre-y.,. compu te rs and indus- 
trial machmey. Mr Alexander Volo- 1 
vik, a trader, said he hoped that for- 
eign companies would take part in the 
new ex c h an ge . “Stock are 

practically absent from oar country. 
People are living without an exchange. 
They cannot live without it, but they 
atm do,” he said. 

“The Soviet rouble does not work. 
The exchange Is a beginning that 
allows our sick system and 

falling rouble to stabilise and become 
convertible," he said. 

Russia’s first commodity exchange 
opened In Leningrad in 1703. By 1914 
there were 115 commodity and stock 

mhang wL 


Truck drivers 
block roads 


Rising inflation rate threatens 
Portuguese pact on wages 


By Peter Who In Lisbon 


PRICES in Portugal rose U 
per cent last month as tiie Gulf 
crisis added to pressures 
th wart i ng the centre-tight gov- 
ernment's efforts to control 
inflation. 

The increases, reflecting 
domestic fuel price rises in 
Angust and September of 11 
per cent, brought the annual 
rate at inflation to 12JB per cent 
last month, compared to 12.7 

S sr cent In August, the 
ational Institute of Statistics 
announced yesterday. Prices 
increased 13.7 per cent between 
September 1989 and September 
1990. 

The rise In the rate erf infla- 


tion will fuel doubts raised by 
trade unions, who are negotia- 
ting a national wage pact, over 
the government’s ability to 
reduce from a fore- 

cast average rate of 1125 per 
cent this year to 10.75 per rent 
in 198L 

This is the target that Mr 

M g npJ Mpw, Am fiiMTlBi wwn. 
is ter, was expected to 
announce, when fie unveiled 
his proposals for the 1991 bud- 
get last night 

Mr Anibal Cavaco Sfiva, the 
prime minister, earlier indi- 
cated that the budget would 
involve increases in i ndirect 
taxation and cuts in govern- 


ment spending aimed at slow- 
teg the growth of domestic 
demand and fighting inflation. 
But he said the government, 
which is preparing for a gen- 
eral election fa mid-1991, would 
Increase Investment in 

mnderniwhig infrHfftnirinr^ and 

improving social services. 


Turks flounder 
in fight against 
terrorism 


John Murray Brown reports on 
how a move to counter political 
violence has backfired badly 


Spanish trade drivers, angered 
by rising foal prices, banAcedad 
roads for a third day y e s ter day 
and all but shot boras passes 
into France and Portugal, AP 
reports from Madrid. 

Hie interior ministry ordered 
police to break up barricades at 
roads around cities and to 
arrest violent ntefcata, ate of 
whom have beat jailed. 

Meanwhile In Brussels, Mr 
Karri Van Mart, the EC trera- 
port commissioner, urged Italy 
and Amtda to reopen mdr bor- 
der to tracks, halted since Mon- 
day by a dispute over cro ssin g 

m ■ 

penmxs. 

About 1,200 trucks are 
stranded on both rides of the 
Brenner pass, the busiest 
Alpine fink between Italy, Ara- 
bia and German y. 

Austria b baring a reduced 
number of aosring permits eft- 
fag paQnfiaa and environmen- 
tal problems caused to Jmvy 
trucks rolling through quiet 
Alpine villages. 


VBr Brieza was expected to 
announce a budget ifafirit of 
Es6l2bn ($4.4bn), representing 
&3 per cent of GDP. This com- 
pares with a forecast deficit far 
this year of Es54Dbn, or 65 per 
cent of GDP. Tax revenue b 
expected to increase by 22 per 
cent to Es2,200bn. 


T URKEY was Yesterday 
trying to ‘contain the 
politics! damage after a 
senior minia te* claim nd the 
government planned to execute 
nearly 200 political extremists 
held on death row to counter a 


wave of political violence. 

Politicians from all sides 
were stil l trying to explain the 
government motion that parlia- 
ment - which has the power 
to decide on death sentences 
handed down from the courts 
— came to an fa n nati a h deci- 
sion on the execution of prison- 
ers on death row. The proposal 
struck many Turks as being 
almost as bnztal as the killings 
themselves. 

Ironically, it was President 
Tunpzt Ozal who had hitherto 
backed parliament's Stance, fa 
the hope a more humane 
approach would improve Tur- 
key’s image fa the west 
But Mr Mebmet Keredler, a 
state minister said this week 
that renewed executions could 
be a deterrent for other terror- 
ists. According to the Turkish 
Human Rights Association, 
there are 287 people still await- 
ing parliament’s decision, 
many of them charged with 
crimes committed more than 
10 years ago. 

This latest government pro- 
posal has been condemned by 
every serious newspaper and 
attacked by opposition politi- 
cians. It has also reportedly 
, split the ruling Motherland 
Party ANAP. 

The controversy coincides 
with a growing public belief 
that the authorities are 
increasingly powerless to deal 
with the prohlem of political 
violence, althoug h the authori- 
ties fa Istanbul, tire site of the 
worst violence, last week 
nnnnmmprt a doubling fa the 

size of the city's police force. 

Death threats seem an 
almost daily feature fa the Ufa 
of a Turkish public servant, 
and many people carry 
firearms. Since the introduc- 
tion of new rates earlier this 
year, all parHameitfeirijinn have 
to leave their guns fa a lobby, 
following a shooting incident 
inside the chamber between 
two deputies. 

fU mv the beginning of the 
year more than 20 people have 
been kfiled. In January Mr 
Muammer Aksoy, head of the 
Turkish Law Association, was 
gunned down fa Ankara, The 
teHowfag month tire prominent 
Turkish journalist, Mr Cetin 
Emec, was murdered. In the 
most iiaring incident, Mr 
TU-ram Abas - the former 
intelligence chief known in 
Turkish papers as James Band 
- was shot fa his car last 
month. 

Mamie extremists claimed 
responsibility for Mr Aksoy's 
killing, while Mr Hiram is 
believed to have been the tar- 
get of the banned Dev Sol, a 
leftist terrorist group active fa 

the 1970s. 

But the police have gfagu- 


Report lists global wanning options 


By John Hunt 


EMISSIONS of carbon dioxide 
which cause global wanning 
can be cut by a quarter by the 
year 2005 and 40 per cent by 
2020 if international action is 
taken now, according to a 
report prepared for the world 
climate conference fa Geneva 
at the end of the month. 

An abundance of options will 
become feasible soon for reduc- 
ing greenhouse gas emissions, 
says the report by the Stock- 
holm Environment TnaHtuta. 

Among the options are car- 
bon taxes an coal and oil - the 


main producers of carbon diox- 
ide - and the removal of sub- 
sidies on these fuels. Others 
are alternative technologies 
such as wind and wave power 
and improved energy effi- 
ciency. 

The report says if no action 
is taken global energy con- 
sumption will Increase by 
between 28 and 45 per cent by 
the year 2005 and by between 
55 and 100 per cent by 2020. 

But the use of ener gy effi- 
ciency measures could halve 
this projected growth fa con- 


sumption by the year 2005. 

The suggestion that green- 
house gases can be reduced by 
25 per cent by 2005 will put 
pressure on Britain to improve 
its target for a reduction fa 
these emissions. So far it has 
only said it will stabilise car- 
bon dioxide emissions by 2005. 

The report shows that the 
top three countries producing 
greenhouse gases by volume 
are the US, Soviet Union and 
China followed fay Brazil and 
Japan. Britain cameo seventh 
after West Germany. 


Three US economists share Nobel prize 

Michael Prowse on the winners’ pioneering work in the theory of corporate finance 


THE 1990 Nobel Prize for 
Economics was awarded yester- 
day to three US academics Aar 
their pioneering work in the the- 
ory of financial economics and 
corporate finance. 

Professors Harry Markowitz, 
Merton Miller and William 
Sharpe wUl share the prize of 
SKr4m <’£364,000) which they 
tod l receive on December 10 at 
the Nobel ceremony in 
Stockholm. 


Fi n ancial services have been 
among the most buoyant sec- 
tors fa all Industrial econo- 
mies In recent years. And 
financial markets have 
attracted a degree of public 
interest that would have been 
nn thinkable in previous 
decades. 

It is entirely fitting, there- 
fore, that the 1990 Nobel Prize 
for Economics should have 
been awarded to three US 
economists who helped lay 
the foundations for a theoreti- 
cal understanding of how 
fiTMmclal markets work. 

“This year’s award wifi not 
generate any surprise in aca- 
demic circles,” said Professor 
Mervyn King, head of the 
Financial Markets Group at 
the London School of Econom- 
ics. “All three are regarded as 
father figures and all have 
had a major Influence on the 
theory and teaching of corpo- 
rate finance." 

Many economists would 
argue that Mr Markowitz, 
born fa 1927 and a professor 



Father figures fa finan cial economics; from left. Professors Markowitz, Sharpe and Miller 


at Baruch College, City Uni- 
versity of New York, effec- 
tively founded modern invest- 
ment theory with his 
pioneering article Portfolio 
Selection, published by the 
Journal of Finance fa 1952. 

Mr Sharpe, bora fa 1934 awl 
a professor erf finanwi at Stan- 
ford University, built on Mr 
Markowitz’s foundations, 
helping to forge what is now 
known as the capital asset 
pricing model. 

Mr Miller, born in 1923 *nd 
a professor at the University 
of Chicago’s business edhoo l, 
is best known for joint work 


fa financial economics with 
Professor Franco Modigliani 
of MIT, who won the Nobel 
economics prize in 198S. 

Prior to Mr Markowitz’s 
path-breaking analysis it was 
generally assumed that the 
risk premia m which investors 
would demand on a particular 
financial asset would depend 
largely on the variability of 
the expected return on the 
asset. If the expected income 
stream was highly uncertain, 
the required risk premium 
would be high. 

The capital asset pricing 
model shows that this is not 


the case. Investors care not 
about the variability of the 
return on any particular asset 
but about the risk associated 
with their entire portfolio. 
What matters, therefore, is* 
the degree to which the 
returns on a particular asset 
are correlatea with those on 
other investments and with 
the business cycle in ganeraL 
An asset with a hi ghly vari- 
able return can have a low 
risk premium provided the 
expected return is out-of-step 
with those on other assets. 

The famous Modigliani- 
Millfir theorems, established 


fa the late 1950s and early 
1960s, show that under perfect 
competition (and Ignoring tax 
effects) the cost of capital to a 
company - and its market 
value - will be independent 
of both its debt-equity ratio 
and its dividend pay out ratio. 
These are counter-intuitive 
results: a heavily indebted 
company might be expected to 
be worth less and pay more 
for capital than one with few 
debts. 

In later important work, Mr 
Miner showed that tax incen- 
tives favouring debt over 
equity finance would not 
Influence the desired debt/eq- 
uity ratios of individual com- 
panies although it would 
affect the aggregate debt ratio 
of an economy. 

Unlike some previous win-' 
ners of the Nobel prize - 
such as Milton Friedman and 
Friedrich Hayek — P rofessors 
Markowitz, Sharpe and Mm or 
are unlikely to become house- 
hold names. Their work is 
highly technical and they rep- 
resent no strong Ideological 
position. 

But t he aw ard should prove 
popular within the economics 
profession. The growth of 
financial markets fa the 1980s 
has been mirrored by a bur- 
geoning of financial econom- 
ics as a sub-specialism within 
a c ademic departments. 

The Nobel award will add to 
the growing prestige of *hi* 
still relatively junior branch 
of economics. 


tarty failed to: Bring nnyone tb 
trial. "Tt is the police chiefs 
who are co-operating wtth-tbe 
Mafia which makes the police- 
force untrustworthy in the 
eyes of 94 per cent of the Turk- 
ish public," complained one 
former senior officer dismissed 
for accusing his colleagues of 
supporting illegal fandamental- 
ist sects. 

The latest controversy fol- 
lows the murder 10 days ago at 
Mrs Babriye Ucok, one at the 
most respected politicians on 
Turkey’s moderate wing, a sec- 
ularist and a defender of the 
rights of women. 

One observer said the turn- 
out at her funeral last week 
represented the largest public 
gathering since the massed 
demonstrations of the 1970s. 
The government hailed the 
gathering as farther evidence 
of the public support for its 
drive ag ain st terrorism. 

Yet even an this issue it 
seems there is not a political 
consensus. Newspapers noted 


Dutch awarded 
drugs prize ; 


.The Netherlands, often casti- 
gated for itepennissive attitude 
towards drugs, has been 
awarded a HO^OO prize by a US 
fo undation far its narcotics pol- 
icies, Reuter reports from The 
Hague. 

The Washington-based Drugs 
Policy Foundation, a private 
organisation which opposes 
treating drug users as crimi- 
nals, awarded the Dutch gov- 
ernment file prize for *4ta effec- 
tive and humanitarian drug 
poHdies”. 

The government allows spe- 
cial “coffee shops" to sell mall 
quantities of cannaMa and 
offers hard drug addicts free 
methadone treatment 


Nationalists stage 
Ukraine protest 


Four bombs exploded in 
northern Cyprus early yes- 
terday In an apparently 
politically -motivated cam- 
paign. No one was hurt. Ren- 
tier reports from Nicosia. 

Explosions destroyed cars 
belonging to left-wing politi- 
cians, a businessman and a 
retired army officer. 

No one has claimed 
responsibility. The “C ypru s 
Turkish People’s Movement?* 
has carried out previous 
bombings. 


Tens of thousands of students 
marched t h ro u gh the Ukrainian 
capital of Kiev far a second day 
yesterday to dewwmfl the xadg- 
nation of fin republic’s Commu- 
nist goygrmagnt, Reuter reports 
from Kiev. 

About 70,000 protesters 
waved blue and yellow Ukrai- 
nian national flags as they 
marched towards parliament. 
Police did not inte r ven e. 

The students and opgnsltkai 
politicians say the g om eg im umt 
is blocking Implementation of 
the Ukraine’s declaration of 
sovereignty, passed fa July. 


that the wreath sent by Presi- 
dent Ozal was left lying outside 
the mosque. It was then turned 
u p side down. 

Three days before her death 
Mrs Ucok had submitted a 
report to parliament on the 

Subject at Tfllflmif ftradamenfail. 
ism. The day she was buried 
Anap members turned down 
an opposition request to debate 
the issue Of ftindamentflUcrri- 
Having done so, they pro- 
ceeded to press for a decree to 
permit the wearing of religious 
headgear at universities, an 
issue Mrs Ucok bad strongly 
c ri ticised in her report 

The uproar and conf usion 
over the government’s latest 
suggestion tea reflection of the 
public concern at what many 
Turks see as a chilling 
reminder of the political chaos 
which preceded the military 
coup ox 1980. “There are the 
kilters, and the killers of the 
Mite rs,” says Mr Suleyman 
Pemirel. leader of opposition 
True Path Party, and a farmer ; 


Kohl pays visit to 
wounded minister 


German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl yesterday visited Ids Inte- 
rior minister, Mr Wolfgang 
Schfiuble, who Is “Stable*’ fa 
hospital after weekend a ragery 
to remove a ballet from his 
spine following an assassina- 
tion attempt, Reuter reports 
from Freiburg. 


prime minister at the time of 
the I960 military intervention. 


the 1960 military intervention. 

Yesterday his party was call- 
ing for a referendum on thn 
issue of the executions. “There 
is no reason why those com- 
mitted for irimpg in the past 
should be hanged as a punish- 
ment for today’s murders." he 
said. 
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THE increase In French 
inflation sparked by file Gujf 
crisis continued last mouth, 
according to provisional figures 


Consumer prices rose QJHL8 
per cent fa Sgytemhgv 
per cent fa August, file Statisti- 
cal Institute reported. This 
fafcwB inflation to 3.1 per cent so 
far this year and 3JW19 per 
cent for the past 12 months. 

Though fids Is higher than 
Am ft 1 par rent the gove r nm e nt 
had been forecasti ng for 1990, 
nMdak are comparatively sat- 
isfied with the outcome. 

Two-thirds of the September 
price t pfT Qiwr is ammutod for 
by the rise in the price of on, 
imtiwitiwg that internal infla- 
tionary pressures remain rea- 
sonably lipdar yimtrrtl- fa addi- 
tion, hrfiatimi fa France during 
the past two months has been, 
lower than fa a n| ™l wr of its 
fe n d in g trading partners fa 
Europe, including Italy, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and Britain. 

In the key c omparis on with 
Germany, however, the French 
performance Is less firiwaraKfej; 
and the gap which had been 
narrowing has widened again. 
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machinery to two 
5* Romanian mines 


By Judy Dempsey, recently in Bucharest 


CATERPILLAR, the US-based 
make r of . construction and ' 
earthmovtog: equipment, will 
provide machinery to two 

RmnmitHn rniwas. This is rmft of 
the . first major . contracts 
between- a western company 
and Romania f pvc* the Da»m- ' 
berrevolntton; 

Hie contract understood to 
be worth $SOin, will involve 
Caterpillar supplying 212 
machines for coal moving and 
transportation, as wen as pre- 
paring roads at Che mines and 

prmri mn g technical training 
and back-up. .The machinery is 

doe to come on-stream between 
October and mW-199L - 
.. The machines, earmarked 
for the' coal mines in Eovinari 
and Motra ..—--one. jot the key. 
centres . Of the rn frl fa gter fo ttf r y 

- win- be paid through a bar- 
ter gyslem. Caterpillar wHljao- 
duce some equipment locally. 

MrJean Loetscher, Caterpil- 
lar's commwcial director for 
eiastettt: Europe, said die com- 
pany is_ interested in o bta i n in g 
jeeps and textiles as a means of 
financing the contract . 

Caterpillar began negotia- 
tions with Romania as early as 
January. The authorities are 
anxious to boost coal prttdnc- . 
tkm whteh is down to 15m tons 


a year, despite a potential of; 
perhaps twice that. The indus- 
try desperately - needs new 
- machinery, spare parts and 
training fecnttjeq , .. 

Caterpillar intends to make a 
long-term c ommitmen t Jo sap- 
plying heavy equipment “We 
are not in here for the short 
term. This is only the begin- 
ning. We do not expect it to be 
easy. But it will be worth it 
given the vast potential of the 
country ” Hr Loetschsr said. 

Coder the for mer regime . of 
Medae Ceextseaco, many sec- 
tors of the economy were 
starved of capital investment 
Since 1962 the aafimrittes had 
ef f ecti ve ly Tw m ii»»T in m ort a and 
foreign! credits, sis part of a 
strategy -, to repay Romania's 
JlOhn foreign debt at break- 
net* speed. 

. But since July, when Mr 
petre Unman, the prime minis- 
ter, announced his new, largely 
technocratic, government, min- 
isters have been keen to 
. attract foreign investment. 
Under tema «f recent leg- 
islation, foreign investors win 
be allowed to repatriate hard 
currency, profits. after a 90 per 
cent tax, and win be permitted 
to hand a 100 per cent stake in 
companies set up in Romania. 


Japan rejects US proposal 
for farm trade reforms 


By Robert Thomson in Tokyo : 

THE Japanese government has r 
rejected a US proposal far agri- 
cultural . trade reforms and 
insisted that a ban win remain 
on rice imports, ' despite the 
present trade liberalisation 
talks udder the General Agree- 
uymf ffn Tariffa vnfl T n^te. . 

Mr TpsnidYamamotOi minis- ." 
ter for agdcuhare^BKsttyand 
fisheries, said yesterday, .that 
the US proposal, which would 
replace nontoziff barriers with 
tariffs, “to suitable for a farm 
products exporter* such as the 
US,- but -is unacceptable for ... 
Japan.-' ' /.if • ' ••• 

Mr Yamamoto said Japan 
would not review ■ its already- 
presehted farm'- trade- reform 
plans, which include a general 
cut of 30 per cent In domestic 
support for farm products over' 


10-years, though support for 
rfa» and other grains would be 
cut by only 5.4 per cent over 
seven years from next year. 

Japan is under increasing 
pressure hum the US and other 
farm-produce exporting 
nations to open its rice market. 
• For- Washington, rice has 
became more important as a 
symbol of Japan’s general atti- 
tude to trade reform than as a 
potential source of revenue for 
tJS farmers. 

A Japanese guvemment offi- 
cial said yesterday that file US 
proposal was surprising 
because. *3t to a proposal and 
not a specific offer 0 . 

That perceived lack of “an 
otto? is seen as a reason for 
Japan to maintain its ban on 
imparted rice. 


BrazQum airline signs 
$2:lMDeix$;order 


ByVktoriRfaWlb Iq 9 So Paulo 


VARIG.tbB R raznianaidine, 
has., signed a 22JJBbn (£Llfaa^ 
con tr act to buy l^vdccraft foam 
Boeing; the US aircraft maker. 
The infodbatotoYaficfs biggest 
ever. • .. -r 4 . r ..- 

The contract Includes six 
Boeing 747-400s»'wl£h^a unit 
price of Sl&4m at today’s 
prices, and eight 787-3008 
which sell for |30m each. The 
deal; which. 'gives 'Vaxig- an 
option to bny another 12 air- 
craft. entails repayment ova: a 
maximum of 20 years. 

Under a control stoned in 
F^rnazy, Varig ^reed to buy 
15 Boeing’- 737000s. The. latest 


deal raises the total value of 
Varig'a purchases foam Boeing 
to |8Jlm fids year. . 

. The first of the 747-90QS will 
ardtve in September 1994, and 
the deliveries axe doe at 
the end of the dscada. 

Mr. Rubel Thomas, Vang’s 
preshterd, said the aircraft will 
be used to expand fire fleet and 
replace older ones. The com- 
pany. intends operating a new 
route to Hong Kang by 1992. 

The 747-400S; with 408 places, 
wDl be' used for international 
flights, while the 737300s wffl 
be used for internal routes. 


Freer services trade ‘must 
be part of Uruguay Round* 

By Potbr Montognon, World Trade Editor 


THE WORLD’S, trading nations 
must agree to anactuaT fiberal- 
isafion of trade Jn services as 
port ' of the Uruguay Bound, 
despite the slippage that has 
occurred in this part of the 
negotiation, the _ European 
Co mmunit y 'Services Group 


The. private sector, lobby 
group declared! in a statement 
being sent to the European 
Commission that, it .viewed 
with “acute concern" ! the pros- 
pect of anagreexneut that con- 
tatoed- no initiai niwniHiwttmi 
. concesdois. . . 

■ - Trade ministers meeting in 
Btwsels to wrap up the Round. 
jnBecember should insist that., 
specific commitments on ser- 
vices, be - negotiated daring 
1991, so -toey. cah jcome; into 
ibice alongside the basic agree- . 
TnBtrt on nberafisatton In 1992. 

-“Aficeptaace of the Services 
Agreement by : governments 
cannot be deSiikcd- faun -the 
amount cf HhwaDgatfon, 
as to do so would lose both 

. privateflector sopport and the 

benefits of leverage ficmn bring 
port of the 


on many fronts which com- 
prises the Uruguay Bound,” 
the statement said. 

The group, headed by Sir 
Michael Palfiser, deputy chair- 
man of Midland Bank, said ft 
wanted the basic agreement to 
cover all service sectors, with 
none bring treated on a stand- 
alone' basis. * 

It should have as its comer* 
stum the principle of uncondi- 
tional most-favoured-natlon 
treatment wMdh requrres that 
all forrign^ providers of sendees 
be treated equally without cUs- 
crimination. 

to thin nrinrinj ff 
needed for certain 
imrih. as air transport 
and whipping; but they should 
be transitional and written 
into the main agreement, to 
ensure the basic principles 
. would - eventually apply to 
these sertora too. 

- An sectors should be covered 
by the same dispute apKtmrHy* 
system. There should not be 
separate procedures, applying 
to individual sectors, the state- 
ment added. 


Germans assess toll road proposal 


A US company has offered' to 
build Germany’s first ...nrivato. 
toll motorway*' o fficia ls said 
yesterday.Eeute: reports from 




: > 


- The Germail government is 
asEOBstng.-an. offer from Sterlin 

Assodatos Afoxandria .to build 

and . operate.' a ."60-mite' toll 
motsirwWv : ^ 

The -rood would run from 
Dresden teeastem Germany to 
Goerittx mt the Polish border, 
a wuading 'to fito transport min- 
istry. 

" Many*Mtem Gemans, who 


have long been used to fast 
‘ cars and toll-free motorways 
with no spend limits,, have 
.been surprised -by plans to 
modernise the antiquated 
iu ft as tr nc to re in farmer Bast 
Germany. ! 

' .These iflans indnde letting 
private companies buOd new 
roads and charge users a tofi to 
use them. 

However, a constitutional 

requirement . that the state 
should nm the motorways may 
avent a contract going 


prevent 

through. 


West wraps up Soviet aluminium foil deal 

Kenneth Gooding on business developments in eastern Europe’s metals industry 


A S AN example of indus- 
trial, banking and 
international country 

co-operation, the deal for a 
5200m aluminium fofi plant to 
be built at Sajanogordsk, in 
Siberia, takes some beating. 

The agreement involves a 
Soviet consortium which will 
share 70 per cent of the ven- 
ture; Reynolds Metals, second- 
largest of the US alnmininm 
companies, and . Fata, the Ital- 
ian Industrial concern, which 
will each have 1&5 per cent; 
and the San Paolo Bank of 
Italy, which will take the rest 
As' Mr Bin Bourke, chairman 
of Reynolds Metals, points out, 
the Soviet Union brings to the 
deal cheap metal, cheap power 
“and a crying seed for packag- 
ing products”. 

Fata brings 100 per cent fin- 
ancing by a group of Ital ic" 
banks lead by the San Paolo 
Bank, and the technology to 
build and eouiu tbe Plant 
Reynolds will design the 
plant and operate it in return 
for technology and manage- 
ment fees. 

The Soviet Union will keep 
about 30 per cent of the foil 
and the zest will be sold by 
Reynolds via its European mar- 
keting network. Reynolds will 
need to repay the banks about 
S32m a year in hard cur r en cy 
to service the SfaOm debt, so 
Reynolds will take at least 
enough of the fofi to cover this 

rfla|if ir pip 


Fata has 30 years experience 
in the Soviet Union. Reynolds 
has cemented the deal by tak- 
ing a 10 per cent stake in fin 
Italian group. Mr Bourke says: 
“The interest in Fata offered us 
the opportunity to do deals 
which otherwise would have 
taken 20 years to set up. The 
fail plant is the first of what 
we hope will be a number of 
deals in the Soviet Union.” 

Mr Bourke says Soviet offi- 
cials already are talking to 
Reynolds about converting tbe 
foD into packaging products in 
their country while at the 
same time US companies mov- 
ing into the Soviet Union also 
want Reynolds as a supplier 
there. 

He says the cost to Reynolds 
is only 52.6m. No price for the 
stake in Fata has been 
revealed but Mr Bourke prom- 
ises: “We will more than get 
our money back on the Fata 
shareholding with tbe Soviet 
deal” 

The Soviet Union first 
decided to build the foil plant 
with Fata in 1987 but the con- 
tract was not signed until last 
year. The new plant will 
employ about 650, take molten 
metal from a neighbouring 
Soviet atnmtmrrm smelter and 
convert it into about 47,000 
tonnes of foil a year. 

Mr Randy Reynolds, chief 
exeodive of Reynolds Interna- 
tional, is “sure we will get a 
quality product out of Russia”. 


He said the Soviet smelter, 
while not “state of the art", 
was relatively modem and the 
quality of the aluminium it 
produces was good. 

All the international alumin- 
ium companies agree that east 
European markets offer great 
potential for their metal, par- 
ticularly in building; construc- 
tion and packaging products. 

But they are wary and cau- 
tious. Alcan, the Canadian 
group which produces more 
al uminium than any other 
company in the world, has 
signed a co-operative agree- 
ment with a number of compa- 
nies in the former east Ger- 
many covering rolled products 
and fofl. Alcan’s German sub- 
sidiary will provide technology 
and the partners will sell 
Alcan’s al nmininm building 
products. 

Mr Jacques Bougie, Alcan's 
president, points out that 
Alcan has had a good relation- 
ship with tbe eastern bloc 
industry for 15 years. “We have 
credibility with that industry. 
We want to capitalise on that 
and on our twhwWi abilities. 

He sees Alcan playing a simi- 
lar role as it did in tbe west in 
the 1930s and 1940s when it 
helped to establish the use of 

al uminium in many markets of 
the world. 

Mr Bougie says that the east- 
ern bloc industry is not intent 
on scrapping existing c ap a ci t y 
and rebuilding it. “They just 



want to ensure that tbe capac- 
ity is working as rifiaently as 
possible.” Eastern Europe does 
not have any natural advan- 
tages which would make it a 
low-cost supplier of primary 

alnmini nm to western compa- 
nies, be points out 

“Our Interest is to develop 
new markets for aluminium 
there. But we are not rushing 
in. We see it as a natural 
expansion of our activities in 
Europe." 

At Alcoa (Al uminum Com- 
pany of America), chairman Mr 
Paul O’Neill says that his com- 
pany - tbe world’s biggest alu- 
minium group - has had 
many approaches for “affilia- 
tions or joint ventures” in east- 
ern Europe. He says Alcoa has 
taken only a brief look at them 


- “we are not pursuing any 
with vigour because we have 
enough on our plate in other 
parts of the world at the 
moment” 

Mr O’Neill says: “One of the 
difficulties is that the data 
with some of tbe proposals Ion 
eastern Europe] does not begin 
to provide the perspective you 
would need to make a sensible 
decision. It is difficult to know 
what the facts really are. For 
example, I have not seen Btu 
[British thermal unit] details to 
compare plants with those in 
the west” 

Consequently, “although I*m 
interested, I don’t feel com- 
pelled to race around the world 
to get ahead of the competition 
in eastern Europe,” says Mr 
O’Neill. 


Stronger 
textile 
rules urged 

URGENT action must be taken 
to strengthen rules against 
trading abuses in the interna- 
tional textile industry, says the 
Apparel Knitting and Textile 
Alliance (AKT). representing 
the UK textile industry, Alice 
Rawsthorn writes. 

In Fair Trade in Textiles and 
Clothing - A Battle Still to Be 
Won - published today, AKT 
identifies five areas where it 
says the rules are inadequate: 

• the “profoundly disappoint- 
ing" progress In reducing 
excessive tariff and non-tariff 
barriers; 

• the “inadequate" proposals 
to strengthen the rules against 
dumping: the investigation 
process should be accelerated; 

• the lack of measures to pre- 
vent subsidies for exports or 
investment; 

• the absence of an e ff icient 
mpans of preventing theft of 
designs and brand names; 

• the “inadequate” provisions 
for taking safeguard measures 
against “damaging import 
surges". 

The MultiFibre Arrange- 
ment, tbe mechanism for regu- 
lating global textile trade, 
expires next year. The AKT 
urges, instead, its “gradual and 
progressive" phasing-out- After 
the MFA expires, AKT expects 
a “difficult and often painful 
adjustment” for the UK Indus- 
try, providing the present Galt 
rules are strengthened. 


THE POWER OF BELIEF: No.4 in a series 


lo "VI people lo rare about quality 
voii have Co rare about them. 


At Motorola, we believe that 


caring about your customers begins with caring about 

your own employees. This belief in 
constant respect for people has led to 




i this card carried 
^ by Motorola emphyttat, 
"constant raped for 
peopto'H the vary first ofthu 
company's koy beti«A having thn "best 
in dass people " « on* of the key goals. 


deliver high-quality products. ■ Motorola is 
committed to providing at least one week 
of training a year for every single employee. We teach 
new creative skills, endow our staff with a sense of 
individual worth, and show them that their concerns 


U»e process of learning new ends at Motorola. Even the most 
senior executives take lime to help train our managers of the future. 



for personal 
development 
are being heard 
The result: 

Our employees can now realise the potential that 
they once may have only dreamed possible. ■ There’s 
only one way to care about 
people, and that’s one at a time. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Lebanese and 
French seek to 
ease Aoun row 


By Lara Marlowe In Beirut 

FRENCH and Lebanese 
tifflriaia yesterday sought to 
cool the row between their 
governments over the fate of 
Gen Michel Aoun, the defeated 
Christian leader. who 
remained in sanctuary at the 
French embassy in East Beirut 
- though no immediate 
solution to the imbroglio 
looked in sight. 

Mr Rdnd Ala, the French 
ambassador emerged from his 
third meeting in 24 hours with 
Mr Elias Hrawi, Lebanon's 
president, declaring that 
“France and Lebanon do not 
intend to permit a crisis to 
develop between them”. 

Mr Hrawi’s government, 
meanwhile, softened its tone 
by saying it bad not yet taken 
a final decision on whether to 
bring the general to trial. 

The row had threatened to 
flare earlier in the day when 
the Lebanese army posted an 
armoured personnel carrier 
and 12 soldiers just outside the 
French embassy- However, Mr 
Hrawi 's office later claimed 
that the deployment was to 
prevent demonstrators who 
-had lost loved ones in wars 
started by Gen Aoun from 
storming the embassy. 

The Beirut government 
appears divided on how 
harshly to deal with Gen Aoun. 
The Sunni Moslem prime 
minister, Dr Selim el-Hoss, is 
known to favour a more 
• conciliatory approach to the 
crisis. 

But Christian members of 
the cabinet, who have lived for 
ll months in West Beirut 
hotels after Gen Aoun 
threatened their lives, insist 
that he be punished. 

Christian par llamentarlana 
and ministers blame the 
general for starting the war 
against Syria which Indirectly 
led to the loss of Maronite 
privileges under the Taif 
agreement, readied last year in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Same of those close to the 
president suggest that the 
stand-off between Beirut and 
Paris - which has offered the 
general asylum - could last 
for weeks and will be resolved 
only through file intervention 
of a third party. 

The Lebanese authorities 
have from the outset presented 
two conditions for Gen Aoun’s 
departure: that the general 
must repay money which the 
Hrawi cabinet claims he 
misappropriated to his 


own enclave; and second that 
the French must promise that 
he will not be permitted to 
take part in any political 
activity in future. 

"Legally, we have every 
right to get Anon bade and try 
him," an official said. “We 
have as much right - or more 
right - as the United States 
had to get Noriega from the 
Vatican embassy in Panama.” 

The promise by President 
Francois Mitterrand that the 
general would not be permitted 
to form a govemment-in-exlle 
does not go far enough for Mr 
Hrawi and his ministers. 

They were troubled by Mr 
Mitterrand’s comment on 
Monday that he did not know 
whether Gen Aoun’s foil was 
permanent. Mr Hrawi’s cabinet 
believes that the general could 
rally supporters to his cause 
from exile in Paris without 
breaching the French 
president's undertaking. 

A source dose to the Hrawi 
cabinet said yesterday that the 
r e turn of $75m (£38m) would 
constitute an admission by the 
general that he had taken 
funds to which he was not 
entitled. 

Mr Hrawi's demand that Gen 
Aoun not be permitted to 
engage in political activity 
reflects the Lebanese 
government's suspicion that, 
despite France's public support 
for the Taif agreement. It still 
nurtures secret hopes of 
installing a pro-French 
Maronite regime in Beirut. 

Syria would be the most 
likely third party to mediate 
any agreement on Gen Aoun’s 
departure. France and Syria 
have competed fin- influence in 
Lebanon since the former 
carved it out from Syria in 
1920. 

France suspected that Syria 
was behind the assassination 
in 1981 of Louis Delamare, the 
French ambassador to 
Lebanon. And while other 
western powers refer to the 
“presence" of 40,000 Syrian 
troops in Lebanon, French 
officials frequently refer to 
Syrian “occupation*. 

In exchange for letting the 
general go, both the Lebanese 
and Syrian governments will 
want some behind-tho scones 
concessions from France. 
Government sources here 
suggest that Faria could use its 
influence In the European 
Community to obtain economic 
aid for both countries. 


What Saddam would be glad to get 

By Robert Graham 


IN THE current period of 
phoney war ten weeks after 
Iraq invaded Kuwait, it is 
increasingly vital to p e n e t ra te 
the mentality of President Sad- 
dam Hussein and the Iraqi 
leadership. 

The only shift in 

Iraqi policy came when on 
August 8 the sham of a puppet 
Kuwaiti administration, estab- 
lished in the wake of the inva- 
sion, was dropped in favour of 
outright annexation. This coin- 
cided with President Saddam 
offering a peace plan which 
has been the sole subsequent 
basis on which the Iraqi leader- 
ship ^ been willing to talk. 

The essence of this plan, 
announced on August 12, was 
to link a resolution of the prob- 
lems created by the invasion of 
Kuwait to all other outstand- 
ing Midd le East problems. “I 
propose that all the occupation 
problems, and those that are 
portrayed as occupation prob- 
lems, in the (Middle East) 
region be resolved simulta- 
neously and on the same prin- 
ciples and as sh ould be 
set out by the Security Coun- 


cil.” Mr Saddam said. 

This proposal referred to 
igr yeii withdrawal from occu- 
pied Arab territory, Syria from 
Lebanon; but ignored specific 
reference to a withdrawal from 
Kuwait Instead he talked of 
“arrangements for the situa- 
tion In Kuwait”. All subse- 
quent comments from Baghdad 
have been wholly uncompro- 
mising regarding Kuwait On 
August *28 Kuwait became the 
19th province of Iraq. 

At the same time the 
southern Iraqi province of 
Basra was renamed Saddami- 
yat al-Mitla and extended to 
include the Kuwait side of the 
Rmneflah oilfields and the two 
islands of Bubiyan and Warba 
at the head of the Shaft at 
Arab waterway. The latter ter- 
ritory provides Iraq with its 
long desired access to the Gulf 
while the inclusion of the oil- 
fields resolve a longstanding 
Iraqi cfriHM to the whole, of 
Rumeflah. 

The Iraqi leader told King 
Hussein of Jordan in late in 
July he had decided to seize all 
of Kuwait instead of just terri- 


tory in dispute, because he 
expected the US to respond 
mili tarily. He thought he 
would be in a stronger position 
if he could withdraw only far 
enough to leave Iraq with the 
disputed territory. 

The coincidence of such a 
calculation with the division of 
the state of Kuwait into two 
administrative areas cannot be 
ignored. The wrecking of 
Kuwait city by Iraq over the 
past two months also suggests 
a lack of Iraqi interest in hold- 
ing onto the capital, or even 
the main oilfields further to 
the south. 

It is also significant that 
such a plan of selective Iraqi 
withdrawal was raised with 
the Soviet envoy Mr Yevgeny 
Primakov, who saw Mr Sad- 
dam In Baghdad on October 5. 
The Soviets, given their previ- 
ously dose links with Iraq as 
the main military supplier, 
have been considered one of 
the few governments ranged 
against Baghdad with residual 
Influence. The contents of Mr 
Primakov's talks have subse- 
quently been relayed to west- 


ern governments. 

Mr Salah Khalaf, (“Abu 
Iyad"), the number two to Mr 
Yassdr Arafat, chairman of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion, recently told a French 
newspaper that Mr Saddam 
was reedy to quit Kuwait pro- 
vided be received a guarantee 
tiie US would not attack him 
ami he could keep a strip of 
Kuwaiti territory. 

Western governments, espe- 
cially Britain and the US, as 
well as Golf leaders remain 
sceptical of Mr Saddam's Inten- 
tions. Only yesterday, Mr 
James Baker, US Secretary of 
State, ruled out any such par- 
tial deal However, Mr Baker’s 
attitude also serves to undra- 
line the dilemma a unilateral 
and partial Iraqi withdrawal 
would present. 

The objectives of both 
United 'Nations sanctions and 
the Arab and western forces 
despatched to Saudi Arabia 
have yet to be dearly spelled 
out - other than ensure the 
recovery of Kuwait. The Egyp- 
tian ana Syrian forces in Sau- 
dia Arabia are still formally 


Storm envelops Japanese troops bill 

THE Japanese government's proposed general, the bin. has been toughened. As 


legislation to send troops overseas for com- 
bat-related activity for the first time since 
the Second World War ran into the expected 
storm of protest when introduced in the 
D let (parliament) yesterday. 

The bull has a number of clauses which 
upset the padflstoriented Japanese and it 
now looks unlikely to be passed - at least 
in its present form. 

“There is a lot of public concern about 
this MD, and very little support for it," one 
western diplomat in Tokyo said yesterday. 

Other analysts said the row could bring 
down the 14-month administration of Mr 
Toshfld Kaifo, the prime minister, and cited 
evidence that powerful leaders within the 
ruling liberal Democratic Party (LDP) had 
their knives out for him because of his 
indecisive handling of the Gulf crisis. 

The bill’s provisions are at the hard rad 
of a spectrum at options that government 
officials and p rditlriflm have hem wran g lin g 

about for weeks. Mr Kaifli first proposed the 
formation of a peace cooperation corps at 
the end of August when he was under pres- 
sure from the US to provide human as wed 
as financial support to the multinational 
forces in the GuK 

Attempts at getting civilians to vdtomtee* 
for duty in the Gulf had flopped and the 
government saw little option to aitisHng 
members of the Self Defence Forces (SDF). 
In an attempt to calm the public’s fears of a 
res u rge nc e of mnitariam, officials insisted 
that draftees to the craps would have to 
leave the SDF, not wear militar y uniforms 
o r engage in combat-related activity, and 
would not carry weapons. 

However, over file past few weeks, under 
the influence of young LDP leaders, espe- 
cially Mr Ichiro Ozawa, the party secretary 


published yesterday, it would enable the 
peace cooperation corps to provide various 
services, such as transport and repair and 

TWjrintaiwnf** of Tnatwfalg tmA equipment, 
Which mmp quite clos e to mrnhat su'l I vify 

SDF members would maintain their status 
in tiie force and be allowed to carry a pistol 
ra- rifle for self-defence. 

Moreover, the LDP leadership has pushed 


Ian Rodger reports on concerns 
aroused by the government plan 
to send forces overseas 


a new issue into the forefront, seeking clari- 
fication of the constitutional question of 
whether or not Japan, as a member of the 
United Nations, would have to participate in 
a UN peacekeeping force if rate were formed. 
That exercise, of what is being tydled collec- 
tive security, is held by some LDP leaders to 
be compatible with the long-held view that 
the Japanese constitution rules out the exer- 
cise of the right to collective self-defence. 

Foreign ministry officials, obviously 
unhappy with the emergence of this highly 
emotive issue, insisted yesterday that its 
resolution was not essential to the creation 
of the peace co- operation corps. It has 
already raised fears in the public and among 
many parliamentarians that the LDP is 
thinking of having the SDF take a direct 
role in overseas operations in the flitnre. 

That concern was behind tough, persis- 
tent questioning of Mr Kaifu in the Diet 
yesterday by Ms Takako Doi, the leader of 
the Japan Socialist Party, and others. Hr 
KaifU t nrfstod be h«d no intention of send- 


ing the SDF overseas and that the proposed 
bill did not violate the constitution, but he 
did not look confident 

The LDP has a sufficiently large majority 
in the lower house that, even if there are 
some defections from committed pariflrirftt, 
it mnld p rish thr ough tlv* pr ^wnt: hill, Tn the 
252 seat upper house, however, it has only 
113 seats. Even with support of a few con- 
servative independents and one of the mar- 
ginal parties, it would have difficulty reach- 
ing the 126 votes needed to pass it 

The reasons for the ag gress iv eness of Mr 
Ozawa and others on the bUTs conten t are 
not obvious. Some analysts believe that he 
and other LDP leaders have decided that Mr 
Kaifu must go, and have deliberately 
pumped up tlK bill to the paint where it will 
be unacceptable to the majority in the Diet 
and the country and will undermine the 
hitherto surprisingly popular Kaifo rahfap* 

The problem with that interpretation Is 
that there is no obvious replacement for Mr 
Kaifu. The stigma of implhatiop in last 
year’s Recruit bribery scandal has virtually 
worn off the older generation of party lead- 
ers. But Mr Shinto ro Abe, the fanner for- 
eign minister, who would be the obvious 
successor. Is HL Mr Kiichi Miyazawa, the 
fanner finance minister a major fartirm 
Tftadfy, would have a strong daim. But it is 
difficnlt to imagine today’s bosses throwing 
out Mr KaifU to bring in someone who 
would be much less malleable, such as Mr 
Miyazawa. 

The current timetable calls for the blQ to 
be passed by November U, when the Diet 
session will end to make way for the 
mtjimmmBit ceremonies for the e n m aor . 
If this is to happen, its contents would have 
to be softened canszderahtf. 



only there for defensive pur- 
poses; and it must be ques- 
tioned how willing they would 
be to attack a brother Arab 
state if Iraq genuinely offers 
even a partial withdrawal 
Mr Saddam appears to have 
been surprised by the level of 
international solidarity against 


him gnd d emons trated his real- 
ism early on by handing over to 
Iran everything he fought for 
during eight bloody years of 
war. His concessions to Iran, to 
ensure a peaceful eastern flank, 
were monumental and indicate 
that he intends to be a survivor 
rather than a martyr. 


NEWS m BRIEF 


Soviet envoy tours 
west to discuss Gulf 

A SOVIET envoy who recently met Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein has been sent on a "delicate" mission to three western 
capitals to discuss the Gulf crisis with the hope of avoiding war, a 
spokesman said yesterday, Reuter reports from Moscow. Mr 
Yevgeny Primakov, a member of President Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
Presidential Council, left Moscow yesterday for Rome, then Puis 
and Washington, a Soviet government spokesman said. 

Meanwhile, Mr Richard Cheney, US Defence Secretary, opened 
talks in Moscow yesterday with Marshal Dmitri Yazov, his Soviet 
counterpart, on co-operation in the Gulf crisis and economic and 
political reforms in the Soviet Union. 

Libya ‘could field lm soldiers’ 

Libyan leader Colonel Muammer Gadaffl says Libya will mnlriiiw* 
at least lm soldiers If the Gulf crisis warrants them, the official 
Libyan news agency said yesterday, AP-DJ reports from Borne. 
Col Gadaffl, however, speaking on Monday, did not specify which 

girto the troops might defend. 

Cairo accused of torture 

Amnesty international , the London-based hmm rights group; 
yesterday accused Egypt’s security forces of torturing opponents 
of file government and misusing emergency powers to detain 
them without trial, Reuter reports from Cairo. Amnesty said the 
security forces were reported to have detained more than 8JJQ0 
people fra- political reasons in 1989. 

Opec rules out oil price action 

Mr Sadek Boussena, Qpec’s president, said yesterday the organi- 
sation could do nothing to rein in soaring oil prices and said it 
was up to industrial countries to heto, Reuter reports from 
Jakarta, 
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Africa’s success story turns sour 

Jidian Ozanne on democracy’s fragile foothold in the Ivory Coast 


O NCE feted as a rare 
African model of politi- 
cal stability and eco- 
nomic success the Ivory Coast 
is now in the throes of 
upheaval and uncertainty. 
After 30 years of one-man rule 
the first multi-party elections 
are due on October 28. The 
polls mark one of the most 
important attempts under way 
in Africa to move away from 
post-colonial authoritarianism 
towards democracy at a time of 
economic decline and struc- 
tural adjustment 
It is a formidable challenge. 
After years of mismanagement, 
excessive regulation and cor- 
ruption the country is crippled 
with an unserviceable $15bn 
(£7.60bn) external debt, exorbi- 
tant levels of public expendi- 
ture, massive capital flight, an 
oligopolistic productive sector 
and an export economy depen- 
dent on two cash crops whose 
value in the world market has 
more thaw halved in tha last 
four years. 

The economic crisis has 
exposed long-suppressed politi- 
cal discontent with the regime 
of President Felix Hcraphouet- 
Boigny, or "the old man”, who 
has ruled for three decades. A 
series of strikes and demon- 
strations in the last six months 
has rocked the country. 

For the first time a political 
opposition, legalised in May, is 
openly challenging the presi- 
dent. It is common now on the 
streets of Abidjan for the “old 
man" to be derided as a thief, 
liar and dictator as demonstra- 
tors dash violently with the 
police and army. 

At the time of independence 
from France in 1960 few 
observers would have pre- 
dicted today’s political and eco- 
nomic problems. Mr Hou- 
phouet-Boigny, unlike other 
post-colonial African leaders, 
rejected chauvinism and social- 
ism, welcomed French techno- 
crats, expatriates and business- 
men and shunned 
nationalisation and heavy 
spending on defence. 

The Ivorian economic mira- 
cle" was based on a simple pol- 
icy. paying high prices to form- 
ers for their cash crops. Over 
the next 25 years, with the help 
of booming world prices for 
cocoa and coffee, the Ivory 
Coast became the fastest grow- 
ing non-oil producer in Africa. 

But in the 1980s cocoa and 
coffee prices piummetted and 



Riot police in Ivory Coast, with rifles and clubs, women called for opposition access to the affl- 
herd women an to a truck yesterday during an dal media in the run-up to the country’s first 
o ppos i tion party demonstration for press free- multi-party elections on October 28. Police 
dom broken up by tear gas, agencies report broke up a pprotest on Sunday by several hun- 
from Abidjan. Fifty women were arrested. The dred supporters of the Ivorian Popular Front. 


the clouds of foreign debts and 
capital flight began to gather. 

The economy was ill-pre- 
pared when the crunch came 
with tumbling commodity 
prices. Between 1985 and 1987 
average cocoa prices fell from 
£2,028 to £1,320 a tonne. In May 
1987 the government started 
defaulting on commercial 
debts, now estimated at 
between $4.5-5bn, Including 
about $2.4bn (CFA Fr456bn) in 
arrears. 

The government eventually 
negotiated a s t r u ct ura l adjust- 
ment programme in July 1989 
with the International Mone- 
tary Fund and a 17 month 
standby facility worth 
SDRl75An.<£129J2m) 

Part of that package was a 
reduction in the producer mice 
for cocoa from CFA FT4QG to 
CFA Fr200 a kilogramme, 
which was implemented last 
October as world cocoa prices 
fell farther to £816 a kilo- 
gramme. In November the 
Fund released the first tranche 
of the standby worth SDR27-3m 

and international donors 

pledged $4bn, 75 per cent in 
debt rescheduling. 

But other measures, in par- 
ticular raising revenue to 


tarkifl the mounting govern- 
ment deficit, were not imple- 
mented. In February, with 
domestic debt estimated at 
CFA FTSOCfon and a crippling 
liquidity crisis in the braking 
system, the Fund refused to 
disburse the second tranche of 
its standby facility until radi- 
cal measures were 

The government imposed a 
“solidarity tax" on public sec- 
tor workers of 1540 per cent 
and 1-11 per cent on private 
sector workers. 

This move was met by a 
wave of protest which forced 
the gove rnm ent to scrap the 
measures. Dr Alassane Ouat- 
tara, a former IMF director for 
Africa and governor of the 
West African Central Bank 
(BCEAO) was brought in to 
recommend an alternative pro- 
gramme. 

But by then the political 
genie was out of the bottle. 
Mounting external p ress u re for 
political reform, open revolt on 
the streets of Abidjan and 
growing political opposition 
forced toe government to legal- 
ise opposition political parties. 

The “Ouattara” plan aims to 
cut fiio fiscal deficit from 18 
per cent of GDP in 1989 to fi-10 


per cent this year by reducing 
g overnment expenditure by 
CFA Fr700bn and raising an 
extra CFA Fr30bn in revenue. 

The plan has secured the 
release of donor financing 
worth approximately (950m 
fills year. 

Dr Ouattara plans a compre- 
hensive privatisation and eco- 
nomic reform programme, it 
wifi, start within the next few 
weeks with the sale of the elec- 
tricity company. There will 
also be a debt refinancing 
scheme, including buy-backs 
and drat equity swops. 

He wants to maintain flexi- 
ble interest rates, with Ivorian 
rates at least 1% higher than 
in France and is strictly 
against any rwiiTi riinnB op cap- 
ital flight, estimated for the 
BCEAO countries at CFA 
Frl50-180bn a year. 

“If people want to get their 
money out that Is their privi- 
lege,” Dr Ouattara said. "I 
don't believe in restrictions or 
investment codes. They just 
create more bureaucracy." 

But while Dr Ouattara’s 
plans may repre s e n t a funda- 
mental turning point the chal- 
lenge of dismantling the regu- 
latory framework and 
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overhauling the economic anil 
fliaraai system is formidable. 

Furthermore, there are polit- 
ical constraints. Although the 
president has agreed to a 
multi-party system in theory, 
Mr Laurent Gbagbo, the leader 
of the Front Populaire Ivorien, 
claims the ruling party has 
already started cheating - 
buying votes, interfering with 
electoral registration, denying 
toe opposition access to the 
media. 

Most Ivorians agree that if 
the government comes clean 
and acts responsibly a peaceful 
transition to democracy is pos- 
sible. But so for the signs are 
that the “old man” is deter- 
mined to cling to absolute 
power by force if necessary. If 
the oppotition carry out 
threats of disruption the tenta- 
tive steps towards economic 
reform would quickly be lost 
Whether that happens or not 
will, like everything: else in 
Ivory Coast, depend on the old 

•man- 


Chinese leaders told 
harsh truth on 
attracting investors 


CHINA'S old guard communist 
leadership was told by foreign 
businessmen yesterday that it 
hud to implement political and 
economic reforms to attract 
investors, Renter reports from 
Shanghai. 

Some speeches delivered to a 
conference on investment in 
Shanghai were received in 
silence by Chinese officials. 

Mr William Simon, former 
US treasury secretary, said: 
“From Latin America to east- 
ern Europe to the Pacific rim, 
the tide of freedom is rising. 
The pace of change is qu ick e n - 
ing. 

“Country after country is 
discarding old dogmas and 
looking to light the lamp of 
liberty to guide them along a 
new rad better road. 

“Those who stubbornly ding 
to the old ways will be left 
behind by millions of people 
who for the first time in their 
lives are going to be free to 
follow their dreams with mini. 
mal interference from the 
state. But most importantly in 
this process, China must not 
be left behind." 

The Shanghai conference 
was organised by the city’s 
reformist mayor, Mr Zhu 
Rongji, who has been given the 
green fight by the central gov- 
ernment for a winlH- iifllinn dol- 
lar development project in 
Pudong in the eastern suburbs. 

Foreign speakers that if 
fiHwa was to attract the SSQbn 
(£25.3bn) needed to make 
Pudong a success, it had to 


open markets to foreign banks, 
expand Shanghai’s stock 
exchange, tap Chinese savings, 
and recognise the right of pri- 
vate ownership. 

Mr Simon, speaking about 
what he called toe “tragedy of 
Tiananmen Square” — the 
crushing of pro^temocrflicy pro* 
tests in Peking in June last 
year with heavy loss of life - 
Mr Simon said US businessmen 
were worried about China's 
long-term stability and com- 
mitment to economic reform. 

“China, does not guarantee 
the rights of foreign business 
operating in your country and 
there is no law prohibiting the 
government from seizing the 
assets of these enterprises,” 
said Mr Simon, who now heads 
his own securities firm. 

Some western participants 
said privately they were con- 
cerned about political uncer- 
tainty in China because of its 
ageing leadership- But most 
said they were keen to invest 
in China if the conditions were 

right. 

But one businessman said 
that some Chinese officials, 
while pleased at attracting 
prominent foreign investors, 
had expressed displeasure at 
what they saw as toe negative 
tone of some speeches. 

Mr Simon said a strong sig- 
nal to the world of China's 
intentions would be “to pre- 
serve Hong Kong as the mira- 
cle of growth and toe model of 
free enterprise that it has come 
to represent”. 


Li jury set 
to consider 
verdict 

By John EBJofl in Hong Kong 

A VERDICT is expected today 
or tomorrow in the trial of Mr 
Ronald Li, the former chair- 
man of Hong Kong’s stock 
exchange, now in its seventh 
week in Hong Kong’s High 
Court Mr Li has pleaded not 
guilty to two charges linked to 
share purchases in 1966 and 
1987 when he was chairman of 
both the exchange’s listing 
committee and the exchange 
itself. Maximum penalty on 
each charge is seven years’ 
Imprisonment and a 
HKJSOO.OOO (£33,000) fine. 

Yesterday Mr Justice Bok- 
haiy started his summing up 
and .is expected to finish this 
morning when the jury of four 
men and three women, all eth- 
nic Chinese, will retire. 

Mr Bokhary emphasised to 
the jury that the “defendant's 
state of mind is crucial”. The 
prosecution's case is that Mr Li 
thought he was soliciting a 
personal reward for the 
exchange’s approval of share 
Hitting for the two 
When he rang hankerR asking 
for preferential allocations. 


Japanese prices op 

Japanese wholesale prices rose 
0-9 per cent last month com- 
pared with the same month a 
year ago due to the Impact of 
the Middle East crisis on fuel 
prices, Stefan Wagstyl writes. 
The increase would have been 

higher without appreciation at 
toe yen, up 5.7 per cent against 

toe US dnTlar las t mnnth 


S Korea labour shortage forecast 


By John FUddbig in Seoul 

SOUTH KOREA will face a 
serious labour shortage by the 
emd of the dflwwfe because of a 
falHng htrth rate, a renlor offi- 
cial at toe Economic Planning 

Board said yesterday. 

Mr Lee Kan g Wo o, director 
general of the EPB’s statistics 
bureau, said that if trends con- 
tinue, by 2000 the number of 
births will be matched by toe 
number of deaths. 

An official at the EPB’s 
labour planning division said 

that- many TTiarmfnrtnrlng Inthife 

tries were experiencing acute 
labour shortages. He said that, 


whereas unemployment for 
graduates was a relatively high 
4J. per cent, the overall tmem- 
ptoyment rate was oily 22 per 
cent and about 1 per cent for 
people who leave school early. 

Companies are not allowed to 
import labour in spite of strong 
lobbying from South Korean 
Indiiatrialicfra 

South Korea’s population 
growth rate, which, was almost 3 
per cent in i960 has fallen 
steadily over recent years. This 
year it will be about 0.97 per 
cent and is expected to drop to 
0.75 per cent m the year 2000 


and zero in 2020. 

According to Mr Lee, the 
country’s population will begin 
to shrink after peaking at ahm t 
505m in 2020, up from the cur- 
rent level of 4245m. 

A m ain re ason for toe decline 
is that families are smaller. The 
number of Children per average 
family has fallen from about six 
in the 1960s to 2d in 1980 and an 
expected level of L7 by the end 
of the century. 

Life expectancy, meanwhile, 
is expected to increase from 70s 
years now to 72.7 years In 2000 
and 759 in 2020. 
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The merger of Siemens and Nixdorf is "Synergy at work", 
offering a major competitive' advantage for the customers of 
Siemens Nixdorf Information Systems. 

"Synergy at work" expresses both the philosophy and the 
strategic direction of the company. The potential for synergy has 
been woven into the fabric and corporate structure of the new 
organisation. 

To meet today's challenges in the international IT marketplace, 
the complementary strengths of the two companies have been 
integrated into market-focused, customer-oriented divisions 
designed to respond rapidly and flexibly to the special require- 
ments of manufacturing and service industries, commercial and 

public sectors. 

Siemens Nixdorfs customers will benefit from a comprehen- 
sive line of products and services, ranging from specialised indi- 
vidual applications to integrated corporate system solutions, 


from notebook PCs to supercomputers, and from dedicated 
business systems to computernetworks for multinational organi- 
sations. 

Our worldwide sales, customer service and support organisa- 
tion is in place. 

Our technological and market sector expertise is second to 
none. 

Our reputation for software development and systems inte- 
gration is firmly established. 

Capital ideas, the capital to implement them, the commitment 
to research and development and the latest manufacturing 
techniques assure market leadership. 

The Siemens Nixdorf merger has created a single powerful 
entity - the largest European-based computer manufacturer. 
And together with its customers, this union of complementary 
strengths will shape the future of computing in the Nineties. 
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House nears approval for 
Democrat budget package 


By Peter Ridden, US Editor, in Washington 


THE House of Representatives 
was last night on the way to 
approving a Democrat budget 
package Involving a substan- 
tial increase in income taxes, 
especially on the wealthy, as 
the Bush administration 
underlined its support for 
a l terna ti ve proposals from the 
Senate fiTumrw committee. 

Resolving differences 
between the two plans and 
producing a package accept- 
able to the White House is 
expected to take longer 
t biw the deadline of Friday 
midnight, when the US 
government runs out of money 

a pam 

A further complication is 
that many Senate Democrats 
are more sympathetic to the 
House plan than to the fri anna 
committee package, produced 
by their own leadership with 
Republican support However, 
any rank-and-file Democrat 
alternative is likely to be 
defeated and the extent of tax 

increases win be determined in 
a House/Senate conference. 

The obvious stumbling block 
is if Democrats push through a 

plan which increases taxes 
much more than the Senate 
committee version, thereby for- 


cing another con f ro n tation and 
shutdown of government 

President George Bush yes- 
terday continued nia cam p a ign 
trips around the US, arguing 
that the budget crisis was the 
result of Congress’s failure to 
act 

A new Washington Post/ABC 
News poll points to a farther 
drop in Mr Bush's approval rat- 
ing as president; down to 56 
per cent, compared with 75 per 
cent a month ago, and the low- 
est level since he took office. 

Moreover, 79 per cent of 
Americans think the country is 
“pretty seriously on the wrong 
track,” the most negative 
result found in a lenrung poll 
since the oQ crisis of the mid- 
1970s. 

Congressman BUI Gray, the 
House majority whip, yester- 
day predicted the Democrat 
plan, which would raise the 
top marginal income tax rate 
from 28 to 33 per cent and 
impose a 10 per cent surtax on 
millionaires, would pass. He 
said “those who enjoyed the 
champagne of the lS 80 s will be 
paying their fair share in defi- 
cit reduction". 

The House rules committee, 
which determines procedure. 


early yesterday ruled out of 
order a Republican ait mua t i ro 
which reties almost entirely on 
a freeze on spending, as It 
would reduce the federal defi- 
cit by only about $400bn over 
five years, rather than the 
agreed target of |50flfan. 

Mr Nicholas Brady, TJS trea- 
sury Secretary, wnHa dear tiie 
a dminis t r ation's opposition to 
the House Democrat plan. 

He said the president would 
“probably sign” the Senate 
finance committee package 
w hich , together with an ftrftfar 
House W ay s and means mm - 
nuttee dan, is dose to file orig- 
inal ■bipartisan agreement, 
fl e frafi pH 19 day s aao. 

Be added that then “the gov- 
ernment will operate in a nor- 
mal way and the people wont 
have to look at a government 
shutdown". 

The Senate finaww commit- 
tee version, described by Mr 
Brady as “fair and equitable*, 
proposes some increases in tax- 
for the better-off as a result of 
a limit on deductions. 

Many Senate Democrats, 
believing the White House is 
on the defensive, want to go 
further and move nearer to the 
House Democrat version. 



i££?SS Senate backs $268bni defence spending bill 


THE US Senate has passed a $268 .2bn 
(£136bn) 1991 defence spending bin, rebuff- 
ing efforts to accelerate US troop with- 
drawals from Europe and halt production 
erf the B-2 Stealth bomber, writes Lionel 
Barber in Washington. 

passage of the bill puts the Senate at 
odds with the House of Repres en tativ e s, 
which has approved legislation which cuts 
more thaw $2bn from the Strategic Defence 
Initiative - “Star Wars” - programme 
and terminates production of the troubled 
B-2. 

These differences must now be ironed 
out in conference talks between House and 
Senate members, before the final version 


of the hfll is submitted to Presidefat George 

Bush for signature. 

Mr Bush has fee power to veto, but the 
Senate Mil is likely to be fiie best deal he 
cam get. 

The legislation, reflects a near $l&2bn 
cut from military appropriations for fiscal 
1990, which ended last September 30. Sev- 
eral dose votes — both on the B-2 and cm 
US troop redactions In Europe — suggest 
rim* sentiment for further ifafcmy p trfs is 
growing on Capitol MIL - -• 
production of the B-2 will have to scaled 
back from the 75 aircraft currently sought 
by the Pentagon, according to Senator 
Sam Nunn, chairman of the Senate armed 


.services committee. Taking account of 
research end development costs and fire 
reduction in planned purchases, the price 
of each plane has risen to more than 
8800m. 

• A group of US aenators plans to intro- 
duce an amendm ent that would give Mr 
Bush the authority to dispense up to 
$70Qm-worth of Pentagon weapons stocks 
to 

The pfan - modelled on fee Second 
World War “Lend Lease” concept, under 
which the US provided material support 
for Britain before entering the war - aims 
to respond to Iraqi threats against Israel, 
according to its supporters. 
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Milken’s mini-trial plays 
to a packed courtroom 


T HE hottest ticket in 
town is not for a Broad- 
way show. It is a place 
in the so-called “mini-trial’’ of 
Mr Mir-haal Milken, former 
junk bond king at Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert, the US invest- 
ment bank which filed for 
bankruptcy in February. 

Every morning, several 
hours before proceedings start, 
press and public alike jostle for 
places in a downtown Manhat- 
tan courtroom. Outride, pho- 
tographers throng the court- 
house steps waiting for the 
man who created and ran 
Drexel’s all-powerful high yield 
bond department 
This is not just a desire to 
gloat over a Mien angeL Hie 
hearing is being held to help 
judge KImha Wood. to gain a 
better sense of Mr. Milken’s 
character. 

He has already pleaded 
guilty to six charges related 
breaches of securities law and 
has agreed to pay $600m 
(£30L5m) in ffwps and restitu- 
tion; the judge’s job is to devise 
an appropriate sentence, which 
could range from community 
service up to 28 years’ impris- 
onment 

Mr Milken’s settlement with 
the government means there is 
no question of fresh evidence 
leading to further personal 
indictments. 

Yet if what the government 
alleges is correct, the activities 
of Drexel in the mid-to-late 
1960s probably constitute the 
biggest single scam ever perpe- 
trated in the history of the 
securities industry. 


The question is how much 
can the government prove and 
how much can be laid at Mr 
Milken' s door? And how should 
white collar crime be pun- 
ished? 

Inside the courtroom matters 
are orderly and generally 
good-natured. Because of thne 
constraints, the government 
has selected three items out of 
a hefty dossier of alleged mis- 
demeanours which it claims 
Drexel and Mr Milken commit- 
ted. 

Nikki Tait in 
New York 
reports that the 
junk bond king 
has kept his cool 

One examp le is the alleged 
manipulation of the share price 
of Wickes, a home products 
company which Drexel won as 
a oft ™* after a struggle. But 
the government’s witnesses 
have been at best contradic- 
tory and, sometimes, down- 
right unhelpful. 

Mr Milken's lawyers are cer- 
tainly serving their client welL 
The tall, grey4iaired and crag- 
gily imposing figure of Mr 
Arthur Liman, who had previ- 
ously crossed swords with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver 
North during congressional 
hearing s on the Iran-Contra 
affair , brings an air of emo- 
tional commitment to every 


cross-examination. 

The thrust of his case is that 
“Mike Milken, the myth” is 
being muddled with reality. He 
pleads the case with a rare 
degree of professional convic- 
tion. 

Mr John Carroll, for the gov- 
ernment, is a more mundane, if 
resolutely chirpy figure who 
pings away at details. But by 
the end of Monday, even Judge 
Wood seemed uncertain what 
two days of government evi- 
dence bad revealed. 

What, she asked, “can I rely 
on that connects [Mr Milken] 
to the Boesky Organisation?" 
And why, she persisted, was it 
more likely to be Mr Milken 
who initiated the Wickes 
trades by Boesky than, say, 
other members of Drexel? 

The government response 
centred on the broad assertion 
feat “Milken was file only per- 
son there who was able to 
authorise the trades and make 
good Mr [Ivan] Boesky’s 
losses”. 

But it went little further 
than his rfwhna on opening 
day. 

Mr M flfre n has been quietly 
entering and leaving the court- 
room via a back-door, and then 
sitting pensively wife his back 
to fee public benches, writing 
copious notes and occ as ionally 
conferring with Mr Taman. 

The former Drexel superstar 
has now relaxed a little - 
occasionally making eye con- 
tact wife others in the hearing 
room — but maintaining a 
fixed jaw and steely demean- 
our. 


Brazil’s state oil group in federal probe 


PETROBRAS, Brazil’s 
govenmient-cosifroQed oil con- 
cern, is under federal investi- 
gation for an operation to pur- 
chase 8300m (flH22m) of state 
debt for resale to the central 
bank at a profit of more than 
80 per cent, write s Victoria 
Chiffife in S&u Paulo. 

Mr Lutz Octavio da Motta 
Vedga, Petrobras president, has 
confirmed fee Qpoatioin, aimed 
at reducing the company’s defi- 
cit, estimated at $L2bn at the 


end of September. 

The move involved the pur- 
chase of discounted debt in the 
secondary market for subse- 
quent resale to fee central 
bank at face value. 

Mr Motta Veiga said the 
operation has been neither 
completed nor cancelled. How- 
ever, Mr Ibrahim Erie, central 
hank president, it had 

been suspended. The company 
stood to make a profit of 
$245JSm, wife some cl the gain 


coming from currency tra din g 
profits. 

Government o ffi c ials said 
that, although Petrobras’ 
actions were not technically 
iTiag ni, fee m mpany may have 
compromised national inter- 
ests. Brazil is in the middle of 
debt negotiations wife foreign 
banks, who are likely to be 
imhap py wife the aimwitimont 
of large amounts of foreign 
currency reserves .to subh an 
operation. 


California 
continues to 
count cost 
of quake 

By Louisa Kohoa 

in San Francisco 

IN San Francisco the most 
image of the earth- 
quake a year ago today- is the 
Embarcadero Fteeway, one of 
fee primary routes into the 
city from the south, ' which 

remains closed. 

The two-tiered s tructure was 
declared unsafe shortly after, 
fee quake and, after much 
local debate, the city’s board 
of supervisors has deci ded - to 
tear down the structure, 
rather di«" repair if. 

Across the bay, in Oakland, 
fee wreckage of the Cyprus 
section of freeway, which col- 
lapsed killing 42 people, has 
SStaradoSn. m its {dace is 
a desolate gap amid the low- 
cost housing. 

Before the quake the Embar- 
cadero carried 60,000 cars a 
day along fee city’s waterfront 
to Chinatown, fee North Beach 
restaurant district and Fisher- 
man’s Wharf, the city’s prime 
tourist attractions. Traders 
claim its destruction will per- 
manently damage their bust- 

Yet most of San Frandscti's 
tourist industry appears £o 
have a good recover?. 
After dipping 80 per cent in 
fee Immediate aftermath of 
the quake, tourism revenues 
have recovered significantly, 
albeit to lower levels than a 
year ago. 

The expensive homes in fee 
Marina district that were 
destroyed have quickly been 
rebuilt. Federal funding of 
930m (£l5^m) has ensured fits 
repair of the San Francisco- 
ikahiwm! Bay Bridge und many 
other damaged structures. 

Far some, however, fee leg- 
acy of Loma Prieta, as the 
earthquake has been officially 
named, is more severe. 

In the rftkw of Santa Crux 
and Watsonville, about 75 
miles south of San Francisco 
and for closer to the e p ice n tre, 
the evidence of the quake’s 
destructive force is still pain- 
fully visible. 

Santa Cruz’s once bnstUng 
shopping area has hem left a 
virtual ghost town, wife deep 
excavation pits where build- 
ings once stood. 

Dozens of businesses con- 
tinue to operate In makeshift 
marquees erected in the weeks 
following the quake, but at 
least 100 retail businesses 
have folded. The r emainde r 
report sales are less than a 
quarter of those prior to the 
earthquake. 

In nearby Watsonville, an 
hispanlc agricultural town, 
about 40 low-income families 
still Uve In temporary trailers 
supplied by the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency. 
Their, low-rent homes were 
destroyed last October and 
although many have been 
repaired or rebuff!, rents have 
increased and for these fami- 
lies are no longer affordable. 

Eventually, according to 
local officials, the famUine 
may be evicted. 

There is lasting resentment 
In Watsonville that the world 
watched San Francisco’s prob- 
lems but ignored the small 
town’s plight. More than 900 
homes in the town were 
severely damaged or destroyed 
and the high school was frrep- 


Today, as residents of the 
San Francisco Bay area 
remember what happened at 
5.04pm a year ago, fhey will 
count the costs - 68 dead, 
more than 3£00 Injured, more 
than 1,000 homes destroyed 
and almost 400 failed busi- 
nesses. The vast majority, 
howev er, will count them good 
fortune. 
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Rom 2Hh Odober, foorio oflen own mom choice fat toe hotness 

traveller to Spain. 

lhafs because wel be opera fi np our brand-new dafr services 
tarn Gcdwtek dbect to Madrid Baicetona and Malaga 
(tarn Heathrow we canflnue to By out Itaf to Madrid in the tnomtna 
and tost bade tn the evening, every weekday. So you can haw a tuS 

{Jay's work wflhout staying ov«: 

You can d» fly droct to bah Barcelona and Madrid 3 days a 
week Irom Bfcminoharn and dafy Crom Manchester 

These new services are h addsan to our dbect defly tfows tram 


londoa 0714375422 


061 4S5 5444 


Hecftraw to a further 10 desflnaBons; tndudhg Bacetona, BSbao 
andSevfl*. 

flylno tote Preferen c e Class you! enjoy uratvetod service^ 
tndudne we of exclusive toerta report lounges <* Madrid aid 
Barcelona 

H you bevel regukxty. Joining Iberia's Business Traveler's Bonus 
Scheme wfl bring you many aflracttve extra berate, such as 
dteounk on cw tee and hotel accommodation h span 

So, IT you're looktoolora relctole service torn one af Europe* mod 
<x»4me aMnes, ten to baft, tie aUne hat rea*y means business. 


nrepmitniomt 


OfaMBW 0412410081 


Contact you Business Imvel Agent for deleft or ring your local 

fceria office. 

A See, SH> IXty hoe Voucher k cmanOy available to members ot 
to«la*s Business Traveller's Bonus Scheme Cotter doses 3I.12.9C0- To 
Join and data you voucher, simply send off toe coupon toe beriofc 
Business Traveler's Bonus, FRSPOST 1399. 

Stough, Berta SL14BU. 
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CAPTAIN COOK 

HAS ACCEPTED THE INVITATION. 




CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
WILL BE WAITING FOR HIM 
IN GENOA IN 1992. 


GENOA, MAY 15TH - AUGUST 15TH, 1992 

SPECIALIZED 

INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION 

"CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: 
SHIPS AND THE SEA" 



Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, discovered 
the New World in 1492. At the time it repre- 
sented a profound expansion of human know- 
ledge. Made possible by a combination of iron 
will-power and thinking years ahead of its 
time. Five hundred years later, in 1992, to 
mark the fifth centenary of his triumph, a Spe- 
cialized International Exhibition is to be moun- 
ted. Entitled “Christopher Columbus: Ships 
and the Sea". And, appropriately enough, it is 
to be held in Genoa. As the great maritime 
civilizations meet to celebrate and illustrate the 
story of seafaring. And to look forward to the 
future. Exploring the latest ideas, projects and 
technology. Among the participating countries 


is Great Britain. A nation so rich in marine 
tradition and culture could not possibly afford 
to miss out. The site for the exhibition will be 
Genoa’s Old Harbour. A recreation of the uni- 
que structures of the ancient port. Designed by 
architect Renzo Piano and developed by the Iri 
Group Company Italimpianti the project will 
rebuild the “heart” of the town. Bringing Ge- 
noa closer to the roots of its ancient civilisa- 
tion. In addition the whole complex will serve, 
after the exhibition, as an important multifun- 
ction centre for the town. 1992, therefore, is 
an important date for all the seafaring nations 
of the world. One they cannot afford to miss. 
As they meet on the threshold of the next mil- 
lennium to forge a new bond between man 

and sea. 



corn 

THE PROTAGONISTS OF 


S 

HE SEA MEET IN GENOA. 
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UK NEWS 


CHEMICALS 


ICI and Exxon announce 
belt-tightening moves 

By Ian Rodger in Tokyo and James Buxton, Scottish Correspondent 


Imperial Chemicals Group 
(Id), the interna t i on a l group, 
is to cut about £100m from its 
planned expenditure of 

£lbn next year. 

In a {rirniiar belt-tightening 

exer cise, Exxon Chemical is to 
halt work on building a £235m 
ethylene plant at Mossmorran 
In Fife, Scotland, because of 
higher crude oil prices caused 
by the Gulf crisis. 

The announcements fit the 
general trend of rapidly declin- 
ing confidence among UK man- 
ufacturers and a reluctance to 
sanction large investment pro- 
jects shown in recent surveys 
by the Confederation of British 
Industry, the US’s employers’ 

organisation. 

The move by ICI, is part of 
what Sir Denys Henderson, the 
chemical group's chairman, 
described yesterday as the 
start of a two-year "belt tight- 
ening” period. The company, 
Britain’s largest manufacturer, 
has told its business operations 
to cut running costs during the 
annual budgetary review, 
which starts next month. 

Sir Denys was speaking in 
Japan after opening a £50m 
plant to make plastic film, 
which he described as the larg- 


est single investment there to 
date by a British company. 

The cuts in capital expendi- 
ture were to give ICI "room for 
manoeuvre if we see an acqui- 
sition that would help us 
change shape.” The £100m 
would not be *"*«*«» by making 
emergency cuts and no deci- 
sions had yet been made about 
which projects would be 
affected. About half Id’s Elbn 
investment programme is 
spent in Britain. 

The Exxon project is expec- 
ted to be delayed by about two 
years. It was due to come on- 
stream in the first half of 1988, 
with work on site starting next 


The postponement is a blow 
to the economy of Fife where 
unemployment is 9.6 per cent 
The plant would have created 
1*500 construction jobs, 70 per- 
manent jobs and 230 spm-off 
jobs. Exxon Chemical said that 
it had re v iew e d the economic 
outlook and now expected 
slower growth in chemicals, 
especially with the possibility 
of higher crude prices continu- 
ing. The chemical industry, it 
believed, would have spare 
steam cracking and derivative 
capacity until the mid-1990s. 


" High er crude prices have 
deepened the recession and 
they have led to a dip in 
demand,” famn mid. 

Mr John Holloway, chief 
executive of Exxon Chemical 
in the UK, said the project 
would be kept under constant 
review "to determine the opti- 
mum time fin: resumption. We 
are still confident we will go 
ahead with the project.” It 
would provide new capacity at 
the lowest cost possible. 

Further development efforts 
will be suspended and person- 
nel reassigned. Engineering 
design work done so far will be 
retained for later use. 

The project is intended to 
Increase ethylene capacity at 
Mossmotran by 40 per cent to 
900,000 tonnes, making it one 
of the world's largest ethylene 
plants. Mossmorran, opened in 
1988k is operated by Exxon in 
partnership with Shell Chemi- 
cals, which would use half of 
the capacity of the new plant 

The plant would use ethane 
gas piped from the North Sea. 
Exxon would transport its out- 
put to polyethylene plants at 
Antwerp, Belgium, and Shell, 
to Stanlow and Carrington in 
north-west England. 


Factory output continues slide 


By Rachel Johnson, Economics Staff 


THE UK economy is slipping 
further towards recession 
according to official figures 
yesterday showing a drop in 
Britain’s factory output for the 
third successive month and a 
marked w eakening in the gov- 
ernment’s finances. 

The Central Statistical Office 
announced that manufacturing 
output fell by 1 per cent In 
August, a much bigger decline 
than the 0.3 per cent expected 
in the City. 

Further evidence of recess- 
ionary conditions came with 
news of one of the biggest 
monthly falls on record in UK 
truck sales - down last month 
by just under 40 per cent com- 
pared with a year earlier, and 
an announcement by IQ oat it 
was to cut capital spending by 
10 per ce nt . 

Other official figures showed 
that weakness in economic 


activity had created revenue 
shortfalls and put pressure on 
the g overnment to increase its 
borrowings. 

Over the three months to 
August, manufacturing output 
was 1 per cent lower than in 
the previous three months, 
adding to evidence that the 
sharp economic slowdown 
began in earnest at the start of 
the summer. 

The CSO said that the under- 
lying trend for manufacturing 
output was "flat*. Over the 
three months to August, out- 
put was 0.7 per cent higher 
than in the anna three mnnthg 
last year. 

This stagnation of growth 
appeared to justify a cut in 
interest rates, some analysts 
said. They expected economic 
growth to flgrfrng in third and. 
fourth quarters - and that the 
UK would experience a reces- 


sion according to the American 
definition of two consecutive 
quarters of negative growth. 

The worsthit market sectors 
were minerals, engineering, 
textiles, clothing and footwear, 
and mechanical and electrical 
engineering. The chemicala 
sector — which invested and 
produced heavily between 1987 
and 1989 - showed a sharp fall 
of 2.5 per cent In output 
between the two t h r oo m onth 
periods. 

The investment goods indus- 
tries also fell by 25 per cent 
The August index of industrial 
production is a provisional 
1095 (1985= 200), aftera revised 
109.6 in July. 

Total industrial production, 
which torimtew the energy sec- 
tor, fell by 1 per omit m the 
three months to August com- 
pared with the previous three 
months. 


Truck sales 
fall 40% 
as recession 
hits market 

By John Griffiths 

UK TRUCK sales in September 
experienced one of the biggest 
mon thly falls on record, a fall 
of Just under 40 per cent 
against the same period last 
year. 

The drop wmrfcgd a farther 
w o rsening of what is now a 
year-long recession In the 
track market, which is widely 
regarded as a baromet er of 
activity in the economy. 

The downturn, however. Is 
increasingly being felt in other 
sectors of the commercial 
v ehicle market, imUfating ttyrt 
a wide variety of small traders 
are being hit by high Interest 
rates and falling demand for 
ftigh- services. 

Statistics from the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders show that sales of 
medium vans such as the Ford 
Transit were down last month 
by more than a third, on a 
year-on-year basis. Sales of 
light vans - such as those 
based on Ford Escorts or 
Rover Maestros — were down 
by just under 30 per cent 

Leading truck industry exec- 
utives say that the 1 percent- 
age point cut in base rates 
announced by Mr John Major, 
the Chancellor, earlier this 
month will not of itself stimu- 
late ran wed confidence. 

They say it will require far- 
ther cuts of at least two per- 
centage paints to generate sig- 
nificant numbers of new 
orders. 

Unlike cars, more than a 
third of which are bought fay 
private motorists, vans and 
trucks are bought mostly far 
commercial reasons and are 
replaced only when considered 
necessary. As such, they pro- 
vide a valued indicator of com- 
mercial and Industrial pros- 
pects for the UK. 

The steepness of the drop in 
truck wla» ranght even some 
o f th e main Industry partici- 
pants by surprise. 

Mr Ian Jones, marketing 
director of Leyland DAF, the 
UK heavy truck mar ket leads, 
nevertheless said that the 
decline may now have bot- 
tomed out. "The market 
started to fall away in October 
of last year, so from tills 
month on, the ton™ ahonM 
not appear so sharp and there 
should he a slow recovery”. 


Invisible exports bring in a tidy profit 


By Peter Marsh, Economics Staff 


BALLET TOURS, fees for 
sitting music exams and Brit- 
ish orche stras playin g abroad 
are earning Britain up to £2bn 
a year in exports that no one is 
recording, the British Invisible 
Exports Council (BZEC) said 
yesterday. 

The council, which repre- 
sents export-oriented service 
companies, believes It has 
uncovered a gap in govern- 
ment statistics an arts activi- 
ties that could reduce Britain’s 
current account which 

last year reached £19bn. 

Service industries last year 
had a surplus on overseas 
trade of £7bn. That helped to 
oEEset Britain's deficit in visible 

trade — mainly manirfarinw^ 
goods - of £24fea 

The legal and accou n tancy 
professions, banking and 
finance and the tourism trade 
are among the service busi- 
nesses whose overseas reve- 
nues are inrfnd ftfl in the gov- 
ernments official aiwwnk 

But according to the council, 
g o v ern ment statisticians have 
neglected to account for large 
slices of arts-related activities 
which earn foreign re v e n ues. 

They include overseas con- 
certs by UK orchestras, royal- 
ties on plays and TV pro- 
grammes and sales of paintings 
to foreigners. 

Mr Richard Mason, BUSC's 
executive director, said yester- 
day that total foreign oaitrfwg g 
from all UK arts-based activi- 
ties probably added up to 
about £4bn a year. 

Of this total, roughly half 



Music business: the overseas earnings of UK orchestras could cut the trade deficit 


was accounted for in the 
accounts as currently consti- 
tuted - for example under gen- 
eral royalty earnings - and 
the other half missed 


missed alto- 


The council haw commis- 
sioned the Economists Advi- 


sory Group, a consulting com- 
pany, to check on all relevant 
artistic endeavours and pro- 
duce a report by the end of the 
year. 

The report will be sent to the 

Central Statistical Office, the 
government body which com- 


piles trade statistics. It will 
form part of the office’s inter- 
nal review of balance of pay- 
ments data. The office started 
this in the summer after wor- 
ries that the UK might be fall- 
ing to record full details of all 
imports and exports. 


Power company to move Into gas 


By David Thomas, Resources Editor 


PLANS FOR a large increase in 
the use of natural gas in elec- 
tricity generation were 
unveiled yesterday by National 
Power, the largest UK electric- 
ity company. 

The company is proposing to 
build two gas-fired power sta- 
tions at a cost of more than 
£lbn and to join new gas explo- 
ration ventures in toe North 
S6flL 

National Power, which is 
due to be privatised in Febru- 
ary, views its plans as part of a 
strategy to reduce dependence 
on supplies from British 

It believes that it might 
account for a tenth of UK gas 
consumption fay the mid of the 
century, with the electricity 
industry as a whole burning a 
quarter of all UK gas supplies. 


The industry uses almost no 
gas to produce power at pres- 
ent, hut toe prospects for its 
use have been transformed by 
a relatively new technology 
using combined cycle gas tur- 
bines. 

Mr Colin Webster, National 
Power’s commercial director, 
armnmvring the new strategy 
yesterday, said: u Combined 
cycle gas turbine plants will be 
toe new plants of choice for 
environmental and economic 
reasons for the foreseeable 
fut ure." 

The company is to apply for 
planning permission for two 
gas-fired plants at existing 
power station sites at Stay- 
thorpe, Nottinghamshire and 
Didcot, Oxfordshire. 

Each will be up to 1*500MW 


in size, coat about £500m and 
will enter service in the second 
half of 1994. 

It has also joined as a minor- 
ity partner three consortia bid- 
ding for gas exploration per- 
mits in the 12th round of North 
Sea licence applications. 

Mr Webster said participa- 
tion in gas production - anew 
venture for the UK electricity 
industry - would help 
National Power to gain secu- 
rity over its supplies. 

He added that National 
Power might for the same rea- 
son take a stake in foreign coal 
producing ventures, with the 
US, Australia, Venezuela, Col- 
ombia and Indonesia toe mast 


Power is also plan- 
ning to add gas-turbines to 


mriwHng coal or ofi StatiOUS to 
increase their efficiency and . 
output. The addition of a 
150MW gas-turbine to a 500MW 
conventional unit would cost 
about E5QDDL . - . . .. 

The company is studying 
whether to add gas-turbines to 
its coal-fired stations at 
Eggborough, Yorkshire and 
Fawley , near Southamption. 
Each station, has four 50QMW 
units. 

National Power said! a com- 
bined cycle gas .station would 
use 27 pear cent less fuel, pro- 
duce 58 per cent less carton 
tWmrkin (the main greenhouse 
gas) and almost 100 per -.cent 
less sulphur dioxide One main 
cause of add rain) than an 
equivalent coaHtred sta t io n . . 
Capital Markets, Page 33. 


The MinisPORT HD is a truly portable PC. So why the plug? 






No matter where you are in the world, just plug the 
connector lead of your MinisPORT HD into die nearest 
telephone socket* and all the files, databases, and people 
you could possibly want become available at the touch of 
a button. 

Once connected, the MinisPORT HD will enable you to: 
e Send and receive i n fo r mation from private or pub&c 
databank networks. 


• Communicate instantly and directly to your company via 
electronic mail. 

• Send and receive in fo r mation to and from ywr business 
wherever you are. 

The MinisPORT HD. Invest £11195 plus modem and 
appropriate com ms software, and no matter where you are, 
you'll have your whale office right there with you. 

For more information, dial 0800 800 485 . 


ZENITH |g§S 

data systems liill 


GroupeBufl 


The MinisPORT HD from Zenith Data Systems. The portable PC that keeps you in touch. 







April 14& 1 ?2Z the first Volvo, left the 
p^uction-Bne. , 

■ _T*be car was an open tourer, made of 
sheet . metal,, fastened on to a wooden ftame. 

Yrflie chassis .was dual-purpose (it could 
also: be used for, a light lorry) ydth wpoden- 


Troiri the vary start, Volvo made their 
standard. 

^ ii rhey became famed for: their longevity. 

. . (Sw^ish surveys have shown that the 
average ^ life expectancy, of a Volvo is longer 
than; that of any other marque, including 
Mercedes and BMW.) 

• VOIiVO OX CJ4.500 vcavoWf-wm ns.«o m aim me. cm w* mtu 


Naturally, we expect the latest Volvo, the 
new 940, to uphold this tradition. 

Like all Volvos it is beautifully built and 
reassuringly safe. 

(Yes, the steel safety cage is very much 
in place.) 

But as you would expect the latest Volvo 
is also the most refined Volvo. 

The new body shape improves not only 
the look of big Volvos but also their aero- 
dynamic efficiency. • 

There is a range of engine options. 2 0 
litre, 2-3 litre, 2-3 litre 16 valve and 2-3 turbo; 
all with catalytic converters as standard. 


It is undoubtedly the quietest Volvo ever 
made, with 11 extra sound damping panels in 
the rear. 

The Volvo 940 GLE has everything you 
expect to find in a car of this class - ABS, 
central locking, heated seats, electric sun- 
roof, electric mirrors and windows, but also 
many things you wouldn’t expect. 

Who else but Volvo offers you an inte- 
grated child’s seat that folds out of sight 
when not in use? 

Who else would fit an environment 
warning light to monitor the car’s exhaust 
cleaning function? 


SMNMHt M1KMAI 6CUVEW CHARGE CI80, INC Ml . MICK CORRECT AT Tllll Of GHN4 10 MESS SPECIFICATIONS VARY KTWLEN 5A100N5 » ELATES. *** K * ir * AB0UI C*R€ l FRET CWli> SEAT 


Who else gives the centre passenger in the 
rear seat a proper inertia-reel seat belt? 

These are just a few of the features that 
make the Volvo 940 a worthy successor to the 
1927 car. 

You can discover many more at your 
nearest Volvo dealer. 

The 940 is available as a saloon or estate 
car with a choice of manual or automatic 
transmission. 

Whichever version you choose to try, you 
won’t have driven a better Volvo. 

THE NEW V01V0 940. 

PROGRAMME. PERSONAL EW'CffT SALTS IQHJ721 0C3ML FOR A BROCHURE PHONE 0800 *00 «J0 FREE. 
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Bank questions 
likelihood of 
exchange cartel 

By Stephen FIdler, Euromarkets Correspondent 


THE Bank of England 
yesterday expressed doubts 
that any attempt by banks to 
form a cartel in the foreign 
exchange market could suc- 
ceed and suggested any 
attempt to establish one would 
merely drive currency business 
elsewhere. 

The Bank's comments fol- 
lowed the launching of an 
investigation into an informal 
agreement among London- 
based banks over the trading 
of sterling In the foreign 
exchange market by the US’s 
Office of Fair Trading: 

The investigation wfQ aim to 
discover whether an informal 
accord, covering the spread 
between buyer and seller rates 
in foreign exchange trading 
among banks, is anti-competi- 
tive under the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act 

The agreement late last 
month by some of the largest 
traders in foreign exchange in 
the London market led them to 
widen spreads between buyer 
rates and seller rates for size- 
able interbank trades in Star- 
ling a piwaf the dollar and the 
D-Mark. 


The accord was not aimed at 
raising spreads at which banks 
dealt with their corporate cus- 
tomers, but to make Interbank 
trading more profitable in an 
attempt to encourage banks 
into the market 

Two significant currency 
trading banks in London, 
Chase Manhattan and Citi- 
bank, have been critical of the 
arrangement and have not 
joined. 

A ftawk of TBw gfawd spokes- 
man said foreign exchange 
market spreads were made by 
banks Individually and the 
Bank bad no role In approving 
them. He added: "We don't 
believe that any attempt to 
agree or set spreads between a 
small group of banks could 
succeed in a market as open 
and competitive as *hat in for- 
eign exchange." 

The operation of any cartel, 
however, would be a legitimate 
subject of an investigation by 
the OFT. Bankers yesterday 
mid they did not see the agree- 
ment as a cartel banka 
were free to set what spreads 
they liked, and there were no 
entry qualifications. 


NatWest to use Coutts bank name 


By David Lasceltas, Banking Editor 


NATIONAL Westminster Bank 
aims to expand its interna- 
tional private banking busi- 
ness using the name of Coutts, 
its UK private banking arm, as 
its spearhead. 

At the moment, NatWest 
provides banking services 
through Coutts in the UK, Nat- 
West International Trust Cor- 
poration in Nassau and Han- 
dels bank NatWest in Zurich. 


The bank will now create a 
new Coutts holding company 
which will own Coutts & Co, 
and a Swiss holding company 
for the non-UK private banking 
operations which will be given 
new names to Identify them 
more closely with Coutts. 

Coutts, one of the most 
exclusive banking namnw in 
the UK, became affiliated with 
the NatWest group in 1920. 


Employers 

demand 

European 

training 

standards 


By Fiona Thompson 

THE UK should copy France 
and Germany and lay down 
clear pathways for the educa- 
tion and training of 16-19 year- 
olds, according to a survey of 
employers in the Thames Val- 
ley west of London. 

The French and German 
systems are dearcot, with 
qualifications' tiered so that 
success at one lewd is an auto- 
matic key to entry at the next 
level. The UK “completely 
larfrg any systemati c series of 
pathways”, the study says. 

The Thames-ChUtera Cham- 
ber of C o mmer ca and industry 
approached 600 local compa- 
nies to determine what they 
wanted from the education 
system; ST per cent responded. 

To put the UK response in 
H mhwt , partner chambers in 
Augsburg in Bavaria and 
Nantes in Fays de la Loire, 

also participated. 

The study Mwchrfw that the 
West German dual system, 
gtwniiiwing practical, on-the- 


theo reflcal hmfr ndmn In vnca. 
■ Hnwai s chools. Is "undoubtedly 
the most im pre ssive organisa- 
tion of training young people, 
and Is responsihlefor produc- 
ing of Sw most 
and adaptable workforces In 
the world." 

• The opposition Labour 
Party Is to create a task force 
to learn from France’s success 
In e ncoura ging teenagers to go 
"hrfii farthe r 

Mr Jack Straw, the party's 
education spokesman, said 
after meeting Mr Lionel Jos- 
pin, French education minis- 
ter, he was gre atl y I m p resse d 
by “the strength of purpose 
sheer will” which France 
showed in r uining standards. 


Air Europe chairman denies interest in Dan-Air 

By Paul Betts, Aerospace Correspondent 


MR HARRY Goodman, the 
chairman of International Lei- 
sure Group (ILG), said yester- 
day he was not interested in 
acquiring Dan-Air, the UK air- 
line owned by Davies & New- 
man TTniding a, nor selling his 
own airline. Air Europe. 

“If I was offered Dan- Air for 
a pound, X would not buy it 
now nor in the future,” he saM 
in an interview. He added that 
after making this public state- 
ment, the stock market regular 
tors would not allow him to bid 
for Davies St Newman Hold- 
ings. 

Mr Goodman said his group 
had shown an interest in Dan- 
Air "some time ago" but had 
decided well before the Gulf 
crisis erupted this summer not 
to pursue a possible bid. 

Mr Goodman was seeking to 
dispel suggestions that he was 
trying to mufannhw Dan-Air to 
damage a competitor ami said 
he was not attempting to drive 
it down to buy it eventually 
cheaply. 

ILG's decision last week not 
to go ahead with the leasing of 
DanAir aircraft for seme of its 



High Flier: Goodman (above) 

tour business next summer 
caused a sharp fall in Davies & 
Newman shares. But Mr Good- 
man defended the derision yes- 
terday because he felt Dan-Air 
could become vulnerable as a 
result of its fleet of older less 
fuel efficient aircraft in the 
current of soaring jet 

ftiri prices. 

The collapse of Paramount 


wants to protect Ate Europe 

Airlines last year bad cost ILG 
which had leased aircraft from 
Paramount about £4 .2m, he 

w plafn al 

The uncertainties surround- 
ing Dan-Air bad also nr n r h p ta d 
ILG to give notice it was withd- 
rawing Air Europe engineering 
business from Dan-Air unless 
Davies & Newman could pro- 
vide financial guarantees to 


from Industry risks 

ensure the safe return of any 
Air Europe aircraft undergoing 
engineering work. . 

Davies & Newman recently 
announced it was putting its 
aircraft mafrrtenanre and engi- 
neering business up for 

Although there has also been 
long running speculation over 
the .future, of his airline, Mr 
Goodman «n*t "Air Europe is 


BfeSdthe present dlffiralt 
economic outlook would delay 
plans to float tine c ompany on 
the stock market. • 

• Boeing, the US aircraft 

manufacturer, should know by 

the end of the year whether 
British Airways -win become 
the first UK customer far Its 
new 777 twin Jet aircraft. 

japing - fmoanuc ad on Mon- 
day it was going ahead with 
production of the 8CKK390 pas- 
wager aircraft after US canter 
United Airlines ordered 68 of 
t b^rn jn a tll.iChh deal. - 

The Bori ng 777,- which wul 
go into service in 1995, is one 
of three planes BA is consider- 
ing as a replacement for its 
TrtStarsand DClOs; 

The other possibilities for 
BA are the European Airbus 
A3S0 and the MD-11 of Amer- 
ica's McDonnell Douglas. 

The . airline said a decision 
could be expected by the mid of 
the year. The 777 project gives 
Rolls-Royce, the UK engine 
manufacturer, the .opportunity 


Design hailed as secret weapon 


By Paid Abrahams 

DESIGN is the most potentially 
powerful, most under-utilised 
resource for strategy business 
competitiveness, a Financial 
Times conference on Product 
Strategies was told yesterday. 

Mr Arnold Wassennan, vice 
president of corporate indus- 
trial desig n and limnan factors 
at Unisys Corporation, told del- 
egates that increasingly desig n 
and design alone differentiates 
one product from another. 

Mr Wassennan argued that 
this had long been recognised 
by the Japanese. 

He gave the example of 
Sony, whose president, Mr 
Norio Ohga, has argued that 
his company now expects prod- 
ucts from different corpora- 


tions to be comparable on 
price, performance and fea- 
tures. Sony believes- design is 
the only thing that differenti- 
ates one product from another. 

Mr Wassennan painted out 
that onw of the shavers sold by 
Braun in Japan is not only the 
best-selling shaver on the mar- 
ket, but also the most expen- 
sive. The reason Braun is able 
to do this is a combinations of 
brand image and superior 
ifaaign which “knowledge 
value”, said Mr Wassennan. 

Mr BQ1 Moggridge, of Mog- 
gridge Associates, said that 
design now has. to be posi- 
tioned at the centre of the 
product development process, 
rather than at the periphery or 



CONFERENCE 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
STRATEGIES 

at tiie tail end. 

Mr Moggridge said that five 
fo rce s were driving design to 
centre stage. These are decen- 
tralisation, global markets, 
international competition, 
more complex products, and 


for business success 


systems which . require pared with 86 percent who saw 
improved and easy - to use it coming from manufacturing 
design, and accelerating devel- processes. This was in contrast 
opment cycles. with findings in Japan and 

Dr Tony Roberts, marketing West Germany where coucen- 
and sales director for PA Coit tration on the product was 40 
suiting Services, said that win- . per cent and 30 per cent reaped- 
wing in the 1990s will be about txvely. 

getting clever with the prodr Ms.Ebtne Xambaan, a bnsi- 
uct. He explained that during ness manager at Texas Instru- 
the 1980s many UK manufao- meats, explained how her corn- 
taring companies learned how ' pany had set about revamping 
to be clever at production and its educational products using 
logistics, but had neglected design asa key element in the 
toiig n. process. 

A recent PA surv ey discov- The company .^discovered 
ered that only 16 per cent of through market research that 
companies saw their compett- parents were concerned that 
tlve advantage from their child would not become 

applying research and develop- bored with a' product because 
ment to their product, com- it was too easy or difficult. 



Invest in growth 

FOR THE NINETIES 

Corby. Where a new dynamism has fused wftfi tienturies- 
ow traditions to create a unique living and 
working environment. 

Corby. Where a business renaissance has won a place in • 
the top ten UK towns for dynamic growth. 

Corby. Where towrecape, modem industries and 

beautiful countryside blend info a harmonious 
whole. 

Corby. Where stately homes and worm brownstone ' 

villages are only minutes away - and London and 
tnajor carports only an hour. 

Corby. Where leisure pursuits match every lifestyle. 

Corby. Where your company will be in good company. 

CORBY 
WORKS 

THE NAME F OR THE NINETIES 
Corby Industrial Development Centre, Grosvenor House, George Street, Corby, Northants NNI7 TTZ.Tel 0536 62571. 



BRITAIN IN 
BRIEF 



North Sea 
output set 
to surge 

Energy production in the 
North Sea in the years ahead 
Is set to surpass the record 
set in 1985, Mr John 
Wakeham. energy secretary, 
bos said. 

Mr Waknham said that the 
exp ec t ed recovery in oil 
production combined with 
increased gas production 
would le ad to a new peak In 
energy output 

A De partment of En ergy 
survey of oil company 
InfawH nmi Immd that spending 
for North Sea development 
would rise by £lbn in the next 
to years, reaching £4.7m in 
1901 and £t8bn in 1962. The 
spending plans were drawn 
up before the Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait 


Heroin worth 
£10m seized 

The biggest ever heroin haul 
in Britain - 60 kdos with a 
street value of £10m - has 
been discovered bidden in a 
lorry at Dover. 

Customs and Excise 
disclosed that the drugs were 
foamd on Monday inatxUck 
carr ying te x tiles w hich ha d 
just arrived from Turkey. 

A spokeswoman said: “ft 
is the largest single detection 
of heroin in the UK and is 
entirely due to the alertness 
of customs officers at Dover 
H i ir i iig a routine search of the 
tarry." 

The tarry driver, a Turk, 


int er v i ewed by customs 
officers. 


Free to speak 
about Europe 

Chancellor John Major's 
parfiamentary private 
secretary has resigned so he 
can air his views on Europe. 

Mr Tony FavaD, 
Conservative MP for 
Stockport, said the parting 
was “entirely amicable” and 
had nothing to do with 
Treasury policies. 

“I have the greatest respect 
for the Chancellor bat the Mmo 

has come when I want to be 
free to speak from the back 
batches, particularly on 
Europe and the future of our 
conn try within Eu r ope." 

Mr FaveU said that as the 
Chancellor^ parliamentary 


Tebbit under 
siege at LSE 

Protesters laid siege to a 
meeting at the London. School 
of Economics in which former 
Conservative Party chairman 
Mr Norman Tebbit insisted 
he was right to say some 
immigrants to Britain would 
tfeil the cricket test" 

The protesters gathered 
ontarirtfl flw h nfMiwg 'a main 

entrance before the meeting 
in which Mr 'Mtait called for 
Afriroto^ raadmitted 

wHtnnnnily . 

The former Trade and 



private secretary it was 

virtually impassible to speak 
on any subject from the back 
benches because ^ 
Chancellor's remit covered 


Norman Tebbit 
match” test which would 
determine the national 
loyalties of a non-white ritfapn 
by whether he would cheer 
Wnglimd hi a c rjct ** wateh. 

Mr Tebbit said; “H you want 
to carry a British passport, • 
if you ward to be a British 
citizen, you have to be the 
■u rtinlfi of OPe and not half of 

fi n*? , It’s as ring i n g and as (dear 
as that-" 

Trade gap in 
food and drink 

Britain's food and drink trade 
gap widened by 29 per cent 
in the first six months of this 
year, with imports rising 
faster than the rat e of 
inflation. 

The figures were released 
by the industry body, Food 
From Britain, which promotes 
exports. The 16 per cent 
increase in imports between 
January and June was split 
fairly equally among the seven 
Target Countries. The gr ea test 
was a £ 149m Increase in 
imports ftwtn France. 

Ms Roy Edleston, director 
of FFB’s European operations, 
said that Britain's presence 
in Europe was “virtually 
negligible”. He blamed the 
British food industry saying 
that It “didn't try hard 
enough” and didn't have "the 
will to succeed in Europe”. 

Exports to Germany and ' 
Holland woe down by £S9m, 
doe mainly to less exports In 

the dairy and cereals sectors. 

Exports to France went up 

despite the Important meat 
sector falling by 2 per cent. 

Complaints hot 
line urged 

The new Press Complaints 
Commission should operate 
a "hotline* for readers who 


fear they are abort fo. treated 

iTirfalrly , airimte c omplaints 
from those not directly 

involved and avoid general 
investigations <rf press 
behaviour. ... . 

... The proposed sfrriK&nxB and 
workings of the bodfc- very 
different from the Press 
Council that it will replace at 
.tike be ginning of nert year - 
were outhned by Mr Andress 
Whitiam Smith, editor of The 

TnAy pnitorf at a wwihw m 

the Calcutt Repart into Privacy 
and the Press. 


Humber plan 
needs finance 

A£L24bn 

electricity-generating barrage 
across the River Humber was 
said to be technically feasible, 
but plans will be shrived 
unless more money can be 
found for further research. 

A.] 


no overwhelming 
technical obstacle to the 
scheme, which would use the 

Humber’s 6. 4-metre tidal 
range to produce L24 
ter ra watt hours of electricity 
a year - equivalent to Ha 
per cant of national generating 
capacity - from 90 turbines 
set in the barrage. 

Costs so far of £75,000 in . 
cash and about £200,000 in 
tabid or management time 
have been met by nine 

v mwmnrH. including WHn w 

British construction and heavy 
engineering companies, 
banking and accountancy 
interests. 


Top Treasury 
women 

'Hie Treasury demonstrated 
that it is an equal opport u n it y 
employer with the 

mrm mrir«>TTH>Tr t nf p mninHnrw 

for two of its senior women 

officials. 

Mrs Rachel Lomax has been 
named as successor to Mr John 
OdUng-Smee as deputy chief 
economic adviser to the 
Treasury, while Mrs Rosalind 
Gilmore, wHl take over the 
chair of the Building Societies 
Commission and become Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies 
next April. Both women will 
become “grade twos” in the 
Treasury beirarchy, with 
annual salaries currently fixed 
at £58,420 and wiQ be the most 
senior female officials In the 
Treasury. 

Doubts over 
pesticides 

A national policy should be . 
hnnriiri to ninntiw tho mw 

of pesticides in food and drink, 
according to the British 
Medical Association. 

A BMA report expres s ed 

serious doubts about 
reassura nces th at pesticides 
are not harmful to himutiw. 
The British Agrochemicals 
Association, representing 
industry Interests, th* 
BMA report contained too 
many fectnal errors to be 
acceptable. 

Kit the report was welcomed 
by the Pesticides Trust, a 

charity concerned with the 
environmental effects of 
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In the future, 
it won’t be just the 
environment 
that benefits from our 
catalytic converters. 



No one needs reminding of the need to clean up the environment. 

The desire to improve the air we breathe, to reduce acid rain, 
to promote healthy forests and to rear healthy children is universal 
and natural enough. 

Indeed; even the EC has found something it can agree on. 

To this end, from 1992, every new car sold in EC countries will 
have to emit 70% less poisonous exhaust gases. By law. 

At Audi, we’re delighted. 

We decided, however, to act sooner rather than later. 

The Audi 80 2.0E, like every new Audi since September 1989, is 
equipped with a 3-way catalytic converter as standard. 

The cat reduces toxic emissions by up to 95% (25% more than 
the law will require). 

And, unlike some other car manufacturers, we won’t ask you to 
pay a penny extra for it. 

Nor will you pay in lost performance or increased running costs. 

In fact, owning a new Audi could prove to be something of 
a windfall. 

In Germany, where the effects of polludon are already evident, 
cars with cats are - not surprisingly - proving to be more desirable 
than those without. 

Something that’s being clearly reflected in higher resale values. 

Drivers of company cars will also benefit from the Audi 80 2.0E's 
tax-efficient 2 litre engine. 

And, as with every new-generation Audi, the 2.0E is covered by 
our free 6-year ‘On-Call’ recovery service. 

It has an anti-corrosion warranty that will last into the 
next century. 

Major services are 20,000 miles apart. 

And it runs on cheaper unleaded petrol. 

Drive an Audi, it seems, and you can do your bit for the 
environment. 

Without throwing your money to the wind. 

~ THE AUDI RANGE FROM £12,497-£41,785? 

Tb: Audi Information Department AR, FREEPOST, Yeomans Drive, Blakclands, Milton 
Keynes MKI4 5EX Or dial 100 and ask for FREEFONE AUDI. 

Please send me details of the dean, new- generation Audi range. 

Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms Initials i — i — i Surname i i t_ ■- . 


Address 


-i— i— i. — i . i • • ■ 


-L — I 1 1 1 L 


■J — i — i fbstcodc l 


Phone 

Home i i i i — l 


Phone 
Business i_ « 


-1 1 1 1 I L. 


VORSPRUNG DURCH TECHNIK. 




■PRICES ARE CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS AND EXCLUDE NUMBER PLATES AND DELIVERY. FLEET SALES TELEPHONE: (0908) 211616. TAX FREE SALES TELEPHONE: (090B) 601111. 
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Kevlar : Nomex* and Twek * : 
Three lifesavers 
from Du Pont 


When Captain Brown and his men go 
into action, they have to be quick but 
cautious. Their task is to protect people 
and the environment, in particular 
against dangerous toxic substances, 
contaminated dust and similar hazards. 
Protective clothing can be a matter of life or 
death, in this job as well as in many others 
For example, in bullet-resistant vests, or 
flame- or chemical-resistant overalls, 
KEVLAR and NOMEX ID fibres and TYVB< 
spunbonded olefin play a vital rote. 

T yvek also guards against invisible 
hazards. 

Protective clothing of TYVEK is used 
wherever people come into contact 
with toxic substances or aggressive 
chemicals. TYVEK is a non-woven 
fabric that acts as a barrier. Not even 
minute pollutant particles or bacteria 
measuring no more than half a thousandth 
of a millimetre can penetrate this highly 
dense material. Garments made from 
TYVEK not only keep out asbestos dust 
and other dangerous particles, but also 
provide effective protection against 
chemicals during crop spraying. In 
cleanrooms, protective clothing of 
TYVEK prevents particles given off by 
the skin from contaminating work 
areas, where even the smallest amount 
of dust would be a problem in micro- 
chip production, for instance. 



Very light and exceptionally tear- 
resistant . 

TYVEK is a spunbonded olefin material 
produced by a unique process from 
millions of ultra-fine polyethylene fibres. 
The result is a lightweight material that 
combines the finest properties of film, 
fabric and paper. It is waterproof, has 
high tensile strength, is tear-resistant and 
unaffected by a large number of chemicals. 
No other material is so impenetrable, 
so strong, so light, yet breathable. 



well as corrosion-proof, heat-resistant, 
seif-extinguishing, non-magnetic and 
electrically non-conductive. And ft 
retains its useful properties from 
-40°CtD+180°C. 



Coated versions of TYVEK are available 
to suit requirements in terms of barrier 
performance for specific toxic chemicals. 
Contact Du Pont for details from our 
permeation guide data book. 

Nomex III - The fibre for fire-risk 
applications. 

Whenever fire and heat are involved, 
time is of the essence. A protective 
garment of NOMEX III can provide pro- 
tection against fire for a critical period 
NOMEX Ilf is a blend of NOMEX meta- 



aramid and KEVLAR para-aramid. The 
inclusion of KEVLAR prevents the 
material from breaking open when 
exposed Id flame, and thus the skin is 
protected longer from the effects of 
heat This invaluable feature makes 
NOMEX III superior to other heat- and 
flame-resistant materials. 

NOMEX Hi has another major 
advantage: Its flame resistance is 
retained permanently, unaffected by 
either frequent washing or wear. 

And since the material made from this 
fibre is as much as 40 % lighter than 
flameproof cotton for the same protec- 
tive performance, garments made with 
NOMEX III are also more comfortable to 
wear. 

To check tee degree of protection 
afforded as accurately as possible, a 
special test manikin was developed by 
Du Pont Known as the “Thermo-Man*", 
it is 1.85 metres tall and has 122 sensors 
distributed over its entire surface to 
register temperature, quantifying pain 
thresholds and the critical point when 
bums first occur. 


Public authorities and organisations are 
relying increasingly on clothing made from 
NOMEX III. In the U.K. the majority of 
professional firemen are equipped with 
NOMEX 111 So are an increasing number in 
Germany. In Italy, all 25,000 members of the 
national fire service are equipped with 
protective garments made from NOMEX III. 
And many military aircraft pilots and car 
racing drivers wear overalls made from 
NOMEX IIL 

Kevlar - A milestone in fibre 
technology. 

When KEVLAR was developed by 
Du Pont, it set entirely new standards in 
fibre technology. Never before had a 
fibre been so light and yet so strong, as 


A poktam’s paaaha vast atari? KEVLAR 

Du POnt has now developed its second 
generation KEVLAR, the “Hx” Series,, 
with properties even more outstanding. 
KEVLAR is used, for instance, to make 
bullet- and fragment-resistant vests 
for police and armed forces, and cut- 
resistant jackets for fencers as well as 
industrial workers. 

Innovative technology means 
progress. 

KEVLAR, NOMEX and TYVEK are ' 
produced by the Engineering Fiber 
Systems division of Du Pont, which 
also developed TEFLON*, TYPAR* 
CORDURA* and high-strenglh Nylon. 
From house and home to air and space, 
these products have opened up new 
perspectives in countless areas. 

Du Pont is one of the world’s leading 
research-oriented companies, with 
39 production plants and laboratories 
in Europe alone. 


Du Pont de Nemours International S A 
Engineering Fiber Systems, P.O. Box 50, 
CH-1218 Geneva, Switzerland 

Du Pont Engineering Fiber Systems. 
Develop with ns. 

*Du Ports registered trademark. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES SURVEY 


NORTH AMBHCAN BUSINESS TRAVEL 


Wednesdav October 17 1 Q90 



Status off Lfeerty with Hie World Trade Centre In the background. A business Mpto the land at opportunity will be more fruitful tf you know where to stay, what to pay and when to entertain 


■M THIS SURVEY 

Hotels: Travellers are 
blessed with a wide 
choice of affordable 
hotels, ranging from 
deluxe to small and Inti- 
mate, and ottering a wide 
ra nge of services— ... 1 

Domestic air and rail 
travel: Don't pay more 
than you have to and know 
that there may be a choice 
of routes 

Car hire: At some point, 
you will need a car. Where 
to rent one and how much 
to pay 

What, when, where and 
how: 

Los Angeles 
New York City 
Boston 

San Francisco .... — -2 

What, when, where and 
how: 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Travel Tips: From health 
insurance and business 
behaviour to protocol on 
smoking and tipping 

Related surveys ... — .4 

ram*sgMi 



Taxicab drivers expect at 
least 10-15 per cent tips 



The prospect of your 
first business trip to 
North America can 
seem daunting — 
even later journeys 


may be anxious- Roderick Oram 
introduces this guide to travel, 
hotels, car hire and business 
centres, which aims to give you the 
confidence . of ^ seasoned visitor 






WITH EASTERN Europe and 
the Soviet Union lurching 
headlong into drastic economic 
reforms, many foreign bust 
mtsaroenare faffli^pver them- 
selves to be first into those 
markets. Entranced- by poten- 


tially huge long-term pros- 
. pecta, they comddfir it the main 
game in the world. 

It may that foreign invest- 
ment and purchases of 
imported goods will pan out as 
Impressively as hoped. More 


likely, though, the eastern bloc 
win develop, like other hot 
markets before ft, into a source 
of some good business laced 
heavily with setbacks and frus- 
trations. 

Through all such vicissi- 
tudes of global trade, one mam- 
moth market - North America 
- win continue to cruise 
along. Yes. a looming recession 
is dampening demand; but it 
wffl be some years yet before a 
unified European market, the 
most promising contender, 
matches North America's 
sheer wealth and accessibility. 

“I stai see lots of interest; 1 * 
says Mr Martin Arnold, a Swiss 
freight forwarder whose clients 
export extensively to the US 
and Canada. He was speaking 
during a recent tour of his US 
contacts, a trip he has made at 
least once a year for the past 
32 years, a pattern typical of 
old US hands among foreign 

Same 40 per cent of visiting 
businessmen have been to the 
US 11 or more tunes, according 
to a recent US government sur- 
vey. Tins guide is aimed not at 
such people, who have favour- 
ite restaurants in every major 
city across the country or 
think they know a shortcut 
back to the car rental lot at 
Chicago's O'Hare airport It is 
meant mostly for those begin- 


ning their North American 
busmess adventures. Plenty 
more advice k available along 
the way. 

Tf you speak the language 
and are fairly easy-going, peo- 
ple will be friendly and help- 
ful," observes Mr Arnold. 
“Many of them are more than 
just customers and clients. 
They have become good 
friends.” 

Last year, some 7j6m busi- 
ness people visited the US. 
Same 84 per cent of them were 
men, with ***\ average age of 41; 
only 14 per cent were women, 
with an average age of 36. The 
other 2 per cent were children 
and the US government 
assumed they were along for 
the ride with their working 
parents rather than violators 
of the stem US child labour 
laws. 

Generally, business travel- 
lers stay for a shorter period, 
spend more money but visit 
fewer places than holidaymak- 
ers. Some 40 per cent of those 
surveyed by the US govern- 
ment were in the US for one to 
seven nights and another 40 
per cent betweem eight and 14 
nights. They spent about 50 per 
cent more than pure tourists 
but typically confined them- 
selves to large cities. Half of 
them visited only (me state per 
trip. 


The too six business destina- 
tions are New York, attracting 
31 per cent of all foreign busi- 
ness travellers, Los Angeles (19 
per cent), San Francisco (14 per 
cent), Chicago (li per cent), 
Miami (io per cent) and Boston 
(7 per cent). From these gate- 
way cities, though, the travel- 
lers spread throughout the 
land. 


Not only is 
business travel 
convenient. It Is 
also cheap 


Whether lining up appoint- 
ments or making travel 
arrangements, there is a 
wealth of info rmation sources, 
ranging from local chambers of 
commerce, industry associa- 
tions, foreign offices of state 
development agencies and US 
commercial attaches abroad to 
countless business and impart 
agents. No other economy in 
the world is so well researched 
and documented. 

Sources of travel information 
are equally abundant, thawfeg 
to ubiquitous use of computers 
in the travel industry. US air- 
lines led the development of 
these systems and still domi- 


TRAVELLERS, like poets, are 
jostiy an angry race,” said Sir 
ichard Barton in 1855, writing 
i an age before travellers 
raid rely on a firm mattress 
nd a meticulously dean batb- 
jom to ease the travails of the 
[tad. 

The US is blessed with an 
bnndant array of affordable, 

dinhlo fortg fn g g. And Cleanlt 
ess is held at such a high 
remium in North America 
iat it is unusual to find bugs 
r traces of earner guests at 
ran the lowliest of e s t a h H s fa - 
lento. • 

Hotel have been 

fronting up - across North 
merica at an astonishing 
ite. In the past five years 
tout 60 new- chains have 

t the fray in the US alone, 

; the total to about 190 
J. or regional chains. 

their uniformity and 

mitewft furnishings may be ‘ 
mew hat displeasing to the 
sthete^ their predictability 
a be a boon in a strange city. 
Par ‘the budget-minded trov- 
er, a recent survey by Cra- 
mer Reports found that the 
impton Inn hotels ranked 
th the moderately priced 
sins in terms of deanttness 
d gfarff- The chain also had 
zh scores for comfortable. 
Is. Added parks include an 
dtess supply of coffee avail' 
le {Ran the front desk, free 
ne, beer, soft drinks and 
ftcto? to the lobby doting the 
and a complimentary 



Consumer Reports categories 
except swimming pool size. 
Accommodation at most Four 
Seasons comes at a premium, 
but If money is no object it is 
certainly worth the extra 


The detox* JW Hotel by Marriott, Century City, Loa Angeles 


HOTELS: what to expect, by Karen Zagor 

Glean, helpful and 
willing to haggle 


nationwide surplus of 
d rooms, created I 
expansion of the 


these extra touches are 
wiinp the norm - as hote- 
ivte to tare traveflew Into 

r rooms. 

i a of this, ghat of 
dy.it is almost always poe- 
j to haggle successfully 
the- price of a xocan, par- 
larfy iu cities with low 


often can get reduced, 
rate rates merely by ask- 
ren if their company does 
ave an account with the. 
chain. 

iMttoi, members of the 

lean Automobile Assoda- 
san arrange discounts of 
30 per cent at a number 
tins Muffing Courtyard 


by Marriott, La Quinta, 
Ramarta, Rodeway, Sheraton 
and the Quality International 
hotels. There are ccmpfonaa- 
taty ar rang ^mpntR with similar 
automobile associations in 
other countries. 

• There are exceptions to the 
vacancy glut. Cities such as 
New York and Los Angelas 
attract so many tourists and 
business travellers that it can 
be hard to find a room at all, 
particularly when there is a 
convention in town. But even 
in these dtles. the growing 
competition has kept hoteliers 
cm their to* 1 !* : 

Furthermore, at the week- 
end, when moat of the travel- 
ling business people head for 
home; many hotels drop their 
rates by nearly half to fill the 
empty moms. 


The company which owns 
the Hampton Inn group also 
runs the Embassy Suites hotels 
at the higher end of the mar- 
ket Embassy Suites are aimed 
Specifically at business travel- 
lers, with comfortable _ bed- 
rooms and separate living 
rooms where you can enter- 
tain. 

Among the cheaper chains, 
the only names to avoid are 
the Scottish inns and Red Car- 
pet tons, which left about 25 
per cent of Consumer Repeats’ 
readers diss ati sfi e d. 

Instead, look out for Motel 6 
hotels, winch was recently 
acquired by Accor (tf France. 
The new owner has ambitions 
plans to improve the chain. 

A number of chains now 
offer a range of accommoda- 
tion with varying degrees of 


luxury and price. Holiday Inn, 
for example, offers more 
upmarket accommodation 
through its Holiday Inn 
Crown© Plaza hotels, while 
Quality Inn's more sumptuous 
lodgings call themselves Clar- 
ion Hotels. 

At the lower end of the line, 
Quality ton has its Comfort 
tons or its very basic Sleep 

For slightly longer stays, it 
is worth investigating Mar- 
riott's Residence tons, which 
have tolly equipped kitchens, 
including microwave ovens. 
Consumer Reports gave this 
chain top rating in its high- 
priced hotel category. 

At the very top of the mar- 
ket, the Four Seasons hotel 
chain was the clear leader, 
with top ratings in all of the 


i are all sorts of hazards 
inherent in making advance 
reservations at hotels - a com- 
mon complaint is arriving at a 
hotel only to find it has no 
trace of the reservation on its 
computer system. Travellers 
confirming their reservations 
through the centralised book- 
ing system of the bigger chains 
should note that if they made 
the reservation directly 
through the hotel, it may not 
show up on the corporate com- 
puter. 

The reason is simple - 
many hotels in North America 
are franchises which do not log 
individual reservations with 
the parent company. 

Among the luxury chains. 
Consumer Reports found that 
Westin and Omni ftarf the high- 
est rate of problems with reser- 
vations. 

A number of luxury hotels 
offer executive floors where, 
for slightly more money, trav- 
ellers can enjoy the advantages 
of separate check in, more per- 
sonal concierge attention and a 
host of perks. Security tends to 
be better on the executive 
floors, making them particu- 
larly attractive to women trav- 
ellers. 

In a nation known for its 
health fanatics, there Is noth- 
ing fliMiBiial in finding a health 
club, or at least a weight room 
and swimming pool, appended 
to a hotel so that one's exercise 
regime need not be interrupted 
by travel. 

Price gouging by hotels 
when it comes to the phone bill 
is an international problem, 
and North America is no 
exception. Some hotels have 
local “access” charges of more 
than $1 tor local, credit card 
nwrf toll-free Pall* rh'afTftd from 
the room. 

If you do a lot of business by 
telephone, the bill can well 
amount to more than than the 
cost of the room. However, 
most hotels have phones in the 
lobby, often isolated from the 
noise of passers-by , where calls 
can be made without the hotel 
surcharge. 


nate them. European airlines 
are taking a much more active 
role through, for example, the 
new Galileo system. 

Competent travel agents 
abroad can tap into their com- 
puter terminals to scan the 
availability and prices of 
fli ght s, hotels and rental cars 
from competing suppliers in 
the US and then book the best 
deal. 

In fact, 63 per cent of bust 
ness visitors to the US booked 
their trips through their local 
travel agents and 21 per cent 
through their employers’ 
in-house travel arranger. The 
rest contacted airlines, hotels 
and car rental companies 
direct. 

Even better is to use a travel 
agent with a US presence. In 
the past, this meant large 
global chains such as Thomas 
Cook and American Express. 
But increasingly, leading 
national chains such as Hogg 
Robinson in the UK and Hap- 
ag-Ooyd in Germany are forg- 
ing links with big travel agen- 
cies in the US. 

Those ties can pay off hand- 
somely when you suddenly . 
need a change in itinerary. 
Take, for example, the growing 
problem of cancelled or long- 
delayed domestic flights. Many 
a traveller jostles for a place in 
a long ticket counter queue at 
the airport gate to make alter- 
native plans. By the time he 
works his way to the front of 
the line, all the other flights 
are fuIL Experienced travellers, 
though, sprint to the nearest 
telephone to call their travel 
agent, who books them on the 
best flight available. 

Not only is business travel In 
North America convenient, it 
is also cheap by world stan- 


dards - even more so after the 
dollar's recent dive. The per 
diem for New York is $282 
(£143.10), ranking sixth in the 
world after Paris - $330 
(£167.50), London - $320 
(£162.40), Stockholm. Tokyo 
and Milan, according to calcu- 
lations by Runzheixner Interna- 
tional, a Chicago travel consul- 
tant 

Other major US and Cana- 
dian cities are better value: 
Washington - $216 (£109.60), 
15th in Runzheimer’s world 
rankings); Chicago - $192 
(£97.40), 25th; Boston - $186 
(£94.40), 30th; Los Angeles - 
$183 (£92.80), 31st; San Fran- 
cisco - $172 (£87.30), 34th; Phil- 
adelphia - $162 (£8220). 37th; 
Montreal - $136, (£68), 42nd; 
Dallas - $135 (£68.50), 44th; 
Toronto - $130 (£6630), 45th), 
Seattle - $126 (£6290), 46th; 
and Miami - $115 (£58£0), 
50th. 

Away from the major metro- 
politan areas, prices fall even 
further while room and food 
standards generally hold up 
welL A day in San Antonio, 
Texas, can cost $99 (£5020) for 
example, or in Columbia, 
South Carolina, $90 (£45.60). A 
four-course dinner at the Holi- 
day Inn at Sweetwater, Texas, 
costs $9 AS (£5.05) (tf which $2 
(£1) is for a bottle of beer. 

It is unlikely that business 
will take you to a town quite 
as small or remote as Sweetwa- 
ter, unless you are buying 
skins or meat at its annual 
Rattlesnake Roundup. But you 
could find yourself in one of 
scores of bigger cities, given 
the decentralised nature of the 
US economy. One of the great 
delights of such trips is the 
opportunity to experience a 
more relaxed, hospitable Amer- 


ica than is usually found In the 
big cities. 

Regional differences can be 
marked and are well worth 
savouring, whether you meet 
good old boys in the deep 
south, peppery New Englan- 
ders or laldback Californians. 

For almost 400 years, for- 
eigners have been coming to 
North America to make 


No other economy 
in the world is so 
well researched 
and documented 


money. The draw today is as 
strong as ever and the rewards 
are great for those who can 
beat the competition on price 
and quality or have a bright 
idea for a business. 

An impressive example in 
recent years has been Ikea, the 
Swedish furniture company. At 
first glance it would seem the 
last thing the US needed was 
yet another chain of furniture 
stores. But Ikea decided it 
could crack the market with 
simple but attractive designs 
and low prices. 

■ It began modestly, learning 
the ropes In smaller markets 
before breaking this year into 
metropolitan New York. The 
flood of people heading for its 
giant store can cause traffic 
jams on the New Jersey Turn- 
pike- 

According to Ikea's jokey 
radio advertisements, “It’s a 
big country out there; someone 
had to furnish it” Whether for- 
eign businesses' ambitions are 
big or small. North America 
beckons. 


Nowhere But Newark. 
Nowhere But The Pierre. 



Even in a city as remarkable as 
New York, there is only one 
hotel chat reaches beyond the 
standards of every other 
renowned hotel — -because of 
the way it completely adapts to 
you. That hotel is The Pierre. 

\A& anticipate your needs with a 
singlemindedness bom of 
decades of tradition. It’s a stan- 
dard that means no request is 
too small or too large. That's 
what a grand hotel is all about. 
And it means your stay here 
will leave you feeling The Pierre 
Is exactly where you belong. 

Wfc invite you to experience this 
legendaiy feeling for yourself 
at The Pierre. Everything you'd 
expea from a Four Seasons 
Hotel- 

In London, call 01 8 34 4422 . 


Seasons 



NEW 'YORK 

Fifth Avenue at 6 1st Street 
New York. NY 10021 
212-nW-WOO 

Telex. 127-Uo 
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NORTH AMERICAN BUSINESS TRAVEL 2 


IT IS easy to forget that 
distances between North Amer- 
ican cities are vast it 

takes almost as long to fly 
from New York to Los Angeles 
as from New York to London. 

The result is that North 
Americans use air travel the 
way Europeans use the rail- 
way, since even the relatively 
short trip from Boston to New 
York is 190 miles. 

Most small cities and towns 
in the US are linked to larger 
cities by what were once called 
“scheduled air taxis", now 
dubbed regional airlines. The 
best way to Oy to Akron, Ohio, 
for example, is by commuter 


AIR AND RAIL: Best options outlined by Karen Zagor 


The hub of the matter 


Fares are linked to 
competition rather 
than distance 


flight because most of the big- 
ger airlines serve Cleveland 30 
miles north of Akron. 

There are strong links 
between the regionals and the 
major airlines. For example, 
eight regional carriers operate 
under the USAir Express ban- 
ner, using USAir’s computer- 
ised reservations system. In 

1988, USAir /Piedmont carried 
nearly 6m passengers, nearly 
as many as flown by KLM in 
the same period. 


Tall travellers should note 
that most of the regionals oper- 
ate turboprop equipment and 
the standing height of some 
eahiivy is less than five feet. In 
addition, room for carry-on lug- 
gage is often more limited than 
on the bigger aircraft 
Deregulation of the airline 
industry, initiated by the 
Carter Administration in the 
late 1970s, reshaped the face of 
air travel in the US. Each air- 
line now determines its own 
rules, including regula t i o ns on 
everything from liability for 
damaged baggage to boarding 
rules. The only exception is 
that no smoking is allowed on 
any domestic flight 
Not least among the c h an ge s 
wrought by deregulation is the 
emergence of the hub system, 
which travellers ignore at their 
peril. Airlines use hub airports 
to gather passengers from vari- 
ous destinations and send 
thorn on to other cities. 

The problem with hubs, from 
a practical point of view, is 
that it has become difficult to 


fly directly from one point in 
the US to another because air- 
lines naturally like to route 
flights through their hubs to 
collect passengers from other 
flights. 

Although the Federal Avia- 
tion Association (FAA) has 
tried to prevent airlines from 
having monopolies at hub air- 
ports, different carriers are 
clearly do minan t in certain 
regions. Delta Air Lines, for 
OTflmn t p , hail an extensive net- 
work in the south-east, and Is 
virtually the only carrier with 
direct flights to its Salt Lake 
City hub in Utah. Flights to 
Salt Lake City on American, 
for example, are routed 
through American’s hubs at 
Chicago or 

Furthermore, the US skies 
are controlled largely by only 
three carriers - American, 
United and Delta - which 
together account for about half 

the Ai m fttf l ff marine* 

For travellers whose trips 
axe confined to one sector of 
the country, it is worth travel- 


ing mi the dominant airline, 
since flights are less likely to 
make stops and some airlines 
offer Visit USA discounts to 
foreign travellers which can 
lop as much as 30 per cent 
from standard fares. 

Not that there is such a 
thing as a standard fare these 
days, thanks again to deregula- 


trying to book a ticket using 
its name. 


In spite of the growth of 
ubs, New York’s John F Sen- 


Rail can offer an 
attractive 

alternative to flying 


tton. Fares in North America 
are linked, to competition on 
routes rather than distance 
travelled. On popular routes, 
there are so many discounts 
and special tickets on offer 
that it is rare to find a raw of 
passengers on a Jet where 
everyone paid the same 
amount. 

Business travellers can take 
advantage of corporate dis- 
counts, and if visiting a big 
American company it is worth 


hubs, New York’s John F Ken- 
nedy airport still has the larg- 
est number of international 
fli ghts, followed by Miami a nd 
Los Angeles International. 
However, a growing number of 
smaller airports now offer 
direct flights overseas. 

If possible, it is better to 
enter the US through the 
smaller gateways, where less 
tr a ffic Trw>nr>q a greater likeli- 
hood of prompt arrival and 
departure and the lines at cus- 
toms and iwmigqiHim art* gen- 
erally shorter. 

Similarly, smaller airports 
are often more convenient 
when flying domestically. In 
Chicago, for example, Midway 
airp o rt on the city's south side 
is about so miTurtwa closer to 
the Loop than O’Hare at rush 
hour. In addition, there is 
easier ampf& t to parking and 
car rental at Midway and the 
walk between connecting 
fli ghts is shorter. 



Each airline now determines Rs own regulations on everything 


When air travellers in the 
north-east talk about the shut- 
tle, they are referring to flights 
between New York, Washing- 
ton and Boston, offered by Pan 
Am and Trump Air. The 
Trump flights leave on the 
hour. Pan Am on the half hour. 
Neither airline takes reserva- 
tions bat both guarantee every 
passenger a seat. 


Amtrak, the state-run rail . 
service, offers an attractive 
alternative to flying on the 
New York-to-Washingfcon route 

in the form of its Metroliner, 
an upscale high speed train 
which covers the distance in 
about two-and-a-half hours. 
The advantage of the Metroli- 
ner is that it runs to and from 
d ownto wn, avoiding marls at 


Quick guides to airports, hotels, restaurants, business, leisure and climates in important cities (see Page 4) 


Business by the Pacific 


LOS ANGELES, variously 
known as La-La Land, the Big 
Orange, El Lay and Tinseltown 
has been dubbed superficial by 
an east coast which knows bet 
ter but manages to mask its 
envy welL 

LA is everything foreigners 
love to bate most about the US 
- big, brash and badly pol- 
luted with an overabundance 
of beautifully fit people who 
happily flaunt their bodies on 
the city's beaches. Yet the city 
has become America’s western- 
most business centre, whose 
rise is linked directly to the 


thine freeway system from an 
international flight is daunt- 
ing; it is possible to get to most 
points by taking Sepulveda 
Boulevard towards Beverly 
Hills and beyond. Ask for 
directions from the car rental 
agency. 

Rent-a-Wreck (478-0676 or 
818-7628628) is a cheaper alter- 
native to major car hire firms. 
But Angelenos have been 
known to judge a man by his 
car, so try Luxury Line 
(6565555) for vehicles worthy 
of a chief executive. 


growing importance of the 
Pacific Rim. 


Pacific Rim. 

Los Angeles International 
Airport, generally referred to 
as LAX, is big, somewhat con- 
fusing and nowhere near the 
city’s business or main residen- 
tial districts. 

Cabs from the airport can be 
expensive. Instead, take the 
Super Shuttle (777-8000), which 
costs about SIS (£7.90). 
Advance reservations are nec- 
essary (LA area code is 213). Or 
rent a car. It is possible to sur- 
vive in Los Angeles without 
one. but it would be a meagre 
existence. 

Public transport is a parody 
of the infrastructure found in 
most major cities. And taxis 
are no solution. They cannot 
be hailed on city streets and 
the sprawling mass of LA 
makes fares prohibitively high. 

If the thought of jumping 
directly into the city’s labyrin- 


LOS ANGELES 


LA’s streets run straight and 
wide, with a few exceptions 
including Sunset Boulevard 
and Beverly Glen. However, in 
recent years more and more 
care have been coming onto 
the roads, and rush-hour traffic 
jams are now the norm on free- 
ways. 

Hotels are an Integral part of 
LA's working life. It is not 
unusual for business to be con- 
ducted at breakfast meetings 
at the Beverly Wiltshire's res- 
taurant or to have evening 
meetings at the Polo Lounge in 
the Beverly Hills hoteL 

Downtown (yes, there is a 
downtown LA), the Biltmore 
(624-1011) sets the standard for 
old-style LA charm with its 
combination art deco/Spanish 
Gothic decor. 


Love or hate it 


experience 


BURSTING WITH life, 
commerce and adventure. New 
York City is everyone’s idea of 
the ultimate urban experience 
- wonderful or awful. 
Whether you love or hate 
every wakeful or sleepless 
moment in the Big Apple, you 
will certainly remember it 

For all its intimidating 
frenzy and inhuman scale. 
New York can be tamed. 
Locals know bow to make it 
bearable at least, exhilarating 
at best Visitors inevitably find 
the task harder, but will find 
their New York friends and 
associates willing to share 
some of the tricks. 

Money is the easiest paln-re- 
liever. If your travel budget 
runs to first class airfares, heli- 
copters in from the airport, a 
suite at a palatial hotel, the 
unflagging help of its concierge 
and a chauffeured stretch lim- 
ousine, your visit should be 


NEW YORK 


more than tolerable. But there 
is no need to chew up next 
year's profits. Less rarefied 
forms of travel and accommo- 
dation will do nicely. 

Doing business can be frus- 
trating in New York. Many 
people cram too much into a 
day, delaying, rushing or can- 
celling meetings. 

Getting around midtown by 
car can take for ever - con- 
sider taking the subway; it is 
much better than its reputa- 
tion. For a welcome change of 
pace stroll through Central 
Park. 

But is New York safe? No, 
compared with European 
cities; yes, compared with 
many urban centres elsewhere 
in the world. Daylight, crowds, 
location «nd caution are the 
best protection. Seek advice 
from locals. 

Most likely, you win arrive 
in New York at one of its three 
airports - Kennedy and 
Newark for international and 
long-distance domestic flights. 
La Guardia for short haul, 
domestic and Canadian flights. 
Taxis into Manhattan cost 
around $40 (£20.30) fr om t he 
first two airports and between 
$15(£7.60) and $20 (£10-10) from 


the third. All three are served 
by buses. Your hotel could also 
arrange a limousine pick-up. 

Luxurious accommodation 
and thoughtful service can 
ease the strain. Among tiie top 
ranked hotels are: Carlyle 
(744-1600), Lowell (838-1400), 
Mark (744-4300), Peninsula 
(247-2200), Pierre (888-8000), 
Plaza (759-3000). Stanhope 
(288-5800), Waldorf-Astoria 
(355-3000). Area code is 212. 

With more than 25,000 res- 
taurants, eating out is a seri- 
ous business r unning from the 
$10 (£5.00) a head neighbour- 
hood dive to the $100plus gour- 
met’s delight Virtually any 
cuisine from around the world 
is on tap. How about kosher 
Moroccan at La Kasbah? Some 
of tiie places to eat-and-beeeen 
are: Bice, Four Seasons, La 
Cote Basque, La Grenouille, Le 
Bernadin, Le Cirque, Lutece, 
Petrossian, Quilted Giraffe, 
Rainbow Room, Russian Tea 
Room, 21. New Yotk Magazine 
is a good food and entertain- 
ment guide: 

Convention and exhibition 
apace is available at many 
hotels. The dty runs the huge 
Jacob Javits centre on the 
Hudson River. Any time left 
over from business can happily 
be spent shopping on Fifth 
Avenue, exploring the city’s 
neighbourhoods, museum visit- 
ing or enjoying sports. An 
excellent companion is Michel* 
in’s New Yotk City guide. 

It is relatively easy to escape 
into delightful countryside. Tty 


up the_ Hudson River - partic- 
ularly in the au tumn — around 


ulatiy m the au tumn — around 
Poughkeepsie for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s house, a Vanderbilt 
mansion and the Culinary 
Institute of America for excel- 
lent food. 

Autumn, from late Septem- 
ber to early November, is New 
York’s loveliest season. The 
city basks in warm tempera- 
tures and fresh air. 

Su mme r can be uncomfort- 
able with Fahrenheit tempera- 
tures in the 90s and high 
humidity and smog. Spring is 
brief and unpredictable. Winter 
temperatures vary from 4 deg 
C (40 F) tq well below freezing- 
point, but days are generally 
fairly dry. 


Also downtown is Checkers 
(624-0000), which is strewn with 
antiques and also boasts a 
first-class kitchen, and the St 
James’s Club (654-7100) which 
is CTnafi , exclusive and accepts 
non-club members. 

The low room rates at the 
Chateau Marmont (656-1010) on 
Sunset Boulevard belle the 
pgfaihnshittpnt 'g prestige, 
a favourite of celebrities escap- 
ing the limelight, it is less pol- 
ished than its more newswor- 
thy sisters but has much more 
character. 

The Hotel Bel-Air (472-1211) 
and Beverly Hills Hotel 
(276-2251) vie with each other 
for the city's most decadent 
lodgings. Both have glamour 
and beauty galore, but the Bel- 
Air’S extensive grounds wniw 
it seem more of a resort. 

At the airport, mini-hotel 
rooms can be found at the Tom 
Bradley International Terminal 
for brief resting spots between 

flights. 

Most big hotels have facili- 
ties for conventions. Other- 
wise, there is the Los Angeles 
Convention Center on Figueroa - 
Street, downtown (741-1151). 

LA’s favourite restaurants 
are more changeable than me 
seasons. At present. Citrus on 
Melrose is walking away with 
the most accolades, thanks to 
the skill of chef Michel Richard 
and his staff. The Citrus lunch 
menu is considered one of the 
best bargains in the city. 

Other local favourites 


include Spago. where getting a 
table can be a problem for 
those without celebrity status. 

The City Restaurant on La 
Brea provides a taste of LA’s 
art scene and some of the best 
desserts in town, while down- 
town the 7th Street Bistro is 
popular. 

The Musso and Frank Grill 
(known as Musso Frank’s) is a 
long-time favourite haunt of 
film crews. 

For Mexican food, try the 
Garden of Taxco, Casablanca, 
Casa Camitas or the Border 
Grill. 

Contrary to popular belief, 
LA has a vibrant art scene. 
The city's museums Include 
the Museum of Contemporary 
Art downtown, the Norton 
Simon in Pasadena, or drive up 
the coast to the J. Paul Getty 
Museum. 

For tourism Hollywood-style, 
visit Universal Studios or Dis- 
neyland in Anaheim. 

For trips outside the city, the 
Mission Trail runs south to 
San Diego or north beyond San 
Francisco, with a stop at San 
Simeon for the Hearst Castle. 

Days in LA are generally 
sunny, with temperatures soar- 
ing above 27 deg C (80 F) in 
July through September, and 
rarely dropping below 19 degC 
(65 F), even in January. 

Nights are cool, even at the 
height of summer, so take a 
sweater. 


Karen Zagor 


Something old, 
something new 


BOSTON IS an eclectic mix of 
old world charm and futuristic 
sophistication. 

The ancient waterfront is 
the site of the Boston Tea 
Party, the anti-British upris- 
ing that led to the War of Inde- 
pendence. Nearby Cambridge 
is home to several world-class 
research institutions, includ- 
ing Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The east coast's 
premier high-tech enclave lies 
along the famous Route 128. 

Large exhibition spaces can 
be booked at the John B. 
Hayes auditorium and the 
World Trade Center. Most big 
hotels have conference facili- 
ties. 

Logan International Airport 
is a mere three miles from 
downtown. A cab into tiie dty 
takes about 20 minutes and 
costs around $12 (S&30). A bus 
service runs every 30 minutes 


BOSTON 


from $ am to 7 pm, costing 
$6JS0 (£3.45). For less than $1 
(53p), yon can take the bine 
line subway to downtown's 
Government Center Station. A 
more pleasant journey into the 
dty is the Airport Water Shut- 
tle. The 10 minute ride across 
the harbour to Rowes Wharf 
costs $7 (£3.70) and runs every 
30 minutes daring the rash, 
hours (the service does not run 
In w inte r ) . 

The modern Boston Harbor 
Hotel (439-7000) on Rowes 
Wharf has health dub facili- 
ties and meeting rooms. Bos- 
ton's "Grande Dame", the 


Copley Plaza (267-5300), is 
filled with old world elegance. 


Roderick Oram 


filled with old world elegance. 
The other great lady of Boston 
is the Rita Carlton (536-5700). 
Try the Lenox Hotel (538-5300) 
for a more intimate atmo- 
sphere. Along the same theme 
is the small and elegant Bos- 
tonian (523-3600), located at 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace (all 
numbers are area code 617). 

Boston has had a culinary 
explosion in excellent ethnic 
and nouvelle restaurants. 
Anthony's Pier 4 serves Bos- 
ton Scroti (baby cod), lobster, 
creamy New England clam 
chowder (not the tomato-based 


red chowder found in Manhat- 
tan) and raw oysters. 

Other top seafood restau- 
rants include Jimmy’s Harbor- 
side, a Boston tradition, and 
Legal Sea Food in the Park 
Plaza HoteL R es er va t i ons are 
not accepted at the latter. The 
Colony is known for its excel- 
lent food, while New England 
cuisine with a French accent 
cam be found at L'Espalier ^ 
Le Marquis de Lafayette. 

Boston offers an array of 
cultural and sports activities. 
The Boston Symphony, Ballet 
and Boston Pops perform at 
Symphony Hafl. Sullivan Sta- 
dium is the place to see the 
New England Patriots football 
team. Take in a Red Sox game 
at Fenway Park, the oldest and 
most soothing major league 
field in the US. 

In a dty of research, educa- 
tion and history, mnse nms are 
plentifuL They include the 
JFK Library, The Museum of 
Science and Hayden Planetar- 
ium, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the New England Aquarium, 
and the Isabella Stuart Gardr 
ner museum. Telephone 
Eventsline (267-6446) to find 
out what’s on. 

Boston is a shopper’s 
delight. Each neighbourhood 
has its own distinct retailers: 
Back Bay, with its elegant 
19th century shop fronts. 
Copley Place with Its designer 
boutiques and Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, a favourite with 
tourists. 

Boston's location makes it 
ideal for day trips and week- 
end outings. Cape Cod, where 
the Kennedy® roam the 
beaches, Thoreau's Walden 
Pond, Salem (home of the 
witch hunt s), historic Plym- 
outh, Lexington and C on cord 
are nearby. 

The weather is changeable. 
As Bostonians say, "If yon 
don't like the weather, lust 
wait a minute.” Winters are 
cold and damp, with icy winds, 
snow and sleet. Autumn with 
an average temperature of 13 
deg C (55 S) is the ideal time 
to visit Summer temperatures 
average a comfortable 22 deg 
C (72 F), but they can soar up 
Into tiie 90s. Spring is a com- 
fortable 9 d eg C (49 F). 



Boston's financial district seen from the harbour (above) 

The World Financial Centre Development in New York City (left) and San Francisco Bay 



After the earthquake 


Rhrfca Nactioma 


SAN FRANCISCO may not 
have the smog and murderous 
freeways of its sprawling 
southern neighbour, Los 
Angeles, but it did have the 
1989 earthquake. Visitors 
should not be deterred. 

Die-hard San Franciscans 
won new respect from the rest 
of America when they 
shrugged their shoulders, 
rebuilt devastated neighbour- 
hoods with startling speed and 
showed no intention of moving 
to safer ground. This stunning 
bayside city of cable cars, tow- 
ering glass skyscrapers and 
bustling neighbourhoods is 
worthy of this loyalty. 

Getting there, however, is 
still traumatic because of 
reconstruction on one of the 
main freeways into the city 
from San Francisco Interna- 
tional Airport, 15 miles south 
of the city. 

Taxi fares are posted outside 
the arrivals terminal with a 
recommended fare of $24 
(£12.70) to downtown. There is 
also a bus service to the major 
hotels which departs every 20 
minutes and costs $4 (£2.12). 

Once you have arrived, there 
are plenty of wonderful hotels 
to choose between. The Mark 
Hopkins (392-3434), on top of 
leafy Nob HEQ, boasts the Top 
of the Mark rooftop bar, a 
favourite local meeting place. 
Also on Nob Hill is the Stan- 
ford Court (939-3500), with its 
beautiful glass-domed court- 
yard carriage entry (the area 
code is 415), 

In the financial district, the 
Hyatt Regency (788-1234) has 
numerous faculties for busi- 
ness people and features a 
spectacular 20-story atrium. 
For those in search of some- 
thing more contemplative, 
there is the Casa Madrona 
(382-0502) in Sansilito, perched 


on a hfflgldA overlooking tiie 
vast San Francisco Bay. . 

There is no need to hire a 
car in town. The Bart metro is 

r1t»an ) quick and pffirient and 

buses and cable cars can easily 
transport yon around the city. 
The San Francisco area claims 
to be the gastronomic capital 
of the US, with an average of 
one restaurant to every 200 
inhabitants. 

There are hundreds of Chi- 
nese restaurants, of course, but 


SAN 

FRANCISCO 


for something a little different, 
try Chez Panisse across the 
bay in Berkley. An acclaimed 
restaurant offering California 
cuisine with a French twist, it 
Is owned by Alice Waters, 
made famous in Aria Guthrie’s 
song "Alice’s Restaurant'’. 
Back in town, Ernie’s with its 
French Nouvelle and The Blue 
Fax’s Italian fere are two San 
Francisco traditions. Newer on 
the scene, the Fog City Diner Is 
malrfng a name for itself with 
its eclectic menu ranging from 
burgers and milkshakes to 
homemade sausages with 
polenta. 

A popular city for conven- 
tions, San Francisco has the 
Moscone Center, the Civic 
Auditorium, the California 
Masonic Memorial Temple and 
the Cow Palace all available 
for exhibitions. Many hotels 
have conference facilities for 
wmBw gatherings. 

- The performing arts are well 
represe n ted with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, Opera and 
Ballet companies, and the 
American Conservatory Thea- 
tre. The Museum of Modem 


Art, California's Academy of 
Science and Ripley's Believe it 
or Not Museum, with its collec- 
tion of record-breaking phe- 
nomena, axe just a few wonder- 
ful spots. 

Candlestick Park, the sta- 
dium which the world was 
watching as the earthquake 
interrupted the World Series 
baseball game, is home not 
only to the Giants but also the 
49ers football team. 

San Francisco is a shopper's 
dream. Union Square is the 
west coast equivalent of New 
York's Fifth Avenue, sur- 
rounded by numerous upmar- 
ket department stores. Pier 39, 
near Fisherman's Wharf, has 
dozens of interesting and 


unique shops and, just a short 
walk away, there are more 


walk away, there are more 
boutiques in The Cannery and 
GhirardsQi Square. 

For wine lovers, the Napa 
and Sonoma valleys are an 
hour’s drive math of the city. 
Many of the leading California 
wineries are open to the public 
with tours and tasting rooms. 
Domaine Chan don, in Sonoma, 
also has an excellent restau- 
rant, while the Robert Mondavi 
Winery in the Napa valley 
hosts a summer music festival. 

Within easy driving distant^ 
of San Francisco is the seaside 
artists’ colony of Carmel and 
Monterey, which also has an 
impressive aquarium and a 
notable population of sea lions. 
The drive along Highway One 
south of San Francisco offers 
wi n mi lu g ctiffto p views of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

San Francisco’s weather is 
typical, of a . seaside town, 
fanning for drizzling rain and 
fog rolling in across the bay. 

Temperatures are relatively 


airports. And trains are rarely 
delayed by bad weather or traf- 
fic. In addition, tickets on the 
Metroliner cost subs ta nt ial ly 
less than the shuttle. 

Similarly, the Toronto-to- 
Montreal run takes slightly 
longer hy train, but the Cana- 
dian rail service has a special 
business section where you can 
read, and work without distrac- 
tion. 

It Is also worth investigating 
the railway for travel within a 
region. Unfortunately, the vast 
size of both C anada ami the US 
mains train travel impractical 
for longer journeys. 


CAR RENTAL 


Stuck 
without 
a car 


IN HIS first public speech after 
Iraq’s Invasion of Kuwait, Pres- 
ident George Bush said he had 
dispatched US troops to the 
Middle East to defend the 
"American way of life”. 

More than a few cartoonists 
and wags suggested that the 
President really meant "18 
miles per gallon”. With many 
trig American cars still guzzl- 
ing gas. Middle East oil is vital 
to take Americans to work, 
home, shopping and play - 
end foreign butiness travellers 
cm their appointed rounds. 

Nothing could be more 
American than driving. Pity 
the poor visitor to the US who 
pales at the thought of getting 
behind the wheeL There are 
few alternatives in fid* fend of 
huge distances and pub- 
lic mass transit. Your hosts 


if they want to sell you some- 
thing; but if the boot is on the 
other foot, that foot needs to 
rearii for the gas pedaL 

Ranting a car is easy and 
economic, costing around $50 a 
day for a large car with a gen- 
erous mileage allowance. Add 
$20 (£10.60) per day for New 
York. You need a major credit 
card valid in the US and with a 
large enough credit line to 
cover somewhat more than the 
expected rental charge. 

Rental companies say you 
only need a driver’s licence 
valid in your own country. 
What they really mean is (me 
printed in English so that their 
counter staff can tell whether 
you are qualified to drive a 
Jawnmower, bulldozer or.some- 
tiring in between. To avoid has- 
sles at the counter, it is best to 
get an International Drivers 
licence before yon leave home 
and bring your passport to the 
rental office as well. 

It is a good idea to make 
reservations before you leave 
home in case yon happen to hit 
town tha same day as a large 
convention. All the leading 
rental companies such as Avis, 
Hertz, - Budget, National, 
Thrifty, Dollar and General 
either have operations in. your 
country or links with a local 
company. Boris through them, 
travel agents or airiine. 

It pays to shop around with 
a riear idea of wnat your rental 
will entail — how many days 
a nd m iles; whether you will 
return the car to the renting 
location or to a distant city 
(the latter could mean a hefty 
drop-off charge). Some compa- 
nies will not let you drive their 
cars one-way across c ount r y . 

Another key factor at air- 
ports is the car renters* loca- 
tion. Thrifty, Dollar and. Gen- 
eral are a short Shuttle bus 
ride away than airports which 
allows them to offer cheape r 
rates than the majors located 
on site. 

Rates usually inri nd e mini- 
mal insurance cover. Consider 
t aking additional cover at a fee 
of around 310 per day. The 
range of rental rates from 
small to large cars is narrower 
than in Europe so it is better 
value to drive a bigger car. 

Generally, rental agents will 
be helpful in explaining the 
car’s controls to you — all will 
be automatics and almost all 
air conditioned — and in giv- 
ing you local Hira-Hong. 

Except in New York City, 
drive sedately. Leave your 
European flair at home - 
Americans believe in laws, 
la nes an d si gnals T’m still 
recovering from a trip to Italy 
last year, one senior executive 
or a large American rental firm 
said recently. 


il * 
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Roderick Oram 
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SHE RARELY ANSWERS A SERVICE CALL. 
BECAUSE HE RARELY HAS TO MAKE ONE. 




Ft ML'S? 










Observation- 

A skill all Delta Air Lines Flight Attendants are trained in. 

They can often see when you want that extra pillow. Or maybe some 

more coffee. 

It’s all part of the training every Delta Flight Attendant goes through. 
And every Delta employee knows they’re an important part of the team 

by the end of their training. 

It’s not just our passengers who appreciate the Delta philosophy. 

Over 19,000 people have worked for Delta for more than 10 years and 

over 11,300 people have been with us for over 20 years. . 

The result of this is reflected in our splendid service record. We’ve been. 

first in passenger satisfaction among major US airlines for the past 15 years. 
Our attention to service extends beyond our in-flight staff. 

Fly Delta from London, Paris, Shannon, Dublin, Frankfurt, Munich, 
Hamburg, Stuttgart and beginning this summer Amsterdam, to 4 US gateways 
(Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dallas/Fort Worth and Orlando). Once you’re through the 
convenient immigration and customs, you’ll be greeted by Delta Passenger 
Service Agents. They’ll help you with directions and connections to over 230 

US cities. 

At this point, we must admit you do have to press a few buttons to get 
Delta service. See your Travel Agent or call Delta for details of direct flights 
available from Europe to US destinations. 



DELTA AIR LINES 

We LoveloFtyA ndlt Shows? 


ATLANTA- 


ORLANDO 


- -Based on consumer complaint statistics compiled by the Ui * ^ ^MARSEILLE 91 5b 61 08; IN NICE 93 82 24 03; IN TOULOUSE 61 21 13 26; IN BERLIN (030) 882 4881- 

‘ im mini IN 794744 OUTSIDE DUBLIN, ASK FOR FREEFONE DELTA; IN PARI5 (01) 47 68 92.92; IN LYON 7b Jo 23*26; IN AMSTERDAM (020) 6010099; IN BRUSSELS (02) 2 17 1 717 ; IN VIENNA (0222) 4B4 295; 

- WO MiVliVlM* STOCKHOLM 2 cL..V. <0«> 73. 73 .0; .N — <0., ... 424.. » BOM.A, «22, 244 0 68: .N KARACHI (03.) 3.0 4.0. 
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Quick guides to the airports, hotels, restaurants, business and leisure areas and climates of the most important cities (see Page 2) 


The true picture 


CHICAGO IS burdened by 
images of its former self - a 
town of gangsters, meat pack- 
ing plants and belching smoke- 
stacks. But today the visitor 
will find a clean, thoroughly 
modem and sophisticated city 
that has become a world finan- 
cial centre. 

The city is home to the 
world's two largest futures 
markets, the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange, and the world's 
premier options exchange, the 
Chicago Board Options 
Exchange. The Mid West Stock 
Exchange is the largest US 
regional securities market. 

These financial markets 
dominate life in the city’s bust- 
ling downtown business dis- 
trict (known as the Loop, after 
the roughly rectangular pat- 
tern of elevated train tracks in 
the city centre). Even if you 
are not doing business in the 
futures and options markets, it 
is worth visiting them to wit- 
ness the frenetic trading pits 
where the time-honored, if cha- 
otic, method of open outcry is 
used. 

Chicago remains an impor- 
tant industrial location; 39 of 
the Fortune 500's industrial 
companies are located here. As 
a consequence of its impor- 
tance as a business centre, all 
ma/or US banks and broker- 


ages have Chicago offices. 
Branch offices of 51 foreign 
banks are open here. 

The Windy City is a popular 
venue for conventions and 
business meetings. Large trade 
show facilities are available at 
the McCormick Center Hotel, 
and other major hotels, such as 
the Hilton Towers, Hyatt 
Regency and Palmer House, 


CHICAGO 


have convention and meeting 
facilities. 

For accommodation along 
the Ma gn i fi cent Mile, the city's 
poshest area, the Drake at Wal- 
ton Place and Michigan Ave- 
nue (787-2200) is vintage ele- 
gance; a smaller yet equally 
distinguished alternative is the 
Park Hyatt at 800 North Michi- 
gan Avenue (280-2222). Both 
are expensive at $180 (£9L30) 
upwards (area code for all 
numbers is 312). 

More moderate priced 
choices in the same area are 
the Talbott at 20 East Delaware 
(944-4970) or the Richmant at 
162 East Ontario (787-3580). 
Closer to the business district 
are the Palmer House at 17 
East Monroe (726-7200), Hilton 
Towers at 730 South Michigan 
(922-4400) or the smaller , taste- 


ful Morton Omni at 500 South 
Dearborn (6633200). 

Chicago is a beautiful city. 
Set on Lake Michigan, a wide 
public park along the lake 
offers a panoramic view of 
some of America’s best modem 
architecture, including the 
Sears Tower, the world's tallest 
building. 

The Chicago Art Institute 
has a superb permanent collec- 
tion and fine special exhibits. 
The Lyric Opera, the Chicago 
Symphony and numerous good 
theatres offer high entertain- 
ment. And Chicago’s blues, 
jazz, comedy and night clubs 
are some of the best in the US. 

For dining, the city is served 
by more than 6.000 restaurants, 
many offering ethnic fare. A 
selection could include the 
Everest Room at the top of 440 
South LaSalle Street for 
French cuisine with a spectac- 
ular view, Harry Caray’s 
“sports bar” type steak house 
at 33 West Kinzie Street, 
Shaw’s Crab House for good 
seafood at 21 East Hubbard, or 
the popular Glno's East at 160 
East Superior for a sample of 
Chicagoityle deep dish pizza. 

Finally, while the city’s 
weather is not always welcom- 
ing, Chicagoans have not lost 
their mid-western warmth. 

Barbara Durr 


Good French accent 


WHEN MONTREAL celebrates 
its 350th anniversary in 1992, it 
will be a little faded in parts 
but showing a new vitality. It 
is after all the world's largest 
French-speaking city after 
Pans, and Canada 's most cos- 
mopolitan. 

The city sits on a 35-mile 
long Island in the mighty St 
Lawrence River, dominated by 
the 750 ft Mount RoyaL Three 
large bridges connect it to Que- 
bec City, Toronto, New York 
and Boston. The conurbation 
hfilris about 3m people, making 
it second only to Toronto in 
size. 

Skyscrapers, including the 
45-storey Place Ville Marie, 
might suggest Montreal is just 
another North American city 
astride a waterway running 
1.000 miles inland to the Great 
Lakes and L000 miles to the 
Atlantic. 

But Old Montreal has sur- 
vived its 350 years and the 
developers’ bulldozers surpris- 
ingly well, even if restoration 
work is slow; the Old Montreal 
of the 17th and 18th centuries 
blends with the glories of the 
Victorian era and the bustling 
boom of the 1960s. 

Founded by the French in 
1642, just 34 years after Quebec 
City, Montreal began life in the 
fur trade. 

During the Industrial revolu- 
tion, the railways and heavy 
emigration from Britain and 
Europe, Montreal came under 
the control of Anglophone mer- 
chant families. Some of their 
mansions survive on the 
southern slopes of Mount 
Royal and are now part of 
McGill University. 

For several generations Mon- 
treal was the business capital 
of Canada, losing the title in 
the 1960s to Toronto because of 
the pull of development to the 
centre of North America and 
the West. 

Today the Francophones 
have regained economic con- 
trol following the departure of 


about 1004)00 Anglophones in 
the 1970s when Quebec had a 
separatist provincial govern- 
ment. Montreal is about 70 per 
cent Francophone. 

The jet engine killed the 
ocean liner traffic up the St 
Lawrence to Montreal, but the 
city remains Canada’s biggest 
transport hub. It jostles with 
Baltimore for the title of sec- 
ond-largest east coast con- 
tainer port 

' Mirabel International Air- 
port is finding a North Ameri- 
can scale vocation and aims to 
be connected by high speed 
trains to Toronto and New 
York one day. 

Montreal has a 40-mile rub- 


MONTREAL 


ber-tyred subway system, simi- 
lar to the Paris Metro. The 
business district Is central. 
Whether you arrive by Dorval 
domestic airport or Mirabel, a 
cab to the city centre costs 
between C$30 (£13.60) and C$50 
(£22430), a shuttle bus between 
C$7 (£3.10) and C$10 (£4.50). 
Journey time is about 30 min- 
utes in light traffic, double in 
the rush hour. 

Hire cars are moderately 
priced, but petrol is much 
more expensive than in the US. 
Central garage parking costs 
between C$7 (£3.10) and C$15 
(£6430) a day. 

There is a wide range of 
hotels in central Montreal and 
the suburbs. A chic spot where 
business and politics meet is 
the Ritz Carlton on Sherbrooke 
Street (514-842-4212 or 
1-800-223-6800). Others include 
the Quatre Saisons, Reine Elis- 
abeth, Chateau Champlain and 
Meridien. All have excellent 
restaurants, full amenities, 
conference and convention 
facilities; prices range from 
C$150 (£68.40) to C$235 (£107.30) 
a night, with some bargains in 
the winter. 


Medium level hotels start 
from C$100 (£45.60). There is a 
wide range of restaurants in 
Old and New Montreal, French 
cuisine and international. 
Prices, including good wine, 
range from C$100 (£45.60) to 
C$200 (£91.30). For classic 
French cuisine, try Les Che- 
nets, 844-1842. cost C$100 
(£45.60) upwards. 

Montreal is Canada’s second 
largest convention and sports 
city. The vast new Palais des 
Congres (871-8226) specialises 
in international events. The 
Frenchktesigned Olympic Sta- 
dium, East-central, is unique in 
North America. It hosts base- 
ball. while the hockey team, 
Les Canadiens, plays at the 
Forum, West-centraL 

Montreal has four universi- 
ties. McGill, University de Mon- 
treal, Concordia and the Univ- 
ersity de Quebec. The Musee 
des Beaux Arts offers interna- 
tional exhibits, while the 
McCord Museum specialises in 

f!anadi«Tifi- 

The Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra performs at the 
Place des Arts (842-2112) and 
leads a lively musical scene. 
French language theatre is 
thriving, English struggling. 

For the feel of Old Montreal, 
visit the Snlpician Seminary 
on Place d'Armes and the Cha- 
teau de Ramezy museum 
nearby. The 17th and 18th cen- 
tury fortification walls are visi- 
ble everywhere. 

Montreal is host to the Cana- 
dian Grand Prix Formula One 
race (on the old Expo 1967 site), 
the International Film Festival 
and the International Mara- 
thon. 

All winter sports facilities 
are available within one hour’s 
drive, while Mount Royal is 
ideal for walking in summer 
and winter. 

Average temperatures range 
from 21 deg C (70 F) in summer 
to -10.2 deg C (14 F) in winter. 

Robert Gib bens 



Hyatt Regency Hotel, Dallas 



The Sears Tower In Chicago 



Lunch 

DALLAS and Fort Worth, 
collectively known as the 
Metroplex, a sprawling mobilis- 
ation of highways, skyscrapers 
and suburbs, is in many ways 
the classic American city of 
the 1990s. 

Skyscrapers gleam like bea- 
cons in the big sky of the 
empty Texas landscape. Many 
suburbs exude cleanliness and 
wealth; the financial core is 
hectic but efficient. 

But Metroplex is more bum- 
ness than pleasure, its down- 
town empties at night and 
cars, not people, often seem its 
lifeblood. Visitors may find 
themselves yearning for the 
gritty pleasures of a musty but 
more lively neighbourhood. 

Dallas-Fort Worth Interna- 
tional Airport, like everything 
else in the Lone Star state, is 
larger than life. Located mid- 
way between the two cities, 
Manhattan could fit into its 
confines. A journey of about 18 
miles will take you to either 
downtown. The cab fare to Dal- 
las is about $25 (£12.60), and 
the trip takes 30 minutes in 

light traffic. The few arid far o 

can double during rush hour. 
A cheaper alternative is the 
Super Shuttle mini-bus 
(817-329-2000) whose fare runs 
between $10 (£5.00) and $14 
(£7.10). Reservations can be 
made at the airport courtesy 
phone and a mini-bus collects 
passengers 15 minutes later. 

Better yet, hire a car. Dallas- 
Fort Worth covers a huge area. 
If your appointments are scat- 
tered, your car-hire bill could 
easily cost less than cab fares. 

Of the many excellent hotels 
in Dallas, the most eiw pwt and 


with a 

desirable is the Mansion on 
Turtle Creek (2U-5592100). An 
Italianate villa spread over 4.5 
acres, this luxury hotel offers a 
health spa and use of the 
nearby Brookh&ven Golf and 
Tennis Club. 

A popular choice is the Adol- 
phus (214-742^200), in the heart 
of downtown. The rooms are 
finely appointed and guests 


DALLAS 


have privileges at the Texas 
Club health spa. Another 
downtown favourite. The Fair- 
mont (214-720-2000), has 
recently been completely reno- 
vated. The Four Seasons 
Resort and dub (214-717-0700) 
in Las Colinas has conference 
facilities, a health spa and an 
18 hole golf course on its 400 
acres. 

Dallas chefs pioneered one of 
the most exciting cuisines in 
America, known as “South- 
western Nouvelle”: picture gril- 
led cactus and pineapple salsa. 
Routh Street Cafe is an award- 
winning spot to sample this 
style of cookery. Nearby Baby 
Routh is an airy bistro serving 
“down-home, Texas-style food". 

For Mexican meals, try La 
Calle Dolce in the Oak Cliff 
section of town. For Continen- 
tal cuisine, the French Room 
in the Adolphus Hotel and the 
restaurant in the Mansion on 
Turtle Creek both offer excel- 
lent, though costly, choices. 

With three major sites, Dal- 
las is a prime spot for conven- 
tions and trade shows- Dallas 
Center complex has several 


cactus 

spaces including Info mart, a 
fail-service facility with its 
own theatre, 35 meeting rooms, 
a 2,500 seat conference room, 
300,000 sq ft of exhibit space 
and parking for 10,000 cars. 
The Convention Center 

has twice the square footage 
and plana to double that by the 
end of the 1990s; State Fair 
Park is another popular con- 
vention spot. 

For sports enthusiasts, both 
Texas and Arlington Stadiums 
offer major football and 

baseball games. 

Dallas has several theatres 
and museums- Of particular 
interest is the JFK Museum, 
boused in the building from 
which Lee Harvey Oswald shot 
the President in 1963. Six Flags 
Over Texas is a Disneyland- 
style amusement park. A 24- 
hour telephone service, Arts- 
line (522-2659), lists cultural 
events. 

Dallas is considered one of 
the most over-mailed cities in 
the US. The most famous store 

is Neiman- Marcus, an upmar- 
ket shop famous for luxurious 
and unique gifts such as bis 
and her Cessna aircraft. In 
nearby Fort Worth, the histori- 
cal stockyards are an interest- 
ing diversion. San Antonio, 
home of The Alamo, is a short 
flight away and a great place 
to spend a weekend. 

Dallas summers are hot and 
humid, with temperatures 
often soaring over 38 deg C (100 
F). Winters are relatively mild, 
although there are occasional 
cold spells. In the spring, rain 
and dust storms are common. 

Rivfca Nachoma 


but exciting 



NEW YORKERS wish their 
city were more like Toronto - 
ffiMw, ggft> t rfBripnt- Toronton- 
ians wish their city were more 
like New York - glamorous, 
frenetic, romantic. 

New Yorkers, it appears, will 
never get their Toronto wish 
list. Torontonians, on the other 
hand, are getting a taste of 
New York’s sophistication 
without most of its problems. 
Unfortunately, New York's 
sky-high prices have become 
part of the package. 

Toronto's ethnic diversity, 
culinary excellence, first-class 
theatre and museums and 
charming neighbourhoods are 
becoming the envy of the rest 

<jf flan aria anil, inc reasing ly, of 

the US too. 

This city of three million - 
the biggest and richest in the 
country - is finally shedding 
its disparaging meat-and-pota- 
toes reputation as “Toronto the 
Good.". 

Located on the northern 
shore of Lake Ontario, Toronto 
has two airports. Lester B. 
Pearson Inte rn a t ional Airport 
being the main one. It lies 
about 18 miles north-west of 
the city centre, and is served 
by all the major carriers. A 
smaller airport on an Ialaud in 
Toronto’s harbour handles 
commuter flights from Ottawa, 
Montreal and some nearby US 
dries, including New York. 

Taxis and limousines are 
costly. The bill from Pearson to 
downtown will cost you at 
least C$30 (£13.60). The airport 
express bus service is a viable 
alternative. Buses leave every 
20 minutes from each airport 
terminal for the big hotels in 
the financial district and along 
the waterfront The trip takes 


30 minutes and costs C$8.75 . 
(£3.99). 

Once you arrive downtown, 
getting around is convenient 
and cheap. Toronto has one of 
the world's most reliable and 
extensive subway systems, and 
is also one of the few cities 
that has retained its electric 
trolleys. They are lumbering 
beasts, but the nostalgia is 


TORONTO 


worth it. Taking the Queen 
Street trolley east to the 
Beaches, a village-like neigh- 
bourhood with a pleasant tree- 
lined boardwalk along the lake, 
is a worthwhile jaunt 

In the past decade, Toronto 
has witnessed an unprece- 
dented hotel-building boom. As 
a result, visitors can stay in 
glass towers, many with acres 
of convention space, that look 
like they were plucked from 
Dallas, or genteel old establish- 
ments that cater to the high- 
tea set 

Deluxe newer hotels include 
the Four Seasons (964-0411), 
Westin Harbour Castle 
(869-16G0), the Sheraton Centre 
(361-1000), the Toronto Hilton 
(369-3456) and L’Hotel 
(597-1400). Charming older 
hotels include the Royal York 
(368-2511), the gracious old 
dowager across from the train 
station, the King Edward Hotel 
(863-9700), the Windsor Arms 
(979-2341) and the Bradgate 
Arms (968-1331). 

An influx of Immigrants «nd 
wealth has transformed 
Toronto into a city of passion- 
ate restaurateurs. Check 
Toronto Life magazine for list- 


ings and culinary fares, Chi- 
nese. Greek. In dia n. Italian and 
Portuguese neighbourhoods all 
have excellent restaurants. 
French. American, Mexican- 
and Continental cuisines are 
also widely available. 

A warning about alcohol: 
you still cannot get a drink in 
Toronto after 1 am, a vestige of 
the city's puritanical herita ge. 

Toronto has become a top 
venue for conventions and con- 
ferences. Most big hotels have 
ample space, especially the 
Royal York downtown and the 
Constellation Hotel, near Pear- 
son airport The International 
Centre, also near the airport 
caters to large shows. 

If you need a lot. of space 
downtown, try the enormous 
Metropolitan Toronto Conven- 
tion Centre. 

Sports fans will get a kick 
out of Toronto. The Blue Jays, 
which enjoy the highest 
attendance in baseball, have a 
new home at the new Sky- 
dome, famous for its retract- 
able roof. The Argonauts are 
its football team and the Maple 
Leafs are its hockey team. 

For daytrtps, don’t miss Nia- 
gara Falls, slightly more than 
an hour’s drive from Toronto. 
In nearby Nlagara-on-the-Lake, 
the Shaw theatre festival is cel- 
ebrated every summer. Strat- 
ford, about two hours away, is 
home to the famous Shake- 
speare fbstivaL 

Toronto summers are hot 
and muggy; its winters damp 
and grey. Contrary to popular 
belief; the city is usually not 
buried In snow from -December 
until March; but slush is preva- 
lent, so bring boots. 

. Eric Reguly 


Tips for travelling in North America 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Healthcare costs are high. 
Arrange for medical and dental 
coverage beforehand. Select a 
policy which offers at least 
5500.000 (£265,957.40) total cov- 
eraga 

ln Canada, you can purchase 
daily “emergency cover" from 
Blue Cross. Policy applications 
are available at most pharma- 
cies as well as Information 
Centres. Purchase as many 
days as you need to a maxi- 
mum of six months coverage. 
However, you are not eligible 


to apply for the scheme if you 
have been in the country more 
than 10 days. 


TIPPING 


Service charges are seldom 
included in restaurant and bar 
bills; a 15-20 per cent tip is 
appropriate. Taxicab drivers 
expect at least 10-15 per cent 
gratuity added to the fare. The 
same is true for hairdressers or 
barbers. 


MONEY 


You should bring travellers 


cheques in the local currency 
as they are treated like cash at 
most places. Use cheques in 
small denominations when 
paying for goods and services 
and carry your passport for 
identification. 

American Express travellers 
cheques are most widely 
accepted. Travellers Cheques in 
foreign currencies can be 
changed at most nfajor banks 
as well as bureaux de change, 
but fees tend to be high. 

Personal cheques from for- 
eign banks are of little use. 
Access or Visa credit cards can 
be used for purchases or to 


obtain cash at major banks and 
automated teller machines 
(ATMs) displaying the Visa 
and Mastercard symbols. If 
your bankcard belongs to the 
Cirrus or Plus networks you 
can get cash from any ATM 
displaying those symbols. 
American Express offices pro- 
vide travellers cheques or 
to their cardholders. 


AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 


Car hire firms automatically 
add collision insurance. Mem- 
bers of the British Automobile 
Association may be eligible for 
exemption. Check with the car 
hire firm before you book. In 
Canada, visiting drivers must 



of theWorld 


We speak your language in 60 countries. 

Few your personal copy of our Directory of 240 luxury hotels worldwide, in your choice of English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian or Japanese, and for reservations, contact yuur travel consultant or telephone : 


Canada (SOOI 223-6800 
irk City 1212) 838-31 10 
Pfkwij-223-tj.SOO 
0660-2M 
n 11-21 23 
rk 8M1HII-23 
UP-UtWU— W 
ly 01-30-21-10 


Frankfurt 1069) 2**tR77U 
Gruit Britain n 300- 181 -1 23 
Holland tki-022* 1 123 
Ireland 03071-583-1211 
Italy I n7I>-220i >5 
Milan uKriitiu-tibL'f 
Norway 050-1 1010 


Spain 900-100845 
Sweden 0211-745-123 
Switzerland 046-05-1123 

Hung Kuny 80O-251S 
Komi 1 1 12.i 2311-348 
•Malaysia (8111) 1006 
Singapore (65J 737-9955 


Tokyo 103)3797-3631 
Australia ( 0 U 81 222-033 
Sydney (02)233^1422 
New Zealand 0800-44-1010 
Buenos Aires ( 1 1 322-35*0 
Brazil (11)800-1803 
SSuPauki (111 287-5755 


have full liability insurance, 
bat minimum coverage will 
vary from province to prov- 
ince. Information is available 
from the Canadian Automobile 
Association. 


DRIVERS AND 
PEDESTRIANS 


Driving laws are at the state or 
provincial level and vary from 
region to region. In the US, 55 
mph (88 kph) is the national 
maximum speed, but individ- 
ual states often impose differ- 
ing limits with signs posted 
along each thoroughfare. 
These limits are strictly 
enforced by local authorities 
and radar detection is widely 
used to catch violators. Plead- 
ing unfamiliar ! ty with local 
laws does not always help and 
fines can be high. 

Drinking and driving is 
taken very seriously and first 
time offenders will have thalr 
licence suspended. In some 
states an open liquor bottle in 
the car is enough to cause you 
serious problems. 

Pedestrians should avoid 
"jaywalking". Crossing against 
a red light or at other than 
proper crossing places is illegal 
and a fineable offence in many 
dries. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOUR 


Official work hours are from 9 
am to 5 pm, but there is a wide 
variation across the cou ntry . 
On the west coast, companies 
often link office hours to Wall 
Street. Their days begin as 
early as 6.30 am and by 5 pm 
the financial districts are virtu- 
ally deserted. 

Executives may guard their 
leisure time, but most do not 
object to important calls at 
home. Their home telephone 
number often appears on busi- 
ness cards. 


Power breakfast meetings 
are standard, but after-work 
invitations tend to be more 
sodaL The days of the three- 
hour, three-martini hmch are 
long gone as executives are 
rarely willing to be away from 
their desks for more than 90 
minutes. 

Conservative dress is 
favoured by east coast and 
middle Ame rican business peo- 
ple, while on the west coast 

arid in Canaria dress fande to 

be more casuaL 


DINING 


Mealtimes are earlier thaw in 
Europe. Lunch is at noon, and 
dinn er (often called supper) 
can be as early as 5S0 pm. hi 

some small towns, restaurants 
will not s e rve evening meals 
after 7.30 pm. 

When charging a meal to 
your credit card the total will 
not be w r i tt en on the charge 
slip. It Is up to the customer to 
fill in the tip box and add that 
to the total When using your 
charge card, ask for and 
destroy any carbons to avoid 
misuse of your credit card 
number. 

Liquor stores are closed on 
Sunday by law and restaurants 
and bars cannot serve alco- 
holic beverages until noon. 


SMOKING 


Smoking is prohibited in many 
public places and on domestic 
air carriers. There are desig- 
nated smoking sections at 
most restaurants. 


CRIME 


To avoid being mugged always 
walk in well lit, well travelled 
areas. Walk with a sense of 
your destination and do not 
stop along tiie street to look at 
a map or to peer up at the 


sights. Do not count yoar cash 
in a public place. In case you 
become a victim, carry about 
$50 (£26£0) cash to placate the 
mugger and avoid violence 
(New Yorkers refer to “mug 
money"). 


miscellaneous 


Telephone numbers are some- 
times replaced by letters. For 
example, Amtrak railway infor- 
mation is 1-800 USA-RAIL. Just 
use the corresponding number 
on the diaL There are a num- 
ber of excellent books for busi- 
ness people travelling to North 
A m eri ca. 

Two in particular are The 
Economist Business Traveller's 
Guides and Travellers USA <fr 
Canada Survival Bit by Susan 
Griffith and Simon C alder. 
Both titles are published In the 
UK. 

Rivfca Nachoma 
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IN THE HEART OF 
MANHATTAN 
The Lombardy Hotel 

OfTPirk Avenue 

111 East 56th Street 
New York. N.Y. W022 
Newly Renovazed Luxurious 
Accommodations 
Singles. Doubles. 

One and Two Bedroom Suites 
Shcm or Long Term Rentals 
All HnKl Services 
TbeLasran - 3 Star Restaurant 
Please Cell or Write lor 
Information or Reservations 
Phone: 212-753-8600 
Flax: 212-754-5683 
Toll Free: 1-800-222-6254 
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(MANAGEMENT 


aiid development 



consistency in all 
aspects of a product 

Christopher Lorenz reports on what the Japanese mean 
when they talk of all-round ‘integrity* 


ME? 1 THOKtff Sbu W^EtSlWaSED 

to te pfogecr 



any European mid 

American manu- 
facturers are 
. unaware of it, bat 
they are detailing themselves. 

to a desperate attempt to 
matc h the. Japanese ability to 
slash the time-scale and cost of 
new product development, they 
have introduced a raft of new 
Management processes. Two of 
the most popular are cross- 
ftmctianal project teaxns span- 
ning previously rigid departr 
mental boundaries; and ■* simul- 
taneous engineering”, in which 
previously sequential phases in 
the design and development 
process are run increasingly in 
parallel 

But In many cases these new 
approaches are being ™»>rmg wi 
far less effectively than west- 
ern companies themselves real- 
ise — sometimes to a danger- 
ous extent 

For one thing, there is inade- 
quate communication between 
the different functional special- 
ists whose work how overlaps. 
For another, too few of the 
project co-ordinators are suffi- 
ciently heavyweight, with 
strong official and Informal 
influence over not just engi- 
neering, but also over produc- 
tion, marketing and sales - 
from the initial product con-! 
cept right through into every 
detail of the product and its 
manufacture. 

This is one of the main 
implications of what Is possi- 
bly the most thorough research 
study yet -carried opt into the 
management of product design 
and. development In Japan, 
Europe and the VS. 

The five-year study, bya 
team from the Harvard Busi- 
ness School under Professor 
Kim. Claris, looks only at the 
car industry, examining proj- 
ect management by. every 
major motor manufacturer (20 
in ah) in the late 1980s. But me 
E uropean: and SKT carmakers' 
growing use; or teams and 
KiTTHiltotrra fUTrt u nglnMrtng dur- 
ing that period hw acted as a 
powerful model far co m pan i es 
m other sectors.- ' 

So the implication of the 
study, reinforced by wide- 
spread evidence'af weak prel- 


ect teams in a brood range of 
organisations, is that other 
western companies are falling 
into similar traps to those 
which have ensured most 
European and American car- 
makers. ... 

The Harvard research under- 
Hnes how much more produc- 
tive and speedy the best Japa- 
nese motor manufacturers are 
at product development than 
!heir European and US compet- 
itors. 

The most, significant differ- 
ence. according to Harvard's 
research. Is that car develop- 
ment projects in Japan are, on 
average, almost twice as effi- 
cient as western ones, requir- 
ing only 1.7m engineering 

hours per project versus 
around 3m in the . US and 
Europe. Japanese development 
lead times from concept to 
- market averaged just under 
four years during the study 
period, compared with around 
five in the US and Europe. 

The Japanese figure not only 
represents an average over a 
period of years - ft has since 

faTlpr] ftirthgr — but Tilda* 

considerable differences 
between the fastest (presum- 
ably incl Tiding Honda and 
Toyota, though the report does 
not say) and the slowest 

A foretaste of Urn Harvard 
results, which will be pub- ■ 
fished later this year in book 
form, was given oh Monday to 
a conference in London on 
Product. Strategies for the 
1990s. organised by the Finan- 
cial Thrum in- collaboration 
with the UK Design Council 
and the Boston-based Design 
Management Institute. 

The growing importance of 
shorter lead times, higher 
development efficiency and 
what he called greater 
all-round "product integrity” 
— all at the «"»ft time — was 
underlined by Professor Taka- 
biro Fujimoto of the University 
of. Tokyo, Clark's chief assis- 
tant on the Harvard project. 

As consumer tastes have 
-become more, fragmented into 
niches, customers have also 
come to expect every aspect of 
a car to be “integral”, said 
Fujimoto; excellence in some 


aspects, or novel technology 
does not impress users any 
more. They now want total 
consistency in every aspect of 
the product's function, appear- 
ance, feel and so on, he sad. 

When consumers become as 
sensitive as this to a product's 
subtle nuances, the organisa- 
tions which develop those 
products have to be able to 
cope with the consequences, 
Ftuimoto continued. For that 
to happen, every detailed 
aspect of the development 
organisation, itself has to be 
integral 

For their research. Chock and 
Fujimoto developed compli- 
cated indicators of the organi- 
sational mnsde of project co- 
ordinators (“internal integra- 
tors”), and also of the muscle 
of what they call “external 
integrators” - employees who 
keep in direct touch with 
marketplace trends, and who 
Integrate those factors into the 
detailed design of the product 

The research showed that, 
♦■Tip stranger the faftwwfl T inte- 
grator, the faster and more effi- 
cient the project tended to be. 
Similarly, the stronger the 
external integrator, the higher 
the “product integrity” (and 
also the product quality). 

T he study also found, 
among volume car pro- 
ducers, that the develop- 
ment organisations which 
achieved the best lead times, 
productivity and “product 
integrity” tended to be those 
which combined powerful 
internal and external integra- 
tion into the hands of one per- 
son. Christening such individu- 
als “heavyweight product 
managers”, Fqjimoto forecast 
that in the 1990s they could 
also come to be vital players in 
the development process for 
more up-market cars. 

On e of the unusual distin- 
guishing features of such prod- 
uct wMMi^pwi compand with 
conventional project coordina- 
tors, said Fojimoto, was that 
they have direct contact with 
actual and potential customers. 

As well as influencing, and 
teaming frtnn, market research 
s u rveys carried out by market- 



ing specialists, heavyweight 
product managers and their 
staff conduct their own first- 
hand research. “Product man- 
agers need market imagination 
- the ahiSty to forecast future 
customer expectations based 
on ambiguous and equivocal 
dues in the present market,” 
Fujimoto H pifl- 

Though most of the heavy- 
weight product managers 
whom he and dark found in 
the best performing Japanese 
companies were engineers by 
training, Fujimoto said that 
they tended to' operate in a 
very dmiiar fashion to indus- 
trial designers in terms of 
behaviour patterns and 
breadth of skins. 

Other recent international 
studies on product develop- 
ment have suggested that, in 
wwnpgntea such as Sony and 
Sharp. Industrial designers 
themselves sometimes serve as 
powerful product integrators. 
But Fojimoto said that such 
cases were heavily concen- 
trated in applications of con- 
sumer electronics where the 
prime competitive factor was 
not innovative technology, but 
the “interface” between prod- 
uct and user. 

Clark and Fujlmoto’s analy- 
sis of what makes most Japa- 
nese car development so effec- 
tive also compares the degree 
of specialisation of engineers 
in Japan and the West Hie 
broader the task assigned to 
each engineer, they found, the 
faster more efficient the 
projects tend to be. 

Fqjimoto said that many 
development organisations 
(mostly Western) seemed to be 


suffering from what he called 
“the over-specialisation syn- 
drome”, while others (mainly 
Japanese) appeared to benefit 
from lower levels of specialisa- 
tion without losing technologi- 
cal expertise. 

An even starker difference 
was in the contribution of sup- 
pliers to product development. 
Japanese car companies tended 
to minimise the size, complex- 
ity and tfr u e s caie of their own 
development projects by get- 
ting parts suppliers to do a sig- 
nificant part of th e engineer- 
ing. In Japan, the estimated 
average suppliers’ contribution 
to each project, at almost 40 
per cent, was almost twice as 
high as in Europe and virtually 
four times that of the US level. 

Finally, Fujimoto reported 
that, in Japanese projects, the 
“up str eam" stages of product 
development (such as product 
engineering) and the “down- 
stream" ones (eg process engi- 
neering) tended to overlap 
more thoroughly *Tnm in Euro- 
pean and US projects. Japanese 
practice showed that overlap- 
ping could shorten lead times 
effectively only when it is com- 
bined with intensive communi- 
cations between upstream and 
downstream, he reported. 

Effective overlapping, said 
Fqjimoto, also required every- 
one to be able to cape with 
incomplete information, to be 
flexible, to share objectives, 
and to trust each other. If such 
conditions could not be met, he 
warned, the overlapping of 
phases was likely “to result in 
confusion, conflict, and a dete- 
rioration in the effectiveness rtf 

prTvTiirt tfwml npimmt 1 1 . 


Apple Computer 


The fruits of flexibility 

The US company is pinning its hopes on getting more products 
to international markets faster. Louise Kehoe reports 


A pple Computer this 
week staged the most 
elaborate product 
launch in the company’s 13- 
year history - a multi-million 
dollar worldwide series of 
events that Included television 

broadcasts to 121 countries. 

As tiift hronhahn dhtrinfghwe , 
however, Apple faces a crucial 
test If the company's strategic 
move to increase market share 
by lowering prices is to pay 
off, then Apple must greatly 
increase its sales volume. 

Apple is pouring $45m into 
an advertising and promotion 
campaign to attract buyers. 
The bigger challenges for the 
company, however, lie in pro- 
duction. So, for the past year, 
it has been fine-tuning its pur- 
chasing. manufacturing and 
distribution systems In prepa- 
ration for this week’s events. 
“We are undergoing a major 

transformation of oar business 
in a single quarter,” says Fred 
Forsyth, vice president of 
worldwide manufacturing. 
Apple must become a "global, 
high volume, highly flexible 
manufacturer,” he says. 

The new Macintosh models 
are already being churned out 
by Apple’s three factories - in 
Fremont, California, in Singa- 
pore and in Cork in the Repub- 
lic of Ir eland. Each plant pro- 
duces two of the three models 
and has the capacity to 
Increase its share of the pro- 
duction load on a short-term 

hade 

Flexibility is vital because 
patterns of demand are diffi- 
cult to predict. Apple has 
attempted to gauge demand by 
running special price promo- 
tions in selected markets, but 
there are many unknowns. 
Fears of a US economic reces- 
sion may, for example, slow 
sales. Escalation of the Gulf 
crisis might bring the personal 
computer market to a halt. 

Yet in order to take foil 
advantage of the prime per- 
sonal compute: selling season, 
between now and Christmas, 
Apple must be ready to 
respond quickly If it finds 
itself with a nm-oway success 
on its hands. 

“It is like being on a race 
trade. We have to go all out,” 
says Forsyth. The company 
most be “responsive to the 
curves in the track”. Apple is 
not ignoring the business envt 


rtmmeart, but it Is “not para- 
noid about it”, says Forsyth. 

To provide a cushion for 
error, Apple has hired sub- 
contractors and temporary 
employees. “We have 50 per 
cent flexibility,” Forsyth 
explains. If demand for the 
new products is 50 per cent 
below the company’s projec- 
tions, then production can be 
cut without worker layoffs. 

Similarly, Apple has contin- 
gency plans to gear up produc- 
tion by about 30 per cent 
should its expectations for the 
new products prove conserva- 
tive. 

From the moment that the 
first new Macintosh is deliv- 
ered to a customer, however, 
Apple will begin to gather 
data that will determine its 
production schedules for the 
new models. At regularly 
scheduled weekly, monthly 
and quarterly meetings with 
regional and national market- 
ing groups, many held via vid- 
eo-conferences, Apple execu- 
tives review demand and 
supply issues. 


Integration 


Since the arrival of Michael 
Spindler as chief operating 
officer in February, the inte- 
gration of the forecasting pro- 
cess with manufacturing has 
been working much better at 
Apple, says Forsyth, who 
joined Apple 18 months ago 
from Digital Equipment 

An important aspect of 
Apple’s efforts to improve the 
r fspwwrfa pi ywp i of its manufac- 
turing has been to work more 
closely with suppliers. Ninety 
per cent of the oast of the Mac- 
intosh personal co mp uter is In 
purchased components. 

“The aim is to achieve ‘vir- 
tual integration’, which means 
having all of the virtues of a 
vertically integrated manufac- 
turer without all of the bag- 
gage - the capital investment 
required to develop and build 
onr own components,” says 
Forsyth. 

Apple to become mace 
closely coupled with Its suppli- 
ers and has set up a rigorous 
global supplier certification 
programme that covert not 
only component quality and 
pricing but also the ability to 
respond to Apple’s needs at its 
three far-flung plants with 


t w >hn jwaT support And Swift 
deliveries. *' „ , 

Speed is essential if Apple is 
to meet its new goals. The 
company anticipates shorter 
product life cycles and aims to 
introduce new products more 
frequently. “Some will be bet- 
ter than others,” Forsyth 
acknowledges. 

In the past, Apple lost mar' 
ket momen tum by constantly 
reworking its product designs 
and delaying introduction. The 
best example of this, perhaps, 
is the Macintosh Portable, 
introduced a year ago after 
three years in gestation. By 
the time 11 reached the market 
it was uncompetitive. 

“The ability to launch new 
products quickly, with simul- 
taneous world-wide introduc- 
tion of localised versions - 
that Is the goal,” says Forsyth. 

In the past, Apple intro- 
duced products in the US white 
ann o uncing shipping dates of 
several weeks or months later 
in other parts of the world. 

With this week’s product 
introduction Apple has made 
some headway. “Almost all” 
European countries have local- 
ised versions of the new Mac- 
intoshes this week. Japan and 
other Asian countries will 
have their own language ver- 
sions within a few weeks. 

Like other leading electron- 
ics manufacturers, Apple 
aspires to the goal of “custom- 
er-driven manufacturing” - 
the ability to respond flexibly 
and quickly to customer 
demands. The task Is made 
infinitely more complex by the 
increasing number of 
“options” offered on products. 
Apple currently builds no toss 
than 1,200 different configura- 
tions of its products. 

At Its factory in Cork. Apple 
configures generic versions of 
its products far European mar- 
kets. Currently, incoming 
orders take three days to ship. 
By the end of the year, it will 
be just two days, Forsyth pre- 
dicts confidently. 

Ultimately, Apple sees cus- 
tomer-driven manufacturing 
providing it with a long-term 
competitive advantage. The 
company’s new “mission state- 
ment” is that Apple should 
“never fail to deliver high- 
quality, cost-effective personal 
computes when our custom- 
ers want them”. 
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• t Who do bankers ba n k oh? 

For the Brussels-based Society for Worldwide 
-Interbank Financial Telecommunication (S.W.I.F.T.), 
the answer is simple. . 

. . Northern. Telecom. . . 

_ S.WLET. provides transmission services among 
■ major banks round the world. They chose us - ro 
provide them with the most reliable data network 
available. We are, after ail, not just Europe’s, but also 
- the world’s largest supplier of data packet networks. 

When completed, this telecommunications 
solution will connect some 2,600 bank locations in 
oyer sixty countries. . . 

- So much ibr the big money. 


Now what about the peanuts? 

For Cargill, one of the leading agricultural and 
commodity companies, the problem was entirely 
different. They needed an internal phone system 
that ensured fast and reliable communications 
between their commodity traders across the world. 

They chose Northern Telecom because no one 
sells more advanced business communications 
systems than we do. 

Just two of the ways in which Northern Telecom 
advanced telecommunications products are Helping 
both big and small businesses in more than one 
hundred countries worldwide. 

Gan we help you? 


But we also help if it’s peanuts. 


NorrauK tslbcom ns active in w oouwtrib thiou grout euaote. poe more information contact noithun telecom cuboee. ** io> ?m bdooo. 
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[ fe® last insults are being pol- 
““ed, the final arguments 
glossily videotaped, as a 
. dee Ply divided California pre* 
22 s . vote on the world's most 
sweeping environmental initiative - 
L?/ 8 ® 5 °f reforms which could 
r~ ye economic repercussions far 
oeyond the state. 

i5J? ^ Ov e , ober 6, the same day they 
^ect a new Governor, Californians 
will decide the late of Proposition 128, 
more generally known as "Big 
. m a popular referendum. 

The Initiative, promoted by an alli- 
ance of. environmental ginger groups 
and liberal politicians, aided by a gen- 
erous sprin kling of Hollywood stars, 
le an extraordinarily broad assault on 
environmental pollution. 

It would attack agrochemical risks 
In food by banni n g those pesticides 
“known to cause cancer or reproduc- 
tive harm;" It would combat the 
greenhouse effect by mandating a 20 
per cent reduction in Californian car- 
bon dioxide emissions by the year 
2000, with a 40 per cent reduction by 
2010; it Would protect the earth’s 
ozone shield by speeding up the inter- 
nationally agreed phase out of chloro- 
fluorocarbons and other damaging 
chemicals; it would ban offshore dril- 
ling for oil in state waters, save the 
ancient redwood forests and require 
that a new tree be planted for every 
500 square feet of commercial or resi- 
dential development. 

The impact on the Californian econ- 
omy would be dramatic. As a study 
from the Bank of America points out 
“Nearly every aspect of the way we 
live will be affected. Including the 
food we eat and the way we get from 
place to place.” 

There would be a wider knock-on 
effect as well. California has long 
been on the cutting edge of the envi- 
ronmental debate and passage of Big 
Green might spur other US states, 
and eventually other countries, in a 
similar direction. 

But a “yes" vote is far from certain, 
for the initiative is being opposed by a 
powerful combination of business and 
political interests which argue that 
Big Green is wen-meaning but utterly 
misguided — a messy omnibus mea- 
sure which has been poorly thought 
through and will impose enormous 
and unrealistic costs for minimal ben- 
efits. It Is, they add, a partial and 
local solution to problems which 
require International initiatives. 

That message seems to have been 
earning converts, despite the endorse- 
ment of Big Green by Dianne Feta- 
stein, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, in a television advertise- 
ment full of billowing smog and sew- 
age-strewn beaches. For latest opinion 
polls suggest that the proposition's 
early advantage has been sharply 
reduced, if not eliminated altogether. 

When the debate gets beyond per- 
sonalities and raw appeals to emotion, 
the central issue is the thorny old 
problem of weighing up the relative 
economic costs of the initiative 
against benefits which, by their 
nature, are much harder to quantify. 


Martin Dickson watches as Californians prepare to vote on 
an environmental initiative which will change their lives 

Big Green’s chances 
of a clean campaign 



However, in this case, even the eco- 
nomic costs are Impossible to gauge 
with any accuracy. This is in part 
because of the sweeping and very gen- 
eral nature of some of the measures. 
But there are many other unknowns, 
including the precise definition of 
some rianwwB, the attitude of the state 
in implementing the measure, the role 
of the courts in ruling on the inevita- 
ble challenges, and the extent to 
■ which com pleme nt s or conflicts 
with environmental policy in other 
states and countries. There is also a 
question mark over the degree to 
which technological change might 
alleviate the burden. 

So economists - be they for Big 
Green, against or neutral - have 
come up with costs which are bflUons 
of dollars apart Whatever the precise 
sum, most of the studies show that 
Californians will have to pay a high 
price for their cleaner environment 
“Economic growth win be slower, the 
cost of living will be higher, and some 
major industries may become less 
competitive,” says the restrained 
Bank of America report 
The most costly measures would be 
those controlling carbon dioxide emis- 
sions, which set extremely ambitious 
targets and a very short-time scale in 
which to achieve them. This would 
have a profound impact on the trans- 
port and power generation industries* 
which together account for roughly 


two thirds of the state’s C02 output 
Many economists say the price of 
petrol would have to rise sharply to 
discourage motorists from using the 
roads — not an easy task In a state 
where people drive everywhere and 
public transport is minimal At the 
— m e time, choice of cars could be 
restricted to models with very high 
fuel efficiency. Power station costs — 
and therefore fuel bills - might also 
leap upwards as u tilities encouraged 
energy saving and invested in alterna- 
tive sources of power. Ironically, this 
hunt could include nuclear energy - 
which is awathginw to most environ- 
mental groups. 

However, backers of Big Green sug- 
gest that there is still great untapped 
potential for energy saving in Calif- 
ornia, This, coupled with technical 
advances in automobile fuel effi- 
ciency, make the targets attainable. 

Yet the wider question Is whether 
the benefits of cleaner local air out- 
weigh costs which will make the state 
far less competitive in many indus- 
tries than rivals. Furthermore, while 
California's war on the greenhouse 
effect would give the world a strong 
moral lead , it would have only a mini- 
mal impact on global wanning, with a 
20 per cent C02 cut estimated to 
reduce world output by less than half 
a percentage point . 

Particularly fierce debate over 128 
has raged around the agriculture 


industry, which would be affected 
severely. The sector has long been 
one of California's great success sto- 
ries - it is the most productive farm- 
ing state in the US, growing a remark- 
ably wide range of 250 crops. 

However, the industry’s use of 
chemicals has provoked increasing 
concern among consumers and state 
regulation has been progressively 
tightened. Big Green would go a great 
deal further by banning from the start 
of 1996 pesticides with an “active " 
ingredient - in other words, the 

that Trills rpsgrt-g — which 

are “known to cause cancer or repro- 
ductive harm”. It also sets up a S20m 
fund for research into alternative 
farming techniques to replace banned 
pesticides. Supporters of the measure 
say fanners need to be weaned off 
pesticides and this will force the pace 

nf terTmnlngirnl riiangH 

About 20 pesticides would be 
directly affected, but opponents of Big 
Green argue that many more chemi- 
cals - up to 50 or 75 per cent of those 
used by fanners - could be involved. 
These, they argue, could fall under a 
provision of Big Green banning can- 
cer-causing “inert” ingredients - the 
chemicals used to cany active ones — 
in just two years’ time, and under 
clauses defining active ingredients in 

.a pirHftnlnr way. . 

. Like farmers elsewhere, Califor- 
nians use dhemiMis intensively 


because they mean cheaper produc- 
tion costs - in the post-war period 
chemical prices in the state have dour 
bled, while labour costs have risen 
fivefold - higher yields and a more 
consistent, attractive-looking product 
with a longer shell life. - 

The industry recognises that it' 
needs to reduce this dependence. This 
is partly because of consumer worries 
over the effects on the environment 
and on food safety, partly because of 
concern over the health of farm work- 
ers and partly to reduce costs. 

The farmers’ central complaint 
against Big Green is that it goes too 
far too fast On food safety, in particu- 
lar, the industry argues that the ini- 
' tiative plays on human fears and ' 
ignores a basic principle of toxicology 


- that the risk from e x pos u re to a 
substance depends on the dose and 
not simply the presence of tire sub- 
stance. They point to a fist of scien- 
tific studies suggesting that the prac- 
tical risk of getting cancer from 
pesticides is BX lmmaly girwiTI 
Big Green, they say, WiQ greatly 
increase costs, lower yields, and.place 
the Californian farmer at a grave 
competitive disadvantage to rival US 
states and foreign countries - such 
as Mexico and Chile - which have far 
more liberal regulations. 

Furthermore, elimination of some 
fungicides could actually raise cancer 
risks, promoting the growth of natu- 
rally occurtog carcinogens, while the 
banning of other pesticides would 
force farmers to use alternatives far 
more intensely. 

The critics also argue that, paradox- 
ically, tiie chemicals targeted by Big 
Green could severely disrupt the mam 
alternative to heavy pesticide use. 
This is called integrated pest manage- 
ment and combines careful ure of 
chemicals with predator insects 
which kill off other bugs. 

To counter Big Green, the farm 
lobby has come up with its own initia- 
tive, dubbed Big Brown, which takes 
a more gradualist approach to pesti- 
cide removal. If both propositions get 
more than 50 per cent of . votes, the 
more popular of the two takes prece- 
dence. 

Pity the poor Californian voter who 
tries to make sense of tbese and some 
18 other propositions on next month’s 
ballot. The background pamphlet 
issued to electors runs to over 149 
pages, most of it dense tegalese. 

That Is prompting more and more 
Californians to ask whether the refer- 
endum - introduced in the state in 
1910, but only important in the past 15 
years - is a sensible way to make 
policy or whether it undermines rep- 
resentative democracy, with Its 
lengthy expert debating of Issues and 
hard-won compromises. 

By contrast, proponents and oppo- 
nents of Big Green are engaged in a 
last-minute battle to woo the floating 
votes: who could make or break the 
proposaL The fate of an Immensely 
complicated Issue; of profound eco- 
nomic weight, may come down to the 
popular appeal of a glamorous actress 
in a 30-second video dip. 


Calls for a global 
raid on pollution 


By David Thomas 

B usiness will face 
increasingly tough envi- 
ronmental demands hi 
;tbe UK no matter which party 
wins the next general election. 
That muds is clear from the 
pahficatiim on Monday of the 
Lab our .P arty's proposals for 
the environment*. 

All the main political par- 
ties in the UK are now com- 
mitted to ti gfctenfng the envi- 
ronmental screw on business. 
The government's White 
Paper**, published fast month, 
set out a host of ways In which 
co mpa nie s am id improve their 
environmental pe rfo rm an c e . 

Among the steps demanded 
of senior managers by the 
White Paper were a review of 
“all aspects of the business 
that may affect the e nvir on- 
ment, Metaling products 

S lealgft, development and pro- 
action and the impact of 
their me and disposal), pro- 
duction processes (emis s ion s , 
waste management and oppor- 
tunities fur recycling),- energy 
use, bulldtag construction and 
management, transport and 
services nmj l pub- 
lic relations (including the 
possibility erf corporate spon- 
sorship of environmental 
groups)®. 

The .White Paper Is dotted 
with hints that government 

arHon mtrirf ha iirwiWUl' V tf 

dnessdoes not react of its 
own volition b y, fin: ex ample, 
boosting the quantity of waste' 
ducts that are recycled. For 
part, the Labour Party has 
by co mmon ce ment produced . ~ 
more stringent environmental, 
proposals than the govern- 
ment’s, though whether this 
stringency Is justified will 
tends a matter of fierce con- 
troversy. 

Meanwhile, the Liberal Dem- 
ocrats have positioned them - 
selves as greener flu™ either 
the Conservative or Labour 
parties, thus ensuring that 
environmental Issues will fea- 
ture strongly whatever the 
balance at political forces after 
the next election. 

Many of the most import a nt 
pollution problems are global, 
demanding a worldwide 
response. Quicker deadlines 
for phasing out ozone-deplet- 
ing ehloroflnorocarbons 
(CFCs) agreed in June are one 
example. Another la the 
mounting international pres- 
sure to curb emissions of 


greenhouse gases, notably car- 
bon dioxide. , 

Even at a regional level, 
more ecological initiativ es y e 
formulated on a cross-border 
basis. International pro- 
grammes to dean up pouuteu 
seas or rivers, for instance, are 
becoming commonplace. The 
European Commission has 
ff ni | p its enyiropy"*^**! mark 
with proposals ranging from 
legislatio n for less polluting 
car engines through to stricter 
controls on waste disposal. 

These developments trans- 
late themselves into costs axux 
opportunities for business. 
Costs: because in reacting to 
tougher CFC timetables, for 
fwafl ipig , a host of industries 
from refrigeration makers 
through -to semiconductor 
mMHfae t merg will have to 
adapt their production pro- 
cesses. Opportunities: because 
the chemical company winch 
is first to make , the next gener- 
ation of postrGFC compounds 
could fl™ itself with a huge 
cmnuetitive advantage. 

The costs and opportunities 
of a greener environment are 
converging for companies 
throughout the world. Ecologi- 
cal disasters an the scale con- 
fronting most East European 
countries have prompted 
responses from companies 
located in Europe, North 
America or Japan. 

Moreover, governmental 
action is not always the most 
powerful force shaping compa- 
nies' environmental strategies. 
-33m awakening ecological con- 
sciousness of employees and 
coUsnmers, together with 
growing ' •' eoncern among 
investing institutions and 
Insurance companies about 
env ir onmental ridCwe often 
more Imoortant fadnk ■ 

The new weekly FT page on 
business and the environment 
wffl address these Issues. The 
focus will be on how specific 
companies throughout the 
wend are responding to the 
new e n vir onm ental p ressu res. 
The intention is to alert busi- 
ness people to the new envi- 
ronmental agenda as and 
when it develops. 

*An Earthly Gratae. Labour 
Party, Wa&arth Road, London 
SEX7 UT. 3ZL50. 

**This Common tnheritantxz 
Britain's Environmental Strat- 
egy. HMSO. £24.50. 
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A stone quarry site under a blazing sun. With 
heat and dust, the conditions could hardfy be 
worse. 

Here there is 
notimetolose.The 
drivers tear off their 
printed despatch 
notes without even leaving 
their truck. A tough life hr 
an OKI printer. ^ 

But OKIs are designed to meet the 
highest standards of reliability. 




Before leaving the factory, the 7 models of 
Pin Printers and the 3 different Page Printers go 
through 27 rough and demanding tests. So they're 
ready to &ce any real life 
situation. If you're look- 
ing for a printer that isn't 
about to bite the dust, you're 
looking for an OKI. 

For more information 
see your OKI dealer. He'll tell you why 
the OKI printers can take the heat no 
matter how tough it might be out there. 



OW. BECAUSE NOTHING'S AS CHAUENGIKG AS THE REAL WORLD. 


OKI Systems (UK) Ltd • 750/751 Deal Avenue • Slough Trading Estate * Slough ■ Berkshire SL1 4SH 

Tel.: 0753-3)292 * Fax: 0753-693797 
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New Issue 


TMs announcement appears as a record <mly October 13, 1990 


ASLK-CGER 

Algentme Spoar-m Utfnrriekas - CMw G4n&ale tTEpargne et de RstredU 

Brussels 


DM70,000,000 



-Private Placement - 


Iasne Price: 100% 

Interest Bate: Six-mo nths- DM-Libor + %%p.a. in the years 1 through 6 and Libor + %%p.a. in the years 7 

through 11; interest is payable semi-annually in arrears on April 11 and October 11 of each year. 

Optional Redemption: At par on October 11, 1996, at the borrower^ option. 

Repayment: October 11, 2001, at par 


Trinkaus & Burkhardt 

Kommandi tges eDschaft Aktipn 




INTERNATIONAL 
OIL INDUSTRY 


The Financial Times proposes to publish this 
survey on: 

9th November 1990 

For a full editorial synopsis and advertisement 
details, please contact 

Ian By -Corbett 
on 071 873 3389 

or write to him at : 

Number One 
Southwark Bridge 
London 
SE1 9HL 
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For all those 

"ESSENTIAL LUXURIES" 


look out for 


the WEEKEND FT 
COLOUR CATALOGUE GUIDE 


. on 

Saturday, October 20th. 
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Meeting your network systems challenges* 



As long ago as 1970 Alcatel was commissioned to supply 
the world’s first digital telephone exchange. 

Since that time we’ve met great challenges and solved 
more switching and transmission problems for our customers 

than any of our competitors. 

Having installed a staggering 40 million public digital lines, 
bears testimony to this. And, we’re currently adding to them 

to the tune of 9 million a year. 

With this kind of heritage there’s no single product area or 

service we cannot handle. 


Serving customers in 110 countries around the world has 
given us unrivalled international experience. 

For example, from turnkey nelwork projects in developing 
countries, to advanced private systems to increase efficiency 
in today’s hi-tech companies. 

And other advanced technologies such as fibre optics, 
intelligent networks, cellular radio and packet switching. 

Our experience to date and our past ability to solve your 
needs position Alcatel perfectly for today’s market needs. 

And the next ad. 


NETWORK SYSTEMS 


Alcatel n.v.. World Trade Center, 
Strawinsleylaan 341, NL 1077 XX Amsterdam.The Netherlands. 



- . * - 
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The language of 
international bust 


UrX 


imEnglish, 
it’s the language of 
your customer. 
Prepare for 1992 now. 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 


17 1990 
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Communicate in your customer's 

’on:- 


071-5806482 

Q21-6434334 

031-2267198 

061-2283607 

0532-435536 


London 

Birmingham 

Edinburgh 

Manchester 

Leeds 


FAST AND EFFECTIVE 

Courses are taior-fnade to meet Ihe particular 
needs and schedules of both you and your company. 


Manchester Business School 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE COURSE 

27th JsiHBuy — 16th February 1991 

The SEC is one of Europe's leading short management 
programmes for senior executives who have, or expect soon to 


Nominations are now invited for the 50th course, to be fed 
by Professor Tony CockerfO. 

The course features: 

■ international analysis 

■ Strategy 

■ Marketing 

■ Finance 

■ Organisation behaviour 

■ Operations management 

■ Business environment 

■ Live projects 

For further details end registration forms: 

The Administrative Officer, Management Centre, 
Manchester Business School, Booth Street Wot, 
Manchester MI5 6PB. Telephone: 061-275 6333. 

Roc 061-273 7732 
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COMPANY NOTICES 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF THE BONDS 
OR THE WARRANTS OF 

CITIZEN WATCH CO„ LTD. 

(1) (J-&$5O f OOa i O0O 3 per cent Coarat&le Bomb 2900 
(tiK “Bonds’ 1 ), and 

m VSSSMM&B 3% per cent. Gaxranteed Notes dne 
1991 with 


Pursuant to Ih# trust deed dated 28* Man*. 1985 and the Instrument dated' 
6* May. 1986, under which the Bead* or Warrant* were issued, notice is 
hereby given as follows: 

The Board of Directors of Citizen Was* Co., Ltd. resolved that the oow 
notes with Warrants be issued on Is Novem b er. 1990 the initial subscription 
price of which is less than the cu n cu t marker price calculated as provided in 
the above- mentioacd trust deed or InSrumem. 

As a result of such issuance, the conversion price of ibe Bonds and the 
Subscription price of the Warrants will be adjusted effective as lima 1st 
November, 1990. Notice of the adjusted c onv er sion price and subscription 
price will be made on or after i at Nmrember, 1990. 

CITIZEN WATCH CO^ LTD. 

B r . THE DAMCHI KANCYO BANK LIMITED, LONDON 
AS PRINCIPAL PAYING AGENT FOR BONDS 

THE MITSUI TAIYO KOBE BANK LIMITED, LONDON 
AS PRINCIPAL PAYING AGENT FOR WARRANTS 


LEGAL NOTICES 


THE mUTHH POUO FELLOWSHW 
.CLOSE. WEST DO, AUtUP, 

CHMMJi 

oaei 

1*1 


Aa required br he H e au l aB ci ua gowning 
pm m ul bw wa 



el tea sweet CoHacBan fcete m tea M ab u poB - 
Un PoUco and CMr t* LonOon arm— on Ml 
July and 7Ui 8w n »» *w taaa mpadlrolT aa 



Natrona 


Tlw BrtflBh PoBo FWhnMNp roconb Ra mr- 
nm gratlluda la M m e m b r a of tw pubOg 
torteatr ga n atau a support and its apprada- 
Wnnaf c d haw who wade ida suianhay 
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RDELTTY WORLD FUND 

SOaETE D1NVEST1SSEMENT A CAPITAL VARIABLE 
33, BOULEVARD PRINCE HENRI 
BJ>. 403 L-2014 LUXEMBOURG 

DMDEND NOTICE 

Altfw Annul Oansml Moating held on Saptembor 25, i 880. it was decided 
topqr adhMandaf USD0A2 (82centB)p«r ■haraonor after Ocnber 30. 
1880 id ahaialioidara of record on October 6, 1990 and to holders of bearer 
aharea upai pnw nt alu n of coupon No IB. 

Paying Agents: BROWN BROILERS HARFUMAN (LUXEMBOURG) SA. 
33. Baulewud Prince Hand 
BP. 403 

L-2014 LUXEMBOURG 

KREDETBANK SJL UJXEiflOURfifeCXSE 
43, Bniawml Royal 
L-2SS5 LUXEMBOURG 


Make 

cancer 

weak. 

Last week was offici- 
ally Imperial Cancer 
week. But this week 
the fight against can- 
car continues. Please, 
help us win. 

Donations to: PO Box 
123. Room DM1. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London WC2A 3PX. 
Credit Cards: Dial 100 
and ask for Freefone 
Cancer. 
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Imperial Cancer 

Research Find 


MIBIJC SltMM Ovarcoma Mr tear and 
mn w w n wi el public spaaMug. Wtn u 
LttadaraMp SHIM mining. Tab 0727 
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The Royal Bank d SeaSand Pie 

John MaiW nbadga and N J V oopht 

JWnr AAnbMndvB HacafVUts 

KMo* IwMar not 2M« and <wnO ol Doric 

QaOy. 

StMdlay Hquml 
3 Nobta Straoi 
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FINLAND 

The Financial Times 
proposes to publish 
this survey on: 

15 th November 
1990 

For a lull editorial ' 
synopsis and 
advertisement details, 
please contact: 
Peter Sorensen, 
Salomonfeata 17A20 
00100 Hehteld, FinlmL 
Fas 694 9498 Tct 694 
0417 

or write to Chris 
Scfaflararing or Kirsty 
Sanders at 

Number One 
Southwark Bridge 
London SE1 9HL 
Tel: 071 873 3428/4823 
Fax: 071 873 3079 
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FT LAW REPORTS 


Sugar must be ready to load 


COMPAGNDS COMMERCIALS 
SUCRES ET DENKEES ▼ 
CZARMK0W LTD 
House of Lords (Lori Bridge of 
Harwich, Lori Brandon of 
Oakbrook, Lord Ackner, Lord 
Oliver of Ayimerton and Lori 
Janpcey of TnIHchftttle): 
October U 1990 


THE SKLLKR under an Loll, 
contract Incorporating: the 
rules of the Refined Sugar 
Association, most have such 
sugar as is called for by the 
buyer available for loading 
without delay or interruption 
as soon as the vessel is ready 
to load; and Man to have it 
available Immediately Is a 
breach of condition 
toe buyer to treat the 
as at an end. 

The House of Lords so held 
(Lord Brandon dissenting) 
when, allowing an appeal by 
buyers, C Czarnflcow Ltd, from 
a Court of Appeal decision 
(Lord Justice Kerr dissenting), 
FT July 26 1989, that the sell- 
ers, Compagnie Commerdale 
Sucres et Denrees. were not In 
breach of condition under a 
contract tor the sale of sugar. 

LORD ACKNER Said that on 
December U 198S tfae buyers 
contracted with the sellers on 


the Assoc Sugar Contract No 2 
ic the purchase of 12,000 
tonnes of white crystal 
sugar on LoJ> (free on board) 
Stowed fwraa 

Delivery was to be to raw or 
mare vessels presenting ready 
to load during May/June 1966, 
buyer to give seller not less 
than 14 days notice of expected 
readiness to load. 

The contract Incorporated 
the rules of the Refined Sugar 
Association. 

Rule 11 provided that in Loll 
stowed contracts the buyer had 
the option of taking delivery In 
one or more lots during the 
contract i*Tf»vi- 
RoJe 14 provided (2) that that 
in Lob stowed contracts “the 
seller shall have the sugar 
ready to be delivered to the 
buyer at any time within the 
contract period”, and (2) that 
the buyers “having given rea- 
sonable notice, shall be enti- 
tled to call for delivery of the 
sugar between the first and 
last working day inclusive of 
tiie period of delivery”. 

On May 15 the buyers gave 
notice to the sellers for the 
Naxos to lift full Contract 


quantity estimated time of 
arrival Dunkirk 29/31 Mffy 1968. 

The vessel presented Lor 
loading on May 29, but despite 
repeated calls by the' buyers 
the sellers did' not have the 
sugar ready to be delivered. 

On June S the buyers telexed 
the sellers, holding them to be 
in default for not having pro- 
vided the cargo, and inf onning 
them- they were treating the 
contract as terminated. 

The Aaliarft contended they 
had until the end of the deliv- 
ery period (May/June 1966). to 
deliver ami that the termina- 
tion was Invalid. 

The buyers dafrtned the dif- 
ference between the contract 
price and market price cm June 
3. end ftw toss of demtdL 
The arbitrators found in 
their favour on both of the 
cMnn 

In their award they stated 
that the effect of rule 24 was. 
that the sellers should have . 
bad the sugar ready to be 
delivered at any time during 
the contract period, and that 
the buyers having given rea- 
sonable notice were entitled to 
call for delivery between the 
first and last working days 
inclusive of that period. 

They came to that Conclu- 
sion because: time of delivery 
was of Ihe greatest i mp ortan ce 
in c omm ercial contracts; the 
rule 14 winding, “the seller 
shall have the sugar ready to 
be delivered” and “the buyer 
shall be entitled to call for 
delivery”, was emphatic; the 
reason the buyers must give 
reasonable notice was that it 
wwMwi to the sellers to per- 
fonn their very important obli- 
gation to ensure the sugar was 
B wiiahifl far com mencement rf 
fanrttng; demurrage would not 
be adequate compensation 
because it was important to 
the buyer that cargo should be 
available as called tor , to fulfil 
onward comnutments. 

The first question was 
whether rule 14 imposed an the 
sellers an obligation to have 
the sugar available to begin 
loading immediately on the 
ship’s arrival, after proper 
notice of readiness to load the 


sugar. 
It w 


was wwimnn ground that 
rule 14(1) should be construed 
against the background of the 
general law relating to Lo.b 
contracts and in the context of 
the rules. 

Ride 14 was concerned with 
“the sugar* specified in a 
“notice ... calling tor delivery*. 

In view of the buyers’ option 


for rck u It was dear that “the 
sugar” must refer to the entire 
contractual quantity, or to any 
kfpwr quantity tor which the 
buyers might have called if 
they had exerdaed their Option 
of taking delivery hi one or 
more lots. 

In context, “ready to be 
-delivered ” meant that the 
sugar must be available Lor 
tearing without delay or inter- 
ruption In the event that the 
-vessel was able to start loading 
at once and to continue with- 
out interr uption. - 
The requirement was to have 
the sugar ready to be delivered 
“at any time" within the con- 
tract period, not "at all times*. 

The particular time was 
when the vessel duly nomi- 
nated fay the buyers presented 
herself ready- to load the 

-Correctly interpreted, rule 
140} could he rest ate d: "Ihe 
seller shall have the -sugar 
called forward available for 
frwrttog without delay or inter- 
ruption as soon as the vessel is 
ready to load the cargo in ques- 
tion." 

The reason tor the rule’s 
existence was clearly 
expressed by the a rb it r a tors in . 
their award: “Contracts... are 
often concluded with a reason- 
ably long period of delivery 
and at a price which presup- 
poses the buyers right to caul 
for delivery at any time having 
given reasonable notice. 

This is a valuable option 
which the buyer would lose if 
the seller were entitled to 
de li ver w h enever it was willing 
and able ... within the delivery 
period. This would turn a 
buyer’s option into a seBer’a_ 
option.* 

On its proper construction 
rule 14 imposed on the sellers 
an express additional obliga- 
tion of which they were in 
breach by June 3. 

The second question was 
whether the obligation 
imposed by rule 14(1) was a 
condition of the contract. 

In Bunge v Trodax [1381] 1 
WLB 111, Lord Wilberforce, 
having stated that the courts 
should not be too ready to 
interpret contractual clauses 
as conditions, said that “in 
suitable cases the courts 
should not he reluctant..: to 

haM flint an riW W a Hw n has the 

farce of a condition, and indeed 
they should usually do so in 
the case of time clauses in mer- 
cantile contracts”. 

This was a mercantile ccn- 
traefc and rule 14(1) could prop- 


erty he described as 6 “time 

^posed ah oblig ation to 
have the goods railedfo^^ 
available for toadjag “~i 
rite time - at the expire non 
of notice of expected readiness 

to load, and as soon as the vff> 

sel presented herself ready to 
load within the contract 
period. 

In Bunge Lord Lowry 
observed that the treatment of 
'time limits as conditions jn 
piagrmtfta contracts appeared 
to be "a practical ezpedirat 
. founded on and dictated by um 
of busin e s s men ." 

In the award the arbitrators 
considered rule 14 as bring “of 
the utmost importance and 
that prater the rule the buyers 
were entitled to prompt deliv- 
ery so tha* the cargo would be 
available to fulfil onward com- 
mitments. . 

Evaluation by this experi- 
enced trade tribunal of the 
commercial significance of rule 
14(1) was wheffly justified- Rate 
14(1) was crucially important 
to the buyers, since it removal 
the risk that absence or insuffi- 
ciency of cargo would cause 
delay. 

It ensured to a very large 
<ayta«T]» that fowibig would be 
promply commenced and 
qppprifly rswrtaii out and thus 
enable buyers punctually to 
perform their own Obligations 
totheir customers. 

The rule tended to provide 
certainty, an indispensable 
ingredient of mercantile con- 
tracts. 

The appeal was allowed and 
the award ctf the Council of the 
Refined Sugar Association was 
restored. 

Lord Bridge, Lord Oliver and 
Lord Jauncey agreed. 

LORD BRANDON agreeing 
cm the first question but dis- 
senting on the second said that 
the , contract treated breaches 
of other contractual obliga- 
tions which would also cause 
delay as breach of .warranty, 
sot condition. The logical way 
to interpret the co ntra ct with 
its incorpo ra ted rules was to 
classify all obligations, breach 
of which would cause delay in 
tending, fa the same way, as 
warranties. 

For the buyers: David Johnson 
QC and Duncan Matthews (WU- 
Ham A Crump}. 

For tits sellers: Martin Moore- 
Bick QC and Stephen Males 
(Rtchanls Butler) 

Rachel Davies 

B ar r ist e r 



Rabobank Q 

The Art of Dutch Banking 


Rabobank Nederland, CroescLun 18, 3521 CB Utrecht, die Netherlands. Telex. 49200. 

New York, Dallas, San Francisco, Sao Paulo, Curacao, London, Antwerp, Fans, Luxemburg, Zurich, Milan, Madrid, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Jakarta, Sydney, ADCA-Bank (Frankfurt, Berlin, Dihseldorf, Hamburg, Hanover, Munich, Stuttgart). 


In banking, as in art, 
a clear concept 
can make all the 
difference. 

The Dutch artist Mondnaan spent more than 
20 years refining a style of painting he called 
neo-plastidsm. Similarly, Rabobank carefully 
defined and refined its own style of banking. 

As the Dutch economy and industry grew, so 
did Rabobank, becoming the largest domestic 
bank. Today, with total assets of US$ 90 billion, 
Rabobank is one of the top 50 banks in the 
world, with offices in major financial centres 
and ports around the globe, active in financing 
agribusiness, commodities and in every aspect 
of international banking. And we still have our 
own clears long-term view of client relationship, 
based on commitment, dedication and trust. 













Today, Alcatel is unquestionably the world leader in 
Integrated Services Digital Networks. 

Whilst other companies are content to talk up the benefits 
of ISDN, Alcatel believes actions speak louder than words. 

ISDN is a reality. We are already installing exchanges and 
transmission equipment around the world - even as we speak. 

In fact, nobody has done more in this field of technology. 
Internationally and across more product markets. 

17 countries by the end of this year, including the 


much publicised linking of Europe. In this year alone, an 
additional 672 Alcatel digital exchanges are being enhanced 
with ISDN functionality. 

Whatever your problem, whatever your country, Alcatel 
Network Systems, based on advanced digital switching and 
fibre optic transmission, can offer the perfect solution. 

And always tailored to your individual needs. 

So you see, solving today’s problems is no problem at all. 

For tomorrow’s, read on. 


NETWORK SYSTEMS 


Alcatel n.v., World Trade Center, 
Strawinskyiaan 341, NL 1077 XX Amsterdam,The Netherlands. 
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^The Joslyn Memorial- a 
: “Wejhat resembles a tor- 
“®«. attained by wide, grand 
onhloormarhle steps compara- 
Ne to those that lead to the 
SptoBy Opera House— Is Deco 
simplified to Moderns as the 
hcpressioQ struck. Its andito* 
nmn, at the heart of a rich art 
Witey. Is a columned, gaQer* 
tod marble rectangle with a 
proscenium platform at one 
e n d; a temple interior. 

But sound from the plat- 
farm, it seems, is reluctant to 
set the hall sounding, and so 
the Omaha Opera builds 
another stage out Into the 
body of the hall, reducing the 
capacity Iran 1200 to about 
7SO. From that stage, redoes 
tell strongly- all in one room, 
18th-ceutnry fashion. But the 
Golem orchestra was kept 
behind proscenium, right 
at the back, and was further 
masked ' by decor. Since Cas- 
ken’s opera (which I got to 
know from a tape of the BBC’s 
Almeida relay) lives as much 
Ih flw iiMtamfiitwfaii inventions 
as In the singers, one had to 
make a conscious effort at 
"rebalancing*’. The effort was 
worth white. 

In the opera there axe com- 
pounded, along with the 
Golem legend, strands from 
Genesis, Prometheus, Faust, 
Frankenstein, The Ring. The 
subject; which strikes deep, is 
creation the relationship 
between a creator and his cre- 
ation that takes tm a life of its 
own. In the closing soliloquy, 
God (and, in passing, perhaps 
Wotan) Is apparently taken to 
task for his flawed -well-in- 
tentioned but self-serv- 
ing— handiwork. The libretto, 
Caskeu’s own, is terse, dense, 
aQnsive; marred by a cliche or 
two but inspiring, not preten- 
tious or confusing. And the' 
-score is precise; pungent; and 
beautiful, filled with eloquent 
invention and tautly con- 
structed. 

There were strong perfor- 
mances from Terry Hodges 
(the Rabbi), Gordon Honeman 
(the Golem), Douglas Stevens 
(Oroeth, Prom e theus, spirit), 
Jayne West (the BabbPs wife, 
the female element who se flu te 
pirmjffi ffitW V to piaha a Iihwiiih 
whole of the beautiful Golem- 
Ometh love duet) and Thomas 
Bogdan (Stoikus, who is now 
Ometh’s father, now John the 
Baptist); and also from Martha 
wiMtfam, Rric McCluskey, and. 
Carl Salowa, completing the 
cast. 

I would produce Golem dif- 
ferently, with a stronger 
emphasis on the orchestra. 
Even in the Joslyn Memorial 
auditorium, the players could 
surely have been advanced. 
Warner’s projections on a 
screen were fidgety and too 
specific. At the close, his rifled 
supers directing the cast into a 
prison camp narrowed the 
applications. But Golem is an 
opera rich and strong enough 


to bear many rfiffgfg nf fcfada 
of staging, and Warner's was 
undeniably, even overwhelm- 
ingly, powerful. 

The other offerings of Oma- 
ha’s Fall festival were the cap- 
tivating Angelina Kearns's one- 
woman Weill-anthology show 
Stronger Here Myself and the 
American stage premiere of 
Maria PadiUa-tme of those 
marvellous late-Donizetti 
operas, filled with human feel- 
ing nntrmmn<i^ |wt imuA'a^ 
invention. Pd like to write a 
rave review, as I did of the 
Dorset Opera production of 
Maria Padilla, the British pre- 
miere of the opera, two years 
ago. But Rente Fleming, the 
Omaha heroine, and so prom- 
ising a few years ago, had 
replaced her former gentle- 
ness, freshness and purity 
with loud, squealy and searing 
projection of notes above the 
staff. She was still agile, beau- 
tiful at low volume and some- 
tunes at full volume. The mar- 
ble acoustics may have played 
a part in si «:in r tiTig Hw timbre, 
but even when one made 
allowance for that the ten- 
dency to push and “balloon” 
the sound whenever the line 
rose above the staff was appar- 
ent. 

One is severe about Miss 
Fleming because she is poten- 
tially an important singer. She 
sang Maria’s recitatives freely, 
movingly, with an eloquent 
command of the text. Stella 
Zambalis, the Dies, forfeited 
sympathy hr ber reci- 

tatives in e-qnal-ly stressed 
syl-la-bles, as if uncompre- 
IimiHhI Italian meant nnthfay 
more to her than note-values. 
Motti Kastou. the Pedro, asked 

for the audience's indulgence 
because of illness but then 
sang with beefy assurance. 
Bunn Ashbaker, ill* Unfa, had 
a shaky start but earn* into 
focus for his later scenes. 

Pascoe both designed and 
nrodneed. none too efficiently. 
Mid-act scene changes hung 
fire. Almost everyone was 
dressed in flowing white, a few 
in black. Donizetti left two 
closes to his opera: originally 
Maria, raised to a pinnacle of 
happiness, then expires in 
ecstasy, to shocked, spoken 
comment from her husband 
and her father; In a revision 
she survives, to enjoy her tri- 
umph. Omaha * Ae pmni^ 
of the revised "happy endh 
but at the dose of it the D 
of Albuquerque stabbed the 
heroine, and Blanche of 
France, Maria Padilla’s rival 
(a mute role), in a gleaming 
emerald dress dnmh m epa flip 

fmal faihlngn 

An insensitiv ity to Donizetti 
opera was everywhere evident. 
"Give the singers something to 
do** was the apparent maxim, 
and that something was either 
m irrelevant, fidgety (teaming 
or doffing of clothing or erode, 
unstylish embracing, pawing, 
snogging, copulating coram 
papula. But the opera i s rich 
enough to bear many di ffere nt 

inHflfi OT mfatUPfttflmHL 

John DeMata conducted his 
forces as well as can be expec- 
ted in the Joslyn Memorial 
setup, where the singers can, 
on television monitors, see 
their conducto r dearly but he 
-which is far more important 
-cannot see than, catch their 

expressions or breaths. 

Mixed feelings, then, about 
Omaha. Love for what they do. 
Admiration for their carotid, 
adventurous repertory and 
casting. Perhaps they will 
soon put on Greek as they did, 
at the last festival, with The 
White Rose. But the Joslyn 
auditorium is not the place 
where an opera can make its 
fullest impact Golem sliosld 
now make its way to the chic- 
shabby, focussed auditorium, 
with Us receptive audience, of 
the Brooklyn Majestic. 


Don ’t knock Auntie 

B 


jecanse the chairman 
of the BBC is called 
Duke Hussey some of 
the less sophisticated 
members of bis staff believe 
him to be an aristocrat. Actu- 
ally “Duke" is short for Mar- 
madnke, but the mistake is 
understandable because Mr 
Hussey is the sort of grandee 
who might well have a title: be 
went to Rugby and Oxford, 
served in the Grenadier 
Guards, directorships in 
several large companies, and 
before joining the BBC was 
managing director of the 
Thomson Organisation when it 
owned The Times and the Sun- 
day Times. Moreover, his wife 
is Lady Susan Hussey, but she 
holds that title in her own 
right, having acquired it as 
Woman Of Tbe Bedchamber to 
The Queen. 

The present Director-General 
of the BBC, Michael ChecMand 
(in whose appointment Mar- 
garet Thatcher is said to have 
taken as areal an i nter est as 
she did In the choice of Mr 
Hussey) is the first man to 
have risen to the post not via 

p r o gramma -mslrfng hrrt aw an 

accountant. He worked for Par- 
kinson Cowan and Thom Elec- 
tronics before joining the BBC. 
Prior to taking the corpora- 
tion's top job he was Chairman 
of BBC Enterprises, the profit- 
making hit of the organisation 
which «»u« magazines, books 
and records. Since he became 
DG, BBC Enterprises has been 
instructed to go for bagger prof- 
its on Radio Tones ana, to the 
finy of the programme makers 
anri at lyast some members of 
tike public, programme credits 
have been cut while features 
on travel, gudening so on 
have been expanded, with con- 
comitant increases in advertis- 
ing. 

These are the two men at the 
very top of the organisation 
which was described at last 
week’s Conservative Party con- 
ference, to wild applause,. as "a 
socialist institution” and “the 
Bolshevik Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration”. Tbe most depressing 


aspect of this occasion was not 
flip, wind-toggery of the speak- 
ers (though any journalist who 
produced so . little evidence to 
support such sweeping general- 
isations - and that little 
mostly wrong - would expect 
condemnation) but the dearly 
genuine nature of the reaction. 
While most of the applause at 
the Tory conference seems to 
have more to do with duty and 
PR management than with real 
enthusiasm, it was clear dur- 
ing the attack on the BBC that 
the invective was prompting a 
truly popular response. 

So, do rank and file Tories 
really behave that rank and 
file members of the BBC staff 
are raving lefties? Do they 
tWnfr rtmt even if the pm*ri at 
tire top are archetypal exam- 
ples of tbe great and the good, 
their influence Is nil, and lower 
down it becomes "a socialist 
institution riddled with left 
wing ac tiv ist s "? Perhaps some 
really do. It certainly seems to 
be true that very few extreme 
(or even moderate) right wing- 
ers are attracted into television 
drama, at the BBC or any- 
where else. And it is true that 
when he was running Channel 
4 Jeremy I s aac* »1 iii1u»k 1 tfart 
it Was difficult to AM right 
wingers who were keen to 
make opinionated programmes 
which would counterbalance 
those made by left wingers. 

But that does not make the 
BBC “bolshevik" or ^socialist" 
or "riddled with left wing 
act ivist s". After 25 years of 
reporting on the BBC as a 
mass media correspondent, 
watching its programmes as a 
critic, and even working inside 
fl» pin*** from tzms 'to Him as 
a non-staff 'contributor, it 
seems to me that it is packed 
from top to bottom with typi- 
cally wishy-washy members of 
the iTifaHipnfanfl whose per- 
sonal views hover around tits' 
middle ground of politics. The 
real trouble, I suspect, is that 
members of the Conservative 
Party recognise at heart that 
the BBC is not a left-wing 
organisation bat a 


middle-of-the-road outfit which 
has long been admired world- 
wide tor its fairness and hon- 
esty. 

This dates from the second 
world war when the BBC 
established a unique reputa- 
tion for truthfulness and even- 
handedness, a reputation 
which grew from such prac- 
tices as its Insistence upon 
referring to “the British Army” 
and not to “our Army”. During 
last week’s Conservative 
attack, Barbara Finney said 
that the BBC was being used 
as a vehicle for IRA propa- 
ganda and complained that it 

referred to “the British Array" 
not “our Army". According to 
one report this demand for 
chauvinism in place of tradi- 
tional neutral journalism 
attracted the most prolonged, 
applause of the d qfrute 

That, surely, gives the game 
away. These Conservatives do 
not want neutral journalism, 
but a broadcasting organisa- 
tion which behaves like “one of. 
us". The reason there was such 
fury over the BBC at the con- 
ference is that recent news and 
current affairs programmes 
have shown the Tories to be 
running co nsistentl y behind 
Labour in the polls; shown 
crime figures (if not crime) ris- 
ing steeply undo - the present 
Government; illustrated tbe 
extraordinary hostility created 
by the poll tax; shown inflation 
to be at its highest for eight 
years; reported that many 
experts now believe the Con- 
servatives may lose the next 
traction. 

Those are all facts which 
would have to be reported by 
any self respecting news organ- 
isation. but to an anxious Con- 
servative who, in private, is 
obliged to acknowledge tbe ■ 
high s tanding of the BBC, such, 
a catalogue of damning items 
no doubt seems tmforgrveable. ■ 
On Monday last week worse 
was to come: Panorama 
screened an excellent report ah 
'the funding of the Conserva- 
tive party. It was a classic hit 
of journalistic investigation. 



BBC supremos? Michael (Aeckbrndaod TJTike’iHussey 


cen- 
tury dictum of The Times that 
the first duty ' of the: Press is 
disclosure. - - ; . 

Sadly, and rather shame- 
fully, British newspapers no - 
longer seeminclfneri to pursue 
bread and butter disclosure of 
that sort, Hmithig themselves 

irytMil fn fti ptwil anmAite fn a ' 

democracy such as Britain’s, - 
with- its system of party poli- 
tics, it fe surely essential for 
electors to-be aide to discover 
where party • finances come* 
from, and P ano r am a did -its • 
best to Ami out. to tim process • 
the nrfahWfW &, : 

clear statistical link between - 
companies which contribute to 
Tory funds miH the distribu- 
tion of honours. 

When producer Mark KfiUck 
and' presenter Gavin Hewitt 
ran out of public sources fur 
their information they inter- 
viewed the party treasurer. 
Lord Beaverbrook. asking why 
the of so much of the ' . 

party’s finances were kept - 
secret: *T don’t know' of .any.: 
corporations which publish a 
Kirf of their anrf we 

certainly would not publish' a 
list of.onr customers” was the 
reply, which sounds like a 


of the 

m , , . era T-flra.gg 

regarded' as • 

buying something. * -. ' - . /. 

Anyone who keeps a .-sharp 
eye on the output of Briti sh 
television must realise that 
these virulent attackstqion tbe 
BBC are not made because the 
Corporation transmits more. 
p rogr amm es, than its competi- 
tors which can be hderprateti 
by Cons er v a tives as “partial”. 
On th e -da y -after that-Pan- 
oroma TTV broadcast -in' Wbo- 
pomt 90 John Pager's report an 
Cambodia 'which' suggested 

that the Government bad. Bed* "- 
cheated and acted oat af spite 
in backing American policy 
regarding Pol Pot. Two days 
later on IXV-ZMb Week showed 
a tragic programme about the 
number and- the effect of bank- 
ruptcies in Britain’' today.. 
Repeatedly the blame was laid 
squarely on .the Gove rnme nt.: 

Why, then; does FTV not 
whim the same nun as the 
BBC among Conservatives? 
There may be several reasons. 
As e very bo d y knows, the Con- 
servatives are-afreadvptaniring 
to break up the exteting HV 
network and auction the imfi- 
yidual franchises to the h|gb- 


est bidders, so perhaps FTV is 
’seen, as haring been dealt with. 
Tim- the BBC is much bigger 
than any one TTV company, 

gwd thus more “dangerous”. 

Moreover the ethos of the BBC 
tends; to be seen by Thatcher- 
ifces as Oxbridge superaHous. 
Above aR there is that inverted 
it theConserva- 
see their own 

chronicled by an 

.mxanisatioa whibb has such a 
'historically 

Bor viewers the danger Is 
that the Thatetaerites wffi -not 
merely rage ogrinst fids hated 
phenomenon, btst — as with 
the trade unions and local 
government — wfll seek to 
.-emasculate, it rims remove 
- whatever Influence it may 
; have bad within Britain's once 
network of checks and 
From conference 
floardunpalgns to attacks on 
the' licence fee, from 
Tebbitt-style bullying to the 
drafting of new tighter 
regulatory legislation, the 
writing is everywhere- on the 
walL .■ . 

Christopher Dunkley 


Dancing at 
Lughnasa 


LYTTELTON THEA 


Andrew Porter 


Brian Friers Dancing at 
Lughnasa has nearly all the 
virtues: wit, pathos, intelli- 
gence and imagination. It also 
has a touch of whimsy or Irish 
feyness. The production by' 
Dublin’a Abbey Theatre Is at 
times a little alow, though per- 
haps that is unavoidable when 
you are dealing with rural life 
in Donegal in 1996. The play is 
beautifully written throu^mut, 
and the monologues spoken by 
Gerard McSoriey are m almost 
perfect prose. 

Lughnasa. in case the hmm 
puzzles you. is pronounced 
slightly to rhyme with 
“lunacy”. Lush Is the aid ritte 
God of the harvest; La Lugh- 
nasa an August 1 is bis feast 
day. And that Is probably as 
good a way as any of leading in 
to what the play is about. 
There were still paganish cus- 
tom s in the Donegal of the 
1930s (perhaps there are today), 
despite the Catholicism. 

Father Jack has been off in 
Uganda, looking after lepers 
and speaking largely Swahih, 
for 25 years. His Christianity . 
has gradually and perhaps sub- 
consciously given way to a 
pagan religion. When he cornea 
back, bis references to Africa 
strike a chord with what hap- 
pens around the village of Bal- 
lybeg In Donegal: dancing, 
pagan rites, some dnfmar sacri- 


fices, the use of music and easy 
acceptance of birth outside 
marriage. Father Jack never 

Says whw* a gain. 

All thia ]s most delicately 
done. Nothing is rubbed in. 
There is even another piece, oC 
fight symbolism. The Bash fem- 
ily has recently acquired a 
wireless, a relative luxur y in 
those days. There is a sugges- 
tion that it should be given a 
name, but it is objected that it 
would be sfnfhl to christen an 
inanimate object, so it is called 
Manwim after its maker. The 
wireless, which is only turned 
on for the music, is said to 
have a voodoo effect, yet 
among these people that .does 
not necessarily imply that it is 
harmfuL 

Frfel has been frequently 
compared with Chekhov. 
Because Dancing involves five 
sisters, tile comparisons will be 

tnuHo « gain | thiring ti flu* ploy 

that came most to my mind 
was Lorca’s The Bouse af Ber- 
jsantoAJ&a without the oppres- 
siveness. The sisters live 
together: only one of them has 
a child. This is Michael, who 
never appears. His lines are 
spoken by McSorley who is 
also Michael grown up and 
whose main ftmetion is to 
vide the connecting 
Tbe device works. 

In feet, everything works. 




As though to deliver the 
final coup de grace to 
anybody in the political 
establishment who doubts that 
it is an international house, 
the Wigmoie Hall has, just 
unveiled the plans for its 90th 
anniversary next June. A 
starstndtied list of singers will 
be rapgoaring,* adding -thetr- 


Catherine Byrne and Stephen Dfllane 


The father of the boy is a 
Welshman called Geny Evans, 
played by Stephen Dfllane, 
who appears from time to time, 
then goes off to the Spanish 
civil war. His chief talent is for 
dancing, and there is a good 
d efli of ft in the play. There are 
• almost no quarrels, although 
there is same sadness and a 
repressed sexuality only barely 
beneath the surface. Some- 
times It breaks out, but the 


merit of the play is how gently 
it is done: 

Dancing had its first perfor- 
mance at the Abbey Theatre in 
April It is directed by Patrick 
Mason. AH the sisters are gi 
and sufficiently varied In cl 
acter. If me must be singled 
out, it is Anita Beeves as Mag- 
gie. Alec McGowan is Father 
Jack. 

Malcolm Rotberford 


which this week’s two 
appearances by JSDy Anujfag 
tom a part. 

To.- this hall .the Dutch 
soprano is a; familiar guest; 
bar - seniority among Lleder 
singers .brings - reject,, her 
presence a warm welcome. 
Time has not left the voice 
untouched, as its tone 
sometimes sounds wont and 
when tiie. singer puts .her foot 
down for more power, the tank 
can seem dangerously empty. 
But tbesetogs where thevnice 
Is under prossture are not 

as a 

['Namier shotted. - 

By and r large this voice has 
preserved the qualities that 
it to the fore to its 
earlier years and the jsams ran 
t be said of the art with which it 
is used. In style Ameling is, as 
1 ever, the balanced and sensible 
1 Lfeder -interpreter: . there -are 
few or the' striking insights 
that have pierced through tbe 
work of venerable colleagues, 
but equally. . there are ' no 


.C 


drawbacks — : Beta 
disto rted vowels,- 
dnfflfr maimer. 

This is the fiooK r ewrto ire 
without eccentricities, 
attractive in a Schubert 
nnxoaimne af thekind we had 
40a Mondays -One might Ilka a 

to 


ambittous 
pieces. - But how skilfully 
Ameling works, -letting the 
first line of “Die Gfitter 
G rte ch enland s” fade away to 
suggest the krag look hack into 
antiquity aztd cleverly giving 
herself enough time to flesh 
out the characters of “Ber 
Mnaenaobn". 


■Among a scattering of 
rarities in toe programme 
“Mlnona" warrants a special 
.mention, foc;.QLe . ballads of 
'Schubert • are not often 
p erform ed and the ringer did 
;*thfs one so well, hringfog afive 
an jh» changing moods of the 
story with the help of her 
supportive accompanist, 
Rudolf Jansen. As a bonus, the 
last verse of the encore, “Ave 
Maria". - came close to 
-Schubertian -heaven. Elly 
Ameling’s other recital (a 
mixed programme) is on 
Friday. 


Richard Falnnan 
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SALEROOM 


THEATRE 

London 

Bernard is Unwell 

^ jX James BoJam is tbe 

alcoholic journalist wbo 

embodies a Falstafftan. naysay- 
ing fife force while committing 
public suicide by vodka. Ketth 
Waterhouse has stitched a fine 
play, tbe season’s highlight, from 
Bernard's own writing; Ned Sher- 
rin directs. (487 26630. 

Aspects of Love (Prince of 
Wales). Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
la ^nct is an fan ™* * chamber 
operetta derived from David Gar- 
netfs 1955 novella. Musically 
interesting and wen directed 

by Trevor Nunn. A probabl e, 
but unspectacular, hit (839 5072}. 
Absurd Person Singular (White- 
hall). Revival of early Ayckbourn 
comedy, directed by tbe master 
himself abont three couples at 
Christmas hi three kitchens over 
three years. Moira Redmond. 
Richard Kane and Lavtoia Ber- 
tram on fine form in a produc- 
tion which confirms Ayckbourn’s 

early blea k ness (073 667 111$); 
Extended until January 
Into the Woods (Phoenix) Step- 
hen Sondheim musical based 
rtn foe dariewr nf til* tWiwil 

fairy tales has moved over from 
New York to a receptive audi- 
ence (071 867 1M4) 

Kean (Old Vic). Derek Jacobi 
In fine farm In Jean-Foul Sartre’s 
play about the flamboyant 19th- 
century actor. Directed by Sam 
Mendes. (071 928 7616) 

Lovefetiers (Wyudharo'e). Stars 
Robert Wagner and Stephanie 
Powers reed out letters tracing 
a fifty-year love affair. Written 
by AR Gurney and directed by 
John TUUngov (071 876 116). 

Man of tbe Moment (Globe) Nigel 


Kaner and Gareth Hunt in 
another Alan Ayckbourn play, 
this time a satire set within the 
manipulative atmosphere of the 
media (437 3667). 

DBas Saigon (Drury Lane). Tbe 
musical by Alain BoubU and 
Claude-Mlcbal Schanberg contin- 
ues to pack them in even though 
Jonathan Price baa now left the 
cast. Good songs and a lavish 
ahow-Dtractedby Nicholas Hyt- 
ner (071 838 8108X 
Moscow Gold (Barbican). Tariq 
Ali and Howard Bruton team 
up again after the success of 
their short play, Arabian Nights, 
in defence of Satman Rushdie. 
Moscow Gold k> a satirical look 
at Soviet history and tbe Gorba- 
chev years in particular. It is 
the Iastplay tbe Royal Shake- 
speare Company is putting on 
at the Ba r mcan for several 
months because of financial tWfi- 
ctdties. In rep: check press for 
nights (071 6388881) 

Private Uves (Aktwjto) Noel 
Cbward revival starring Joan 
Collins and Keith Baxter about 
a divorced couple staying by 
chance at tbe same Riviera hotel 
with their new p art ners (071 
640«) 


in Peter Flannery's modem ■ 
bean tragedy that reflects a 
darkly condc view of Britain 
since tbe Second Worid War. 

In rep; check press for perfor- 
mances (©88891). 

Now York 

FahcttolandCLadUeLorteT). 

It wifi be known as the musical 
about Aids first hitting New 
York but it goes much further 
than that, showing the effect 
on a larger circle of people, who 
include a boy having a Bar MUz- 


vah and his parents, all three • 
of them (924 8782). 

Gypsy (St James). This 30th anni- 
versary. production does more 
than revive a rich, vivid musical; 
it also introduces a new belter 
in the Merman tradition, Tyne 
Daly, as the bossy, tireless and 
tuneful Roee, who shamelessly 
Ig aflg her daughter into bur- 
lesque while rejecting a personal 
life for herself <246 0102). 

Cats (Winter Garden). Still a sell- 
out, Trevor Nunn’s production 
of TS. Shot’s children’s poetry 
set to music is visually startling 
and choreograph icaTly Mine (289 
6262). 

lea MtefeaMes (Broadway). The 
magnificent: spectacle of Victor 
Hugo’s majestic sweep of history 
and pathos brings to Broad w a y 
lessons to pageantry and drama 
(238 6200). 

Phantom erf tike Opera (Majestic). 
Stuffed with Maria Bjarnson’s 
gDded sets. Phantom rocks with 
Andrew Iioyd Webber’s haunt- 
ing melodies to this transfer 
from London (2& 6200). 


Washington 

Playboy of the Western Wodd 
(Eisenhower). Abbey Theatre 
wwnpany bring s wbatthG 
Americans want to a ee to con- 
firm of the view of the Irish as 
unscrupulous *harpw» BnHa 

oct a. 


Chicago 

The Iceman Cometh (Goodman). 

The Goodman opens its new sea- 
son with a revival of vintage 
O’Neill starring film actor Brian 
Denneby- finds Nov 4 (443 3800). 


Tokyo ' 

KabnkL Kafanktsa (541 3181) 
this month features two actors 
who have attracted new andi-' 
ences to kabukL Tbe star of the 
11 am show. Bnnosuke, sped- 
OUses in qatefcebange routines 
and wectacular stage effects. 

At 4.30pm the gifted ormogata 
(specialist to female roles), 
Tamesaboro, stars In aiovn story 
ahaot a priest and a geisha. • 
Meanwhile, at the National Thea- 
tre (266 7411), the rarr’ 

fanned Kc ip fimiunma 

Is being gtemfomformance . 
times vary). Both theatres have 
excellent earphone guide in 

Rn gHwh and T?nglWi J«nj[nag» 

. programme.- - 
Nob. A double bill of the noh 
play Yamamba (The Old Woman 
Of the BOS) and a kyogen conric 
interlude. Wednesday only at 
XOJSOam. NatkmalNbh Theatre 
<0467 22 S5S7). Otiwr noh theatxae 
are open only at weekends. 

Check local press far details. 

The English. Shakespeare Com- 
pany. paying a return visit to 
the theatre they opened two 
years ago. this time as part of 
the UK 90 Festival. Michael Pen- 
nington leads the castto Coho- 
lama and The Whtur's Itate (ta 
repertory). Tokyo Globe Theatre 
(3601151). 

Phantom of the Open (to Japa- 
nese), This highly successful 
prodiKtion is a carb on co py ctf 
Hu» T i Q nflpn orietoi, with jfaB 
aHdort advautage-thri one can 
i the banal lyrics, since 


Glass with a history 


Ebqjdh Theatre GST 9^01)- 


A Jacobite glass. Inscribed 
just after the 1745 Rebellion 
with a Jacobite version of the 
National A nft i w n and a <«««* 
to King James XV3H, sold for 
£26,400 yesterday at Christie’s 
to a private buyer, John 
Smith of Putney. The price 
wa s c omfortably above 
estimate. 

The- 17 cm high glass Is 
known aa 'the “Brearialbane IT 
Amen Glass . and for many 
yeard it was believed .that it 
had hem. gives, to the Sail of 
Breadalbane nt time of tihB 
*75 by the Young PreteMler. ft 
la now known that the ^ada at 
that time were staunch 
Hano ver ia ns , and it probably 
came into the fondly through 
the collecting passions of the 
Yictorian 2nd Marquis of 
Breadalbane. 

The morning session of 
English and continental 
glass totalled £310,431 with 
7 5 per cent- unsold. A 
-in-Tyrol Ffepm de Veuise 
goblet, 26 cm high, almost 
doubled its estimate at £1^500 
and a Japanese collec to r paid 
£15,400 for a Fagoa de Veuise 
LatHcfnifl goblet and cover, 27 
cm high, which might have 
been produced in Venice, or 
the Low Countries, around 
1600. 

Sotheby's sate was also had 
a continental bias, but this 
time towards ceramics. A 110 


Mm famous 20 years ago. KanT 
HokenHaLl,Gotanda (4777625). 


of the late 17508 almost 
doubled its forecast at 
£46,200. It was probably 


presented to the Count of 
Schwerin by Frederick the 
Grreat, along with a dinner 
’service, .of 169 Items, .which 
also sold yesterday, to the 
Munich dealer Ko hhnan for 
£35,200 (top estimate 

aum. 

Another German dealer, 
BobHg bought a Nymphenburg 
plate of the early 1760s for 
£12,100 and a gilt metal 
mounted Meissen tankard of 
.1735 tar £0,000. But the top lot 
in a successfUl sale, a large 
dessert service of 276 pieces, 
probably made around 1817 in 
Paris for the 3rd Duke of 
Northumberland' who was 
British Ambassador to France 
at the time, was unsold. 

It was offered by the 
current Duke, and was 
expected to make at least 
£40,000, but the best bid was 
£26,000, probably because no 
one wanted such a large 
service. Paris is not a much 
collected source of porcelain 
ami no one knows where tM« 
service was made: ft does not 
seem to be the work of 
Sdvrea, which kept going 
during the Revolution and 
the aftermath, but to come 
from one of the 170 smaller 
porcelain factories, which 
grew up In the Paris area in 
this period, but which 
did not keep records of their 
output. Now it might be 
divided up to make its 
dispersal easier. 

Antony Thomcroft 
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Nobody but nobody can see into the future. 

But some of us will be better equipped to meet tomorrow. 
And tomorrow’s needs. 

At Hie cutting edge of the development of all new 
communication technologies, Alcatel is perfectly placed to 
continue to solve afl your network systems problems well 
into ibe future. 

For example, Alcatel leads the way in Broadband ISDN - 
based on Asynchronous Transfer Mode (ATM) - and in 
Synchronous Digital Hierarchy transmission systems which 


will make possible the dynamic new services ‘of tomorrow. 

Already we offer initial broadband services to business 
communities through our Metropolitan Area Networks and 
we were the first to introduce, in the USA, the SONET 
products which will optimize the cost effectiveness, flexibility, 
and speed of networks. 

So partnered by Alcatel, you can be certain that 
whichever technology eventually predominates, together 
well be master of it. 

For all your tomorrows. 
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Alcatel n.v.. World Trade Center, 
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A warning 
on credit 


MR Alexandre Lamfalossy, the 
general manager of the Bank 
for I nternational Settlements 
(BIS), the central bankers’ cen- 
tral bank, can safely be relied 
cm to weigh Ms words when 
discussing the stability of the 
international financial system. 
Bis remarks on Monday about 
the risk of an international 
credit crunch will therefore 
have attracted widespread 
attention - not least because 
central bankers are more usu- 
ally prone to warn about the 
inflationary implications of 
credit creation than the risk of 
credit contraction. 

The ritual warnings about 
the need to confront Inflation- 
ary pressures were, of course, 
all there. But Mr Lamfalussy 
has given expression to a fear 
that has worried economists 
and private bankers for most of 
the year. The problem is to 
n pcpya the scale and nature of 
the risk, and the appropriate 
Dolicv resucnse. 

At first glance the credit 
problems of the developed 
world appear highly diverse. 
At one end of the spectrum the 
risk of credit contraction in 
Germany, where the actual 
and potential demands on the 
banking system arising from 
unification are considerable. Is 
minimal. At the other ex treme, 
the US where recession 
appears imminent, poses an 
immediate concern. 


Slowdown 

While credit growth has not 
actually turned negative over 
the past year, there has been a 
marked slowdown in response 
not only to the real estate prob- 
lems of the savings and Iran 
institutions and the banking 
system mare generally, but to 
a dearth of good private sector 
borrowers. After an exception- 
ally long recovery ana the 
completion of a substantial 
one-off adjustment on the lia- 
bility side of the personal sec- 
tor’s balance sheet as a result 
of financial deregulation, a 
slowdown was inescapable. 
What Is new, in recent weeks, 
is the extent of the deteriora- 
tion in c onfidenc e among bank- 
ers and businessmen. 

In Japan, meantime, there is 
not, as yet, a perceptible short- 
age of sound borrowers, hut 

the ca p ital of the h anking sys- 
tem has been sharply eroded 
by the collapse of asset prices. 
Since the hanks are finding it 


harder to raise capital in the 
market there has inevitably 
been a tendency to shrink the 
size of loan portfolios. That 
problem has been further exac- 
erbated by the BIS’s capital 
adequacy rules. As for Britain, 
after entry into the exchange 
rate mechanism, the risk for 
policy lies more on the side of 
a credit boomlet in housing as 
interest rates come down. 

Global stresses 

Some of the stresses in the 
system are genuinely global: 
inflationary pressure from the 
qH market and a potential ca; 
tal shortage that is alreai 
inflicting high real rates of 
interest are two obvious cases 
in point Another is what Mr 
LamMnssy delicately refers to 
as the “puzzle" surrounding 
the l»dr of cnmunwnrial judge. 

meat shown in banks’ borrow- 
ing ar*d landing and 

the "apparent propensity erf the 
banking system to make 
repeated mistakes on a rather 
grand scale”. The problems 
that banks across the world 
are experiencing with over-in- 
debted customers in real estate 
will clearly become more wor- 
rying if recession further 
impairs the ahfltty ot debtors 
to service their debts. 

The difficulty with the prob- 
lems which remain local is *h»f 
globalisation has turned the 

hanking s ystem Into an nrv-nm. 

fortably efficient engine for 
transmitting trouble across 
national boundaries. This is 
particularly true of the Japa- 
nese banks, whose interna- 
tional claims nearly quadru- 
pled to $L75bn in the five years 
to 1888. Any contraction in 
Japanese international bank- 
ing assets, which now account 
far 38 per cent of the total, is 

potentially threatening. 

Yet the burden of policy 
adjustment should not lie 
exclusively with monetary 
weapons. Monetary relaxation 
in the US is unlikely to achieve 
much a gainat a background of 
deteriorating confidence. The 
more obvious need is for micro- 
economic reforms to reduce the 
vulnerability of the banking 
system. Elsewhere credit con- 
traction remains a risk, rather 
than a reality. And lender of 
last resort facilities far failing 
h anks should, as ever; he made 
available only where, a sys- 
temic shock is a real posdhQr 
tty- 


Flat beer 
from MMC 


IF IN doubt, delay. For doubt 
and confusion have certainly 
been the order of the day at the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry in recent weeks. Its 
problem has been what to do 
about the latest attempt, by 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, to respond to 
developments in the UK brew- 
ing industry. But companies 
cannot be expected to wait for 
ever while the government 
tries to work out the rationale 
behind its competition policy. 

The release of the report con- 
cerning the latest development 
- a complex deal between 
Elders IXL and Grand Metro- 
politan - follows several 
weeks of consideration. The 
reason for the delay is that the 
deal, Itself a response to the 
restructuring required by the 
government after last year’s 
investigation into the brewing 
‘industry, moves the industry 
still further from the ideal 
model favoured by the MMC. 
This is unimportant. The aim 
of competition policy is to pro- 
mote competition not impose a 
specific market structure. 

Elders IXL, which owns 
Courage, proposes to take over 
GrandMet's brewing interests. 
Elders and GrandMet also wish 
to establish a separate com- 
pany to control Elders’ public 
houses os well as the majority 
of those belonging to Grand- 
Met. The company, to be 50 per 
cent owned by each parent 
company, would buy Courage 
beer for the next 10 years. 

The MMC report recom- 
mends minor changes in the 
proposed deal. Among other 
suggestions, the guaranteed 
sale agreement should last 
only five years and Elders 
should cut its share of the UK’s 
brewing market, from about 20 
per emit to 15 per cent 

More consumer choice 

Last year’s MMC report into 
the brewing industry argued 
that the ownership of 87 per 
emit of public houses by the six 
largest UK brewers was detri- 
mental to competition. The 
combination of vertical links 
between producers and retail- 
ers, and the concentration of 
brewing in a small number of 
Tiands, was alleged to lead to 
high prices and restricted 
choice. Accordingly, the MMC 
proposed that the large brew- 
ers should divest themselves of 
many of their tied houses and 


recommended other measures 
to increase consumer choice. 

The MMC*s zeal was debat- 
able. The «rtent of concentra- 
tion in British brewing is law 
by international standards, the 
choice of beers wide, and the 
effect of vertical agreements on 
competition ambiguous. 

Contradictory objectives 

At least the MMCTs goal was 
correct Rooting out anti-com- 
petitive practices is the proper 
role of competition policy. But 
the MMC also wished to pro- 
mote (or preserve) an ideal 
model erf the beer industry — 
local, decentralised and region- 
ally differentiated. Its recom- 
mendations were ifegignwj to 
move the structure of the 
industry in that dirartfon . 

These two objectives have 
turned out to be contradictory. 
The "local" pub existed 
because tied houses were prof- 
itable for national as well as 
local brewers. Once the link is 
broken, brewers are forced to 
compete in the national, and 
increasingly international, 
market for branded beers. Tied 
pubs, now allowed to take a 
guest beer, often prefer nation- 
ally advertised brands to local 
brews. Regional breweries, 
forced to choose between pubs 
and brewing, frequently choose 
the former. 

If the MMC was right in its 
belief that vertical links were 
the problem, the replacement 
of medium-sized brewing and 
retailing outfits by large, and 
relatively independent brew- 
eries and retail companies is a 
welcome development. Compa- 
nies and individual tenants are 
reacting correctly to the new 
regulatory environment in a 
way which maximises their 
competitive advantage. 

The five-year limit on the 
guaranteed purchase of Cour- 
age beer and the limit of 25 per 
cent on pub ownership in any 
one local licensing district are 
both sensible aria consistent 
with the new compet it ive envi- 
ronment the MMC has intro- 
duced. But the distinction 
between a 20 per cent share of 
UK brewing and the 15 per 
cent demanded by the MMC is 
nonsensical, not least when 
Bass already has more than 20 
per cent That the development 
towards large brewing and 
retailing concerns does not fit 
some ideal model of the indus- 
try should be of no concern. 


T he British political summer 
- to stretch the season a bit 
- opened with Mr Nicholas 
Ridley being obliged to 
resign as trade and industry secretary 
for expressing bis fears about German 
hegemony in the European Commu- 
nity. It ended with Britain joining the 
exchange rate mechanism of the 
European Monetary System, while 
ministers from Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher downwards protested that 
there was no inexorable movement 
towards full British participation in 
economic and monetary union. The 
word "sovereignty" has never been 
far from political lips. 

The arguments are not new. If one 
goes back to the mid-1950s and the 
British refusal to play a toll role in 
the Messina Con fe rence, which led to 
the Treaty of Rome, there have been 
two continuing developments. One is 
the reluctance of British governments 
of either party to accept that Euro- 
pean integration is something to be 
sought after rather than sniffed at 
The other is that the process of inte- 
gration has tended to go ahead 
regardless. Britain has been left try- 
ing to slow it down or trying to catch 
up. 

The question of sovereignty has 
riven British politics for more than 30 
years. First It was the Labour party 
that was the more obviously divided. 
Mr Hug* 1 Gaitskell, seemingly so mod- 
em on so many subjects, said of possi- 
ble British membership in 1962: "It 
means the end of a thousand years of 
history; it means the end of the Com- 
monwealth ... to become just a prov- 
ince of Europe.” 

At that time, Britain was making 
its first application under Harold Mac- 
minim and was vetoed by General de 
Gaulle. By the mid-1960s, when Mr 
Humid Wilson was prime minister, it 
was a Labour government that 
decided that Britain’s fixture lay in 
Europe after alL There followed what 
amounted to the second French veto. 

For years after, splits an Europe did 
as much as any other single factor to 
keep the labour party divided. They 
were a prime cause of the breakaway 
from the party, and the farmatiim of 
the Social Democrats by Lord Jen- 
kins, Dr David Owen, Mrs Shirley Wil- 
liams and Mr William Rodgers. Argu- 
ably, tiie divisions cm Europe helped 
to keep Labour out of office for more 
than a danadar at the VPTV least. fiieV 
served to show what a disunited party 
Labour was. 

- Yet the Conservatives have not 
always done much better. The Tories 
were never wholly the party of 
Europe: they just seemed more so 
than Labour. A significant number of 
Tories was opposed to British entry In 
the first place. The party lost Mr 
Enoch Powell on the way to Brussels, 
and the legislation required for acces- 
sion in the parliamentary session of 
1971-72 went through only with the 
help of some pro-Europe Labour MPs. 
C on versely, when the Labour govern- 
ment bald a referendum on continued 
membership in 1975, it was dependent 
on all-party support to secure a yes 
vote. 

Thus British membership hw paver 
been q ui te a Tory /Labour or teftfright 
issue. Very broadly, the centre is for 
it; the extremes are against It is a 
long time since the central debate has 
been about mamharahip itarif , but the 
debate on sovereignty contains many 
of the old. elements. 

Thai is what is meant by inexora- 
bility. Britain starts by emoting, or 
not noticing; and ends by going along: 
It is worth going back to before the 
Rome Treaty to show how little has 
changed in that respect In June 1950 
when the Schnman plan for the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community was 
unveiled. Jean Monnet, one of the 
founding fathers of the European 
Community was asked by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, whether France would go ahead 
with Germany and without Britain. 
Monnet replied; “My dear friend, you 
know how I have felt about Britain 


Malcolm Rutherford considers whether 
Britain’s long resistance to European 
integration was worth the effort 

Never quite able 
to catch the bus 



for 30 years. ..I hope with all my 
heart that you will join from the start 
But if you don’t, then we will go 
ahead without you; and because you 
are realists you’ll adjust to the facts 
when you see that we’ve succeeded." 

Britain turned down the invitation, 
but the Coal and Steel Community 
took off. The same thing happened 
when it came to preparations for a 
common market Britain was asked to 
be a full participant In the M — f" a 
Conference erf 1955 on any terms and 
without preconditions. The govern- 
ment responded by sending an 



The story has no British heroes, not 
even the Foreign Office. British diplo- 
mats repeatedly advised that France 
would never sign a treaty with Ger- 
many without British participation. 

They were wrong. Some of the most 
prominent British ministers 

expressed sympathy fin' the European 
idea in principle, but always backed 
off when it came to putting it into 
practice. 

It was Anthony Eden as prime min- 
ister who vetoed foil British participa- 
tion at Masting. Rah Butler, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, gave the 
brush off to Johan Beyen, the Dutch 
foreig n minis ter who came to London 

to tell him what was on offer. “I got 
very bored with him, ” Butler said 
a ft erwards, "and so did everybody 
else. . . He was a very pushing fn«Uu 
And be was always telling yon what 
to do. I was sort off rather tadting to 

then foreign *». was in a halcyon period 

retary and the man who subsequently v -and there W3S BO obvious 
accepted the inexorable logic of v ± ~ ^ 

Britain *rnri Europe, showed no inter- H. 


him thaw, though Butler admitted his 
error before he died. 

To come closer to the present: it is 
possible that the economic growth 
that Britain experienced in much of 
the 1990s again acted as a deterrent to 
closer European integration. Mrs 
Thatcher challenged the Community 
an the common agricultural policy, 
the size of the British budgetary con- 
tribution and the handling of Commu- 
nity spending in general. On all those 
matters she had some success. 

Meanwhile, the British economic 
recovery seemed to imply that 


There was one possible 
excuse for British 
indifference. In the 
mid-1950s the economy 


SOVEREIGNTY 


observer, Mr Russell Bretherton, an 
under-secretary at the board of trade. 
When Mr Bretherton reported that 
something Important seemed to be 
going on, no one in London took any 
notice. Britain dropped out erf the sub- 
sequent discussions altogether and 
the final decision to go ahead with the 
Treaty of Romo was taken by the orig- 
inal six members in Venice in the 
spring of 1956. 


est at that time. He turned down the 
invitation to join the meeting of for- 
eign ministers to review progress on 
what was to become the European 
Community in the Netherlands In 
September 1955. 

Apart from history, there was one 
possible excuse for British indiffer- 
ence: In the mid-1950s the national 
economy was going through a hal- 
cyon period: problems on the horizon 
perhaps, but considerable economic 
growth. There was no obvious reason, 
in Butter's words, "to get on to the 
new horse”. Hardly anyone criticised 


new horse 9 


national independence could be reas- 
serted. A country that was no longer 
cap-in-hand to the IMF and had. rolled 
back the frontiers erf the state at hone 
was not disposed to accept a new 
dominance from Brussels - to para- 
phrase the prime ministar's Bruges 
speech in September 1988. 

In domestic political terms, that 
was one of the most important 
speeches Mrs Thatcher has made. It 
led to the formation of a Bruges. 


Group outside parliament to uphold 
British sovereignty. Thao is now. a 
Bruges Group in parliament as well 
and almost certainly a large Bruges 
majority in cabinet. . 

Yet the speed! overlooked several 
factors. One is that high British 
-growth does not last ind efln itely^i* 
tends to end in tears. Another is that 
while growt h in the continental coun- 
tries may stow down from tim e to 
■ Hwia , it picks up again from a much 
w ghwr base than the British. A third 
Is Hw* fo** demand for closer Euro- 
pean integration on the continent con- 
tinues. Ultimately Britain goes along. 

The report of the Defers Committee 
on economic and monetary union is a 
perfect illustration. It was commis- 
sioned by the European Council meet- 
tog to Hanover in June 1988, just at 
the time when Mrs Thatcher seemed 
- to be scoring high marks for control- 
ling community spending. The prime 
minister had no choice but' to go 
' alo n g .with it. Neither had Mr Robm 
■ Leigit Pemberton. the governor off the. 
Rank nf Rn glantl, whn with the OttU3* 
European central bank governors 
became a member of the committee. 

Whatever the governor’* private 
thoughts on British sovereignty may 
be, there was no way In which he 
could att on the committee In splendid 
isolation. K he had set himself apart, 
how could he have faced bis fellow 
governors at the monthly meetings of 
the Bank Jfor International Settle- 
ments to Baste?. 

Mr Leigh-Pembertxm has said that 
the Defers report was about "how" 
rather. than "whether ot when" eco- 
nomic monetary union f li g ht be 
achieved. Yet, as the former chancel- 
tor, Mr NHteL- Lawson, has acknowl- 
edged, the report is a political docu- 
ment which says that economic and 
monetary union is a desirable aim. It 
would be unwise to think that conti- 
nental Europe will lightly abandon it 

This month Britain finally-} otoed 
the exchange rate mechanism of file 
existing European Monetaiy System, 
which is part of the first stage off a 
three-part movement to a fun Euro- 
pean. monetary union. There to no rea- 
son to believe, however, that the gov- 
ernment did this out of a sudden 
. conversion to European integration. 
One- reason was domestic; outside 
ERM it would be harder to bring 
(town British interest rates without 
rislring a precipifcate fell fo sterling. 
Another is tactical: non-membership 
of the ERM would have made it even 
more difficult for Britain to ptaya full 

role fo tha bvtergr wg rn mprrtal ramfier- 

ences on Emu and: political union 
which are due to start to December. 
Such conferences are part offthe inex- 
orable processes off the Community. 

Mr John Major, the chancellor off 
the exchequer, told the Tory party 
conference last week that member- 
ship of the ERM would not "inexora- 
bly’’ lead to a European, stogie cur- 
rency, and not even his predecessor 
believed to Emu. Mr Douglas Hurd, 
the foreign secretary, is -not .a Euro- 
pean federalist either, not to .speak of 
the prime minister. At the top level, 
there to only Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
whose infiTuwriw fo the cabinet has. 
ham declining since he was removed 
from- the Foreign Office tost year.- - - 

Sir Geoffrey spoke last week of 
missing the European train. Whether 
it is trains, boats or buses, the meta- 
phor lingers on. On Europe Britain 
always misses them and is obliged to 
catch up. The difference over the 
years to. not only that Britain to a 
lesser power than it used to be, and 
might have been had it joined the 
Community at the start Although the 
conversion may prove to be don-deep. 
Labour has become the European 
party. lt to the Tories who are more 
divided. If they were to lose the next 
general election, they might even 
split And whoever wins, it seems 
likely that membership of the . ERM, 
liVa membership of the Community 
itself, to here to stay. Was the 'resis- 
tance .worth the effort? 


A car for 
all reasons 

■ You can’t keep a good design 
down. The ubiquitous Mini 
car was so much the image 
of the Britain to the 1960s that 
many middle-aged people today 
cannot see one without 
shedding a silent tear for their 
vanished youth. 

Now 

Mini outpacing larger 

on the racetrack, and 

all rivals into city centre ti 

parking spots, has been 
revived to spectacular fashion 

in the Japanese marketplace. 

White American auto makers 
have struggled to sell their 
oversized limousines to the 
Japanese, the Mini to finding 
there what every product 
wants in life — a comfortable 
market nicha. 

FueDed by its success with 

the Mini fo Japan, Raver has 

decided to sell not only the 
reborn sporting d e r ivativ e, 
the Mini Cooper, to that 
receptive marketplace, but also 

the world’s first turbo-charged 

Mini. 

Its fUQ name is "the Rover 

Mini ERA Turbo” - which 

to enough to give it a cachet 
before it even leaves Ihe 
garage, I would say . 

The turbo-charged Mini for 
Japan is definitely a car to be 

seen to. It comes m just two 

odours — either flame red or 
British racing green. With fog 


and dashboard, »*wi a 
blacked-out gride, it is a 

stylish little heart and ft does 
not crane cheap at Y&59m 
<£ 14 , 360 ). 

Peter Woods, president of 
Rover Japan, says that the 

turbo Mini win extend the 


of a lucrative market, and 
will provide value-added for 
the car’s image generally. 

More than 1(U)00 Minis have 
been sold in Japan so far this 


Buyers tend to fell into two 
distinct groups. There are 
young things in their 20s who 
have a healthy disposable 

income and an inclination to 


Observer 


buy something a little bit 
different 

And there is the fashionable 
set - dress designers and the 
Him — which has taken to the 
M3m as "a fimky” car” and 
adopted it as a style symbol. 

Rover is not budding the 
clever newMnn ttself. The car 
has been developed by the Jack 
Knig ht Group, which 
specialises in such components 
as virtually indestructible 
racing car gearboxes, and is 
being put together by ERA 


Moscow market 

■ A Russian Orthodox priest, 
sprinkling holy water, blessed 
a new Moscow commodity 

wrhmg e y e sterday in a cere- 
mony at the Moscow headquar- 
ters of the economic bloc Com- 

econ. 

The ritual revived an ancient 
Russian tradition that new 
enterprises receive a church 
blessing prior to opening. 

The new Moscow exchange 
follows the opening last month 
of Russia's first functioning 
commodity exchange. Organis- 
ers say this second exchange 
will be bigger and different 
because life not controlled 
by the government 

The new Moscow Commod- 
ity, Raw Material and Stock 
Exchange, as it to called, is 
a joint stock company. Resem- 
bling an auction or a clearing 
bouse far physical goods, it 
is a far cry from the sophisti- 
cated commodity markets of 
foe west. It is 3een as repre- 
senting a ret ur n to the mercan- 
tile traditions of Russia's pre- 
revolutionary past. 

Ironically, thp Camectm ball, 
with a makeshift altar at cen- 
tre stage yesterday adorned 
with candles, was once the 
scene of talks between eastern 
European communist leaders 
defending their faith fn central 
planning. 

Russia’s first commodity 
exchange, opened in Leningrad 
fo 1703. By the beginning of 



the First World War there were 
315 commodity and stock 


The new Moscow commodity 
exchange will probably con- 
duct its business in a mu seum 
located between the KGB secu- 
rity police headquarters and 
the offices of the Central Com- 
mittee of foe Soviet Commu- 
nist Party. 

Exchange SponSOT Xnnatan. 
tin Borovoi says any commod- 
ity can be traded, from cement 
to washing machines, grain, 
computers and industrial 
machinery. "Stock exchanges 
are practically absent from 
our country. People are living 
without an exchange. They 
cannot live without it, but they 
still do”, he says. 


Stamina 

■ Billionaire Kerry Packer, 
aged 52 , Australia’s richest 
man is not allowing a serious 
heart attack to curb his ebul- 
lient style. 

Withi n hours of being 
reteased from hospital on Mon- 
day, just 8 days after collaps- 
ing during a polo game, he has 
taken legal action "to protect 
his reputation”. He is suing 


the government-ownedAturtra- 
han Broadcasting Corporation 
CABO fig defamation over a 
programme on corporate crime 
shown in Australia last week. 

Packer has begun dvil libel 
proceedings against ABC, man- 
aging director David Hill and 
all members offthe current 
affairs programme’s produc- 
tion team. “In view of the seri- 
ous and damaging con te nt off 
the broadcast Mr Packer has 
also instructed me to pursue 
criminal libel proceedings 
against all those involved," 
says his solicitor, Mark 
O’Brien. 

Packer was involved in a 
fracas with journalists on Sat- 
urday when he was let out 
from hospital for the day to 
watch his son Jamie play polo 
at Warwick Farm, the scene 
of his collapse. 

Doctors have been amazed, 
at the tycoon's powers of 
recovery. He be^an conducting 

business from hospital only 
four days after fate attack. 


House style 

■ One technological aid now 
used by some US newspapers 
to an editorial computer pro- 
gramme that searches texts 
for sensitive words which 
could cause offe nc e. It replaces 
than with an innocuous syn- 
onym. 

However.the snags of such 
a system are shown by the fat 
lowing correction: “An item 
in the Nation Digest about the 
Massachusetts budget crisis 
made reference to new taxes 
that will help put the state, 
•back in the African-American*. 

"The item should have 
ended: "back to the blade’.” 







Mostly men 

■ Housewives slaving over 
over a hot stove may wonder 
with reason whether electricity 
is still a man's world. 

There are 120 directors run- 
ning the area electricity boards 
which are about to be floated. 
But only five are women. And 
they are all to be found among 
the 51 non-executive directors. 
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Her bhbjSw of 
eastern Europe Is 


A; 

xm. finally smbarHng on 
ttg jffl to gft a fl ga uo B . But 
each step is a step in the dart 


gmggte to <aeatei£he iartjtu- 


Privatisatfob is- viewed a& & 
Mcesstty. E wm provide 
tal to rabafld pBfltem gnu 
Industrial, base. Jt will 


Privatisation is finally under way in eastern 
Europe, says Judy Dempsey, but problems remain 

Rocky road leads 
to the market 


ifive . Above alt . If wflf rid the 
system of the last remnants of 
the communist vappUahu. 
Beyond these common - fea- 
tures, each -country has 
adopted a different approach to 
Privatisation, reflecting domes- 
tic traditions and pattocal pres- 
sures: 

• te Poland, the government 
has split tee pi ivatawiton pro- 
gramme into several catego- 
ries. Over tee nextlSmonths 
about _ 40 enterprises will be 
offered for th* -b ond fl ion s 
of which have yet to be clari- 
fied. The companies include 
the giant "ffegsh&fl?, such as 
the Krosno glass'worits which 
employs $500.- At the sam« 
time, 13m state will issue fine 
vouchers to the population as a 
meamctfdispodDgcf up to 30 
per cent of lhe vahm «C a fur- 
ther 100 enterprises. The 
vouchers wffl be tamed into 
shares at a later date. In 
scheme’s early stages, the stale 
will retain a 40 per cent hold- 
ing in eftch harness. Shares 
will also be sold at a discount 
to employees dr to domestic 
institutional investors. For- 
eigners will be allowed to boy 
up to Iff per cent-hf a compa- 
ny's shares, w. ' ’ 

Other enterprises will be 
- Wi m m ftiy f flTfnrrf ” The idea is 
' that the state .‘will nail In 

banks. Investment and insmv 
- aace frnwfa to manft gw them 

ami to assess the value of their 
assets. Meanwhile, smaller 
enterprises, particularly in the 
service sector, have been pri- 
vatising themselves at a rapid 
pace. Tbe avaflabflityof goods . 
in Warsaw shops, which range 
from cmce-rare bananas to Jap- 
anese computers,- testify to 
Poles* eagwnews to enter the 
fray of the ftarmarfeet - 
• In Hungary, tee privatisa- 
tion debate has been more 
politically : charged. After 
months of deliberation, the 
Democratic Forum, which 
heads. a rigubwfng coalition 
government, has. finally put 
together apeckaget v 
The State Property Agency, 
which wffl be entrusted 
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holding the title tontaie prop- 
erty, will oversee theprivafisa- 
turn programme. A 'crop, of 30 
state-owned msternrises, rang- 
ing from the DanhMns : hold 
chain to tee Centrum daiart- 
ment stores, has already been 
selected for sale, though tee 


businesses con s ti tute only 1 
per cent of state p r o perty. 
They -will be sold through tee 
public offering of shares on the 
fledgeling stock exchange, 
through competitive wdd to g or 
through an employee share 
ownership scheme. 

• In Czechoslovakia, despite 
all the official rhetoric about 
Bnarmrnftmwi ii £o a market, econ- 
omy and western optimism 
that tee country would have 

ftw ifffffcnlHM fj) wiring flw 

transition, progress has been 
slow. This is because the gov- 
ernment u divided between Hr 
Vaclav Klaus, the finance min- 
ister, who appears to favour 
quick prfvadartton whatever 

wmftiwfim tWa rriny wrtafl | and 

President Vaclav Havel whole 
. acutely aware of the soda! - 
and consequent political — 
costs of privatisation. The last 
thing Mr Havel wants is soar- 
ing unemployment, particu- 
larly .since he n%iwA fay tee 
elect orate in two years. Pushed 
by pubUc raessura, a draft pr fr 

vatiftatinn hiTl was last month 

presented to parBawnt 
. Cwxhnalovakla’s programme 
is tended into three parts, hi 
the first, rest a urants, shops 
and services will be sckl to the 
private sector. Individuals 
whose property was confis- 
cated after the communist 
takeover in 1948 wffl have tee 
right to dahn back teetr prop- 
erty within a limited period. 
The terms of compensation 
stilt have to be worked oat 
Meanwhile p nwont owners will 
be given the right to hay the 


j. What re mai ns will be 
by auction to the public. 

The second phase will 
involve largescale p n fr wpr ippg 
such as Skoda cars. The state 
remains righMrrrfiwi to retain 
at least a 2530 per cent stake 
in these enterprises because 
they are regarded as prime 
national assets. Restrictions on 
foreign ownership have yet to 
be clarified. 

The third phase envisages 
hiving off a group of state-run 
enterprises and transforming 
them into joint-stock compa- 
nies. To sweeten the pm, Mr 
Elans Intends to give away 
vouchers to Czech citizens 
which, win eventually be 
exchanged for shares. “The 
vouchers will be a vehicle for 
tee transfimnattanaf prop ert y 

rights," be told srt 

the International Monetary 
Fund meeting In Washington 
last 

• In Romania, the govern- 
ment is "««* to - drawi ng m a 
compreh e n siv e fty pHoui i. 
sation. A new draft foreign 
investment law wfll allow for- 
eign companies to own 100 per 
cent of an enterprise. The 
country's priorities, however, 

wo tn mirfnhriw rfahiltty , iffltifi* 

the influence of the bureau- 
cracy. food the population and 
draw up JegUram amu?a at 
defining the rale of the state 
and property rights. 

These various privatisation 
programmes have so for drawn 
aiukswamt response from for- 
eign investors. Austrian bank- 
ers, who have been involved in 
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SS Iraq, Kiiwait arid the 
value of UN resolutions 


The variety of accounting policy 
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From the RtKarJbfm JBrDwn. 

Sir, It is very noticeeUe hero 
in the Middle- East that tea 
govern ment of I raq is a ttempt- 
ing to tom an extremely bad 
tactical move (the invasion of 
Kuwait) into an appeal for the 
international comminnity to . 
apply its collective mfai&to ’.O b.. 
overall problemB-ortberegksi. 

In the west it-is no dpubt 
easy to see teds as>a pJoy to 
divert attention ftapLthe basic 
problem of the iny^sfon of. 
Kuwait; but in tfe eastern 
Mediterranean, tbo ;4rgns tters 
appears to he writ-founded. 

With a high moral tone, find 
political arguments that -can- 
not be faulted, the interna- ^ 
t jnn ai community h Jznbtfaig 
upon obedience to Dnit^ 
Nations, resolutions regarding 
the invasion of Kuwait. No one 
I have mokea to would dis- 
agree with tills.. But. what 
about the invasion of Pales- 
tine? And what about the invth 
alonof Cyprus?— say tee local 
people involved. Tte Xntfs tto. 


seem, to have a point- «■ under- 
stood In simple layman's. 


There are UN resatations on 
Palestine and Cyprus over- 
which the superpowers have 
made no great fuss. The British 
sovereign bases in Cyprus, as 
-e*«ytete : knows, are vital in 
,'lhe present situation. Why Is 
the international community 
stQl not expending the amount 
of money and energy on enfor- 
cing UN reetfodfons on Pales- 
tine and Cyprus that it Is 
i mpnitinir on the Gulf crisis? . 
Sm ft am be (town to what is 
f j p nn Qinlc a'ny I ni j i orta i nt to file 
superpowers? 

' Sr, I simply as k questions 
about UN resolutions, and 
shout whether they are of 
equal value in the eyes of the 
world, questions that many, 
people in the eastern. Mediter- 
ranean are asking. 

John, Cyprus and the Gulf, 
Diocesan Office, 

2 Grfffari Afzentiou, ~ 
meosla, Cyprus 


Distinct nature of British beer 




From Mr Bagsr Moots MP. 

S3r, Mr Mnrray Stee3e of file 
Cranfidd lnstitixfe of Technol - 
ogy (Letters, September 29) 
says he haa9comtdeteda.stndy 

of fi^Eirngwanueer indratzy” 
and afreges "flaws" in-ray anal- 
ysis of that industry (Letters, 

September 22V - 1 :- - ■*' * 

In challenging fim need for 
pan-European beer (xaupantes, 
and quratinoizv'the'sncalled. 
homogeneiiy of tee Eroppean 
beer market, I stated that 
"much of ccaritofintal Europe 
consumes lager sold. In cans 
and drunk In file home”. This 
is in contrast to the UK mar-_ 
ket. Mr Steele argues that 
“only -the. British consume 
more than 4 per cart of their 
beer in cans.” - ' 

May 1 refer Mr Steele to the 
Bfta Brewing Industry Coun- 
cil’s combined statistics. These 
show that in Germany .in 1967, 
GO per cent of total , beer sales 
was ronsumed in . private 
homes- The figurefor Demnaric 

was 74 per cent and for Porto- 


ia uu emit of total bear 
was consumed is homes. The 
bulk of British beet tentinnes 
to be conanmed in public 
houses aud it ia thda tect white 
faWinw the eatfa* - nature « 
fettish bear 

ATtH 


- Furthermore, the lack of 
hmnogvutey in the European 
beer market was c onfi r me d fay 
fiie 1990 Eu rope a n Ctarrmunity 
Beer Review which, aocorifiug 
to Sir Leon Britten, Shows the 
European market to be “the 
most diverse in the world, with 
a high proporifon -of indepen- 
dent ta o wer a in most nwunher 
states ond a bi^i levtd of con- 
sumption... only 4 per cent of 
all . bear consumed in the EC 
has creetaed a iwtkmal border" 

. (Jtme MmfL . 

Hr Steele asserts that the 
EUen/Gnutd Mat deal would 
be good for the consumer. The 
Brewers Society, suggests there 
are ljMO beerbnmds currently 
available in toe UK from 105; 
brewej as owned by same 66 
brewing companies. Xh 1900 
tee re were 6,447 breweries 
owned by 1,486 brewing compa - 

mnnhff rif hntmfa. KatinnaHw . 

tion' and. mergers over the 
years have reduced the range 
on offer ami the Grand Met/ 
.Elders deal would be another, 
stage along the same path. Can 
tt seriously be argued by the 
■CrifflfiflB tv jfitute of Technol- 
ogy that this reduced choice is 
good for the consumer? 

Bnmr . , 

Souse of Commons, 

Westminster, SW2 


From Mr David G.Kleeman. 

Sir, At a recent board meet- 
ing of a Usted company consid- 
eration was given to the 
accounting treatment to be 
adopted with regard to several 
development properties. A 
paper had been circulated 

adopted by maJmrpuUlc com- 
panies ("Accounting under 
scrutiny." October 4V 

All the companies eo pmri a a d, 
with the exception of Land 
Securities, capitalised their 
interest on development prop- 
erties less the relevant tax 
relief, provided the effect of 
such capitalisation did. not 
increase the value of the asset 
above its open market value. 

. There were a number of vari- 
ances in accounting treatment, 
«wifth of which in turn has a 
significant effect on profits, 
and, therefore, earnings per 
share. The variances include 
the capitalisation of unspecif- 
ied salary and related costs, 
project overheads, directly 
attributable overheads, dis- 
counts on bonds and finance 
costs, all costs bringing the 
properties to "their present 
state" and “an appropriate pro- 
portion of overheads" as 
resolved by tbe board. 

‘ The capitalisation of out- 
goings ceases wizen a property 
is no kmger trea te d as a devel- 
opment. Zt is interesting to 
compare bow directors decide 
when sate an i m p o r ta n t step 
h reached- The same public 
wu m p m iwi w gwto have different 
policies in arriving at their 
including: 

• Qnce the development prop- 

erty is fully let mid income* 
Producing. „ . 

• At the earlier of when 
income exceeds outgoings and 
six to' S6 months after the issue 
of the architect’s certificate of 
practical completion. 

• When rental income 


land Estates, Wales (City of 
London), Rosehaugh, Feel, 
Greycoat Estates, Stanhope 
Properties, Frogmore Estates, 
Slough Estates. Ladbrokes, 
P rjifaiq Estates, British 

and Capital and Counties. 

With important variations in 
accounting trea tment , inter- 
ested third parties, such as 
bankers, investors, potential 
investors and analysts need to 
think carefully about the use- 
fulness or reliability of 
accounts presented. A strict 
comparison of performance 
between listed companies is, at 
best, difficult. 

H there is not to be greater 
uniformity of accounting treat- 
ment, there will continue to be 
surprises. The professional 
bodies responsible for this 
state of affairs should begin to 
act objectively and recognise 
the of "accounting 


amount expected or exceeds 
the i ntow ast on property out- 
goings, whichever occurs first 
. These policies appear m the 
«yyyqmfo of MEPC, Great Port- 


An audit certifi- 
cate has some importance. 
Accounts which are stated to 
show "a true and fisdr view 1 " 
realty should do so. 

The standardisation of 
accounting treatment and poli- 
cies would render accounts 
more useful. It would also 
restrict the ability of the more 
optimistic boards of directors 
to report profits and eammg w 
per share which should, or 
may, require lahw ai flnutmwnt. 

The profession has to choose 
whether the interests of the 
wider community are more 
important than toe frnnwHatn 
needs of corporate clients anx- 
ious to increase earntngtt per 
share each year, IF it is not 
possible for the profession to 
encourage the standardisation 
of accounting treatment, and 
to ensure that accounts 
become more meaningful, it 
could wafl be a question which 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry should address, 
because legislation would then 
be the only effective answer. 
David G. Kteeman, 

Daman Financial Services. 
Aceurist Bouse, 

44 Baker Street, WX 


Big Sister will know all 


SnmMrCJ. -MAl 
S ir. Observer (“Blue calls,’ 
October 9) wanted to know 
whom the Tories would be 
rin g in g on the hundreds of 
mobH& telephones which the 
Couservative Party hired from 
British Telecom for the Bour- 
taemoath conference. 

As the Conservative Party 
will presumably settle the 


itemised bills for the 
made, it may now he worrying 
the has cautions users of these 
“free phones" that Big Brother 

(or r ather Big Sister) will know 
exactly who called whom, 
when and for how tong. 

CJ. Webb, 

Pegasus, 

123mm Quay, 

Marsh Walk £14 


Poland 


40 enterprises to be sold 

to pubSc over the next 
15 months. Some shares 
wB be offered tree to 
employees. 


Romania 


Privatisation agency set 
■i\ up. State intends to keep 
large stake but plans to 
eopubSc. 
not yet assessed 


eastern Europe for decades, 
object to Poland’s restrictions 
on converting dividends into 
hard currency, and its Smite- 
titans an the stake which for- 
eigner investors can hold in 
privatised enterprises. "Privati- 
sation. cannot be carried out 
overnight,” says Mr Anton 
Burghariit, of the interna- 
tional f to p a T f i T***"* at Gixozen- 
trale, Austria’s second-largest 
bank. 

Different attitudes to privati- 
sation throughout eastern 
Europe stem from several fac- 
tors. First, there is the fear of 
job losses. The economic 
reforms and privatisation pack- 
age drawn up by Mr Leszek 
Balcerowicz, Poland’s finance 
and deputy prime minister, 
have left thousands without a 
job. Statistics published by the 
Polish authorities fatiwitp that 
more than 10 per cent of the 
population could be unem- 
ployed by the old of the year 
as reforms state subsidies 
dry up and enterprises seek to 
boost productivity. 

Second, in Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Romania, politi- 
cians the public are ambig- 
uous about opening their doors 
to foreign capital. “People fear 
that the country wfll be sold 
off to foreign capitalists,” com- 
mented Mr Adrian SevEtin, the 
Romanian minister in charge 
of privatisation. 

As western advisers are dis- 
covering;. the reluctance to prfc* ■ 
vatise ra pidly and to welcome 
foreign capital are Influenced 
by traditions inherent in the 


political cultures of the region. 
These traditions owe much to 
the preponderance of lai 
peasant populations, am 
middle classes, and the domi- 
nation of the state. People tend 
to perceive privatisation as 
creating vast disparities in 
wealth and privileges. “Since 
we allowed people to open up 
private shops and services a 
few months ago, these new 
owners are charging very hi " 
prices for low-quality goo< 
Sections of the population are 
naturally resentful and only 
see the bad ride of privatisa- 
tion," commented Mr Severin. 

Against this background, the 

new governments have set 
themselves the task of pains- 
takingly drawing up laws on 
pnvatisatiQn aimed to reconcil- 
ing deep-seated public 
with the necessity of attracting 
foreign investment. Mr Petre 
Roman, the Romanian prime 
mini s ter, explains: "The gov- 
ernment has literally to start 
from, scratch by drawing np 
new laws, by ev aluating 
by learning on the job. We 
have no knowledge of how to 
turn a socialist economy into a 
market economy." 

Problem areas which need 
addressing include: 

• Property rights. Before last 
year’s revolutions most prop- 
erty was held by the state, 
though the state did not ^ 
itself as the “owner". Before 
privatisation can take place 
the state must set np institu- 
tions to which control of prop- 
erty can be passed before it can 
be sold. 

• B uilding an infrastructure. 
This entails constructing a 
banking syst e m, a stable cur- 
rency, enacting legislation 
which will enable the free flow 
of capital in and out of the 
country, and creating a taxa- 
tion system. 

• Winning over the popula- 
tion to privatisation arid the 
market economy. Although 
these governments promised 
during election ca m paign* tb^ t 
the communist centralised eco- 
nomic system would be dis- 
mantled in favour of tire mar- 
ket economy, they did not 
w«piaiTi the social costs of this 
t ransitio n. 

Western advisers to file Pbl- 
teh i Hungarian otvI Czechoslo- 
vak governments believe the 
population can be convinced of 
privatisation’s benefits 
t h r oug h safety v alve s mdi as 
social security systems for the 
unemployed, retraining 
schemes, and management 
schools. This is where western 
governments could play a sig- 
nificant role. "H western finan- 
cial assistance is not forthcom- 
ing, these governments could 
face popular unrest which 
could set back the road to the 
market econo my ," commented 
an adviser to President HaveL 


Sixth-form education at the crossroads 

Why reform holds no 
lessons for the able 


I f the British government 
wishes to maintain the 

lectoafstamterds in secondary 
schools, the system of A level 
examinations must not be 
abandoned or diluted. This is 
an issue deserving the widest 
debate; any proposals for 
changing A levels must be sub- 
jected to rigorous questioning. 

The timetable laid down by 
the government Is this. By the 
aid of fids month the School 
TCraTwfna i ijttim ynH Assessment 
Council win have completed a 
consultation on its proposed 
draft principles to reshape the 
A and AS level examinations. 
Early in 1991 the principles, 
approved by the secretary of 
state, will be committed to file 

oraminatlnn b TW rdS Which Will 

work to produce syllabuses for 
tee first candidates due to sit 
the examina ti ons in 1994. If the 
history of A level itself is any 
guide, we shall then have a 
16-plus regime likely to last 
well into the next ce ntury . 

There is little sign that 
SEAC intends more debate 
than can be wrung from it The 
consultation period has lasted 
a few weeks, ht characteristic 
fashion responses are invited 
from "representative” bodies 
through which individuals are 
directed to submit their views. 
This procedure can only serve 
to subdue independent voices. 

SEAC is not, of course, 
entirely its own master. The 
government is acutely aware of 
the dwindling number of 16-19 
year olds, and wishes to com- 
plete another educational 
reform in the wake of its 
national curriculum for the 
5-Ifis. The General Certificate 
of Secondary Education 
(GCSE) is another factor. It is 
an iwram with a wider ctieutele 
than O level. Content has been 
reduced; assessed co or sew o rk. 
practical* and projects carry a 
significant proportion of 
marks. A level has already 
begun to move in the same 
direction and will be expected 
to move farther. There is 
another dimension. Enlight- 
ened opinion in education is 
hostile to A level. That opinion 
is well represented in SEAC 
Itself sod fiie consultatian pro- 
cess is likely to consist of a 

Communion of like minds. 

The irony is that the govern- 
ment, knowing in many 


By Robin Reeve 

eyes A level is an exam of 
proven quality, rejected the 
1988 proposals of Professor Hig- 
ginson’s Committee on 
"Advancing A levels” to 
replace it by a new single-level 
exam in five at six subjects. 

Higginson could see few vir- 
tues in the specialist tradition 
of A level and even fewer in 
the government's scheme to 
add variety to the sixth-form 
curriculum by introducing AS 
levels, based on a 50 per cent 
formula, half the content and 
half the tAtwhiwg' tim e of an A 
level. Amid a chorus of disap- 
proval, Mr Kenneth Baker, 
then education secretary, 
shelved Higginson. It was an 
unexpected act of grace to 
those of us with a particular 
interest in the education of toe 
able. 

However, a new set of con- 
siderations has been intro- 
duced into SEAC's brief. Mr 
Baker’s call for national com- 
petence has been entrusted to 
the National Curriculum Coun- 
cil, rot up under the Education 
Reform Act of 1988 to imple- 
ment a new national curricu- 
lum. In hammering out a set of 
core and foundation subjects, it 
has sought to Identify essential 
skills as well as so-called cross- 
curricular themes. Competence 
Is no longer to consist of the 
mastery of disparate subjects; 
ft Is the role of subjects to con- 
tribute to skills and themes. 
Mr John MacGregor, the educa- 
tion secretary, is enthusiastic 
about this approach and appar- 
ently believes it has a key role 
to play in a 16-19 curriculum. 

The main fear about SEAC’s 
present thfewnp is that it will 
subvert the government's 
intention to retain A level as 
the standard which should pre- 
vail in the education of those 
16-19 year olds destined for 
higher education- SEAC seems 
to share the fashionable dis- 
taste far knowledge familiar in 
countless sneering dismissals 
of “rote learning”. 

Instead we are to have an 
appropriate balance between 
knowledge, understanding 
(how do you understand what 
yon do not know?) and, of 
course, skills. The notion of 
subject "cores" is also warmly 
embraced, and tt is difficult not 
to relate the hunt for cores 
with the expressed desire to 
see AS level courses as 


embodying "the advanced level 
standard". A level itself 
becomes merely the scene of 
"additional contexts in which 
students can farther develop 
and illustrate their grasp of the 
subject”. I hope Mr MacGregor 
is alert to the presence of this 
particular Trojan horse. 

Core skills raise different 
issues but equally deep anxi- 
eties. The first definition of 
Hwsft skills from the cur- 
riculum council but, astonish- 
ingly, SEAC now publishes Us 
proposals without any Anther 
analysis of skills. Three of the 
six curriculum council skills 
consist of extending compe- 
tence in numeracy, informa- 
tion technology, and a foreign 
language. These are sound 
objectives but they cannot be 
pursued. In equal measure, via 
all A and AS level courses. If 
subjects have to be chosen to 
achieve a spread of skills, the 
objections are profound. 

The other, generalised, 
skills, ie communication and 
personal skills, and problem- 
solving, which must be embed- 
ded in every course, range 
from the platitudinous (“man- 
aging one’s own learning”) to 
the wholly inappropriate. Prob- 
lem-solving, for example, con- 
sists of "planning, carrying out 
and evaluating a course of 
action". This scarcely bears 
analysts as a description of 
academic study, though It cer- 
tainly expresses the contempo- 
rary confusion between educa- 
tion and training. A national 
curriculum council must set 
itself higher standards. 

In addition to core skills A 
and AS levels will have to 
carry an agenda of "cross-cur- 
ricular themes”. Syllabuses 
must clear themselves from 
"bias” as though their aca- 
demic purpose did not ensure 
this. Not surprisingly, in these 
post-GCSE days, 40 per cent of 
the final assessment will be 
based on coorsework. 

We must not allow the edu- 
cation of the able to be re- 
shaped in the way SEAC now 
proposes. We must recognise 
their needs without being crip- 
pled by predictable cries of 
"elftfsm". ff we fell wa shall 
impoverish ourselves as a 
nation. In both senses of that 
over-used word. 

The author is headmaster of 
King's College School, Wimble- 
don. 
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EC ministers may reduce farm subsidy cuts 

By Ttm Dickson in Luxembourg 



EUROPEAN Community farm 
ministe rs last night looked Set 

to tone down Brussels’ offer of 
a 30 per cent cut In farm sup- 
ports. 

Hie move, which came near 
Che end of a key meeting in 
Luxembourg, is likely to infuri- 
ate the US and other countries 
such as Australia and New 
England nailing for significant 
reductions in farm subsidies 
and further throw into ques- 
tion the Uruguay Round trade 
talks. 

As last night’s meeting was 
drawing to a close, at least 
some member states - and cru- 
cially the EC farm commis- 
sioner, Mr Ray McSharry - 
were leaning towards the 
acceptance of a “political decla- 
ration” changing an important 


detail of the commission’s orig- 
inal proposaL This is in the 
section on “rebalancing”, the 
EC jargon for introducing new 
protection in some areas, nota- 
bly Oil Seeds, While maintain, 
ing the overall downward 
direction of subsidies. 

The new version of the EC 
offer deletes the 8 per cent rate 
of increase originally envis- 
aged for calculating new 
import quotas. 

The first version of the draft 
“declaration" designed to 
break th*» dead l o ck - tnr.i nriing 
a potentially radical commit- 
ment to reshape the Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) to 
soften the impact on smaller 
producers ■ was received with 
deep scepticism by a majority 
of member states. 


The development farther 
underlined the wide divisions 
and disarray in the EC over 
how to proceed with agricul- 
tural reform. 

Ministers are being pressed 
by the US and the Cairns 
Group of countries, led by Aus- 
tralia, to consider a much 
deeper, 75 per cent cutback in 
suteidies. But farm ministers 
showed no more inclination 
yesterday than they did last 
week to accept Brussels’ pro- 
posal for a 30 per cent reduc- 
tion. 

Far from inspiring them to 
reach a consensus, Washing- 
ton's latest proposal was gener- 
ally dismissed with contempt 

French officials claimed that 
the US offer was “all show", 
and even Mr John Gummer, 


the British farm minister, who 
is urging acceptance of the 
Commission’s plan, said that 
the US had no right to the 
“moral high ground.” 

Only Denmark and the 
Netherlands joined Britain yes- 
terday morning in backing the 
Commission’s stance. 

The persistence of the oppo- 
sition - led by Mr Ignaz Kiechle, 
the West German farm minis- 
ter - subsequently forced Mr 
MacSharry and the Italian 
President Mr Saccamondi to 
produce their “draft* council 
declaration. 

This consisted of three main 
points: 

• a firm instruction th^t any 
separate EC undertaking on 
export subsidies - the area of 
support particularly targeted 


by the US - would be “incom- 
patible” with the EC’s negotia- 
ting approach; 

• a promise that sacrifices 
would be shared out in an 
“equitable” fashion, taking 
into account the difficult situa- 
tions of certain producers and 
regions: 

• a commitment to “a new 
conception of the CAP which 
will offer a future to the Com- 
munity’s formers.” 

Such an approach would 
ensure the competitiveness of 
European agriculture" as well 
as “reorientating Hi* support 
given by the market organisa- 
tions”. Although designed to 
soften the blow for EC produc- 
ers, the declaration was critic- 
ised from all sides. 
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US rejects hint of compromise with Iraq 


By Lionel Barber In Washington 


THE BUSH administration 
yesterday ruled out a deal to 
end the Gulf crisis under 
which Iraq would withdraw 
from most of Kuwait in 
exchange for keeping several 
strategic islands in the Gulf. 

In response to hints that 
President Saddam Hussein 
might be prepared to pull his 
troops out of Kuwait in return 
for concessions, Mr James 
Baker, US Secretary of State, 
said the US rejected “partial 
solutions” which would reward 
Iraq far its unprovoked aggres- 
sion. 

Mr Baker told a news confer- 
ence In Washington that the 
US continued to insist on Iraq’s 
unconditional withdrawal 
before any of Baghdad's griev- 
ances against Kuwait could be 
addressed in any future negoti- 
ations. 

“We are unwilling to engage 
in a search for partial solu- 


tions”, he said, “which would 
allow Iraq to benefit from the 
rape of Kuwait.” 

Some Middle East observers 
believe that a partial Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait could 
create tensions within the US- 
led coalition against Iraq, par- 
ticularly among Arab members 
who may be inclined to strike a 
deal to avert war in the region. 
It could fuel pressure in the US 
for a diplomatic solution to end 
the crisis. 

Mr Baker’s uncompromising 
stand comes on the eve of con- 
secutive appearances before 
the Son ate and House foreign 
relations committees today and 
tomorrow. His testimony 
should give the fullest exposi- 
tion of the administration’s 
Gulf policy and could show 
whether Congressional support 
is slipping. 

Mr Baker disclosed yester- 
day that Iraq has put out feel- 


ers suggesting that it might be 
willing to open negotiations on 
a solution in which it retained 
control of islands off the 
Kuwaiti coast and maintained 
access to the Gulf. 

The secretary of state's com- 
ments appeared to confirm a 
weekend report by Novosti 
news agency that President 
Saddam softened his position 
on the annexation of Kuwait 
during talks last week with Mr 
Evgeny Primakov, a senior 
Soviet envoy. 

Hie Novosti report said that 
Iraq would like to keep 
southern Rumaila and the 
iaiands of Barba and Bublyan, 
the two islands which secure 
access to the Gulf. The 
Rumaila oil-field is on the 
Iraqi-Kuwaiti border, and each 
country has accused the other 
of stealing oil from the region 
before Iraq's August 2 inva- 
sion. 


Mr Baker said: “All we have 
seen so for has suggested that 
somehow there may be some 
interest into what we would 
characterise frankly as a par- 
tial solution, that is some inter- 
est in a negotiated arrange- 
ment that would enable 
(President Saddam) to claim 
benefits from his unprovoked 
aggression.” ' 

' Mr Baker said that the US 
had learnt the lesson from the 
1930s that it was wrong to 
appease aggressors, a reference 
to Adolf Hitler. 

Mr Baker played down sug- 
gestions that the US wanted to 
press the UN Security Council 
to impose reparations on Iraq 
or set up a tribunal to put Pres- 
ident Saddam on trial for war 
crimes. Priority should be 
given to humanitarian needs to 
resupply food and water to 
embassies in Kuwait 
The Iraqi mentality. Page 4 


Hurd urges Israel to co-operate with UN 


By Hugh Camegy in Jerusalem 


ISRAEL yesterday came under 
strong pressure from the UK to 
reverse its blunt refusal to 
co-operate with a United 
Nations delegation mandated 
to investigate the killing s of 20 
Palestinians in Jerusalem last 
week. 

Mr Douglas Hurd, the British 
foreign secretary, told Israeli 
ministers that their acceptance 
of the inquiry would once more 
focus attention in the Middle 
East on the most important 
issue - Iraq's occupation of 
Kuwait 

Mr Hurd held separate meet- 
ings with Mr Yitzhak Shamir, 
the Israeli prime minister, and 
Mr David Levy, the foreign 
minister. 

Israeli ministers responded 
by reiterating their rejection of 
the unanimous UN Security 
Council resolution, which con- 
demned the shootings, as a 
one-sided pre-judgment of the 
incident and a denial of Israel's 
claim to sovereignty over the 
city. 

Mr Avi Pazner, the prime 
minister’s spokesman, said 
after the meeting with Mr Sha- 
mir that he had not detected 
any change in the position 
adopted by the Israeli cabinet 

However, Mr Hurd said some 
reconsideration on the part of 
Israel was possible because it 
was clearly against Israel's 
interests for the issue to 
become the subject of further 
debate at the UN. There were 
“ways and means” for Israel to 
compromise if it so wished. 

Israeli newspapers reported 
yesterday that discussions 
with the UN were continuing 
to determine whether some 



Sumitomo’s 

chairman 


resigns over 
illegal loans 
scandal 


By Stefan Wagstyl in Tokyo 


British Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd (left) meets Israeli premier Yi tzhak Shamk 


less formal mission might be 
acceptable after an Israeli com- 
mission of inquiry into the kill- 
ings had compiled Us report. 

Israeli officials emphasised 
that their objections were 
mainly to the Security Council 
resolution itself and not to a 
UN delegation per se. Israel 
had received UN delegations in 
the past. 

The Shamir government’s 
stance has been criticised by 
Israeli opposition figures, 
including Mr Shimon Peres, 
the leader of the Labour party. 
Mr Teddy Kollek, the long-serv- 
ing mayor of Jerusalem, gain 


yesterday he was willing to 
meet any UN mission. 

Both sides were at pains yes- 
terday to emphasise that the 
talks had been held in a 
friendly atmosphere and 
denied reports that Mr Hurd 
had been accorded a cool recep- 
tion. Mr Hurd and Mr Levy, 
who does not speak English, 
emerged from their discussions 
chatting amiably in French. 
There was broad agreement on 
the prime objective of remov- 
ing Iraqi forces from Kuwait 

Mr Hurd said Israel would 
have a legitimate role to play 
in any new regional security 


arrangements after the crisis. 
He was said to have been 
assured that reports that Israel 
might be considering a pre- 
emptive attack on Iraq were 
“nonsense”. 

Mr Hard’s call for “fresh 
thinking" on the part of Israel 
to break the logjam in the dis- 
pute after the Gulf crisis had 
been resolved met the usual 
refusal to make territorial con- 
cessions to the Palestinians, 
and the demand that Arab 
states must normalise relations 
with Israel as a condition for 
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Three arrested over alleged Iraq exports 


By Richard Donkin in London 


CUSTOMS and Excise officers 
raided the UK headquarters of 
an Iraqi-owned engineering 
complex yesterday and 
arrested three of its British 
directors in connection with an 
investigation into suspected 
Illegal exports of machine tools 
to Iraq. 

The officers, from the Cus- 
toms Investigations division in 
London, removed documents 
from the Matrix-ChurchQI fac- 
tory on the outskirts of Coven- 
try. 

Mr Paul Henderson, manag- 
ing director, Mr Peter Allen, 
sales and marketing director, 
Mr Peter Abrahams were 
being questioned last night at 
Customs offices in Coventry. 

Hie Customs and Excise con- 
firmed that the arrests had 
been made in connection with 
possible breaches of export 
licencing legislation involving 


exports to Iraq. The raid fol- 
lows a visit to the factory by 
customs six months ago. 

Management at Matrix Chur- 
chill, a leading British manu- 
facturer of computer-controlled 
lathes and flexible manufactur- 
ing systems which employs 
about 600 people, had been 
negotiating to buy out the com- 
pany from its Iraqi owners. 
They had hoped to complete 
the deal by the end of the 
month. 

Last month, the Bank of 
England moved to freeze sev- 
eral bank accounts - some of 
them at Lloyds Bank — belong- 
ing to Matrix and its parent 
companies, Technology and 
Development Group (TDG) and 
TMG Engineering. 

Matrix was allowed to con- 
tinue work on contracts, other 
than those involving export s to 
Iraq, which had been embar- 


goed since the August invasion 
of Kuwait 

Directors warned two weeks 
ago, however, that the busi- 
ness was in serious jeopardy 
unless a buy-out could be 
secured. 

One of Matrix Churchill's 
biggest contracts, suspended 
by the embargo, was a £26m 
turnkey project to establish a 
die forging plant in Iraq. 

The project was funded by a 
letter of credit from the 
Atlanta, Georgia, branch of 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 
discovered last year to have 
improperly sanctioned $3bn 
credits to Iraq. 

Matrix supplied lathes to 
Iraq in three other orders, 
worth £19m, which were com- 
pleted before the embargo. 

Matrix Churchill, formerly 
TI Machine Tools, was bought 
out of the H Group in 1967 by 


a Bagdhad company called Al- 
Arabi which used UK-based 
subsidiaries to secure the deaL 
British directors have an 11 per 
cent interest in the company. 


with the rest owned by Iraqis. 

One of the Matrix parent 
companies, TDG, with offices 
in Chiswick, London, later 
entered into a joint venture 
with Dr Gerald Bull, a Cana- 
dian ballistics scientist, to buy 
the former Lear Fan aircraft 
factory in Belfast 

After the purchase, however, 
the Foreign Office, fearing that 
the Iraqis were attempting to 
obtain advanced technology in 
the man u f a c ture of composites 
for their missile programme, 


intervened to block a develop- 
ment grant to the factory. The 
factory was later sold. 

Matrix Churchill is well 
known for supplying lathes to 
the UK munitions industry. 


THREE TOP executives 
resigned yesterday at Sumi- 
tomo Bank, the leading Japa- 
nese co mmer cial bank, which 
has been hit by an illegal 

loans scan Hal and by finanwial 
riifflrnlHes at Tin man , an Over* 
borrowed trading company. 

Twenty-four other directors 
voted to take cuts of the equiv- 
alent of between one and three 
months’ pay to show remorse 
for damage done to the bank’s 
reputation by the illegal loans 

affair . 

The announcements coin- 
cided with news that Moody’s, 
the US credit rating agency, is 
considering down-grading 
Sumitomo’s coveted AAA rat- 
ing, because of its exposure to 
the Japanese propert y market, 
tnchfrilng the lnaiw to Ttoma n. 

The three executives who 
resigned are: Mr Ichir o Isoda, 
the chair man who said a week 
ago that he would quit over 
the loans scandal and who 
decided yesterday to step 
down immediately; Mr Koh 
Komatsu, deputy chair man, 
who cited health reasons; and 
Mr Teizabnro WkH, thp bank’s 
deputy president in charge of 
domestic business. 

Mr Nishi was the most 
senior bank official to have 
had direct contact with Mr 
Mitsuhiro Kotani, the stock 
market speculator at the cen- 
tre of the scandaL Sumitomo 
said Mr Nishi took no part in 
the illegal loans scheme but 
wanted to take moral responsi- 
bility for it Mr Isoda and Mr 
Komatsu will remain Sumi- 
tomo board members but Mr 
Nishi will leave the bank. 

■ The scandal blew up earlier 
this month after Mr Akinori 
YamasMta, a branch manager, 
resigned and was arrested for 
allegedly arranging loans In 
1988 for spe culative i nvestors 
using funds borrowed directly 
from other clients. The main 
benefi c iary of the scheme was 
Mr Kotani, b ra id of itnahin , a 
speculative investment syndi- 
cate. 

Later it emerged that Mr 
Yamashita’s successor at the 
branch in Yokohama, near 
Tokyo, was also Involved in a 
similar scheme, allegedly act- 
ing on instructions from Mr 
Yamashita. This second 
branch manager hag not been 
named or charged, but has 
been transferred to head 
office, pending the completion 
of enquiries. 

The loans scheme was 
unearthed in a wide-ranging 
investigation of Mr Kotani’s 
activities by the Tokyo District 
Prosecutor’s Office. Mr Kotani 
is on trial for allegedly driving 
up the shares of Fajita Tourist 

Enterprises in April 1990. 

The prosecutor is also exam- 
ining Mritor inridwit^ includ- 
ing the co nt rov e rsial takeover 
of Kdknsal Kogyo, an aerial 
survey group, and alleged 
greenmail raids - attempts to 
drive up the value of a compa- 
ny’s shares and then force the 
target company to buy the 
stock back at inflated 


Sumitomo Bank's wamo has 
been dragged into the affair 
because It was one of Mr 
Kotani’s biggest backers. Mr 
Kotani once boasted he could 


raise huge rams of money 
Sumi- 


with a single call to 
tomo. 

The lwnir declined to com- 
ment on Moody’s decision to 
look at its debt rating. 
Moody’s said it put SumUomo 
under review because of its 
concern about the property 
market and Itoman. 
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goldmine for 
big forest 


When free-booting capitalists 
like Lord Hanson, Lord Roths- 
child and Sir James Goldsmith 
sit down and deal each other a 
hand, it would be a mug’s 
pmp fo pick the whiner. Sir 
James, who likes to give the 
impression of making one or 
two big strategic calls each 
decade, Is keen to get out of 
hard assets, especially in the 
US. Lord Hanson, seemingly 
intent on the opposite, is 
increasing his exposure to 
depressed US natural resource 
industries. Lord Rothschild's 
RTT Capital Partners is living 
up to its reputation for big and 
unorthodox investments by 
increasing its net asset value 
by 10 per cent 

Given that Sir James* busi- 
ness affairs are hidden away in 
offshore tax havens, it Is bard 
to know whether he made a 
killing on his long investment 
in timb er. Hanson, by contrast, 
probably made a modest 860m 
loss on its minority investment 
in Newmont Mining. When it 
bid for Consolidated Gold 
fields in the summer of 1989, 
Newmonfs shares were trad- 
ing around $40. They then rose 
to $54^5, with Hanson bulls 
♦aTlring of an exit price of $60 
for an investor wQling to pay a 
premium for control of one of 
the world's biggest gold min- 
ers. Unfortunately, even Lord 
Hanson can be made to look 
foolish by the gold market. 
Hanson has managed to sefi its 
stake at an 11 per cent pre- 
mium; but even so, an exit 
price of around $39 per New- 
mont share is not a lotto show 
for a year’s work. 

Of course, Hanson has 
swapped a minority interest in 
an unpredictable investment 
for 100 per cent of a business it 
can now controL In addition, it 
increases its income on the 
investment fivefold; and it 
would be surprising if Hanson 
could not make pre-tax profits ■ 
of more than $97m on the 
$L6bn of assets it Is buying at 
a discount. That said, Hanson’s 
entry Into the timber and oil 
and gas business is a surprise. 
Taken with its recent invest- 
ments in coal, to say nothing 
of its pairing interest in elec- 
tricity, it suggests a slightly 
puzzling lack of focus. 


Next 


Share price relative to 810' 
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GrandMet/Elders 

Hie Government ruling on 
the GrandMet/Elders deal was 
billed as the decisive event in 
the rationalisation of the entire 
UK brewing industry. In the 
event, the industry’s evolution 
has become so complex that 
the authorities seem no clearer 
on what is going on than the 
brewers themselves. But it 
rather looks as if the Trade 


Secretary, in deciding to let the 
iiwiT th mnf fo with only minor 

q nflliflfffltlnwa , has pw flail up 

sanctioning an duopoly. 

Hie case was set out plainly 
by the Monopolies Commission 
In prohibiting Eiders' bid for 
Scottish & Newcastle 18 
months ago. “The creation of a 
second large group which 
together with Bass would sup- 
ply over 40 per cent of the mar- 
ket would result in reduced 
competition”. The 'hew 
enlarged Courage will, with 
Bass, have 40 per cent of the 
beer market overall and 47 per 
cent of lager. Mr Lilley has 
nodded it through, remarking 
meanwhile that tills concentra- 
tion will make him increas- 
ingly reluctant to approve 
mergers in future. 

Granted, the final details 
have yet to be hammered out 
The MMC has accepted the 
partners’ plea-bargaining, 
adding only that the tie 
between the new brewing and 
pub empires should last . five 
years rather Umn 10 and that 
tiie market sharp in brewing 
should be reduced to 15 per 
cent 

• Mr Lflley has sent them hack 
to haggle over the tie period; if 
it is dose enough to five years, 
the 15 per cent figure will be 
waived. 

It will nevertheless remain 
as a signal to the outside 
world, particularly to any for- 
eign brewers entertaining 
dreams of conquest Anyone 
buying a UK brewer, it seems, 
VriJThflva to settle 'for organic 
growth thereafter. And the 
entrenched competition is for- 
midable. Elders is already the 
world’s fourth largest brewer; 
in its other two main markets, 
Australia and Canada, its 
share is 50 per cent and 52 per 
cent respectively. Tb reach the 
same position in the UK, it 
would have to carve the whole 
market up with Bass. Hie 
more tiie trend to lager cosxtin- 


Next 

Given the market’s tendency 
to hamiriHr the shares of trou- 
bled companies, Next might be 
allowed a small plea for toler- 
ance. After an, it has two years 
before it -faces its tallest hurt 
die, refinancing its 5K percent 
convertible bond issue. Tester 
day’s interim results suggest 
its management should he 
given some credit for . pushing 
ahead wfth ti» necessary staff 
cuts ind store improvements. 
The £49m writedown on prop- 
erty leaves an unpleasantly 
large hole in the balance sheet; 
but assuming the deals go 
ahead* the *irawi break is pref- 
erable to a slow leak. A sale of 
the Club 24 credit subsidiary 
seems likely during the second 
half In adihtion,' Next Direc- 
tory promises to contribute 
higher net profits how its cost 
base is stable:* On that view, 
the shares look cheap at 30p 
w gafnat wn' int HmaUvl net asset 
value of £885m or flip per 
share. 

- Thebig problem remains the 
pedestrian performance in the 
ftlgli Street, where the Uke-far- 
llke sales figures make grim 
reading, particularly in the 
menswear division. Man might 
be fickle purchasers of suits 
when mortgage rates are high; 
but Next compounded its diffi- 
culties' 'with an unbalanced 
product line. The company 


now has its first real opportu- 
iw it can 


nity since 1988 to' show it can 
come up with the range of 
quality clothes to kick-start 
earnings in its main cash gen- 
erative business. If it fails, its 
bankers might be tempted to 
see it as another Laura Ashley 
when it comes to debt refinanc- 
ing. The market -will take an 
even harsher view. 


multi-currency 


It’s 

like personal 


the ERM. 


A lot of European 
so a mortgage 


Ybu'we bean through the argument 
countries Have Interest rates lower than 

denominated in one or more of thorn would save you money. 

But If sterling crashed, the exchange rate loss could wipe 
out the interest rate gain. 

The ERM profoundly changes that equation. Now, sterling 
can on|y rise and tell within predeter mi ne d limits. 

If you earn more than S40.000 and you need no more than 
65% of your property’s value, find out what the ERM. together 
with expert currency management, could do for you_- 
Call John Charcol, licensed credit brokers, on 
(071} 569 7080. Or write to ut at Mercury House, 

19S Knights bridge, London SW7 IRE. 
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n qa, the more *hst is on tint 
cards. 

The chief remaining bbsteefe 
to that is the tied system itedt 
But the whole GrandMet/El- 
ders deal Is. posited on the 
notion foe tied, system- Is 
ooUgpging anyway. The supply 
agreement now brin g urg oed 
over is designed to give use 
new brewing empire transi- 
tional protection. Thereafter, 
GrandHet wifi be free tb 
exploit its buying power in a 
free market; and Elders, whose 
declared stra t e g y is to concen- 
trate on worldwide beer pro- 
duction. may well lose interest 
in being part-owner of pubs 
which are no longer guaran- 
teed outlets-The other big UK 
br e wers - Scottish & Newcas- 
tle perhaps excepted - must 
now be wondering what on 
earth to -do with their own 
brewing capacity- They may 
find they have text it too late. 
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Your home ii> -it risk if you do not keep up repayments on a 
mortgage or other loan secured on it. 

The sterling equivalent of your liability under a foreign currenov m 


iitiuui unejer a Toreifjn currency mortpaue 
may be increased by exchange rate movements. 
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par cam increase m 
third-quarter results. 
Chairman Jack Welch 
(left) was (pearly happy 
with the outcome in a 
difficult environment: 
“Despite th#. current 
global uncertainty, QE, 
expects 1390 to be the : 
fourth straight year of -a 
double-digit increase In 
earnings per share.” Martin Dickson reports 
from New York. Page 30 


strong growth:- However, 
ch a irm a n Ken Foreman 
(left) warned In hie 
statement that* com- 
• . i pany which generates 
about BOper cant of Ha earnings In the US can- 
not be rnvulnbrabto to recession. Juliet Syeh- 
rava reports. Page 34 
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UK government backs beer swap 


By Clay Harris in London and Kevin Brown in Sydney 


THE CREATION of the UK’s 
1 second-largest brewing group, 
through the pubs-forbreweries 

- swap proposed by Courage and 
Brand Metropolitan, is to be 
allowed by the British govern- 
ment, bat only muter strictly fon- 

• tod conditions. 

While the approval is qualified, 
it . marks another significant step 
towards the extinction of 
Britain’s mn«mai system of "tied 
' bouses”. Under this practice, 
many pubs are owned by brew- 

- edes and, almost exclusively, sell 
only their owners’ beers. 


Mr Peter Lilley, trade and 
industry secretary, sign signalled 
yesterday that farther concentra- 
tion in the’ brewing industry 
might face tougher regulatory 
hurdles. But he Sailed to give 
explicit support to a IS per cent 
market share limit put forward In 
this case by the Mnwip^Hef and 
Mergers Commission. 

Mr Tifte y accepted the commie- 
Eton’s conclusion that the Grand- 
Met/Courage deal would operate 
a gafrurt the public fo ter pgt , but 
Twig hi pr oce ed on condi- 

tions. He gave the wirnpwnfes a 


month to reach, a settlement with 
Sr Gordon Bortie, director gen- 
eral of fair trading. 

In Mamh, the companies pro- 
posed a complex assets exchange 
involving the transfer of Grand- 
Mist's breweries to Courage, and 
the injection of all of Courage's 
pubs and many of GrandMet’s 
into a new joint v en t ur e, hxntre- 
preneur Estates. 

The biggest change recom- 
mended by the commission was 
that all pubs owned either by 
Inntrepreneur or by GrandMet be 
"untied” from buyin g beer grain - 


Another reports round 
for British brewers 

Clay Harris and Robert Rice look at GrandMet’s deal 


B ritish brewers have had to 
assess as many reports and 
government decisions in 
toe put few years as the trade 
and industry department has bad 
secretaries. Has Mr Peter URey, 
whose turn it now is to order a 
round, left than any wiser about 
- what will and will be not be 
allowed in fiiture? 

Their twnwntiata response yes- 
terday was that they were going 
to have to read the 83-page 
Monopolies and Mergers Commis- 
sion report on the complex Grand 
Metropolitan/Courage pubs-for- 
breweries swap carefully before 
•venturing an opinion. 

Scottish & Newcastle Brew- 
. cries admitted that its abfflty to 
answer the question was handi- 
capped by the faflure of the com- 
mission's reports to ar riv e in any 
Scottish branch of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office until after 3pm. 

But at feast two salient points 
jumped out from even a cursory 
reading of the report and Mr La- 
ley's response: 

§ Further concentration in to e 
brewing industry faces an uphill 
struggle to win approval. The 
wunwniBrifln Wanted to limit thp 
market share of the expanded 
Courage to 35 per cent: 

Mr IiHey said be would not 
insist on this if undertakings 
-were met, hut warned for the 
Tuture;._*T must consider, each 
ease on its -merits, and the 
greater degree of exiting concen- 
tration in toe industry, the more 
reluctant I win be to allow fur- 
ther increases in market share to 
|b 1 m place by acquisition.” 

The 15 per cent recommenda- 
tion is interesting as it suggests 
that a lower threshold than the 
as per emit normally used by toe 
ix MiimMBnoni fn iwnirfitorfng con- 
centration ownership may apply 
when toe peculiaritie s of t he dis- 
tribution structure dict-nte it. 

B 15 per cent does emerge as 
the limit among brewers, this 


lwana no fVr rthpr Bnmhmatinnn 

will be possible among toe Big 
Five brewers - Bass, Courage, 
Allied Lyons, Whitbread and 
Scottish & Newcastle. And even 
these i*wnp»nten will be nw»**m4 
in their scope for acquisitions. 
On the face of it, this strengthens 
the Himii of Bass, the unchal- 
lenged with 22 per cent. 

It «i«* sends a si gnal to non-UK 
brewers about the limitations of 
their scope for acquisition. The 
far more concentrated ownership 
of brewing (but not of beer retail- 
ing) in almost every other devel- 
oped country and how the Euro- 
pean market might evolve 
received no attention from the 
commission. Britain is still an 
island with regard to beer. 

• The price of any further con- 
centration will be a quicker end- 
ing of exclusive supply arrange- 
ments - the “tie” — between 
brewers and pubs, even owned at 
arm’s l e n g th as in the (hrandMet/ 
Courage joint venture, fcmtrepre- 
neur Estates. 

But who should fear an early 
end af the tie? B UK brew ers do 
not malm sufficient inroads in 
reducing their overcapacity. 
Courage may suffer because 
there may continue to fee too 
much beer trying to find ^ place 
in too few pubs. In such a buyer's 
market, fl ramlM phmd Irmtr epre. 

neur might actually . welcome 
flflriy freedom to shop around. 

But if capacity is reduced over 
toe next five years, the balance of 
power m ight shift i n fav our of 
brewers without crannntraento to 
their own pubs, hi any case, it is 
dear that the days of the “tied 
house” are numbered, despite the 
ground the brewers regained late 
last year from Lord Young, Mr 
Lilley’s predecessor but one. 

Yesterday’s, decision does 
appear to reflect a shift in gov- 
ernment policy back towards the 
maintenance of compet i tion. 

The commission’s r epo rt on toe 


Merrill Lynch net income rises 
12% amid tough third quarter 


By Martel Dickson In New York 

mrrrtlt. Lynch yesterday 
opened what is expected to be a 
- ftwwnn of gfrif fgfoh results from 
Wall Street securities houses 
with a 12 per cent rise in net 
income for the third quarter - a 
period covering the sharp decline 
in world stockmarkets due to the 
Gulf crisis. 

Merrill, toe largest US securi- 
ties house, said net earnings rose 
from 341m to 34&lm, although 
the 1968 quarter was depressed 
by a <SL2m loss on a divestiture. 
Earnings per share totalled 38 
cents, agairmfc 84 cents. 

Analysts' forecasts had varied 
widely from 30 to 40 cents - a 
reflection of toe turbulence cm 
the markets. Securities firms 
woe hit during the quarter by 
pom* trading volume trnil minimal 
activity in the takeover field and 

in new issues. 

Merrill said its figures were 


encouraging, given the 
“extremely adverse environ- 
ment” the fact that the stock- 
market had registered one of its 
poorest quarterly performances 
jn four dgraHrai 

It aiidad that the East 

crisis and inconclusive talks on 
tiie US federal budget tfeffctt had 
"injected fu rther uncertainty, 
dampening activity by our indi- 
vidual, institutional and invest- 
ment banking clients”. 

The group attributed its figures 
to stringent cost control. It Bald 
this put it in the “best possible 
position to capitalise on market 
and economic conditions when 
they improve”. At the end of last 
year,' the company took a $470m 
restructuring charge to cover 
cost-cutting measures. 

Revenues for the quarter were 
$2£7bn, against 82E3bn. There 
was a 31 per cent advance in 


principal transaction revenues - 
involving securities in the 
group's market-making inventory 
- due to im pr oved fixed-income 
trading. 

Asset management and custo- 
dial fees advanced 11 per cent, 
but there was a 5 per cent decline 
in revenue from commissions 
earned on securities trading. Mer- 
rill said this reflected “adverse 
market conditions and lower lev- 
els of investor participation”. 

There was a 38 per cent decline 
in investment banking turnover 
because of general weakness in 
equity underwriting and mer- 
chant banking activity. Many 
issuers postponed transactions 
amid economic uncertainty. 

Merrill’s expense bill rose 
slightly - to $2.79bn from 
$2.76bn, due to consolidation of a 
financial group. Otherwise, oper- 
ating expenses dropped. 


Chief price changes yesterday 1 


Citicorp falls 38% in third quarter 


By Martin Dickson in New York 

CITICORP, the largest US 
commercial bank, yesterday 
underlined the rttfEmlties facing 
the industry by announcing a 38 
pm - cent drop in third-quarter net 
income and large write-offs on 
property and other commercial 

p~Bmg 

However, the bank maintained 
its dividend of 44% cents a share 
- in contrast to two large New 
York rivals, Chemical Ba n ki ng 
and Chase MawhaHan, Which 

have an nounced dividend cuts to 
conserve gapj+ar 
The bank reported thintquarter 
net income of $2ZUn or 66 cents a 

share compared with $368m or 99 

cents a year earlier. The figures 
woe outy a little shot of fore- 
casts, but some Wall Street ana- 
lysts argued that the headline fig- 
ures maairptT p shar p d eteriora tion 
in Citicorp’s ratio of non-perform- 
ing assets to loan loss reserves 
and It would have to address tins. 


"There could be a large hit to- 
equity in the fourth quarter,” 
argued Mr Thomas Hanley, bank- 
ing analyst at Salomon Brothers. 

C3ticarp shares were the most 
actively traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange yesterday and 
closed down $1 at $13. 

Meanwhile, Manw fariiv r prrq Han* 
over, another large money centre 
bank, yesterday announced tfaird- 
quarter net income of 377m, or 89 
cents a share, compared to a net 
loss of 9783m, or S15.46 a share a 

year earlier when it added SSSOm 
to its reserve against third world 
debt. 

Citicorp said its results contin- 
ued to reflect the slowdown of US 
corporate banking and write-offs 
on its US real estate portfolio. At 
the same time, the tank said its 
consumer business remained 
strong - earnings advanced 34 
per ceit to S283m in tire quarter. 

It warned that the US real 


estate market had not yet stabi- 
lised and continued write-offs 
would exte nd into 199L “Resolu- 
tion of the Gulf crisis and stabi- 
lisation of the financial markets 
wifi have an important bearing on 
the outlook for the US economy 
and on the real estate busi- 
ness,” the twnk noted. 

Citicorp’s commercial loan loss 
provision — excluding third world 
debt — was ywam , up from $5Bm 
in tiie third quarter of last year, ft 
m etaled fwnm of net write-offs, 
which compared to $27m in the 
same period of last year and 
$22&n in the first two quarters of 
1891 

Domestic real-estate wnte-oHs 
were £51m, against 311 m a year 
ago and $98m Ear the first two 
quarters. 

Write-offs on hi g hl y leveraged 
takeovers which have gone sour 
woe $42m, against $10fen in the 
first two quarters. 


sively from Courage at the end of 

five years, rather than after io 
years. This would make Courage 
the first of Britain’s five biggest 
brewers to lack any captive out- 
lets. 

Mr Lilley said only that 10 
years was too long and that a 
“shorter period” should be nego- 
tiated. 

GrandMet’s response to Mr Lfl- 
ley and the commission’s repent 

mfetic^thaa toat^of Courage] 
which is owned by Elders IXL of 
Australia. 


Hie UK company said it envis- 
aged it would be able to reach an 
agreement. It said: “We antici- 
pate that the eventual restructur- 
ing will be both financially 
attractive and strategically bene- 
ficial to Courage and ourselves 
and, of course, in the public 
interest” 

Courage, however, said only 
that its “objective will be to final- 
ise an agreement which is funda- 
mentally beneficial to both par- 
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Shares of total UK beer sales 

■ TOTW. v ‘ 


Supply of Beer in the UK in 
March 1969 found a complex 
monopoly which operated in 
favour of brewers owning tied 
retail outlets and which 
restricted competition at all lev- 
els. The commission concluded 
that in the absence of any hkriy 
growth in the number of on-li- 
cence premises wir» pubs, struc- 
tural change was essential to 
secure a more competitive 
regime. It made a number of 
recommendations for change 
aimed at reducing the very 
strong link b etwe en brewing and 
retailing and for greeter trans- 
parency in wholesale beer prices 

Tme government reacted by 
announcing a series of lees far 
reaching measures. These 
suggested it had in part accepted 
the brewers’ argument tout there 
was self-evident competition 
between individual pubs locally 
and therefore between bre wers of 
every size, and that vertical Inte- 
gration in beer retailing had not 
only been approved by the Euro- 
pean Commission but had posi- 
tively beneficial effects for the 

tndim iry and mwa TT wr g. 

The cammissfon, for example, 
recommended that - a wrfHng nf 
UH^hgaM Jbe jmt an tbe 

wmdx any -brewer 
could own. But the government, 
mdjEg,^ 3 j$iously, required only 
thSmewers owning more than 
that number sell ban the excess 
by November 1992. 

Little has changed in the 
industry since publication of the 
Supply of Beer report. The six 
national brewers stiH account for 
three out of every four barrels of 
beer sold in the UK. GrandMet 
supplied about 11 per cent of the 
beer market in 1989 and Courage 

9 per cent They supplied 13 and 

10 per emit respectively of the 
lager market. 

Following the proposed 
merger, two brewers. Courage 
and Bass, together, would have 
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about 40 per cent of the beer mar- 
ket and 47 per cent of the lager 
market. Sw»n wonder that on 
grounds of increased concentra- 
tion al op a , in an te rinair y which 
already has a high degree of con- 
centration, the commission 
should conclude that the deal 
would operate against the public 
i n t er es t and should be blocked. 

But fadftwi of ac ceptin g this 
recommendation, the govern- 
ment appears to be more con- 
cerned With an all-out attack on 
Strong Vertical tptogratinn w ilhtn 
the industry than in taking a 
consistent approach to competi- 
tion policy. 

ft appears to be prepared to 
overlook the anti-competitive 
effects of the deal flowing from 
the incr eased market share of the 
merge d interests if it can sneoess- 
ftiHy negotiate a large reduction 
in the high degree of vertical 
Inte g ration which would result if 
it was allowed to go through 
unc o ndi tionally . 

Can the industry now rely on 
this as the appro ach the govern- 
ment will adopt towards main- 


taining competition in th» indus- 
try in fiiture? Apparently not Mr 
Lilley made it clear yesterday 
that “although appropriate 
wwdwtairiwg g to reduce vertical 
links may prove sufficient to deal 
with this case, this does not guar- 
antee that gimiinr increases In 
concentration in other cases will 
be viewed in the same way.” 

The deal, of course, may yet 
not proceed. The companies have 
a month to agree to undertakings 
with the director general of fair 
trading. The requirement for the 
period of exclusive supply of beer 
under the beer procurement and 
supply agreements to be reduced 
so that Inntrepreneur Estates, 
which will hold all the tied public 
houses and Grand Met Retailing, 
which will hold GrandMet’s 
remaining tied pubs, would be 
released totally from such exclu- 
sive supply agreements after five 
years, is stringent 

It may prove too much for 
Courage, especially, to swallow, 
particularly as no one else will be 
required to end tied houses agree- 
ments so quickly. 


MAN’S 
vehicles 
unit ahead 

by 45% 

By Kevin Done, Motor 
Industry Correspondent 

MAN Nutzfahrzeuge, the 
commercial vehicles subsidiary 
of MAN, the German engineering 
group. Increased net profits by 
45 per cent in the year ended 
June, 1990 to OM158m 

(0SS104m). 

Group turnover rose by 113 
per cent to DMSJMbn helped by 
record truck production and 
sales. Pre-tax profits Increased 
by 55 per cant to DM33lm- 

MAN forecast another “satis- 
factory” financial performance 
in the current year helped by 
record order books, whkh would 
ensure that the group operated 
at foil capacity. Group turnover 
was forecast to increase to more 
than DM7bn- In the first three 
months (July-Septemher) of this 
year, turnover jumped by 42 per 
cent to DML4bn, while the value 
of new orders rose by 67 par cent 
to DMl-dbn, including an 82 per 
cent jump in the value of domes- 
tic orders. 

The MAN results Illustrate 
graphically the starkly divergent 
trends in operating performance 
among western European truck 
makers this year. 

In contrast to MAN, DAF of 
the Netherlands, ERF of the UK 
and Enasa of Spain, the maker of 
Fegaso trucks, have all slumped 
heavily Into loss. Renault Vehi- 
cules Xndnstriris of France has 
also suffered a Call in profits 
largely as a result of the heavy 
losses of Mack, its US unit 

The loss-making European 
groups have all bear hit hard by 
the steep recession in truck mar- 
kets such as the UK and Spain, 
while MAN and DaimlerSesu In 
particular are benefiting greatly 
from the continuing strong 
demand in Germany, where 
together they control around 85 
per cent of the market. 

MAN mM that its total veblde 
production had risen by 1U per 
cent to 30,642 in 198930 from 
27,501 a year earlier and 23J03 
in 198738. 

Mr WUfried Lochte, chairman 
of the HAN Nutzfabxzeuge man- 
agement board, said the group 
expected a further 13 per cent 
jump In vehicle sales In the cur- 
rent year to 34^82 following a 
10.5 per cent increase in volume 
to 30,328 in 1989—90. 

MAN, which will consolidate 
Steyr Nutzfahrzeuge, its Aus- 
trian commercial vehicles acqui- 
sition from July 1, said ft expec- 
ted new orders to jump to about 
DM7bn in 1990-91 compared 
with DM5.9bn last year ?nd 
DM5.7bn in 1988-89. 

Mr Lochte said that MAN had 
more than compensated for fall- 
ing sales In the UK and Spain by 
increased domestic deliveries. 



A new drive 
for Peterborough 

(nice one, Cecil) 

If you’re looking for development or 
relocation opportunities in a congestion-’ 
free City that boasts unprecedented 
growth, an expanding workforce and 
an unrivalled quality of life - then 
this is yet another reason why ( Ay' 

you should be looking at 
Peterborough. 


THE PE 


For farther hfe wriUan cuitact The Director 
fetcrirooiigi Dewlapaa* Agency, Stout Home, Fetaibot^ugi. PEI 1UJ. 
Tab 0733-153316 
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CCF advances by 4% to 
FFr356m in first half 


By George Graham in Paris 

CRkuiT Commer cial foance 
(CCF), the French commercial 
bank, has reported, a 4 per cent 
advance in first-half net profits 
to FFr356.4m ($67.8m)- 

Mr MiA bI PAerean, CCF"s 
chairman, said the period had 
been marked by a series of neg- 
ative factors, including the 
structure of i nte res t rates, the 
weakness of the stock market 
and the distortion of competi- 
tion in the loans market. CCF 
had suffered In just the same 
way as the rest of the French 
hanking sector. “It is rare for 
so many negative factors to 
accumulate,” he said. 

Mr FOerean said clients had 
transferred their funds away 
from deposits to money market 
mutual funds, obliging the 
bank to increase its use of cer- 
tificates of deposit, for which it 


must pay more, to FFr22bn, 
compared with FFrl2bn a year 
earlfia-. 

Hie complained the mainte- 
nance of Lower taxation for 
these money market funds 
than for conventional deposits 
was an aberration. 

In addition , he said, Bm dis- 
tortion of competition result- 
ing from the monopoly of the 
Caisses d’Epargne and Cr&tit 
Mutuel savings banks on tax- 
free savings passbooks had led 
to a collapse in tending mar- 
gins unparalleled elsewhere. 

CCF increased its outstand- 
ing loans in France by 14 par 
cent in the first half of the 
year, but narrower margins 
meant that net banking income 
rose only by 5 per cent to 
FFr4.0bn. 

Gross operating profits 


re main ed flat at FF»LQ7bn, and 
CCF made net new provisions, 
offset by capital total- 

ling FFrS60m, compared with 
FFr6S4m in the same period of 
1989. The bank had already 
almost entirely covered its sov- 
ereign debt risks last year by 
spinning off its loan portfolio 
into a separate trust, but It bad 
to boost provisions for specific 
client risks by 50 pea- cent 

Earnings pm* share, after the 
payment of interest on partici- 
pating securities, fell to 
FFr7 j 65 compared with FFT7J8Q 
a year earlier. 

Europdenne de Banque, 
CCF's private banking and 
asset TrmT»qgCTn<mt subsidiary, 
made net profits of FFr25.2m, 
down 10 per cant from the 
Mine period of 1988 in a diffi- 
cult stock-market climate. 


Lau brothers 
see off bid 
for companies 

By John Elliott 
in Hong Kong 

THE LAU brothers, two of 
Hong Kong's most controver- 
sial corporate raiders, have 
defeated a HK$8.62bn 
(US$1. llbn) takeover bid for 
their main property and 
manufacturing companies, 
Evergo International mid Chi- 
nese Estates, from Hr Hwang 
Chou-ahiuan, a Taiwan-born 
businessman based in Hong 


Mr Hwang offered HK$4£0 a 
share for Evergo and Fnrjaas a 
share for Chinese Estates. 
But he only obtained 44.3m 
EvmgD shares, representing &1 
per cent of the company's 
issued share capital, compared 
with a bid target of 90 
per cent 

The bid, made by Super 
Power Resources, was greeted 
with widespread scepticism 
when it was first rumoured in 
July and was then formally 
launched in August. 

The Lau brothers are 
believed to have substantial 
holdings of approaching 
SO per cent or more 
in both companies, which 
means that their approval 
would be needed far a success- 
ful bid. 


Del Monte $32m goes 
to Polly Peck account 


By Richard Waters 

SOME $32m belonging to Del 
Monte Fresh Fruit, a US sub- 
sidiary of Polly Back Interna- 
tional, has found its way into a 
bank account belonging to 
Polly Feck, it emerged yester- 
day. 

This is the first sign that the 
“ring-fence” built around Del 
Monte, intended to protect It 
from financial contagion from 
other parts of the group, has 
been breached. Polly Peck has 
exhausted Its cash balances 
and resorted to selling assets 
to keep afloat 

The 932m was paid into an 
account in the name of Folly 
Peck held at Midland Bank. 
The bank said the money had 
been paid in several instal- 
ments over a period of about 
two weeks, culminating two 
weeks ago. 

A number of banks have 
claimed much of firfa money 
was for *>p am, and it 

was a prepayment of a loan 
they advanced at the time 
Polly Peck took over Dei Monte 
a year ago. 

The $550m loan was secured 
on Del Monte's assets, and the 
banks had relied on a "ring- 
fence” arrangement to protect 
these from being transferred to 
other parts of the group. 


Midland Bank said yesterday 
that the y ffhw had haaft paid 
into a Polly Peck account at 
one of Its branches with no 
Instructions for its onward 
transmission. 

It is understood that the 
cash, which bad been sitting in 
a Del Monte account with 
another bank, was paid on the 
instruction of Folly Peek's cen- 
tral treasury staff in London. 

It is believed that it was used 
to reduce a Petty Peck over- 
draft at Midland. “We were 
never party to the ring-fence 
agreement,” Midland said yes- 
terday. 

Banks involved in the 9550m 
loan bad aafScr rterrimH 

Midland had itself seized the 
money, saying that it could off- 
set the Del Monte cash against 
money owed to it by Polly 
Feck. Midlan d haa consistently 
dpnfad this- 

Del Mnnty refused to com- 
ment yesterday, while Polly 
Peck would say only that the 
matter was in the hands of its 
lawyers. 

According to one banker 
close to the transactions: 
"There is now a legal dispute 
between Del Monte, Polly Peck 
and Midland. It will be for the 
courts to sort out” 


Whirlpool 
to sharpen 
focus on 
top brands 

By Ronald van do Kroi 
in Amsterdam 

WHIRLPOOL International BV 
(WIBV), the white goods joint 
venture between Whirlpool of 
the US and Philips of the 
Netherlands, is to cany out a 
^ii[?aniBnhf\ n &£ Sharp- 
ening the company's focus on 
its leading brand names. 

The company said it plans to 
create two brandroriented busi- 
ness unite. The first will focus 
on the Philips Whirlpool brand 
- which was formed early this 
year by ifokfog the names of 
the joint venture’s two part- 
ners - and on the smaller 
T gnin ATid rjdm brands. A sec- 
ond business unit will look 
ypyr the Banlmftrfrt b rand 

“The focus on product 
brands, more than ev er, wil l be 
the driving force of WIBV as 
the company moves from the 
country-to-country marketing 
of the past to the global Euro- 
brand concept of the 90s,” the 
company’s president, Mr Jan 
Prising, said In a statement 
from the joint venture’s head- 
quarters in Comedo, Italy. 

In another change of policy, 
a separate business rmft wfn 
concern Itself with manufac- 
turing and technology. Until 
now these tasks were spread 
over a variety of different 


Next profits plunge to only £2.3m 


This manufacturing arm will 
work closely with Whirlpool’s 
North American r sporatimia Jq 
global development projects 
and in worldwide purchasing 
of materials and compon ents 
The reorganisation is sched- 
uled to be completed in 1991, 
before the creation of the sin- 
gle internal European market 
at the mid of 1992. 

No mqjor job losses or fac- 
tory closures are planned, 
tbnngh a «rnaii unspecified 
number of jobs may be cut to 
avoid duplication of effort. 

After the reorganisation, 
national sales offices win con- 


centrate On primary ninrfcnHnp 
tasks and on customer service. 
Other activities, such as after- 
sales service and administra- 
tion, will be bandied by a com- 
mon service infrastruc ture , in 
order to take advantage of 
greater economies of scale. 

Staff in Comedo will art out 
Europe-wide strategies for 
quality, human resources, 
finance and legal services. 


By John Thornhill 

NEXT, tiie fasMnn retailer and 
mall order group, yesterday 
recorded a drastic fall in pre- 
tax profits to CL3m ($4.5 m) 
from £16-2tn. Sales in toe six 
months to July 31 were 20 per 
cent down to £374. 7m from 
£4 70.4m. 

However, a fair chunk of the 
previous year’s profits «nd 
sales ca me f rom busin es ses 
now discontinued and operat- 
ing profits from continuing 
businesses slipped precipi- 
tously to £fi-7m gfl.Tm, 

on in creased ««te« of praam 

fi lial 

The company, which 
iteetf into a high cost structure 
daring its hectic expansion in 
the 1580s, has atmggi«»d in the 
curre nt difficult retailing con- 


ditions and its shares have 
been battered in recent weeks 
as fears have grown that the 
company will be unable to 
repay two convertible bond 
issues due in 1992. 

But the company eased con- 
cern yesterday by announcing 
its withdrawal from property 
development and suggesting 
that its Club 24 credit card 
operations might be sold in the 

gffonri half. Thp sate of tluxm 
interests may net about gflOm. 

Mr David Jones, chief execu- 
tive, said: “We are not going to 
go bust What we are doing Is 
sorting out the business.” 

Next expects to recover 
about £37m from the sale of its 
property interests within the 
Tart month. 


But this will represent a con- 
siderable shortfall compared 
with their book value of £6Sm, 
so the company took a £49m 
extraordinary charge fc in 
the period, after, adding 
deferred interest other 
costs. 

The company also said it 
was bolding talks which could 
lead to the sale of Club 24. This 
business contributed £2.9m 
against £2-7m d uring the six 
months. Analysts say the divi- 
sion could fetch about £40m. 

Next's high street retailing 
interests saw operating losses 
steepen to £2£m front a £2m 
toss, as safes slipped to £12S.7m 
fl fflinitf Qm Because of the 
tough retail conditions, the 
dying sales performance 


was weak, with a Hke-for-Uhe 
gates decline of 2K per cent 
Mens wear was particularly 
badly affected and sales slid by 
15 per cent. 

. But the business has been 
restructured. During the half 
year, retail space was cut by 9 
per cent to 1.03m sq ft and staff 
numbers by 23 per cent to 
4JU& 

Next's home shopping (ttvt- 
- skm saw trading profits fall to 
£6. 4m from £8.2m. although 
this disguised a buoyantw* 
formance from the Next Direc- 
tory which increased sate fay 
29 per cent to £41.720. 

■ The twtertra dividend fed to 
0.7p against 2.7p. Earnings per 
share fell to Q.44p from 2£Jpi 
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Wallenberg groups under strain 


By John Burton in Stockholm 

INVESTOR, Providentla and 
Patricia, the Wallenberg fami- 

ly-dominated investment com- 
panies, yesterday reported 
results that reveal that they 

are coming under increasing 

financial strain, w hich could 
eventually loosen the family’s 

control over key seg men ts of 

Swedish industry. 

Investor reported a 40 per 
cent drop in profits to SKrl45m 
(925m) for the first eight 
months of 1990 and Providentla 

a 58 pm- cent slide to SKr61m, 

while Patrida suffered a loss of 


SKr575m, a plunge of 273 per 
emit 

Falling share prices and 
costly efforts by toe family to 
resist corporate raiders and 
restructure Its industrial 
empire were b ehin d the pro fi t 
decline. Investor said its sub- 

stance value par share, baaed 
on its own capital pins its 

Btfamnw sharehnldrng a, fipJJ by 

10 per cent to SKr209. 

Rising interest rates 
increased investor’s interest 

debt burden to srertrani from 

SKr79m during tiw cnnu mpo mfl- 


ing period a year ago. But it 
added that the value of its 

riunriiflMinp had flecMllfld by 

only 4 per cent, compared with 

an 8 par cent drop for Afiars- 

varlden general index; a mea- 

sure of the Stockholm bourse. 
Providentia reported that its 

substance value per share fell 

by 16 per cent to SKrl63, white 

the value of its «h»rahnl/thig « 
declined by 7 per cent Patricia 

blamed its profit deficit on a 

gre enmail raid by Mr Sven 
Olaf Johansson, a Swedish 

financier. 


T relleborg up to 
SKrl.74bn with 
slight sales fall 

TRELLEBORG, the Swedish 
industrial g r oup with interests 
in mining , rubber, pteeHnn and 
chemicals, yesterday reported 
a SKrl.74bn (US9308m) profit 
(after financial items) for the 
first eight months of 1990, a 
comparable figure to the 
SKrl.73bn achieved over the 
same period of 1989, writes 
Robot Taylor in Stockholm. 
Sales fell back slightly to 
SKrl&99bn from SKrl7.19bn. 

The company said pro fit s for 
toe whole of this year would 
emerge between SKx£2bn and 
SKx2Alm. This compares with 
an actual net profit of SKr2.7bn 
in 1989. Trelleborg added that 
toe forecast was dependent on 
stable metal prices and 
exchange rates. 


Outokumpu profits in 
sharp fall to FM253m 


By Our Financial Stall 

OUTOKUMPU, the Finnish 
metals group, yesterday 
reported a steep decline in pre- 
tax profits from FML09bn to 
FM253m (US970.3m) for the 
first eight months of 
1990 compared to a year ear- 
lier. 

But the company said the 
setback mostly reflected last 
year's exceptionally good posi- 
tion. It noted that tiie result in 
file second four months was an 
the same level as the first four 
months. 

Outokumpu said base metals 
markets had been quite stable 
fids year. Prices were clearly 
lower than a year ago but an 
expected price coflapee had not 


materialised, ft was difficult to 
make forecasts given the 
present uncertain world politi- 
cal situation, the company 

However, it was possible 
that results for the frill year 
would show an improvement, 
Outokumpu said. 

Outokumpu's pre-tax income 
for 1989 was FMLOSbn an turn- 
over af FMllAbn. Turnover for 
file eight wumflm m nnwi from 
FM7.7bn to FM7Jbn. 

The company said demand 
far copper products weakened 
on many markets* This 
meant that more stringent 
efforts were required to 

hnpr nro 


Pirelli makes 
accusation on 
Continental 

By Haig Slmonlan in Milan 

HRELLI, the tyres and 
nwhtea group which is trying to 
take control of Continental, toe 
German tyres producer, has 

strongly accused Con tin enta l 

of misrepresenting Its 
proposals. 

In toe latest salvo in what is 

becoming a growing war of 

words, Mr Andrea Travelli, 
Pirelli's finance director, 
denied that Pirelli bad ever set 

out concrete terms for its 

merger plan. 

Rather than proposing a 
fixed price for toe as sets o f 
Pirelli Tyre Holdings (PTH), 
the group’s tyres subsidiary, 
Mr Travelli said Pirelli had 
suggested toe question of valu- 
ation be left to independent 
accountants. 

Mr Travelli also rejected a 

tinentaTs chief executiv e! tha t 
the proposal to acquire PTE’s 
assets would saddle Continen- 
tal with huge additional debts. 1 
Pirelli bad “no intention to 
push Continental into higher 
borrowing," be said. 

According to Mr Travelli. 
Pirelli had made no sugges- < 
tions as to how Continental , 
should finance the acquisition 
of PTH*s assets, “ft seems sen- ‘ 
gftite to us that at least 50 per 
cent to 65 per cent of the sum 
should be raised through 
shareholders funds,” he 
said. 
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STORA 

STOKA INTERIM REPORT FOB TK EIGHT MOUTHS ENDED AUGUST 31, 1990 


% 


• Profit after net financial Items declined about 39 per cent to SEK 1,734 million (2,446) 

• Earnings per share for the most recent 12 month period amounted to SEK 32.90 (1989: 41.50) 

• FeldmQhle Nobel (FeNo) Is included as a STORA Croup subsidiary, effective May 1, 1990 

• Profit for the frill year is expected to be somewhat lower than anticipated in the Interim report 

issued in Tune 1990 

Creep slitte rs 

With effect Nn May 1, 1990, FeldmtUile Nobel A0 (FeNo) la Intensive price competition in most of Tliketfi markets and 
Included In the STORA Croup as a subsidiary. Formally, FeNo la areas of operations. 

Included In the Croup’s consolidated Income statement only for With the Intention of Improving future profitability at 
ihe four month period May 1 to August 31. In onto' to retain Akeriund A Ranting, an extensive restructuring programme Is 
meaningful figures for comparison purposes, earnings during currently in progress, whereby substantial losses attributable to 
ihb period are also reported excluding the acquisition of FeNo. operations In the present year and la preceding yean have been 

Incurred. In addition, costs In connection with the restructuring 
of the canon units In Lund and Norrkfiping win continue 
to be high. 

NMmflUe loM M (FOBo) 

The West Cerman market. In which more than 50 per cent of 
FeNn*s sales takes place; remained strong. Profit after pnaoriai 
Income and expenses' during the period lanoary to August 
totalled SEK 1,011 million (1,035). 

Profit Improvements were reported In the Bnderos and 
Dynamlt Nobel groups. Profit at FeldmOhle AC declined, mainly 
as a result of Increased costs In connection with the start up of a 
new paper machine for production of LWC. 


V. 


STORA Croup sales amounted to SEK 37,151 million (27,170). 
Excluding the effects of corporate acquisitions and divestments 
made during the year, sales Increased by approximately SEK 790 
minion, or slightly more than 3 percent. 

Profit after net financial Income and expenses decreased by 
SEK 712 million, about 29 per cent, to SEK 1,734 million (2,446), 
During the most recent 12 months, September 1989 to August 
1990, profit per share 1 (after standard tax at 30 per cent) 
amounted to SEK 32.90 (SEK 41.50 for fun year 1989). 
Extraordinary items totalling SEK 1,279 million reported during 
the period were wholly due to capital gains on the sale of shares 
in Store. KetnL Extraordinary Items In the preceding year 
repres e nted capital gains on the sale of shares In the subsidiary 
company, C-man. 

SaWAniM 

Demand for forest Industries products, generally, continues to 
be satisfactory, while the market for most of the Croup's 
construct lon-rclatcd product areas declined steadily. 

Capacity utilisation In the European paper and hoard 
Industry remained high. However, continued reductions in 
Inventories and Increased competition from North American 
manufacturers resulted In a reduction In tiie level of pulp 
deliveries. The Intensified competitive situation was noticeable 
primarily In the short-fibre pulp area, where compared with the 
preceding year, sales prices were down for 7 to 10 per cent In the 
long-fibred paper and fluff pulp sector, the competitive 
situation was more favourable^ resulting tat sales prices 
measured In Swedish Kronor declining only marginally. Against 
this background, profit for the pulp-producing units at Store 
Cell, Binerud, Papyrus and Store News declined. 

Through the acquisition of FeNo, the Croup Is a net 
purchaser of pulp. This means, with a certain time lag. that the 
effect on profit of the reductions In pulp prices will be 
neutralised. 

In me majority of the Croup's markets in Western Europe, 
demand for newsprint and magazine paper Increased, tn 
Germany, the trend was particularly strong, with demand rising 
for around 8 per cent. However, Increased supplies led to greater 
price competition across all market segments, resulting fax 
moderate price Increases. 

In Papyrus* principal area of operations, the fine papers 
segment, the market was also Characterised by favourable 
demand but severe price competition. 

The market for packaging papers and board continued to 
develop favourably, resulting In Btilenid maintaining 
satisfactory levels of earnings and profitability. 

Increased prices for electrical power and forest raw ma te r ials 
led to a substantial Increase In profit for both Stora power and 
Stora Forest. 

The markets In Detuuariq Norway apd Finland, which are 
Important for Swedoor and Stora Kitchen, weakened further 
during the second four month period. However, demand In the 
Swedish market continued to be fhvosable. 

L ow e r construction activity and an Increase In the number 
of competitors are resulting In reduced demand and more 

'ftWwArnswSndaawnilnicHMriakteniiiiia 


fatlmmllinllnn 

Investments and acquisitions made In recent yean are resulting 
in substantial rationalisation and synergistic gains. This b 
en a b l in g the Company to Implement an extensive rationalis- 
ation programme. As a result of this and of lower demand, the 
number of employees trill be reduced by appratinutefy 2,000 
persons during the present year and by a further 2,300 tn the 
period up mend 1991. 

Forecast for 19*0 

Taking Into account the uncertainty that prevails as a result of 
the current global political situation, STORA Is electing not to 
make a precise foil year forecast. However, tiie trend of profit Is 
such, that profits for a number of the Croup's operating areas 
ate expected to be somewhat lower than anticipated In the 
Interim report Issued In Imre 1990. 

tHdnted l 


(**») 

1990 1990 1989 

Reported Estimated Reported 
values’ values values 
inch FeNo end. FeNo exeL FeNo 
May-Aag May-Aag May-Aag 


INVOICED SALES 

Operating expenses 

Mure in profit of 
associated companies 

37,151 

-32^16 

35 

26,718 

-23,050 

59 

27,170 

-22,686 

68 

OPERATING PROFIT BEFORE 
PLANNED DEPRECIATION 

4,990 

3.727 

4^32 

Planned depreciation 

-2491 

-1,443 

-1,409 

OPERATING PROFIT 

2,899 

2,284 

3.143 

Net financial Items 

-1,165 

-668* 

-697 

PROFIT AFTER NET 

FINANCIAL ITEMS 

1.734 

1.616 

2/446 

Extraordinary Income 
and expense 

1,279 

1,279 

180 

PROFIT BEFORE 
APPROPRIATIONS AND TAX 

3^)13 

2*93 

2^.26 

Of which minority share . 

219 

140 

191 


1 /Wtawtog at&BBuatt » SmaUift accounting vracUce. 

afsUshtty lea titan S£K 400 


* Adiastal to Utclu& estimate* financing 

toOUon. 
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A0 of these Securities bust beat sokL TVs announcement a pp ears as n matter of record only. 







International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 

Italian lire 300,000,000,000 
12 ’/s per cent. Notes due 1995 
Issue Price 10145 per cent 


Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 
Consomo di cnedilo per le opera pubbHche - CREDIOP 


Banco Commerdtde Itatiana 
Banco Nadonak del Lavoro 
Banco di Roma 
CreditQ Italiano 
Italian International Bank Pic 

(Monte del Pascfd di Sena Banking Group) 


Banco JEuromobiBare 
Banco di Napoli 
Bankers Trust International Limited 
IMI Bank (Lux) SA. 
Swiss Bank Corporation 


Cassa di Risparmio de Ue Provincie Lombarde - CARIPLO 


Banco d’Amerka e (PltaUa 

Deutsche Bank Group 

Banco Ambroskmo Veneto 

Banco di Sicilia 

Cr&Bt Commercial de France 

Dresdner Bank 
A kt kuge Bs cb qfl 

1 P. Morgan Securities Ltd. 
Paribas Capital Markets Group 


BSI-Banca della Svizzera Italiana 
Banco di Santo Spirito 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert SjL 

Credit Suisse Fast Boston Limited 
Istituto Bancario Italiano SpA. 
Morgan Stanley International 
Salomon Brothers International limited 


XJBS Phillips & Drew Securities Limited 
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Fifteen major Spanish companies 

in one. 

As Europe becomes one. 

In 1992, Europe will have a single unified - 

In June 1990, all of Banesto’s industrial 
holdings came togetiier in one new company. 

It is no coincidence. 

As a single entity. La Corporaddn Banesto is 
now uniquely placed to represent Spanish indnstry 
in Europe. 

With core holdings in fifteen major Spanish 
corporations and Investm aiLs in more than 100 other 
companies, we cover practically the whole range of 
Spain’^ c pm mer rwl and indust rial activities. 

in Europe, the Americas and the Ear East. 

Now, w i t h 1% of the entire Spanish industrial 
economy active management, we can go even 

further. 

We have the scale and resource to make the 
most of the new opportunities which 1992 will create. 

Wcwill seek to exploit them through our costing 
np p r jti nnc^ and through new VCQtDKS and EKJW 
partnerships. 

As Spain’s newest - and largest - private sector 
in dust ri al compan y^ we can also influence its po tent i al 

as a major industrial force. 

In Europe. And around the world. 



La Corporation 
Banesto 

The driving force 
in Spain is now an active 
force in Europe. 


^jrirpnrariAi Tm ^nm a l y I nMnriwra Rangaco. S. A_ and approved by tJBS PhilHpi and Dnsv Securing Linripcri. 3 me m ber of The Sccm~iric& Association, for the purpose of segkxi 57 of die Financial Services Acr 1986. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Drugs sector shows robust 
earnings and sales growth 


By Karen Zagor in New York 


THERE were no surprises from 
tile pharmaceuticals sector yes- 
terday, with most of the big US 
companies posting robust 
growth in earnings and sales, 
in line with analysts’ expecta- 
tions. 

But the industry’s continued 
strength was not sufficient to 
support stock prices in a 
declining market, and most of 
the shares of companies which 
posted their results yesterday 
moved lower in morning trad- 
ing. 

Pfizer’s third-quarter net 
income rose 12 per cent to 
2243.3m or 21.45 a share from 
2217.5m or 21-29 a year ago, on 
sales which were 14 per cent 
higher at 2U>4bn. 

Mr Edmund Pratt, chairman 
and chief executive, said: "Our ' 
new pharmaceutical products 
have been very well received 
by the medical community. 
While these products are still 
in the launch process world' 
wide, they already account for 
more than a quarter of our 
pharmaceutical sales." 

For the first nine months, 
Pfizer’s net income grew 9 per 
cent to 2646.4m or $3.85 a share 
from $S94m or 23.52. Sales 
advanced 11 per cent to 2L62bn 
from 24J8bn. 

Merck, the Mew Jersey drug 
company that is noted for its 
growing stable of new prod- 
ucts, reported a 19 per cent 
improvement in third-quarter 
net income and a 20 per cent 
gain in earnings per share. 

For the three months ended 
September 30, Merck posted 
net profits of 2465m or 2L19 a 
share against $390 ,5m or 99 
cents a year earlier. Sales 
advanced 17 per emit to tLSlbn 


from $1.63bn. Income befo re 
taxes grew 17 per cent to 2691m 
from $532-1 m. 

For the first nine months, 
Merck's net income rose 18 per 
cent to $3-34bn or 23.42 a share 
from $i,13bn or 22.85 tbe previ- 
ous year. Sales grew 16 per 
cent to $557bn from 24.791m. 

Merck said its sales gro wth 
• in the nine months was led by 
newer products, w hile it s earn- 
ings growth came from strong 
unit volume, better product 
mix, cost controls, improved 
productivity and a lower tax 
rate. 

Eli Lilly, which is facing liti- 
gation over its Prozac anti-de- 
pressant drug, had thir&quar- 
ter net income of $25&8m, up 
21 per cent from 2213.4m a year 
earlier. Earnings per share 
grew 23 per cent to 90 emits 
from 73 cents. Sales were 
2L28bn a gainst yyyim 

The Indiana-based company 
said operating expenses rose at 
a slower rate than sales growth 
in the quarter, resulting in a 40 
per cent gain in operating 
Income. 

For the first nine months, 
Lilly's n et in come rose 22 per 
cent to 2872m from 2714^m. 
Earnings per share were 22J99 
against $145. Sales advanced 
24 per cent to $3.75bn from 
23.03bn. 

American Home Products, 
whose pharmaceuticals busi- 
ness is suffering from a 
of new products, turned in net 
income of 2317.6m or 2L01 a 
share, up IS per cent from 
$27&2m or 89 cents a year ago. 
Sales slipped 2 per cent to 
$L74bn from $i-77bn. Income 
before taxes rose 4 per cent to 
$429.1m from 2412.4m. 


For the first nine months, 
net income increased 13 per 
cent to 2902.4m, including a net 
gain of about $73m from the 
sales of the company’s house- 
hold products businesses, from 
2797.8m a year ago. Earnings 
per share grew 12 per cent to 
S2£? from 2L56 on sales which 
rose 1 pot cent to $5-16bn from 
25.llbn. Income before taxes 
improved 2 per cent to gi.4ibn 
from $hl7bn. 

American Cyanamid had net 
income of 294m or 99 cents a 
share against 261m or 65 cents 
the previous year. However, 
earnings were distorted by the 
sale of the company’s house- 
hold products business, which 
brought a net gain of 2248m or 
2&59 a share. This was partly 
offset by one-time charges 
adding up to about 2206m or 
|2J5 a share. 

For the first nine months, 
Cyanamid had net income of 
2296m or 23 JO a share against 
2254m or $2.71, on sales which 
rose 7 par cent to 23.4hn from 
2331 hl Earnings from continu- 
ing operations plunged to $51m 
or 54 cents a share from $227m 
or $2.42. 

Wamert an he rt said its net 
income in the third quarter 
rose 17 per cent to 2125m from 
2107m, while earnings per 
share, which have been 
restated to reflect a two-for-one 
stock split in May, increased 13 
per cent to 93 cents from 79 
cents. Sales advanced 7 per 
cent to $U9bn from 2Llbn. 

For the first nine months, 
Warner-Lambert* s net income 
rose 18 per cent to 2379.6m 
from $320.4m; earnings per 
share rose 19 per cent to 2233 
from $2S1. 


Deere to rein 


back production 


DEERE & CO, the US farm 
equipment manufacturer, is to 
cut production of its agricul- 
tural machinery as a result of 
a 34 per cent drop In Septem- 
ber retail sales in the industry, 
compared with those of a year 
ago, Reuter reports. 

Deere said it would reduce 
production schedules and shut 
some factories for one or two- 
week periods. The «hn was to 
avoid an inventory build-up 
and minimis e workforce reduc- 
tions. 

Mr Hans Becherer, Deere’s 
chairma n, s aid declining 
domestic farm equipment sales 
and weaker results in Europe 
would result in lower sales and 
earnings for the fourth quarter 
ending October 31, compared 
with those of a year ago. How- 
ever, the company expected 
record earnings for the year. 

The group earned 25.06 a 
share in. 1989, and some ana- 
lysts were forecasting earnings 
of about 25-90 a share for fiscal 
199fr 

Mr Becherer said that most 
of tbe shutdowns would occur 
in the first quarter, which 
would adversely affect first- 
quarter earnings but would 
make operations more efficient 
for the full year. 


Software publishers 


note opposing trends 


By Louise Kehoe in San Francisco 


MICROSOFT and Lotus 
Development, the two leading 
publishers of personal com- 
puter software, reported con- 
trasting results for their latest 
fiscal quarters yesterday. 

While Microsoft recorded a 
77 per cent increase in net 
income, Lotus suffered a 63 per 
cent income d primp 

Microsoft pushed up net 
income for its first quarter to 
S87.6m or 71 cents a share from 
249.6m or 43 cents. Its revenues 
were ahead by 57 per cent at 
2369.4m, compared with 
2235.2m in the same period a 
year ago. 

“We were particularly 
pleased with the strong 
demand for Windows 3.0 and 
applications products for the 
Windows 3.0 environment dur- 
ing the quarter,” said Mr Mich- 
ael Hallman, president and 
chief operating officer. 

Windows 3.0 is a program 
that provides IBM-compatible 
computers with many of the 
ease of use features assoc- 
iated with Apple's Mac- 
intosh personal computers. 


In contrast, Lotus said reve- 
nues grew only sli ghtly in tha 
quarter and net income 
dpriiTitnj . 

The company also 
announced a plan to repur- 
chase up to 5m shares of its 
outstanding common sto ck , or 
a p p rox imately 12 per Cent Of its 
43m shar es n nfcgfainritng . 

Net sales for the third quar- 
ter totalled 2157.4m, a 2 per 
cent increase over sales of 
21538m in 1960’s corresponding 
quarter. . • : , 

Net income totalled 2&6m or 
20 cents a share, a 63 per emit 
decrease- from -net income of 
$23m or 54 cents a share in the 
1989 period. 

For 1990’s first nine months, 
Lotus’ revenue rose 23 per cent 
to $498Jm from 2406.1m. 

Net income climbed 42 per 
cent to 254.8m or $1.27 per 
share, from $38^m or 92 cents 
per share. 

Results were badly affected 
by the transition to a new ver- 
sion of Lotus' primary product, 
the Lotus 1-2-3 spreadsheet pro- 
gram, the company said. 


Campeau in 
talks to 
extend loan 
agreements 


GE ahead as long-cycle 


By Robert Gibbons 

in Montreal 


CAMPEAU CORPORATION, 
the struggling property and 
retail giant, says temporary 
■ytendgtm arrangements cover- 
ing nearly US$7 QOm in loans 
ran ont at midnight on Mon- 
day. but that negotiations con- 
tinued for new agreements. 

The Edward DeBartolo Cor- 
poration of the US had lent 
US$480m to Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, one of two big US 
retail chains- acquired by Cam- 
pean two years ago. Hie loan 
was guaranteed by Campeau 
Carp. 

After Federated and' Cam- 
peau defaulted on the loan, 
DeBartolo agreed this year not 
to seize collateral without giv- 



Robert Campeau: founder 
no longer in charge 


ing nine days’ notice. This 
agreement ran out on Monday, 
and DeBartolo says it will not 
be 

A similar arrangement cov- 
ering C$225m (US$196m) lent 
to Campeau Corp by the Reich- 
mann Brothers’ Olympia & 
York Developments has run 
out This loan is secured on 
Campeau Corp's Canadian 
property portfolio. OAT has 
three seats on the Campeau 
board following the latter’s 
on the lmw- 

The DeBartolo loan is 
secured on Federated and 
Allied Stores group assets. But 
these retail chains are report- 
ing continued heavy losses, 
and have until February 28 
1991 to file reorganisation 
plans iiMipiri to take them 
out of Chapter 11 ban kr upt cy. 

Ralphs Grocery Is the only 
part of the retail group to 
report favourable results in 
the first half of 1990. 

Campeau Corp, no* longer 
controlled by founder Mr. Rob- 
ot Campeau, says It will con- 
tinue negotiations with DeBar- 
tolo fora standstill agreement 
covering the US$480m loan, at 
the US company’s request. 

A Campeau official In 
Toronto said negotiations 
would also continue for an 
agreement with O&T. Cam- 
peau has sold property worth 
just over USfSOOm this year. 

OAT and two Canadian 
banks will take the proceeds 
as partial repayment on loans. 

A poor North American 
economy is hampering Caa- 
peau’s survival. 


businesses remain buoyant 


By Martin Dickson in New York 


GENERAL ELECTRIC, the 
diversified US manufacturing 
and services gr o up, yesterday 
reported a 9 per cent increase 
in third-quarter net warning^ 
with strong growth In capital 
goods divisions more than off- 
setting softness in consumer 
products. 

Net earnings totalled 
$L03bn, up $8lm from tbe third 
quarter last year, on consoli- 
dated revenues of 214J!bn, 
ahead 9 per cent from $13bn 
last year. 

Earnings per share rose 12 
per cent, to 2L16 from 2L04, 
helped by the company’s 
5-year, SlObn programme to 
repurchase its shares. 

Mr Jack Welch, the chair- 
man, said both the weakening 
economy and the Middle East 
crisis had dampened GE’s 
short-cycle businesses, such as 
li ghting plastics. 

But “short-cycle slowness 
was more than offset by very 


strong earnings in aircraft 
engines, power systems and 
medical systems, reflecting 
higher revenues and continued 
productivity gains”. 

Mr Welch said the strong 
mo m e ntu m in orders for long- 
cycle businesses was continu- 
ing. 

New power generation 
orders for the third quarter 
totalled 2900m, bringing the 
total for the first ptn* months 
to nearly $3bn. 

Aircraft engine orders of 
$S-4bn for the first nine months 
were is per cent ahead of those 
in the period last year, bring- 
ing the backlog to $i4.1bn, 
compared with $U3bn at tbe 
end of last year. 

Mr Welch said: “Despite the 
current global uncertainty, GE 
- with record operating mar- 
gins, record productivity and 
continued strength in longcy- 

de businesses - expects 1990 
to be the fourth straight year 


of a double-digit increase in 
earnings par share. 1 

In the services sector, GE 
Financial Services reported net 
earnings 19 per cent ahead of 


earnings 19 per c 
last year, led by GE Capital, 
which continued 


its portfolio 

growth. 

Broadcasting, through the 
NBC subsidiary, had siigh 
reduced operating profits a 
revenues, primarily because of 
market softness. 

Among short-cycle busi- 
nesses, the materials division 
suf fere d substantially reduced 
operating profits, despite 
increased revenues. This was 
due to the ™pirt of «n 
product prices on raw materi- 
als costs for GE’s plastics 
operations. 

Appliances such as washing 
machines and refrigerators 
saw revenues little changed 
but much greater operating 
profits, due mainly to strong 
productivity gains. 


GTE earnings per share up 11% 


By Barbara Dunr in Chicago 


GTE, owner of the 
non-Bell telecommunicat 
system in the US, reported 
earnings per share up 11 per 
cent in the third quarter to 59 
cents, compared with 53 cents 
for the year-ago quarter. 

The earnings per share for 
both periods reflect the 
two-for-one stock split that 
became effective last May 23. 

Consolidated operating 
income jumped 14J1 per cent to 
2912m in the third quarter, up 
from $794m a year ago and net 
income increased ll per cent to 
$409m from 2368m last year. 
Revenues and sales rose 5 per 
cent to $4J>bn, up from $4.4bn 
in 1989. 

GTE #*Tiwlrtnaw l Mr James 

“Rocky” Johnson, said he was 
especially pleased with “these 
excellent results” in the 


current difficult economic 
environment 

He said that GTE’s efforts 
over the last three years to 
reduce costs and raise quality 
and efficiency have finally 
begun to generate positive 
financial returns. 

Wall Street appeared 
unimpressed, however. 

GTE shares were down K to 
27% in mid-morning trading, 
partly an doubts over plana to 
buy Atlanta-based Cantel Corp. 

GTE, based in Stamford, 
Connecticut, is awaiting 
approval for its agreement to 
buy Contel, which is subject to 
approval by shareholders of 
both companies as well as 
regulatory agencies. 

Special aharohnldwr n wftinp i 
are expected to be held in 
December. 


If approved, the merger will 
make GTE the largest US local 
telephone exchange company 
and second largest cellular 
fabphfliM operator. 

The deal, announced in July, 
has had a lukewarm reception 
with investors. 

This comes in part because 
of general wariness about 
miiniiir phone business in a 
recessionary economic dimate 
and because the merger win 
dilute earnings by at least 10 
percent. 

Earnings will be further 
diluted, by an estimated 3 per 
cent, following the 2710m 
acquisition cm October 4 of the 
Providence Jo urnal ’s cellular 
properties. But GTE appears to 
be determined to position itself 
In what it believes is a good 
and growing market 


Ford, Mazda and Sanyo In deal 


By Kevin Done, Motor Industry Correspondent 


FORD of the US, the world's 
second largest car maker, is to 
establish a joint venture in 
Aria with its Japanese 

associate and Sanyo, the 
Japanese electronics grou p, to 
design, develop and 

matnufti ri ling automotive MfflO 

products. 

The venture will have a 
manufacturing plant located in 
Malaysia, and radios from the 
new venture will be used 
primarily in vehicles produced 
and sold, in the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

Mr Harold Poling, Ford 
chairman and chief executive, 
said that there had been a 
phenomenal” growth in 
automotive electronics in 
recent years. 

The value of electronic 
componen t s in the average US 


car had doubled from 1984 to 


1989, and thin trend was likely 
to continue over the next 
decade. 

“By some estimates, by tire 
year 2000 the value of 
electronics for the average car 
win reach about fZflQO — up 
from the current $1,000 - 
representing more than 10 per 
cent of. the car’s retail price, 
said Mr Pohng. 

The fastest growth would be 
in the areas of chassis 
electronics, and safety and 
environmental control 
features. 

The consumption of 
semiconductor components by 
the auto Industry was expected 
to nearly douhle in the next 
decade despite the fact that the 
worldwide market for cars and 
trucks was fo recast for only 
modest growth. 

Mr Poling said that in the 


future there would be 
increasingly sophisticated 
communication between cars 
and satellites and between cars 
and the cellular phone 
network. Fax machines and 
personal computers would be 
integrated into vehicles. 

“We’ll see true collision 
avoidance systems with 
computers reacting many' 
times faster and more skiiftiTiy 
than the m ost proficient 
human driver.” 

At the same time cars would 
use advanced navigation 
systems to provide continuous 
estimation of a car’s location 
and offer driver route 
guidance. “With the aid of 
computer-vision applications 
cars will be able to identify 
image characteristics and 
virtually drive themselves,” he 
said. 


Polaroid 
net rises bat 


operating 
returns fall 


■V**! 




By Marlin Dickson 


POLAROID, the Instant 
photography company? 
"ported a 8 !•«■«“* 
net earnings for the third 
quarter but operating profits 
down by the same amount*. 

The figures followed Bi- 
day's court ruling that East- 
man Kodak must pay Polaroid 
2909.5m In damages and inter- 
est for infringing Us instant, 
p ho tography patents. How- 
ever, the award was lower 
than the markets expected. 

The company said third- 
quarter sales were $463.7X0, up 
6 per cent on the sam e peri od 
i««t year, while net earnings 
rose to $3L3m foosa BM a. 
Bamiwyi per share were 42 
cents against 40 cents. 


US sales were dnwn O ^per 


cent, while int er n atio nal 
rose by 27 per cen i^ help ed by 
strong revenues in Europe and 
tbe weaker dollar. Worldwide 
unit sales of cameras, instant 
film, conventional film and 
videotape increased. . 

However, increased ma r gin 
were more than offset by sub- 
stantially higher marketing 
expenses, leading to the 5 per 
cent drop in operating profits. 
But lower interest expenses 
meant that pre-tax profits rose 
from $42Jhn to g43JSm. 

Mr L MacAllister Booth, 
ehtor exec u tive, said that Cor 
the year the company still 
operating profits to 

be flat or moderately down 
from 1989, due to the uncer- 
tainties of Mm us iwhMM cli- 
mate and continued Invest- 
ment in product development. 


Abitibi-Price in 
loss for quarter 
after mills strike 


By Robert Gibbrna 


ABIXIBI-PHICB, the big pulp 
and paper group eonteoUed by 
the Reichmann family of 
Toronto, reported a €3700,000 
(US$614,000) loss In the third 
quarter; partly because of 
a strike at seven of its 
mills. 

Hie strikes have since been 
settled a nd the i n rfDs have just 
resumed operations. 

The loss compa r es with prof- 
its of CRSJn or 18 ce nts a 
share a year eariier. 

Sales fell to C$756Ui against 
C$8T6m. ■ 

For the first tone months, 
Abltibr recorded a loss of 
C215.7XB or 25 cents a share* 
compared with a profit of 
G$68.7ai or 92 cents a year ear* 
Her. 

Sales were slightly lower at 
C$2^hn, against C&fitra. 

Tbe latest period Includes a 
C$42m special restruc tur ing 


Abitibi also blamed loft 
markets for most paper prod- 
ucts and the high level of the 
Canadian dollar against the 
US currency. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


NEW ISSUE 


OCTOBER 1990 



KAN S ALLIS-OS AKE-P ANKKI 


(Incorporated with limited liability in the Republic qf Finland) 


¥4,000,000,000 

16.3 per cent. Nikkei-Linked 
Notes due 1991 


Issue Price 101.125 per cent 


Now Japan Securities Europe Limited Banian Ifriat International Imrited 


IBJ Internation al fAnHmi 
ItolnteSecoritusCo^IhL 


Kansallis Ranking Group 
Sumitomo Trust International pki 


Wells Fargo & Company 


US$100,000,000 
Floating rate subordinated 
notes due July 1997 


tn accordance with the 
precisions of the notes, notice 
is hereby given that for the 
Interest period 17 October 
1990 to 17 January 1991 the 
notes will carry an Interest 
gate ofS'A% per annum. 
Interest payable on the 
relevant interest payment date 
17 January 1991 mill amount 
to US$21732 per US$10,000 
note and US$1,086.11 per 
US$50,000 note. 


Agent: Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


JP Morgan 


NOTICE TO THE BOLMBS OP 


NHGffDI EMCMEERMG 
CO, LTD. 


u&mmuno 

7X per east Convertible Boodi Dm I9S6 
(tfae-BoodO 


Pmmnt to Chase SteXMof the Urn and 
CoodrtiotH of the Bonds sad Section 12(A) at 
tfaa frost Deed dsted December 18, t9S0l 
notice a hereby grew as follower 
1. Atemertinsron S«rt«nber2&. 1990, tt» 
Board af Directors of the Company revived 
to bane US. *150.000.000 5 per cent 
Guaranteed Notts Doe 1994 wfthVbn-ante 
on October 2, 1990 with tbe into*] snb- 
icription pries of Yen 596 per share. 
XAeendatotx tbe conversion price at the 
Beads will bo sdjtsted eficc&re Oetober 

" after saeb adjustment It Yen 


COL, LTD. 

Sfc ThsB siikofTblqw 
frost Compuiy 

Dated: October 1 7. 1990 


FIDELITY DISCOVERY FUND 
SOCIETE D’lNVESnSSEMOrr A CAPITAL VARIABLE 
33, BOULEVARD PRINCE HENRI 
aP. 403 L-2014 LUXEMBOURG 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At the Annual General Mooting held on August 30, 1990, ft wn decided to 
pat/ a dMdend at USD 0.17 (17 cento) per shore on or star October 22. 1990 
to shareholders of record on October 1, 1990 and to holdera of bearer dune 
upon presentation of cotyon No 6. 


Paying Aoentx BROWN BROTHERS HAflRJMAN (LUXEMBOURG) SJL 
33, Boulevard Prince Henri 
BP. 408 

L-2014 LUXEMBOURG 


KREDETBAMC SA LUXEMBOURGEOISE 
43. Bo ul e va rd Royal 
L-29SS LUXEMBOURG 



TELEPHONE: 071-828 7233 


AF8D MEMBER 


FTSE 100 j WALL STREET 
Oct. 2087/2097 -50 OcL 2401/2413-12 
Dec. 2125/2135 -50 1 Dec. 2411/2423 -12 
Spm Pri ces. Change from previous 9pm dose 
HOW WELL PCD YOU JUDGE THE MAbkvt? 



member afbd 


DOLLAR 
Where Next? 


Call Ear our comm views 


CAL. Futures Ltd 
Windsor House 
50 Victoria Street 
Lo ndon 
SW1H0NW 
Td: 071-799 2233 
Kbc 071-799 13a 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


Barclays Bank of Zimbabwe Ltd. 

First Merchant Bank of Zimbabwe Ltd. 
Merchant Bank of Central Africa Ltd. 
Standard Chartered Merchant Bank Zimbabwe Ltd. 
Syfrets Merchant Bank Ltd. 


U.S. $100,000,000 
DM51,500,000 


Foreign Exchange Credit Lines for 
On-lending to Private Enterprises in the 
Export Sector in Zimbabwe 


U.S. $35,000,000 
DM 51,500,000 


Provided by 

International Finance Corporation 


U.S. 165,000,000 


Provided through Participations 
in the IFC Loans by 


Co-Lead Manager 

Banque Nationale de Paris 

and by 

Deutsche Bank Luxembourg S.A. 
Dresdner Bank 
Union Bank of Switzerland 
Bank Brussels Lambert 
Banque Fran^aise du Commerce Ext6rieur 
Den norske Bank 
NMB Postbank Groep N.VL 
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By Robert Tfcptiwon in Tokyo 

EQMAGA1 Graft, the ispspssB- 
constrnctlfm company, said 
yesterday that . its US 
operations wd be reorganised 
to redoes the foreign share of 
its bnaaness and to nnnwmtm^ 
on the mote Xncrative domestic 
market.. ' r \ •■.'.■■■. . 

hi an unrelated development 
yesterday^ the company -was 
raided by about 200 officials off 
Japan's Labour Standards 
Bureau, which is investigating 
tile collapse hr January of a 
Tokyo railway tunnel under 
construction by En magai 
Gumi and its sob-contractors. 

The raid adds to an already 
awkward year, for Kmnagai 
Gumi. The company fias admit 
ted that- foreign operations 
have- become less profitable 
and that it wQT.sell Y1425bn 
($&3bn) of overseas properties 
over the next five years, while 
its.reputatumhasbeenluirtby 
the Tokyo tmmel accident. 

Company officials said yes* 
terday that eight companies 
establiabed in the US would be 
brougbt under theauthority off 
the Dallas-based Kmnagai 
International PSA, which will 
attempt to. streamline US 


A company . -spokesman 
denied a Japanese press report 
that the reorganisation is to be 
undertaken simply to nwahta 
fim com pany to • 
rapid sale of US property hold- 
ings, estimated at Y230bn, as 
part -of its promised intema- 
iimtf ' Wlk C 

He said the sell-off plans, 
announced in June, have not 
been changed, and "we axe not 
in a hurry". The jxunt off the 
sales is "to reduce the time 
that ...we ■ keep, properties 
because we are just a devel- 
oper”, while tiie proceeds will 


be wed to food new develop- 
ments. 

KgmagaTs affiliates sub- 
sidiaries in the US tnchide EG 
Land New York, which lodged 
a bankruptcy filing for a joint 
venture company. Americas 
Tower Partners, after Xuma- 
gai’s partner in a 48 -storey 
Manhattan property venture 
’failed to its dan off 

the necessary ffawwnw-' * - 

While the failure .was not 
Knmagzri’s fault, the problems 
iii giiHp h | gH & danger of thp 
company fairing an active 
financial rate in protects, and 
drew attention toils policy of 
maintaining a large properly 
portfolio of Us own. 

Other Enmagai companies in 
the US include KG Construc- 
tion, EG Land fiaKfamia Cor- 
poration, and Eiiznam Corpora- 
tion, ail based, in Redwood 
City, California, and KM Con- 
struction in New York, as well 
as two Hawaiian companies, 
EG (Hawaii) Corporation and 
Enmagai Properties Inc. 

As for the investigation into 
tile fannrf rnHapiw, a comp any 
spokesman expressed surprise 
at the use off 100 Labour Stan- 
dards Bureau staff, although 
Japanese government depart- 
ments sometimes punish com- 
panies with embarrassing 
media coverage of large raids. 

The labour Ministry, winch 
controls the bureau, yesterday 
orninMwwd the investigation 
was the largest ever conducted, 
and will focus on the allegation 
thni Kmnagai Gumi or its sub- 
contractors, were negligent in 
their work an the tumid. 

Enmagai Gumi said that the 
company "has ftxQy co-operated 
with the bureau", and "we 
don't know why they have 
falmn this strong action". 


U.S. $300,000000 



Province de Quebec 

Hosting Rate Notes Dub 2001 
m-wM 836% 


tMlOuiX-MSB 

1M> April 1991 


17* April 1M1 - ‘ 

p«U&« KUMOMottlU.*, 4103V 

wimSiMWiwittmmw 
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U.S. $100,000,000 

RepobficNewYoik 

Corporation 

Hoofing Itete Subordinated 
Notes due July 2010 

Node* I* handy given tint lor ■» period 
fron October T7, 190010 January 17, 1991 
the Nous wB omy ■" Manor Rata at 
S3fe& per mm. The int ei ee l pqatM 


January 17, 1881 wfO amount to 
US. szf4j)3 per UL& SiOOOO PitneSMi 
.Amount ot Notm. 


^waHHSi 

...IWalptM 

October t7. 1990 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


./ 12j4» Debentures, Serial JJ, Due 29th September, 1993 

N0T1QBB HEREBY GIVTO THAT I^dnKjufiioc will redeem on 20d»NoManben 
1990 the Can* 79.772gD0pddjenOBt*ont«ai»(Ungft>r the 12y,%DebeiUuresSerles 
ft due 29th Septonbo; 1993 at a prioe of Bl%of the principal amount together 
with Interest on such jxaitfptl amount accrued and unpod to die said date of 
red e m ption.' 

The fctkmpcfaopriceootbcgddDebenmres^aflbe payable oapciaaitirinn a n d 
surrender thereof with dl immatarcd coopoosat any ooe of dwfidonbig Pqteg 
Agencies— 

Baak oruoatraal, . Bank of Mororeal, &fiVMnjftCo.LI& < 

UWUbraek .... Mate Office. PayfaRA«»cj; 

London -. 119 Sc proa Street Wca, 2 Hrabcry Avaue. 

ECiNSED . Mooucal 112V 1U . loodoe. EC2M 2M. 

En^aod ■ - . . - Canada. England. 


LAG. . 

32-36 Ptenc Hakacr SCnaac. ‘ 

D4000 ffaab&R (Main) -L ' 

. Wot GcnnaojL - 


kRliunuiavIi L 
CU-4002 Ebilc 
Strittofcmd. 


Macs and BovcN^ 
Hocngracbi 548i .. ... 
I0t7 CG Amaodam. ' 
Tbc Ncdtcdamda. '•* 


.XtoBdbeflkS*. 


43 Boidcvaid SoynL 
L-25H5 LuxcmbocKg. 


SudMSWnlr, 
29 Boulenel II 
F7W09. Pads, 
ftancc. 


KreffieAnokNS 

7 Buc D'ArcabciR. 
B-»00 BtosmJs, 
BrfpmJL 


DEBBVITJRES9IOll|J)^S3RRENpEREI>wMJaBcoi^>ods^jp«tatrfingtIiere«> 
matiinnc after d>c date fixed fix' redemption, falling wiriefa the faccnhie of stay 
unmanned coupon iwiD be deduced from die sum dne for paymen t 
Am’ amounr » dofccted wfll be paid against surreodor of the mbsing coupoo 

WitWoa period rfB^cara&Xjmtbc 20* Novctnbcr.1990.Fnxn and atertbc date 
(cdemptiOQ, ioiercs* oo the Debentures will cease to accrue. 

hydbo-qg£bec 

Dated: Ddi Octebec 1990 .... 


MpoyoUa of An Optional An NeUw at per Cotonendng Octaber19B2 

_ Citicorp Overseas Finance 
Corporation N.V. 

powUdwJi ft'eae d toE Sy ii (fce N rtedo mfc AfldM 
U a ewritewiilIrwateWlir ... 

cmcoRPO 



Oddber 7^ 799ft London 

»y.CafccaikHA(CSSlDe^AqMtfBonk CFTIBAtKG 


U.S.$75,QdQ,0QQ 

The Bank of New Yoric 
Overseas Finance N.V. 

. (h,eorpon^wmiin^B»^ 

' Guaranteed Hosting Rate Subordinated 

Notes du« January MBS 
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8L312S%p^«ndthBtfteiWBr^p81^M^ratev*ntlnto^ 
rwumnnt fWn b wiuti v ; 17. I991y fiflWWt CWpOfl TO* 28 lO 
*»^irtariJA^QJ>00 noiy>inBlof1hB to» swMbeUnS^12^ 

077BAAK0. 


Telecom 
Australia at 
A$1.29bn 

TELECOM Australia, the 
state-owned communications 
company soon to face private 
competition, posted a 
A$L29bn fUSflbn) operating 
profit in the year to June, Reu- 
ter reports from Sydney. 

The result was 32 per cent 
above its 1988-89 profit of 
AS873.1m, the company said. 
Revenue climbed to A9&88bn 
from last year's AS7A8bn. 

The year was the first in 
which the compa ny operated 
as a corporation and not a gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, but it 
did not pay tax, which it win 
do In the financial year of. 
199991. Had tax been paid, the 
1989-90 net profit would have 
been At787m. 

Australia’s Labor govern- 
ment said in September it 
plans to merge Telecom with 
OTC, the state-owned overseas 
eo mnimitBitinin company, a M 
allow it to compete with a pri- 
vate consortium in all domes- 
tic and international net- 
works. 

In the year to June 30 1990, 
OTC recorded a net profit of 
A$lS2.45m on revenue of 
A£L52bn. 

Telecom’s result makes it 
Australia's biggest profit 
earner, exceeding the ASl.lbn 
profit of Broken HQ1 Propri- 
etary in the year to June. 


Rand Mines moves to profit on gold 


By Philip GawHh in Johannesburg 


A SIGNIFICANTLY improved 
performance at the ERPM 
mine, following the sale of 
some sand dumps and slime 
dams, allowed Rand Mines’ 
gold division to show a small 
profit in the September Quarter 
following a large loss in the 
previous quarter. 

The five mines - Harmony, 
Blyvoondtzicht Durban Deep, 
ERPM, and Barbrook - pro- 
duced 12,155kg of gold, against 
ig, ai ftkg in the J une quarter, to 
show an after-tax profit of 
RlJ5m ($780,000) following a 
Rl6.7m loss in the previous 
three months. The group did 
well to restrict the rise in the 
average underground cost per 
kilogram of gold produced to 
.only 1.89 per cent, bnt at 
R33,869/kg, against R33£42/kg, 
this was still above the average 


gold price at R32 r I72/fcg for the 
quarter. 

The three mi nes to make a 
profit were ERPM, Blyvoor and 
Durban Deep. ERPM, recently 
saved from closure by the find- 
ings and recommendations of 
the Me.lamet Commission, did 
best turning an after-tax loss of 
R34£m into a Ri2£m profit. 

Although the mine did well 
to reduce its waiting loss from 
R16.3m to B5.03m f the boost 
came from the R26.1m 
recouped through the disposal 
erf the slime riani* and sand 
dumps. Working costs were 
down to R47Am from RfiOAm, 
reflecting the effects of the 
rationalisation programme, 
and underground grades 
improved significantly from 33 
grams/ton to 5.l7g/t 

The equipping of the Far 


East Vertical shaft which is 
where the future of the mine 
lies, has begun. Blyvoor and 
Durban Deep both produced 
ma r gi n al l y more gold in the 
quarter, 2,224kg and 870kg 
respectively, to record after-tax 
profits Of R3.18m and R£9m. 

The largest mine in the 
group, the highly marginal 
Harmony, suffered from labour 
unrest In the Quarter and 
recorded an after-tax loss of 
RH.6m having more or less 
broken even In the previous 
quarter. Underground fires at 
three different shafts also con- 
tributed to gold production 
dropping from 7,505kg to 
7,268kg. 

The fledg lin g Barbrook mlnp 
also underperformed as a 
result of labour unrest and 
grades below anticipated lev- 


els. A new mining' plan is being 
prepared and the mine’s finan- 
cial position is ' being reas- 


All the rafaga. except ERPM, 
have sold significant portions 
of their production forward as 
far as the third quarter of 2991 
at prices between R34,000/kg 
and R37 ,800/kg. 

• Withank Colliery, the coal 
aim of Rand Mines, suffered 
the effect of reduced export 
shipments to record a 13 per 
cent decline in after-tax profit 
to R50.6m (R58.4m) in the Sep- 
tember quarter. Offsetting the 
reduction in export tonnage 
and lower domestic demand 
was a substantial increase in 
offtake by electricity supplier 
Bskom for operational require- 
ments at Duvha and Kendal 
power stations. 


Shares in Agricola Resources ‘now worthless’ 


By Terry HaH in Wellington 

SHAREHOLDERS in Agricola 
Resources, set up in 1966 to 
buy and operate farms and 
orchards, were told yesterday 
their shares were valueless. 
They also heard the company 

incurred a NZ$11 -24m (US$7m) 
loss in the year to June. Last 
year it lost NZS796m. 

It has been under p ressure to 


lits debts, from its main 
>r DFC New Zealand, the 
collapsed bank in statutory 
management. Agricola was a 
sizeable investment by DFC, 
with a 72 per cent sharehold- 
ing. 

Yesterday Agricola said it 
had sold all its assets, but had 
not cleared its debt In March 


this was NZ$8m. Latest 
accounts show liabilities at 
NZS5.8m, and negative share- 
holders funds of NZ$L45m. 

Revenue for the year to June 
was NZ$2438m compared with 
NZ$l3£lm. 

DFC’s statutory manager 
placed Agricola's main asset 
New Zealand's largest kiwifruit 


orchard, in receivership in 
August. Zt was sold for less 
than a third of its government 
valuation of NZ$5.7xn. 

Other assets sold recently 
indude an angora goat stud, a 
goat farm, alpaca and llama 
herds, an abattoir and an 
investment in a salmon com- 
pany. 


Telekom 
Malaysia 
goes well 

By Urn Siong Hoon 
in Kuala Lumpur 

TELEKOM Malaysia, the 
nation’s telecommunications 
monopoly, overcame bearish 
sentiment on the domestic 
stock market to draw applica- 
tions totalling M$1.5bn 
(US$555m), or double the 
M$740m it had aimed to raise 
from its public flotation. 

The issue of 147.9m shares, 
out of 470.5m shares eventu- 
ally to be divested. Is 7 per of 
its share capital 

Support was bolstered by 
relaxing a government edict 
and so allowing Insurance 
companies and merchant 
hnwkc to take part. 

Allotment for the shares, 
issued at M$5 each, was com- 
pleted yesterday. 

The government aims to 
raise nearly Mtubn in selling 
25 per cent of the group. How- 
ever, haw of the new shares 
are placed with state institu- 
tions. 

Telekom’s sate has been car- 
ried out at the same time as 
campaigning for the country’s 
general election. In the gov- 
erning party's campaign. It 
used Its widespread privatisa- 
tion programme as an example 
of a new economic order it 
promises to bring. 






Mining companies’ reports - Quarter ended 30 September 1990 


Al companies motioned ate incorporated in Vie Repu&Oe of South Africa. 

Al financial figures lor the quarter and progressive figures fcf ttie Current year to date, incfcjcSng 
frose ef LohSib Odd Miras. Umftad. am unamStefl. 

Rato o< exchange on 30 September 1990: R1 ,00 = £0.21. Cl . 00 » R4.88. 

Dwetopmant resiffis given am the actual sarapBng resets. No aBowance has been made for 
acfustrnents necessaiy in (he valuation of B» correspondng ore moves. 

SharehobfeiB requMns capias of those reports regularty eadi quarter, atioutd wrtto to The 
Secretaries, Anglo-Transvaal Trustees Limited. 295 Regent Street London W1R 8ST. 


(tog. 068382006 

Issued captok 112000 000 shares of 10 cents each 
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30 June 
1980 


789000 
8996 
9.1 
2B3J)6 
196^46 
84^8 
31 924 
22 384 
9540 
223338 
156597 
66741 

440000 
57S 
1.32 
42,36 
18^6 
23£0 
32193 
14 104 
18 089 
18B40 
8168 
10474 

789000 

81357 

0,10 

ROOO 

77215 

(5130) 
10 543 
3221 
85840 
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84929 
46462 
38 467 
6811 

72800 

79577 

10585 

1450 
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19.4 
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030 
20fi8 


30 June 
1990 


3219000 
28831 
9b 
294,45 
18082 
104,63 
32875 
21 194 
11 681 
947822 
611044 
336778 

1723000 
2 391 
1.39 
4042 
17,89 
27,83 
32 730 
12 895 
19835 
78 258 
30 831 
47427 

3 219 000 
340805 
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ROOO 
384205 

(18 828) 
49 822 
4388 
421365 
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243969 
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145800 
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44 796 

7090 
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18,1 

1219 
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22,79 




The profit U il Uet ax fli tonincfiidesresufistrf hedging tiana a efiona. 

In teuns of (he Company’s aritcteB of association, the fOnBOon’ borrowing powers 
sve fimfied to R50000000 At 30 Septanfoer 1990 bonowigs totalled 
R5 882 000 (1989: R7 159000), of which tongtefm borrowing s a mounted to 
R4421000 (1989: R6 046000) and short-term to R1 461 000 (1989: 
R1 113000). 

Hedging transactions 

As to 30 September 1990 the Oompeny had sold portions of is future goto pro- 
duefion as darted bekxw: 

Forward price 

Kg of gold sold parhgeold 

1 868 
1866 
1866 
1866 


31 December 1990 
31 Merch 1991 
30 June 1991 
30 September 1891 

The dollar proceeds from the above sales have been covered by forward ex- 
change contracts. 


R33449 

R3468B 

R358S8 

R37048 


FM dwidand Ho. 69 ot 86 cants per share, declared in Mffir 1980, was paid in 
July 1990. 

Ctetfal expsndBiee 

r> ;Wwndinfl comrr tf tro e nts at 30 September 1990 are estimated at R9 139 000 
(30 June 1990: R9 783 000). 

For and on behalf of 8 ts board 

B£. Heraov otadora 

DJ. Craws 

Haem HUS. (Ostwall. 81. aamststn Hon. LLP. Pul Crowe. AJL Rato. 

jjf^Sortiuye, L Ho*te. Q. ifijd*. Gfaa S- Mwirifl, Cl. Strter 

Man m tee cter Pd. Eustace. KM HMHng, TG, fltei GJ. Rtebatza, R 7a|sad, 

06. van Mfiuk. RAO. Wan 

■ 17 Octobw 1990 
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Rag. No. 680303206 

Issued copBal: 54 000 000 Aeree of 50 owttoech 


FteancW 




andtid 

30 Start 

1990 

ended 
30 June 
1990 

ynarendod 
30 June 
1990 

Opertobn results 

raeerat 

402000 

431 000 

1607000 

Lmuaade surface mtesrial — 

— t 

295600 

106400 


328500 

104500 


1093 600 
513400 

CuttCffidrateaprottoced 

t 

3295 

3331 

13334 


1 


6878 

25380 

Cuncantniws despatched 

Copper — ■ — — 

Zinc — 

1 



12784 

23400 


Hn finc M re su lt s 
Operating profU/Ooss) . 
Non-mtomg income 


Profitf(lo ss ) be f ore t a xation . 
Taxation — 


Profitf(toss) aftertaxaHon . 

Net capital i 
(racoijxner i 



mited- 

Continued 


Quarter 
orated 
30 Sept 
1990 

Quarter 

ended 

30 June 
1990 

Rnancial 
year ended 
30 June 
1990 

ROOO 

2951 

914 

ROOO 

422 

ROOO 

(1058) 

2372 

3866 

2089 

ra 

1314 

1468 

1778 

(737) 

(154) 

14 

50 

(3436) 

69 

178 

522 

’toquarter. are brought to account at their 
ng profit takes into account aefustmertts 
i on dBHpiWrhuu made during prevtous 


Thera were no ou tele ntfin g conanfimante at 30 S^fiember 1990 (30 June 
1990: M). 

For and an behalf rfi the boanl 
OaL Crowe Umcbjrx 
RAO.Wieon utmaars 

JJSbcsmk Od. Crowa tCtokmsrt), LL Banfiokl, BJ. Funttn. JJ. Goldamuys. 

BE. Hnsov DJ4&, Cfiue & Itenel. OJL Robbartz^ RAD. Wta 
Atwtefitow: xjLGaMvtav*GJ.Rofabsrtze 170ct£3ber 1990 





Reg.No.OS3B13aC6 

hatted COp j teM 6 366 986 shares OtRI JO each 


30 Sept 30 June 30 
1890 1 

Orarrfited. 1 378 000 387000 1535000 

GotorecoMrad kg 1920 1601 7726 

YWd gft 6.1 *0 5.0 

Revenue RAmBed 162.78 162^8 165,09 

Costs Rrtmffled 172,70 179.40 171,19 

floss) RAn^ted CB.92) (17^ (&1g 

Rovenue Rfifl 32046 33089 32800 

Costs R4*J 34000 38557 34011 

SSS===fiS 

Owfe 0000 65280 65839 282772 

(LOSS) ROOO (3 751) (6246) (9363) 

(3751) (8246) ' (3^) 

P roffttr om safes of pyrite 323 256 1678 

NorMnfelng income 3406 4600 16 708 

m n«w 

andserviMbenoas 1323 2SB 2081 

BoytoBespato — - - z _ 14fl 

US® (1g |792 

(Lossyprofitaftertaxaflon d 183) (1 1*9) 9948 

2413 1903 6524 

i tor toen repayments 73 69 239 

2486 1972 6763 

Advanced— rti 5512 7167 29877 

Sanpftng resufis: 

Kimbertey reefe 

Sampled. m 288 S38 2392 

Channel width cm 111 115 114 

Chamelvslue — gft 7.7 6^ W 

origft 851 791 803 

Basal reef 

Sampled m 374 232 1 692 

Chamelwid8i cm 9 9 9 

Channel value gft 89.4 SI .6 80.5 

cnvgfl 778 718 692 

Eldorado reefs 

Sampled hi 454 382 1 835 

Charmdwkfih cm 104 88 107 

Channel value gft 72 7.7 7,4 

cragft 754 673 795 

Total -all raete 

Sampled. m 1 116 1 162 5919 

Channel width. cm 74 85 82 

Ctennel value gft 106 8.7 . SA 

cmgt 787 737 688 

^ie totetcrarBserve at 30 September 1990. baaed on a goto price of R32 500 
per kfiogram, is estimated as toRows: 

Kknherfey Basal Bdo ra do Total and 

reefe . reef reefs averages 

Trrrnr rf* t 778000 2200000 1117000 4093000 

128 90 128 104 

pn 8,1 9JD 9.1 ag 

^Ilircmgft 1017 811 1171 923 

Not incteded to the Ektorato Reals are massive orebodtes sGtknated to corttain a 
total of 357 000 tons at an average pads of S£ gft. 

TteproH before ta xa tion fctcfodeaiestte of hedgrtg transactions. 

S^SsSSeTiaW the Company tod SOW portkra cl Ks fuhae gold 

produefion as ddafied below: rmu ■ ■ „ 

r Knwu price 

Quarter endteg KgoTgoMaoW 

31 December 1990 ^ 

31 March 1991 «3 

30 June 1991 *» 

30 September 1991 933 R37 095 

The defer proceeds from the above sates have been covered by forward 
exchange contracts. 

& 30 September 1990 are ostknated ed R331 000 

(30 June 1990: R864000). 

For and on behalf of the boerd 
DJ. Crowe Dimeters 
RAD.WRson 

rncDS- DJ. Crowe (Ctah iteft' Pd Bxsaca -U. Gtttdm OE. Hwsw tillA. 
fi. Mwide. Cfee & MB"* 4E. OMsr. S.W. wn dar tSifi. RAO. Wacn 

AMwms ifieemsr JJU. Burtte. BJl Puraart. BJ. LMansen, T£. Rees OJ. notabaroa 

ltA,w “ 17 October 1990 





Rag. Nol 01/0644906 

issued capitat 86 333 560 shares of 2fi cents each 


Quarter 


Ore 

Gold recovered. 
Yield.. 


Revenue. 
Costs. 
Profit. 


Revenue. 
Costs — 
Profit. 


Revenue. 
Costs 


Profit. 


.Rftr 
. FVtmffled 
.RAmOtod 

.FVKg 

Meg 


.ROOO 

.ROOO 


-goldmini n g — — 


NormiaaigsiooniB - 

Prospectingexpendtojre. 

Stores reauafion adjustment—— 

Profit before taxation ____ 


i axanon._ — 

Capital cxpenc«ur». 

Lwvtdanas 

Pulopmant 








amnft 


30 


81 100 
TBS 
a7 
308,83 
218.56 
9027 
31806 
22580 
9328 
25046 
17725 
7321 
ROOO 
7321 
927 
8248 
665 


30 June 
1990 

96800 
938 
9.7 
304,52 
175,19 
129^3 
31428 
18079 
13347 
29 478 
16968 
12520 

ROOO 

12520 

463 

12983 

1618 

287 


7583 

3596 

3987 

790 

Z30 

1678 

957 

244 

Al 

769 


30 June 
1990 

377300 
3627 
9.6 
314,70 
170.78 
143.94 
32 737 
17783 
14974 
118737 
64 426 
54 311 

ROOO 
54311 
6905 
61 216 
5 012 
287 
55917 
20066 
88 851 

18 691 
17266 


1966 

632 

224 

84 

1441 


The profit before taxadon Includes results at hedging transactions. 


7302 

2845 

234 

- 7A 
1761 


As d 30 September 1990 the Company had sold portions of its future gold 
production as darted belmr: 

Forward price 

KgofflpfcfaoM per Resold 

233 R33440 

233 R34684 

233 R358S1 

233 R37037 


31 December 1990 
31 March 1991 
30 June 1991 
30 September 1991 

The dollar proceeds (ram the above sates have been covered by forward 
occhange contracts. 

Dtektend 

FtaahMdend No. 80 of 200 cents par share, declared In May 1990, was paid In 


The board has authorised expenditure of R5.1 mffion on an Httat drilling 
programme to determine the nature and extent of nickel - copper - platinum 
group metal mineralisation on the farm Slaalhoak No. 540, registration division 
JT, situated In the eastern Transvaal, in respect of which aV the mineral rights and 
mining title are owned by the Company. 

It is estimated IhattWa pt o g r - t m anewB be completed towards the end ot 1991. 

rS^ fl iw piMiri Hi wi 

There were no outstandng commBment s at 30 September 1990 (30 June 
1990: Nil). 

For and on behalf of the board 
RAO. Wilson - 

DJ. Crowe utmaors 

Dnaor* RAD. VMacan (Omlmia n ). DJ. Craw, JJ. GeUaihuys. RE. Hmw CLML&. 
rave S. Mmaft OJ. notxwrtze, J£. van MakeA 


4/tomiUB rfartnrn t PureWn 


17 October 1990 


Reg. No. OSOS478/D6 

Issued capitah 6 240 000 shares of 10 cents each 


Rnandal results 

Antimony revenue . 

Gold revenue. 


F ina n c ia l 


Sundry mining revenue . 

Total mining revenue — 

Cost of sates 


Nat non-mining (expenditurey 

Income — 


ProspecMngaxpe n ffit u re. 


before taxation . 


(Lossyprofit a fter taxation . 


Comment 


ended 

30 Sept 
1990 

ended 
30 June 

year ended 
30 June 

1990 

1990 

ROOO 

ROOO 

ROOO 

3557 

3999 

16 772 


5082 

16804 

47 

33 

146 

866S 

9094 

33 722 

9009 

8628 

39966 

(344) 

488 

(6264) 

153) 

410 

1264 

(397) 

878 

(5 000) 


340 

1 427 

(397) 

538 

(8427) 

~*FW7) 

~538 

iM?*) 

46 

5 

4179 


J5 

4179 



»» wvn nww uro ^onoioquBw. uoKi prooucoon, noweue 

decitoed by only 4 per cent due to an impnovemarfi to the average head grade. 



*S?***™ i -l!* « LP« S!? '"crease 
relating to 


For and on behalf cf toe board 

!!?»“«« 

WSJIi" is 

Alternate tSndon: P.WJ. Coanon, PJE.Oanmr, P. Ifcttem, JJXSutiwtmd 

| 17 October 1990 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF 


EBC AMRO TRADED 
CURRENCY FUND LIMITED 


INCOME SHARES IN CONTINENTAL 
DEPOSITARY RECEIPT FORM 


The Directors of the above fund have declared the 
foQowing interim dividend per share for the 
financial period ended 30th September, 1990, 
payable on 31st October, 1990 in respect of shares 
in issue on 30th September, 1990:— 


US Dollars 0.3828 per share against coupon No. 13. 


Shareholders should send their coupons to 
Amsterdam Depositary Company N.V., Spuistraat 
172, 1012 VT, Amsterdam. 


EBC Trust Company (Jersey) Limited 
Secretary 


Dated: 17th October, 1990. 


U.S. $100,000,000 
BJB.L. International N.V. 

Floating Rate Notes Due 1999 


Guaranteed on a Subordinated Basis 

as to payment of principal and interest by 


BBL 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert S.AJ 
Bank Brussel Lambert N.V. 


Interest Rata 

85fe% per annum 

Interest Period 

17th October 1990 
17th April 1991 

Interest Amount per 
U.S. 86 JOOO Note due 
17th April 1991 

US. $210.12 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 

Agent Sank 


NOTICE 

To the Holders of 

Bond Finance international 

U.S. $200,000,000 5% per cent 
Guaranteed Subordinated Convertible Bonds due1997 


UncondttiorvaUy guaranteed on a subordinated basis by, with non-detachabte subordinated 
conversion bonds issued by; and with conversion rights into ordinary shares of, 


Bond Corporation Holdings Limited 


i adjourned Meeting of such 
mi the Luxemburger Wort on 


I (the ‘Guargntor*L constituted by a Trust Deed (the 
rttor and Bankers Trustee Company Limited 


NOTICe B HEREBY GIVEN to the hoWars of (he abaw-menttoned Bands that at Ihe j 

headers convened by the Notice ot Adjourned Meeting pubfiahed In the Financial Times and 1 

ism September, 1990 and held on 278i September. 1980, the following Extraordinary Resolution set out in such Notice 

was duty passed by the requisite majority: - 

EXTRAOftofNARY RESOLUTION 

■JIm! tWa meeting of the hoidera of the U.S. £200,000,000 tffc per cent Guaranteed Subordinated ConwrtBile Bands 
due 1907 (the “Bonds") of Bond Finance kdamatkinal (the "Issuer"). unoondHkmeRyguaranteed on a aubonftnsted 
basis by «*ti nan-detachable subordinated conversion bonds (the “Conversion Benda") Issued by and with conversion 
rights into Ordinary Shares of, Bond Corporation Holdings Limited (the “Guarantor" 

“Trust Deed *) dated 9th July; 1987 and made b e tween tho Issuer, the Guarantor and I 

r ^nistoer). hereby:- 

waives and authorises any breach or proposed breach by the Issuer or the Guarantor of the covenant by Ihe 
Guarantor co n t ai ned in Clause 11 (Q(M) of thelhist Deed that may arise aa a result of Ifiesateby the Guarantor of 
SO per canL of the issued ordinary share capital and tel of the issued preference shore capital of Band Brewing 
Holdings Limited (“BBH") to Menchar Holdings Ply, Ltd, a wholly aimed subsidiary ot BeMResourcee Limited, on 
the terms more partfcutariy set out in the Information Memorandum dated 17th August, 1990 prepared by the 
Guarantor and produced to this Meeting (a copy of which has been initialled tor fctentfilcation by the Chairman of 
the Meeting) (or such terms as from time to time modified or amended (Inducting by way ot novation to a different 
purchaser of m e agreement relating to such sale) provided teat Oib Guarantor shaUhaws procured that ttssueWore 
tor the time being shall have certified to the Trustee In form and manner acceptable to tne Thistee diet any such 
mo d McaMon or amendment or novation shafl have no greater impact on the abiflty of BBH or any of its subsidiaries 
to make payments or otherwise to make amounts available to the Guarantor than the terms of the proposed sate 
more particularly described in the I n form ati on Memorandum and stall not include any material change in the 
purchase price of such sale); 

0) sanctions every abrogation- modMoHon, variation, com p romise or arra nuen t e n t hi res pe ct of the rights of the 
holders of the Bonds, the Conversion Bonds and the coupons relating to the Bonds against the issuer or the 
Guarantor Involved in or resulting bom the breech or proposed breach referred to m paragra p h (i) of tide 
Re solu ti o n : and 

09 authorises the Issuer, the Guarantor end the Ihistee to concur In. execute or do any document, act or i 
necessary to give effect to this Exhaordinaiy Resolution and authorises the Thtstae to provide any formal < 
or approval necessary to enable the sale as referred to in (Q above to proceed." 

Dated 17th October, 1990 Bond Finance International 


Scandinavian Finance B.V 


US$60,000,000 
Floating rate serial notes 
due 1993 

Guaranteed oi < » wihwiBn^twl 
basts by 

Scandinavian Bank 
Group pic 


For the six months 17 October 
1990 to 17 April 1991. The rate 
of interest has been fixed at Stye 
perceniand the interest payable 
on the relevant interest payment 
date. 17 April 1991 against 
Coupon No. 16 WiU be USS25SS4 
per note. 


Agent Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


JPMorgan 


Advertise 
your house 

in full colour in 
the 

Weekend FT. 
To find out more, 
call 

Lesley Proctor 
on 071-873 4896 



FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCES 



London — 5 November, 1990 


This major Financial Times conference has been called at a time when 
regulation of the financial services industry continues to be a controversial 
subject and one of considerable importance if the CHy is to maintain its position 
as a dominant centre in the worldwide investment business. 


Speakers will include: 


Mr Charles Nunneley 

Chairman 

Robert Fleming Asset Management Limited 


Mr David A Walker 

Chairman 

Securities and Investments Board 


Mr Brian Quinn 

Executive Director 
Bank of England 


Mr Christopher Cruiclcshank 

Prindpcrf Administrator, DG XV 
Commission of the European Communities 


Sir Martin Jacomb 

Chairman 

Barclays de Zoete Wedd Holdings limited 


Mr John Young 

Chief Executive 

The Securities Association Limited 


Mr George Nissen cbe 

Chairman 


Mr Crispin Henderson 

P ar t n er 

Coopers & Lybrand Defortte 


Investment Management Regulatory 
‘ IRQ) 


Organisation Limited (IMRO) 


Mr Ernst Brutsche 

Deputy Sector Executive 
Gticorp Investment Bank Limited 


A Financial Times Conference held in association with Investment 
•Management Regulatory Organisation Limited. 


IMRO 


CITY 


REGULATION 


REAPPRAISED 


Financial Times Conference Organisation 

120 Jannyn Street, London SW1Y41M 

TBk 071-935 233S. IIk 27347 FTCONF GL Tte On-995 2125 


None. 


Position. 


.Dept. 


□ Plecse send me farther detab. 

□ I am interested mad&iiing of the conferenca 


Compsuy/Oigartisation 
Address 


JFK 


p3 A FINANCIAL TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Tei. 


-Ifc. 


.Rost Code 

Fax. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


Japanese rally buoyed by 
further wave of optimism 


By Deborah Hargreaves in London and Karan Zagor to) New York 


THE Japanese government 
band market was buoyed by 
another sport of enthusiasm 
yesterday as the yield on the 
key 119 bond broke through 
the psychologically-tniportaiit 8 
per cent level. 

Traders report a growth of 
optimism in the raring , bat 
others believe the rally of the 
last couple of days is unsus- 
tainable. 

The yield on the 119 bond 
has dropped by a couple of per- 
centage points in the past few 
days as bond prices have risen 
on the back of a strong yen 
and a fall in the oil price. 

While International factors 
have boosted Japanese govern- 
ment bonds, some analysts 
believe that the direction of the 
domestic economy points to a 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Coupon 

Red 

Date 

race 

Chengs 

YMd 

DM 
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BtaaOi 

•9h_ 

UK GILTS 

13400 
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GOVERNMENT 

BONDS 


farther rise In bond yields. 
Inflationary pressures persist 
in Japan and interest rates are 
likely to remain firm, if not 
rise a gain 

The 02 per cent rise In the 
domestic wholesale price figure 
yesterday was not as high as 
some analysts had forecast, bat 
the data showed a substantial 
rise in import prices. This Is 
the first sign of qq price rises 
working through to the Japa- 
nese economy. 

Toe December futures con- 
tract closed near its high of 
90.30 yesterday after a close on 
Monday of 89.98, and volume 
was moderate at nearly 57,000 
lots. 


US treasuries were flat to 
moderately higher yesterday in 
quiet trading before the band 
market found strength in the 
late afternoon from news that 
the budget deficit package had 
moved a step closer to Con- 
gressional approval. In late 
trading, the Treasury's bench- 
mark 30-year band was quoted 
Vs higher at S8& for a yield of 
8J8B per cent 

The two-year issue was up & 
to yield 7.89 per cent Trea- 
suries flirted with lower levels 
at mid-session when ail prices 
turned higher, and the long- 
bond slipped more than ft point 
before recovering to trade at 
modestly higher levels. The 
long bond added to its gains in 
late trading on news at the 
Senate Budget Panel ap p r o v ing 
the budget reconcOhdion bill 
filtered through. 


The Federal Reserve did not 
operate in the open market 
yesterday and Fed Funds, the 
rate at which batiks lend to 
mrfc Other, hanric at 8 

per cent through most of the 
day, and dosed at 7H per cent 

There was no policy Implica- 
tion in the Fed's lack of inter- 
vention, and the Fed’s target 
for the funds is still thought to 
be 8 per cent 

November crude oil slid 35 
cents a barrel to $37.60 at mid- 
session but recovered in the 
afternoon to dose up 94 cents 
at $38£9 a barrel. 

In the ahsence of any eco- 
nomic news of note, the bond 
market remained focused on 
the mn H im fa g debate over fh«» 
rfwfiqHr reduction package. 

IF Congress does not come up 
with a budget for 1991 by Fri- 
day, the Gramm-Budman 
sequestration order win be 
triggered, slashing about $85bn 
from government spending. In 
the afternoon, the Treasury 
said it would auction $19-2bn 
in shortterm frfli* to redeem 
S17.34bn in maturing MBs on 
Mon da y Thg sale amount is 
higher Hum thg gi gg frn sold at 
file last treasury bill auction. 

The market was sanguine 
about comments by Mr Paul 
Volker. former of the 

Federal Reserve Board, who 
warned against expectations of 
monetary easing in the face of 
growing evidence of “an envi- 
ronment of great sluggish- 
ness." Monetary policy Is 
expected to ease to 7% per cent 
when the budget package is 




■ IN GERMANY, the release of 
key i p flu iinn data sent a mixed 
signal to the bund market and 
muled by having little effect cm 
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DnB reports 
eight-month 
losses of 
NKr354m 


By Keren Fossil in Oslo 


a day of featureless trading. 

Wholesale prices rose 0.7 per 
cent in September from the 
s a m e year-ago period after an 
increase of 1.5 per cent in 
August. 

At file same time, the pro- 
ducer price index jumped by 
2 J. per cent in September over 
the same month last year after 
a rise of L9 per cent in August 

The market foiled to find a 
dear direction and in the cadi 
market the 9 per cent 10-year 
issue was fixed at 99.93 after 
Monday's level of 100.13 to 
offer a yield of 9.01 per cent 


DEN NORSKS BANK (DnB), 
Norway's biggest bank, 
announced yesterday net 
tosses of NKrSMm dOOm) at 
the eight-month mark against 
profits totalling NKrUftn last 

yrar ft* BeM Bank ttd Big 
which merged from April this 
year to form DnB. It also 
unveiled a decrease hr credit 
losses to NKr2.25bn from 
losses for the two companies 
of NKx2.37bn in the same 
p«tod last year. 

During the first four months 
of this year DnB saM that it 
e x pected net profits for 1990, 
but yesterday Mr EgU Gate 
Grave, president, cast doubt 
on hfe earlier forecast. 

“Tn pm final mo nths of the 


year, devclojpm emts^may to 


■ THE short end of the French 
market was boosted yesterday 
by the government’s move 
effectively to ease monetary 
policy. This was achieved by 
cutting the amounts of liabili- 
ties French banks are required 
to hold in non-interest paying 
accounts with the bank of 
France in a move that will 
save the banks some FFr20bn a 
year. 

The spread between the 
French and German markets 
has been drifting steadily 
closer in recent weeks and is 
currently at 127 basis points 

althn^ig h *hp long er wntl of the 

French market remains qu 

While many investors favour 
file French market, trading haa 
befen quiet for several weeks. 


■ IN THE UK, sentiment in 
the gfttedged securities mar- 
ket was boasted by a stronger 
pound which rose In the Bank 
of England's trade-weighted 
index to 95, nffnr an opening 
level of 9L6 and a close on 
Monday of 919. However, gfits 
prices showed Uttie change on 
the day as trading activity 
remained H gW- 


some extent . 

conditions beyond the honk's 
control. Uncertainty prevails 
wi th regar d to both interna- 
tional developments and the 
Norwegian economy ... 
Domestic developments have 
not yet provided file desired 
stimulus to that part of the 
business community which 
depends on the Norwegian 
market,” the bask said. 

Group profits, before loan 
loss provisions and taxes 
increased, however, from 
NKr928m for the first four 
months of this year to 
NKrLOSlbn In the second four- 
month period. 

Net losses of NKr491m In 
the first Interim prated were 
turned around to a net profit 
of NKrl37m In the second 
Interim, although continued 
high credit losses finned the 
hank to phmge into net losses 
for the first right months of 
this year. 

Operating expanses during 
the eight-month period were 
cat by NKrlfifim compand 
with the same period last year, 
although merger ousts Mt the 
bank by NKrlSOm. 

Mr Gade Grave said that “on 
a full-time basis, the DnB 
group had reduced the numb er 
of employees by 865 by Octo- 
ber l, and that a target staff 
reduction of 988 for the year 
as a whole bad teen set 

Net i nterest income aUd to 
NKtiUHttm from NKc&TShn at 
the eight-month mark last 
year. 

The group saw an increase 
in total average assets to 
NKr2i4.07bn from 
NKr2L£.96bn last year, but 
said that it needs to raise by 
1992 some. NKtiURu in core 
capital to meet the Bank for 
International Settlements 
(BIS) equity ratio require- 
ments. 


Barcelona plans 
futures contracts 
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THE Barcelona financial 
rut ii r u« exchange is pfaww fa g 
to launch several new con- 
tracts fn the next few months 
and diversify into options at a 
later stage, Reuter reports 
from Madrid. 

Mr Jose Luis Oiler, the 
exchange's director general, 
expects final authorisation 
from Mr Carlos Solchaga, 
Finance Minister, shortly for a 
contract based on the 90day 
Madrid interbank offered rate 
(Miter). 

The contract is directed at 
interbank market operators, 
companies with a treasury sur- 
plus and issuers of shertdatad 
paper. Mr Oiler expected a 
daily trading volume of J*000 
to 1,500 lots within six 

The three-month contract 
will have a face value of 
PtalOm and will mature on Hm 
third Wednesday of the 
months of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December. 

Also being developed are 
contracts based on a 30-share 
Spanish bourse index, known 
as Meff 30, as well as on the 
dollar/peseta and on the 
D-Mark/peseta wphanwi rates, 
Mr OBer said. 

The Meff 30 IwApt, specially 
designed to provide the basis 
tor a futures contract, will 
include the 80 most traded 
shares In the "continuous 1 * 
computerised market. 


Cheung Wah is 
oversubscribed 
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CHEUNG Wah Development, 
file Hong Kang dyestuffs dis- 
y^toiday ann o un ced 
that Us initial offer of HK$38m 
worth of shares has teen 19 
times subscribed, AP-DJ 
reports from Hong Kong. 

The response to the offe r of 
25 pa cent of file company's 
shares was by ter the most 
enthus i asti c accorded the five 
local flotations made «*««-<» the 
Gulf crisis. The other offers 
succeeded only by «ifa mar- 
gins. 

Local analysts had expected 
strong interest In shares of 
Cheung Wah, which is highly 
regarded because of Its concen- 
tration an the top raid of its 
market and its diversified 
operations. 

The group intends to use the 
proceeds of ihe issue to repay 
short-term panic loans And 
naut walking capital. 

_j shares are to begin trad- 
ing October 28. 
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Borrowers take refuge 

franc haven 





By Simon. London 
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BORROWERS ' In tie 
international bond inarioA con- 
fined their activity to tie rela- 
tive safe haven of the Swiss 
franc market, yesterday, with 
five deals launched into the 
market raising - a total of 
SFtflffim. . •- 

INTERNATIONAL 

BONDS 

In the Sw fas m arket, retail 
demand and swaps opportnnt 
ties remain better than in any 
other sector. Moreover, the 
past success of smaller Japa- 
nese companies at tapping the 
market has left a solid corpus 
of maturing issues which 

Twptr ^ wrfl w mri ng 

However, even the Swiss 
market is suffering freon uncer- 
tainty over the Gulf crisis and 
interest rate volatility. Banks 
active , in .the, s ecto r noted that 
just one of yesterday's issues 
was public, the SFrlSOm 10- 
year. issue from Eyu&hn Elec- 
tric Power via Swiss Bank Cor- 
poration. ■■.'.•• 

“A good, liquid public issue 
was needed because secondary 
market volume was getting 
thin.” co mmente d a syndicate 
official at a rival house. “But I . 

dOUbt if the maritrf him tha 


stomach far another public 
issue in the near term-” 

Also in the sector, Warburg 
Sotfitic casmleted its bond buy- 
back on b ehalf of Monntieigh, 
the UK property company, In 
t ptat SFrllSLSm of bonds have 
been repurchased, in excess of 

the SFx95m that the company 

bad undertaken to buy. 

In the sterling market, these 
is still no sign of the' “wall of 
money** that some pundits had 
predicted . would move into 
stealing-denominated assets 
after the pound’s entry to the 
European Exchange Rate 
Mechanism. Starling bond deal- 
ers suggest, hi iact, that over- 
seas investors toed: advantage 
of sterling strength against the 
D-Mark last week to take prof- 
its on their sterling assets. 

The yield spread between 
co r p o ra t e bonds and gilts wid- 
ened «i gwifl/»a n tTy in the imme- 
diate aftermath of ERM entry 
as gilt prices moved up faster 
than corporate bond prices. 
However, towards the end of 
last webk the yield spreads 
narrowed across all Maturities. 
Dealers reported muted off- 
shore interest but no ups urge 
in overseas buying. 

Moreover, analysts suggest 
that overseas investors may - 
not . return to the market in 
wTHihgrg until the pound falls 


towards the lower end of its 
permitted range against the 
D-Mark, hoping to benefit from 
later appreciation. Yesterday 
the pound closed at a shade 
ever DM256, against an effec- 
tive floor of DM258 while the 
Spanish peseta remains strong. 

Moreover, while primary 
market supply remains thin, 
concerted buying of sterling 
bonds would quickly move 
prices against the buyers. 
Demand probably exists for the 
right new issues, yet borrower s 
remain unwilling to lock into 
fixed rates while there Is antic- 
ipation of fhrffwr fa Tig in inter- 
est rates. The pre-ERM stand- 
off remains unbroken. 

Paradoxically, September 
bad seen something of a tenta- 
tive revival in Eurosterling 
issues with £lbn of deals being 
launched by big corporate bor- 
rowers iwcTncTinp British ffam, 
British Telecom and T^sffi n . 

The most likely spur to an 
upsurge in primary market 
activity is “defensive Issuance” 
from borrowers which con- 
clude that the /*Tfmate cap only 
get worse. Again, a deprecia- 
tion of sterling towards the 
bottom of its ERM range would 
limit the of a further 

interest rate reduction and per- 
haps encourage bo r rowe r s to 
lock-in at current levels. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 
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Philippine National Bank rises 57% 


PHILIPPINE National - Bank 
(PNB), the publicly listed Phil- 
ippine financial institution, 
made a record' net inemne of 
22bn pesoe during the first 
tifna months a the year, up 
57 J. pear cod ftom LAa pesos a 
yearearhor, AWJJrepart*. 


An estimated 9975m pesos, 
or 45-3 per cent. of net ji Kw™ 
in the nme-montii period, was 

gimerated linring the thir d 

quarter, said. Mr Edgardo 
Espiritu. president. 

.Gross mfOTiwn from J anuary 
to September totalled 75bn 


pesos, of which 61 per cent 
came from interest income an 
irmnn- Other income sources 
include foreign exchange prof- 
its and trading gains. 

PNB is aiming for a net 
income of 25tm pesos for the 
whole of 199a 


Barclays 
seeks oil 
insurance 
partners 

By Deborah Hargreaves 

BARCLAYS Bank has begun 
sending out the invitations for 
international banks to join its 
S700m, five-year syndicated 
loan for Oil Insurance, the 
insurance company tor the 
world’s leading oQ companies. 

Few terms of tire deal have 
been released, bat it will 
replace an existing three-year 
$500xn facility which was 
arranged by Chase in April 
last year. Banks are under- 
stood to be invited to a presen- 
tation next week 

At the same time, Citicorp 
a nnounced a £l20m revolving 
loan CacBity for Bass, the UK 
brewing group. The loan, of 

which £70m is committed, will 

fond trade loans to publicans 
in the UK, but the deal carries 
a guarantee from Bass. 

The average life of the loan 
is five years, paying a stepped 
up premium of 20 basis prHwte 
until September next year, 
22% points from 1991-1994. 
After that it pays 27% points 
from 1994 to 1998 with 40 
basis points after 1998. 

The loan win pay a commit- 
ment fee of 7% basis points 
which puts it at the tight red 
of foe loans market in today’s 
conditions. For this reason, 
the deal is expected to be 
largely based on existing rela- 
tionships between banks and 
the Bass group- 

Activity in the syndicated 
loans market Is picking up 
with the £800m mandate for 
Teesside power station to be 
awarded this week and the 
£1.5hn mandate for National 
Power expected soon. 


Foreign investors get 
ready to be switched on 

Deborah Hargreaves reports on overseas interest 


I nvestors from abroad are 
preparing to light up their 
portfolios with a slice of 
UK electricity shares when the 
industry goes on the block In a 
month’s time. 

In his announcement yester- 
day of the lead managers for 
the sale of shares overseas, Mr 
John Wakeham, energy secre- 
tary, said: “The c u rrent esti- 
mates of interest, both here 
and abroad, are very encourag- 
ing.” 

Most UK privatisation deals 
have proved fairly safe invest- 
ments in the past and tire gov- 
ernment is expected to make 
the sale attractive «rnid cur- 
rent uncertainty on world 
stock markets. 

The expected offering of 
shares in the UK’s 12 regional 
electricity companies and the 
National Grid will be a sizeable 
chunk in an international mar- 
ket where new issuance Hub 
been depressed by falling stock 
prices and turbulent trading 
conditions. Electricity shares 


Chicago bank in 
Yugoslav accord 

THE First National Bank of 
Hiiinpi tpHd yesterday that ft 
had d gnwl an agreement with 
Ijubljanska Banka of Yugo- 
slavia to promote increased 
reopexafion in the field of cor- 
porate finance, writes Stephen 
Fidler, Euromarkets Corre- 
spondent. 

The agreement would aim to 
encourage foreign investment 
mainly in Slovenia, the ric hest 
republic in Yugoslavia and 
widely seen as the most attrac- 
tive to foreign inw fifbnwit. 


Foreign investors 
are encouraged to 
hold on to their 
shares — for both 
water and electricity 
— and to trade full 
packages instead of 
breaking them up 
into the companies 
they fancy. 

could be a safe haven fin many 
foreign investors who want 
exposure to the UK market; 
but are pnt off industrial 
stocks by their belief that the 
economy has already dropped 
into recession. 

The terms of the offer as 
well as the number of electric- 
ity Shares to be sold abroad 
will not be set for some weeks 
yet Indeed, although the gov- 
ernment plans to sell shares 
abroad, a final decision will 
not be taken untfl closer to the 
time of the offer in November. 

But lead managers for each 
major geographical region 
have been identified and they 
have been informally canvass- 
ing demand. Credit Suisse First 
Boston has been allocated 


European sales. Nomura will 
head the Japanese offering and 
Wood Gundy is is charge of 
sales in Canada. It is under- 
stood that Goldman Sachs will 
be responsible for sales in the 
US. 

It is unlikely that another 
UK privatisation will be a hard 
sell abroad, given the generous 
terms for previous deals, and 
the fact that electricity follows 
the successful sale of UK water 
Shares which met substantial 
overseas demand. 

However, in an extremely 
uncertain environment for 
world equity markets, a 
change in trading conditions 
could damage the success at 
the sale as happened with the 
offer of shares in British Petro- 
leum at the time of the stock 
market crash in 1987. 

UK underwriters are under- 
stood to be concerned about 
the possibility of a war in the 
Gulf marring elec tricity ’s sale 
prospects. But the government 
is expected to resist strongly 
any attempt to give them a 
special let-out clause in the 
event of a war. 

International investors 
locked away a tidy profit with 
water shares. The government 
fiypH the yield on the shares — 
rt>a dividend yield on the 
offer mice - between 8 and 9 
per cent for the individual 
water companies. This is 
greater if based on the partly- 
paid price since Inves to rs could 
pay in tegfa»im<»nfg J remitting 
less than half of their total 
payment up front. 

For international investors, 
this is a yield that compares 
favourably with domestic equi- 
ties and other international 
Im B ot m anta. Tn ariHItinn, most 
foreign portfolio managers and 

retail investors are familiar- 
with the idea of buying utili- 
ties which are traditionally 
high-yielding gfemVa 

The sale of electricity is 
expected to follow the same 
structure as the water offer 
where is. 5 per cent of the 
shares in regional companies 
- the proportion could be as 
high as 25 per cent for electric- 
ity - were sold as a package of 
companies overseas at one 
price. This makes it easier fin: 
the international investor to 
understand since there is no 
need to differentiate between 
individual companies. 


Dr Andrew Clearfield, assis- 
tant vice-president for Euro- 
pean Investments at the Col- 
lege Retirement Investment 
fund in New York, says he is 
interested in buying electricity 
shares as a place to hide In a 
bad market. “It is a question of 
whether the yield is attractive 
and then of how much poten- 
tial for growth there is in the 
industry” 

Dr Clearfield put 4 per cent, 
or £7m, of his total European 
hand's £260m into water shares 
and expects his exposure to 
electricity to be higher. In fact, 
because of the daw-back facili- 
ties that exist - where the 
government can pull back 
shares from its overseas alloca- 
tion to fulfil over-subscribed 
demand at home - Dr Clear- 
field bought additional water 
shares in the open market once 
tiie offer had closed. 

Foreign investors are 
encouraged to hold on to their 
bundles of shares - for both 
water and electricity - and to 

European investors 
are likely to be keen 
on electricity. The 
UK’s recent entry 
into the ERM will 
make electricity 
shares appear a 
safer investment 
since currency fluc- 
tuation is limited. 

trade foil packages instead of 
breaking them up Into the 
companies they fancy once the 

nffor ha$ rfreu»d- Thk is aimed 

at reducing the flowback of the 
shares to the home market 
which has previously led to 
accusations that the govern- 
ment has sold shares in priva- 
tised companies to foreigners 
lookin g to cash in a quick 
profit. 

Mr Clearfield says he would 
now like to break up his water 
packages nd trade the compa- 
nies individually, but so far he 
baa had no time to do so. 

The electricity offering in 

th e US will be made through 
the newly-liberalised private 
placement market - so-called 
rule 144a wiartret: — and as a 



result will be available only to 
institutional buyers - — those 
with holdings of SlOOm or more 
in securities. The size of the 
offering is mooted at $600m- 
$lbn of shares in the US which 
would be more than three 
times the size of the largest 
offer so far through 144a. 

In Japan, the electricity offer 
will take a similar route as a 
Public Offering Without a List- 
ing (Powi) which was pio- 
neered last year for water 
shares. However, most of the 
Japanese shares will be mar- 
keted to retail Investors which 
have been enthusiastic buyers 
of UK privatised companies in 
the past. 

The turbulence on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange has dampened 
some of that enthusiasm, and 
Japanese investors were net 
sellers for foreign stocks in. 
August for the first time in 
many months. But as one bro- 
kerage official comments: “It's 
not a good time to be selling 
anything In Tokyo, but with 
this, the magic word ‘privatisa- 
tion’ should give us an easy 
ride.” 

Similarly in Europe; Swiss. 
French and to some extent, 
German retail investors, are 
likely to be keen on electricity. 
The UK’s recent retry into the 
Exchange Rate Mechanism will 
make electricity shares appear 
a safer investment since 
currency fluctuation is limit- 
ed. 

Water shares performed well 
for continental investors and 
left a good taste as have so 
many of the UK’s privatisa- 
tions. The roadshows are due 
to begin in early November 
when it will be easier to gauge 
the extent of European inter- 
est. 

In the US. sterling's strength 
could put some Investors off 
electricity, but although some 
US investors got burned with 
the BP sale, they appreciate 
the philosophy b ehind the sell- 
offs and have an eye for a good 
buy. 

Extra coverage of the interna- 
tional equities market will 
• on this page on Wednes- 
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LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 


THE FUTURES MARKET began to 
reassert its importance yesterday, 
leading UK stocks first higher and 
then lower. In traded options. 
dealing was lifted by activity 
related to the expiry of October 
contracts. 

The December FT-SE 100 index 
began strongly, moving to a pre- 
mium of 80-85 points to the cash 
index during the opening minutes 
of the session, compared with 59 
at the previous dose. 

The large premium encouraged 
arbitrageurs to sell futures and 
buy stock, which lifted the cash 
market But the gains were not 
sustained and strong selling 
developed, said to be by Goldman 
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• First Dealings Oct 15 
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Sachs and S. G. Warburg. 

December FT-SE finished at 
2.123. down 38 points on the day 
and its premium over the cash 
index ended at 41 points, slightly 
below lair value. 

In traded options, the expiry of 
the October stocks today boosted 
activity as Investors dosed posi- 
tions and rolled them over into 
future months. 

A total of 35,973 contracts 
changed hands, up slightly on the 
day. and was divided between 
20,940 calls and 15.033 puts. The 
FT-SE Index traded 6,551, includ- 
ing 3.039 calls and 3312 puts. The 
most popular series was the 
December 2,100 puts. 

CALLS ms 

fall m Od Jw far Bet Jw far 

Tnhlpr 180 18 32 » lb IS 18 

«»> 200 A 12 22 IS 25 30 

220 Vt 7 14 28 « 42 

BN BtaNiS 300 21 37 45 1 8 13 

ram) 330 1 IS 27 12 20 24 

360 1 7 15 42 43 44 

totatr UO 57 78 97 2 15 22 

nS3) bSO ID 47 66 3 32 41 

700 1 24 42 50 55 bO 

300 3b 48 58 1 5 11 

330 7 28 38 3 17 22 

3b0 1 15 29 28 32 37 


Among the stock options, 
Marta & Spencer was the busiest, 
with 2£59 changing hands. Inves- 
tors bought back October 240 
calls and sold April 260 calls. The 
January 260 calls were also 
actively dealt 

Rolls-Royce continued to be 
widely traded among marketmak- 
ers. The turnover ot 2.462 con- 
tracts was boosted by James 
Cape! buying 1,000 March 180 
puts and selling 1,000 December 
180 puts. Dealing In Boots was 
swollen by expiry business and ft 
traded 1,864. Next on the list was 
BP (1,824), where puts predomi- 
nated; followed by British Tele- 
com (1,461). 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


Mt Charlotte says no to 
‘absurd’ Brierley bid 


By Andrew Bofger 

MOUNT Charlotte Invest' 
meats, Britain's second biggest 
hotels group, yesterday urged 
shareholders to reject the 73p 
per share offer from Brierley 
Investments (BIL). the New 
Zealand company founded by 
the entrepreneur Sir Ron Brier- 
ley. 

Mount Charlotte said the 
offer, which values the group 
at £644m* represented a 40 per 
cent discount to Mount Char- 
lotte’s net asset value of 122p a 
share. Mount Charlotte shares 
yesterday closed ftp lower at 
68ftp. 

Mr Robert Feel, Mount Char- 
lotte’s chief executive, said: “It 
would be absurd for sharehold- 
ers to accept this offer. 
Frankly, if we chose to liqui- 
date the company ourselves at 
today’s asset values, it would 
be worth 105p per share after 
an estimated Capital Gains Tax 
charge of l.7p per share.” 

BIL launched its bid last 


wirmth after acquiring a 10.1 
per cent stake in Mount Char- 
lotte from the Kuwait Invest- 
ment Office. Since the New 
Zealand group already had a 
stake of 208 per cent, the pur- 
chase obliged it to make an 
offer for all the remaining 
shares. 

BIL insisted that the bid was 
not in any way hostile and said 
it would wish the existing 
management at Mount Char- 
lotte to continue running the 
group, which with nearly 
14,000 rooms in the UK is sec- 
ond only to Trusthouse Forte. 

BIL also said it would be 
happy with anything between 
a 40 per cent stake and fun 
control. 

Mr Peel said he had ainwwt 
completed the integration of 
Thistle Hotels, which Mount 
Charlotte bought last Septem- 
ber for £644m from Scottish 
and Newcastle Breweries. 

Pre-tax profits were forecast 


to rise from £47.6m to not 
less than £S2m for the current 
year. 

Mount Charlotte expects to 
lift the dividend far the year to 
December 30 to 1.48p, an 
increase of 14.7 per cent Earn- 
ings per share are forecast at 
Sp. down 14 per cent 

The share price has fallen 
sharply since last year because 
of market concent about delays 
in planned asset disposals. Mr 
Peel said at the time erf the 
Thistle deal £h«t be to 

raise from sales has 

so far raised only £85m. 

Mr Peel said Mount Char- 
lotte’s gearing was 55 per cent 
below the level erf competitors 
such as Queens Moat Bouses 
and Ladbroke Group. Hie expec- 
ted to complete the rest of the 
disposals by next year. 

BIL said only that its offer 
represented a prospective exit 
multiple of 14.6 times. 

See Lex 


Tilbury hits Lilley profits 


Lilley 


Share price (pence) 
75 



By Andrew Taylor, Construction Correspondent 

LILLET, the Scottish-based 
construction group, said yes- 
terday that the cost of acquir- 
ing a 29.9 per cent stake in 
Tilbury, a rival construction 
group, had reduced profits by 
£785,000 in the first six months 
of this year. 

Lilley was left with its hold- 
ing after a £137m bid to acquire 
Tilbury narrowly failed last 
summer. 

Since then Philip p Hermann, 
the West German construction, 
company, has also bought a 
14.05 per cent stake in 110)017. 

Mr Bob Rankin, the chief 
executive, said pre-tax profits 
the first half of SflOhad fallen 
by 20 per cent, from £8.16m to 
£6.52m 

Turnover increased from 
£99.73m to £118. 4m. 

Profits would have fallen by 
only 10 per cent if the cost of 
holding the Tilbury stake had 
been excluded, he said. 

Ea rnings per share fell from 
4A5p to 3-35p. The Interim divi- 
dend is again lp. 

Tilbury, which two weeks 
ago antwwmrpd an 8 per cent 
fall to £9-44m in first half pre- 
tax profits, contributed £L39m 
of operating profits to Lilley. 

This was reduced to a net 
loss of £785,000 after interest 
charges of £3-17m on the £40m 
of borrowings raised to acquire 
the Tilbury stake. 

Lilley, which has made a 
series of acquisitions during 
the past 12 months, paid £4.6m 
interest in the half, compared 


with £670.000 interest received. 

Borrowings at the end of 
June stood at £70m, against 
shareholders funds of 

“Gearing comes down to 
about 85 per cent if the debt 
associated with Tilbury is 
taken fatn acco unt The inter - 
est cover is 2.4 times, 0 said Mr 

RaTilrin 

Hie said the group’s contract- 
ing and specialist construction 
and equipment divisions per- 
formed well and increased 
their combined turnover by 21 
per cent and operating profits 
by 76 per cent. 

Contracting profits were 
£5.23m (£3 .34m), and specialist 
activities £3jfrn (£L51m). 

- In property development and 
housebuilding, however, profit 
fell sharply from £2.64m to 
£233,000 after a £2.lm write 


• down in land values in vo l v in g 
two property deals. 

• COMMENT 

Lilley’s mix of businesses 
should have made it a good 

defensive play hi a construc- 
tion sector suffering badly 
from a sharp downturn in resi- 
dential ftwiwiaw-iiii prop- 
erty investment Its exposure 
to housing is relatively low. 
About 60 per cent of its con- 
struction order is in growth 
areas such as water, roads, air- 
ports and other i nfrastr uc ture , 
as well as a lot of onshore 
work fra: the North Sea ofi and 
gas industry. The share price, 
however, tell 5%p yesterday to 
a low for the year of 45 ftp. The 
stock market remains con- 
cerned about the balance sheet 
fallowing a string of acquisi- 
tions. Gearing, even without 
the Tilbury stake, remains 
high; and this does not take 
into account another £40m of 
balance sheet debt in property 
joint ventures. The low expo- 
sure to housing means the 
company is l ess likely to be 
regarded as a major invest- 
ment opportunity when senti- 
ment eventually turns in 
favour of housing. Meanwhile, 
the shares are unlikely to go 
anywhere until the Tilbury sit- 
uation is resolved. It might be 
better to sell that stake even If 
ft means a loss. Profit forecasts 
far the year vary from less 

than 614m tO tlBm, c ompare d 

with £19m in 1989. 


Propeller completes sub-underwriting 


PROPELLER, the troubled 
casual wear distributor, said 
yesterday that sub-underwrit- 
ing erf a planned 3-for-2 rights 
issue designed to shore up its 
stretched financial position 
had been completed, writes 
daze Fearson. 

The sub-underwriters of the 


S2.25m issue are lenders to the 
company. It is folly underwrit- 
ten by Brown Shipley Stock- 
broking. 

Propeller now hopes to dis- 
patch a circular on Friday ask- 
ing shareholders to approve 
the issue. 

Sub-tuiderwriting was 


delayed last week when Corton 
Beech, USM-quoted mini-con- 
glomerate which holds 
2L9 per cent of the Propeller 
shares, went into receiver 
ship. 

Brown Shipley has now been 
suited as trustee for the 
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UK setback 
pegs growth 
at Attwoods 
to £28.5m 

By Juliet Sychrava 

ATTWOODS, the waste 
disposal company which has 
much of its business in the US, 
yesterday reported a 422 per 
cent increase in pre-tax profits 
to £2S2m in the year to July 
3L 

The downturn in the UK 
construction sector pushed UK 
earnings down an unexpected 
36 per cent and left overall 
profits at the bottom', of the 
City’s range of forecasts. 

naming s from the US waste 
dis posal business, which made 
up 80 per cent of total pre-tax 
profits, were by contrast 
slightly better than expected, 
up 55 per cent on the previous 
year. MedX, the company’; 
clinical waste disposal bnsi 
ness did especially well, up 40 
per cent on the previous year. 


Attwoods 
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Turnover rose by 72 per cent 
to £232m. Of the revenue 
growth figure, Attwoods said 
15 per cent was organic and 57 
per cent came from acquisi- 
tions. 

Earnings per share rose 20 
per cent to 25.14p. A final divi- 
dend of 6J3p brought the total 
dividend to 9.5p per share, 
compared with 8p last year. 

Mr Ken Foreman, chairman 


said: “Trading in the cur re nt 
year has commenced well, but 
should the economic climate in 
the US further deteriorate, our 
past record of growth could be 
difficult to maintain, al least 
in the short term. The 
long-term future, however, 
looks both promising and 

writi ng .” 

Most dramatic growth came 
from Omega, the portable sani- 
tation business in Germany 
acquir ed last May. where sea- 
sonal summer demand first 
registered in the results, 
bringing total profits in 
Europe np from £916,000 to 
£284m. 

After its ££2m rights issue 
in June, the company was able 
to reduce gearing from 92 per 
cent at July 31 last year to 23 
per cent. 

• COMMENT 

Mr Foreman’s expectation of 
around 15-20 per cent internal 
growth across all the com- 
pany’s businesses in the year 
to July 91 looks realistic - 
but two possible clouds on an 
otherwise bright horizon are 
prompting some analysts to 
drop forecasts closer to 10 per 
cent The first is that a weaker 
US dollar against sterling 
could depress the company’s 
reported earnings next year. 
The second is Out a company 
that gener a tes around 80 per 
cent of its earnings in the US 
cannot be invulnerable to 
recession, a point Mr Foreman 
made himself. Recessionary 
fears, despite Foreman’s cau- 
tionary words, could also be 
overdone. Mlndis Industrial 
Corporation, the recycling 
business acquired in 1989, is at 
least one operation Hr Fore- 
man expects to be reasonably 
recession-proof. Add to this 
the effect of new acquisitions 
appearing for the first time 
next year, pins a dash of hid 
speculation relating to Laid- 
law’s stake In the company, 
and it is not difficult to see 
why analysts are talking 
about £41m pre-tax and EPS of 
28p upwards for next year. A 
inice of 426p, down 12p, puts 
the shares on a prospective p/e 
ratio of 15, well above the 
market average, but still rea- 
sonable against take-out valu- 
ations in the sector. 
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Polly Peck shares drop in Zurich 


By Richard Waters and Simon London 


SHARES AND bonds in Polly 
Feck International, the trou- 
bled fruit electronics and lei- 
sure group, plunged on the 
Zurich Stock Exchange yester- 
day after a three-week trading 
suspension was lifted. 

The shares started trading at 
2.25 cents (90p). but within 
three minutes had plummeted 
to just 05 cents, before recov- 
ering to close at 1 cent 
This valued the group at 
only around £l80m, compared 
with more than £2bn earlier 
fills year £486m at the rime 
shares were suspended. 

Polly Peck’s six Swiss bond 
issues promptly lost around 
frftif their value. 

Zurich's decision to relist the 
securities, which were last 
traded on September 21, 
brought consternation in Lon- 


don, where a trading suspen- 
sion remains in force. 

Although UK investors were 
able to deal through Zurich, If 
they could find a broker to 
handle their orders, members 
of the International Stock 
Exchange are forbidden fry the 
market’s rules from denting in 
another market if London 
remains dosed. 

This means that market 
makers, some of whom were 
caught with large numbers of 
shares during the frenzied 
trading in the run np to the 
suspension in London, were 
lmflhie to nfflreui shares in Zur- 
ich yesterday. 

The 1SE said it had received 
calls from members asking 
why it had not relisted the 
shares, although it refused to 
say whether these amounted to 


“co mpl a in ts”. A decision had 
been taken not to allow trading 
to recommence tmtil Coopers A 
Lybrand Deloitte, the accoun- 
tancy firm, had produced a 
report into Polly Peck’s 
finances, it said. 

The Zurich exchange said it 
had decided to rdist the shares 
and bonds mwf more informa- 
tion was now available to 
investors than at the thw* they 
were suspended, and because 
investors did not want to wait 
another month for the Coopers 
report before being able to 
trade. 

The BE had been warned in 
advance and neither approved 
nor disapproved, Zurich said - 
a comment confirmed by the 
EE. 

Typical of the performance 
erf Polly Peck’s bonds was the 


5ft per cent bond due 1993, 
which was trading at a price of 
around 35 per cent in late after- 
noon yesterday, having been 
suspended on September 21 at 
69 per cent .... , 

The 6ft per cent bond due 
for redemption on November 
19 fared slightly better, trading 
at 80 per cent against a pre- 
suspension price of 97% pa 

ce nt. 

Polly Peck is believed to 
have covered the redemption 
payments on this issue in its 
c a sh flow projections. 

Dealers in Switzerland 
reported that the mark-down 
tmri place against a back- 
ground of relatively tight trad- 
ing volume, suggesting that it 
reflects market makers’ assess- 
ment of value, rather than a 
massive retail sell-ofL 


Weak demand means St Ives 9 growth ends 


By Richard Gourfay 

TOUGH TIMES in ma garinA 
and commercial printing yes- 
terday ended a run of impres- 
sive growth at St Ives, 
Britain’s biggest independent 
printer, when the company 
announced pre-tax profits for 
the year to July 31 np only 1 
per cent. 

The pretax figure of £29.1m 
was achieved on tmno w n* np 
25 per cent to £226m, although 
margins were only l per cent 
lower if the turnover of four 
acquisitions St Ives made in 
the year was stripped out, the 
company said. 

During the year the acquisi- 
tions accounted for most of an 
18 per cent increase in sales, 
and distribution costs and 
administrative expenses up 22 
per craft. 

Mr Robert Gavron, the chair- 
man, said weakness in demand 
in the books, magazines, finan- 
cial »^<l c ommarmsl printing 
areas had hit volume and 
prices. Trading in the short 
term would be “extremely diffi- 
cult" and pro fi ts would depend 
on when the economy 
round. 

The board recommended a 
final dividend of 82p, malring a 
total for the year of 5p, up 18 
per cent an 1989. The shines 
closed np 5p at 180p. 

St Ives spent £11 Sm in cash 
on its four acquisitions. They 
were Weiss of Miami, which 
prints Time, Readers Digest 
and Newsweek, Talbot, a small 
electronic pihHsMng company, 
and- two airmail packag in g com- 
panies. 

The company also spent 
cam cash on fixed assets, com- 
pleting a £l00m investment 
programme over four years. 
Despite tills cash outflow, St 
Ives ended the year with no 
net _ 

St Ives bought Weiss 



Robert Gavnm: volumes and prices were lower and trading in the short-term would be difficult. . 


it paid £13.5m is goodwill, 
which it has written off against 
reserves, reducing the mm of 
the balance sheet from £83m to 
£74m. 

Tbe company also made an 
extraordinary provision of 
£IJ5m, including £450,000 after 
tax for costs already incurred 
in an aborted purchase of Hnn- 
terPrint, the ailing print com- 
pany. The balance relates to 
costs St Ives expects to incur 
o v er the next 18 months for the 
closure of two West Country 
factories and -the cost of redun- 
dancies and relocating in a 
new larger site near Bodmin. 

• COMMENT 

It is unsurprising that the 


gloss should leave tills print- 
er’s earnings record at a time 
when advertising levels, and 
therefore magazine pagination, 
are at their wor st for over & 
decade- Preventing any fen in 
profits from sectors that are all 
being squeezed is a tribute to 
bow tightly tile St Ives ship fa 
still run. 

v *iirthpnw¥r p | Hv> company's 
inves tmen t programme in new 
web of&et plant, tight cost con- 
trol and the pressure it has 
brought to bear on its- suppli- 
ers has raised productivity so 
that it is well placed to taka 
advantage of any retrenchment 
within the industr y. 

It may be that picking up 
business from wi m p a niew going 


to the wall at retrenching, fite 
HunterPrint, may be a Ives' 
best chance of substantially 
inc reasing warfa* sbare hi the 
UK in a mature and competi- 
tive industry.: 

Abroad, ea rn i n gs mome nt um 
may be restored through fur- 
ther expansion in the US. It 
remains to be seen if the group 
follows its ' first tentative 
moves into the fragmented 
packag in g industry with more 
acquisitions. Assuming pre-tax 
profits of £3&7m for 1991 and 
eamingB per-share erf 2Q2p and 
a prospective multiple of 8.8 
thnaa nnrnhig a would malm thy 

shares look cheap in moire cer- 
tain times. ■ 


Paterson Zochonis advances to £25.03m 


By Clare Pearson 

PATERSON ZOCHONIS, the 
west African trader and manu- 
facturer of detergents and Cus- 
sons Imperial Leather toilet- 
ries, yesterday r epor ted pre-tax 
profits up from £23.39m to 
£25.Q3m in the year ended May 
81 1990. The share price was 
unmoved at 300p, the low few 
the year. 

Mr Alan Whittaker, finance 
director, said it was too early 
to predict any improvement in 
the group’s substantial Niger- 
mu operations rit ^iiindn|r from 
higher oil prices. 

The company was waiting to 
see whether prices would be 
sustained long enough to boost 
revenues of oil-producing 
Nigeria. 

But even if they were, said 
Mr Whittaker, the Nigerian 
government’s commitment to 
fighting inflation was likely to 
make it some time before the 
benefits were allowed to filter 


through to the local economy. 
Meanwhile, the group’s other 
west African markets would be 
adversely affected by higher 
energy prices. 

Mr Whittaker said the Niger- 
ian naira had depredated by 16 
per cent against strafing dur- 
ing the period. Despite this , 
and the “broadly successful" 
anti-inflationary policies in 
Nigeria, the 40 per cent-owned 
company there put in £4.4m 
(£3-33m) to group profits. 

In the UK, the Cussans toi- 
letries business made progress 
in turnover, profits and market 
share. The Pearl soap range 
was relaunched during the 
year. Expans io n is planned at 
Cussons Australia while in 
south east Asia the company is 
working on improving plant 
and c reating distribution net- 
works. 

The Interparco group of com- 
panies in Francophone contin- 


ued in losses. 

PZ group turnover increased 
to £224A4m 0 520556m) and gen- 
erated operating profits of 
£9.8m (£9.2 6m). Investment 
income rose to £17.97m 
(£l6J33m), while interest pay- 
able Increased to £7.l4m 
(£6. 03m). 

Earnings per share were 
30.51 p (30.l4p). The final dtvt 
dend fa lifted to 74p making- 
9.45p (8j6pl 


Economic gloom in west Africa 
has been casting a long 
shadow over Paterson 
Zochonis* strongly-branded toi- 
letry products for so long that 
the outsider might be fo rg i ve n 
for wondering why investors 
countenance this unhappy 
position. They also mi^ft ques- 
tion why it continues to S CHI 
a cash pOe now wrath about 
£112m net of hank- loans. The 


key Is, of course, that the 
Zochonis family has controlled 
the majority of the shares for 
as many . years as anyone can 
remember so institutional 
interest In the company's for- 
tunes fa decidedly weak. 
Though nothing ever really 
seems to change at Zochonis, 
just at the m o m e nt the outlook 
fa looking a little more cheerful 
in Nigeria while moves to bufid 
own-distribution networks for 
Cussons in south-east Asia 
appear promising. However, 
taking into account flattish 
income from investments 
mostly in sterling deposits, an 
even grimmer performance 
from the Interparco trading 
operation, pre-tax profits for 
the current year are likely only 
to better last year's by P-im or 
so. Given their cash backing; 
the shares are spectacularly 
defensive on a prospective p/e 
of about 92 
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Find the perfect luxury 
holiday in the 
WEEKEND FT. 

HOLIDAYS AND 
TRAVEL appears every 
Saturday. 

Order your copy today. 
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The Fi n a nci a l Times proposes to publish this 
survey on: 

12 NOVEMBER 1990 

For a full editorial synopsis and advertisement 
details, please contact: 

timkingham 

on 071-873 3606 

or write to him at: 

Number One 
Southwark Bridge 
London 
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Where do you stand on nuclear power? 

Well, wherever it is, one thing is for sure. Nuclear waste cannot be 
ignored. And just like the issue, it's unlikely to go away. 

For the fact is, even if nuclear energy production ceased tomorrow, we 
would still have to deal with waste that has been, produced in the past. 

In the last 30 years, British Nuclear Fuels has been concerned with 
the whole nuclear fuel cycle. 

From the manufacture of fuel to the management of waste. Few 
countries could challenge the experience we have. 

We are spending over £,2 billion on a programme which allows us to 
continue dealing safely with nuclear waste. 

So what exactly is nuclear waste? A major misconception is that it is 
all the same. Not true. In fact, it falls into three distinct types which 
y emit varying intensities of radiation. 

11 | ,B " m Consequently, they are dealt with in completely 

— « different ways. The most radioactive is Hi g h Level Waste, which 
results from reprocessing spent nuclear fuel. 

We can recycle at least 97% of spent fuel into new fuel. 

It is the remaining 3% waste that must be carefully dealt with- 


THE ISSUE 
CANNOT 


COOL AIR INLET 


At present, high level waste is stored as a liquid inside double-walled, 
cooled stainless steel tanks enclosed in thick concrete walls. 

However; we have brought into operation a process called Vitrification^ 
in which liquid waste is converted into glass and sealed inside stainless steel 
containers to be kept safe for the indefinite future. 

This method reduces the waste to l h of its original volume. 

Or; to look at it another way, all the high level waste produced at 
Sellafield in the last 30 years could be contained in just 4 double-decker buses. 

A far less radioactive type of nuclear waste, known as Intermediate Level 
Waste, occurs when the nuclear fuel rods are stripped in the first mechanical 
stage of reprocessing. 

The scrap metal, sludge, and residues that are involved in this operation 
are sealed in cement inside steel drums, and stored in our special encapsulation 
plant until a suitable long-term home has been found. 

At the moment, sites at Sellafield and at Dounreay in Scotland are 
under scrutiny from geologists to see whether either is suitable for a deep 
underground repository. 

The least radioactive waste of all is Low Level Waste , such as paper towels, 
gloves, protective clothing and laboratory equipment which not only come 
from the nuclear industry but from hospitals, research laboratories and 
other industries where radioactive materials are handled. 

Despite the fact that radiation from low level waste is negligible, we 
take no chances. 

At Drigg in Cumbria, weVe built and use a concrete vault the size of 12 
football pitches, and we are developing a method of compacting this type of 
waste, which means Drigg won’t be full until well into the 21st Century. 

If you’d like to know more about the way we manage nuclear waste 
write to Information Services, Risley, Warrington WA3 6AS for our nuclear 
waste brochure, or our video. 

Better still why not come and visit us at the Sellafield Visitors Centre. 
Because, anything you want to know about waste management is contained 
within it. 

BRITISH NUCLEAR FUELS 

Managing waste at Sellafield. 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


Thorntons rises 
14% on resilient 
chocolate demand 


By Jane Fuller 

THE UK PUBLIC’S taste for 
chocolate proved relatively 
resilient to the squeeze on con- 
sumer spending; according to 
Thorntons, the family-con- 
trolled manufacturer and 
retailer which Increased pre- 
tax profit by 14 per cent to 
£11.3lm in the 53 weeks to 
June 30. 

The taxable figure, which 
compared with £9 -89m for the 
previous 52 weeks, was made 
on turnover up 25 per cent to 
£7fi.12m (£60.79m). The figures 
included a £6.9m sales contri- 
bution, but only a small 
amount of profit, from the 64- 
outlet French confectionery 
business acquired in Septem- 
ber last year. Also during the 
year, the group sold Mary Mor- 
rison, its greeting card retailer. 

Mr John Thornton, chair- 
man, said turnover in UK 
retailing was up by 15 per cent 
to £52.4m. The number of 
shops increased by 17 to 205 
and the number of franchises 
by 21 to 138. Like-for-like 
growth was about 65 per cent, 
with the second half providing 
the greater Improvement - 
Father's Day had been a partic- 
ular success. 

Because the shops offered a 
lot of low-ticket items, they 
were insulated against the 
spending squeeze. “People still 
have to treat themselves to 
something,” he said. 

Sales to other retailers, 
in rinding Marks and Spencer, 
grew by 18 per cent to £9£m. 
and a start was made on its 
selling ice cream through 
supermarkets. 

The two French acquisitions, 
one of which had been loss- 
making, had been combined, 
enabling an office and some 
shops to be sold, bringing in 
£L3zn rincB the year -end. Cen- 
tral distribution had reduced 
stock holding and chocolate 


ranges had been introduced 
from the UK, mostly under the 
French brand name Martial. 

The profit contribution from 
property sales increased to 
£783,000 (£608,000). 

Interest received fell to 
£388,000 (£799,000) and gearing 
stood at 5 per cent in 
June. 

Earnings per share, benefit- 
ing from an over-provision for 
taxation, rose to 12^4p (10.19p). 
It would have been ll.7p with- 
out the tax distortion. 

A final dividend of 2.2p 
makes a total of 33p (2.5p). 

• COMMENT 

Although the like-for-like 
growth was slower t han it 
might have been in a more 
buoyant period, Thorntons cer- 
tainly established its defensive 
credentials with these figures. 
It maintained good margins 
with the help of a 12 per cent 
improvement in productivity, 
in a year in which capital 
spending peaked at about 
£13m- It also got rid of the non- 
core Mary Morrison business 
and achieved a smaD profit in 
France, the tumxound coming 
more quickly than had been 
anticipated. It also made 
encouraging noises about the 
French response to its waxes, 
which have been adapted to a 
less sweet tooth. Meanwhile 
further progress is being made 
in the UK via shop o2penings 


and sales to other retailers. A 
forecast pre-tax profit of 
approaching £13m this year 
gives a prospective multiple of 
just over 9 on yesterday's dos- 
ing price of U9p. Not only is 
tiie share price below the May 
1988 flotation price of 125p, but 
also the rating - tarred with 
the small company brush — 
has gone from a premium to a 
discount. It now looks worth 
buying. 


Chelsea Artisans founder 
stands down as chairman 


By Jane Fuller 

MR ROGER LEACH, founder 
of Chelsea Artisans, the Third. 
Market-quoted maker of spe- 
cialist glass panelling, has 
resigned as chairman and 
director of the loss-making 
company, which is now 
centring its attention on the 
commercial exploitation of 
the products he helped to 
develop. 

Mr Leach still owns nearly 
30 per cent of the equity and 
has participated in a £61,000 
directors* loan to the comp 
any. 

His successor Mr Tim Jen- 
kins said: “His forte is develop- 
ing new products” and the 
company now bad to -concen- 
trate on manufacturing and 
selling the products that have 
been developed." 

The biggest drain on 
resources had been the Chro- 
matic process for putting a col- 


oured film an gtewt panels for 
buildings. 

The company, which lost 
£61,000 on turnover of £234m 
last year, had sunk a total of 
£L5m into developing tiie prod- 
uct. “We almost ran out of 
money at the mid of the pro- 
cess,” said Mr Jenkins. 

In September, the company’s 
accounts were qualified by the 
auditors because of a question 
about adequate banking 
arrangements. Mr Jenkins said 
the FennoScandia Bank had 
now added £200 <000 to its exist- 
ing loan facility, making a 
total of £Llm. The company 
had agreed to grant the bank 
an option over 15 per cent of 
the fully diluted share 
capital. 

Both ICI and PiUdngton 
have provided technical help 
with the development of Chro- 
matic. 


Maggie Urry details the MMC’s findings on the GrandMet/Elders suggested pubs-for-breweries deal 
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NATIONAL 


NOTICE 

to the holders of those of the 

£42,000.000 AMORTISING SUBORDINATED FLOATING 
RATE SERIAL NOTES 
DUE 1997 

presently ouTawncSng 
(the "Notes") 

formerly of 

ABBEY NATIONAL pic ("Abbey National") 
but now of 

ABBEY NATIONAL TREASURY SEHV1CES pic ("ANTS") 

c o nsti t u ted by a Trust Deed (the 'Trust Deed") dated 3rd Aprs, 1989 and 
made bet w een Abbey National BuOdtag Society end The Law Debenture 
Trust Corpora t ion p.I.e. ft he Tmatee'T as Trustee for die holders of the 
Notes, ea modified by a first Supplemental Trust Deed (the “first Supple- 
ment*! Trust Deed") dated 10th July. 1989 end made between the same 
parties and Abbey National 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 
NOTES THAT: — 

n Abbey National requested the Trustee to eaeardee its powers under die 
Terms and Conditions of the Notes and the Trust Deed no agree to the 
sub s titution In the place of Abbey National of ANTS as the principal 
debtor in respect of the Notes and the . interest coupons appertaining 
thereto and under the Trust Daed on the basis that Abbey N ation al woiid 
guarantee the obligations of ANTS thereby incurred (ANTS'S DabBty 
under such obligations and Abbey National's Cattkty under such guaran- 
tee being subordinated in an equivalent manner and to an eqiAraiant 
exuntaa Abbey National's existing obfigations as principal debtor under 
the Notes): 

(H) the Trustee, being of the opinion that such substitution and aub or tti na ted 
gua ra ntee re f erred to in (Q above are not materiatiy prejudicial to the 
interests of the holders of the Notes, has concreted In the im plements- 
ffcm of auch substitution end has accepted such subordinated guarantee, 
in each case with aftact on and from 3rd October, 1990; and 
(SQ such sub s titution has been Imp l e ment e d by, and such subordinated 
guarantee hea been given at. the Second Supplemental Trust Deed dated 
24th September. 1990 made between Abbey National, ANTS and the 
Trustee. 

The Notes remain feted on the Luxembourg Sax* E x change but uritli effect 
on and from’ 3rd October, 1990. as securities of ANTS, under the 
j i snominetion of Abbey National Buflcfing Society (now Abbey Nati o ns ! pic) 
foBowed by the denomination of ANTS. The definitive Notes aid rahntve 
interest coupons now in baa wi remain vaHd. but as ofaBgadORs erf ANTS, 
and ac c ordingly wffl not be caBed In for replace me nt. 

Copies of the Trust Deed, the first Supplemental Trust Deed and the Second 
Supplemental Treat Deed referred to in OK) above and the Terms and 
C ondi tio ns at tiie Notes as modified to reflect ihe substitution of ANTS In 
of Abbey National as principal debtor and the subonfinated guarant e e 
of Abbey National era available for inspection and. In the ease only of such 
modified Terms and CondMons. collection at the specified office of each of 
xha Paying Agents. 

Dated 17th October. 1990 

Issued by: 

ABBEY NATIONAL pic end 

ABBEY NATIONAL TREASURY SERVICES pic. 


Higher beer prices and reduced choice 
expected to result from proposed merger 


WHOLESALE BEER prices 
would be higher and local con- 
sumer choice be narrower if 
the Grand Metropolitan/Elders 
pubs-for-breweries swap went 
through as originally envis- 
aged by Its proponents, the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission has freinri , 

The report on the deal, pub- 
lished yesterday, also said that 
undertakings offered by the 
two sides were not sufficient to 
alleviate the adverse effects of 
the merger of the brewing 
interests. 

The MMC proposed its own 
list of recommendations. 
Unless these were imple- 
mented “the mergers of the 
parties’ brewing and retailing 
Interests should not be 
allowed”. 

The deal has three elements. 
GrandMet, a drinks, food, pubs 
and restaurants group, would 
sell Its four breweries to 
Elders, to be added to Elders’ 
three Courage breweries. One 
of the GrandMet breweries and 
440 pubs might be sold to an 
outside party. 

The merger would reduce 
the number of national brew- 
ers from six to five, which the 
MMC report said, “would sig- 
nificantly increase concentra- 
tion". 

Although the two sides were 
relatively weak competitors at 
present the combined brewery 
business would have a «mrb* 
shar e of more than 20 per emit. 
With Bass, the UK’s largest 
brewer, holding 22 per cent, 
this would mean two groups 
having more than 40 per cent. 

The MMC was told that 
although there was substantial 
spare capacity in the UK brew- 
ing industry domestic beer 
prices had risen in real terms. 
Between July 1987 and July 
1969 the price of a pant of bitter 
or lager, excluding duty 
tax, rose nearly 7 per cent 
more than inflation. 

The two sides estimated that 
a merger of their breweries 
would lead to 15 per cent cost 
savings. However, other par- 








1976 

1985 

1989 

Total market 

By type of beer 
Ale** Laser 

. By type of outlet 

Tied on-trade Free on-trade 

Off-trade 

GrandMet 

13 

12 

11 

S 

13 

9 

12 

14 

Courage 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

8 

10 

Totaft 

22 

21 

20 

18 

23 

19 

20 

24 

Allied 

17 

13 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

11 

Bass 

20 

22 

22 

20 

24 

21 



Whitbread 

13 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

13 

13 

S&N 

AH national 

11 

10 

10 

13 

7 

5 

13 

15 
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83 

78 

77 

75 

78 

68 

85 
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Beer market has 
shown little change 
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ties which gave evidence to the 
MMC fh^nght it unlikely these 
savings would all be passed on 
to customers. 

The MMC decided that the 
adverse effects of the merger 
outweighed the benefits. It rec- 
ommended that it should only 
be allowed if the combined 
group’s market share was cut 
to IS per cent by further sales 
of brands or capacity. An argu- 
ment from the deal’s propo- 
nents that the combined mar- 
ket share would fall to 155 per 
cent anyway did not cut much 
ice. 

The second and third ele- 
ments of the deal would result 
in pnflh side having a 50 per 
cent share in Inntrepreneurial 
Estates (IEL) which would 
operate the Courage pubs and 
buy 3565 imbs from GrandMet. 
It would than sell 1,540 pubs 
ending up with 6350 pubs. Of 


these 570 would be leased to 
GrandMet which would also 
keep 1,160 pubs. 

Of the total held between 
EEL and GrandMet more than 
6,500 pubs would be "tied” to 
the post-merger Courage brew- 
eries. The tie, under which a 
landlord is required to buy 
beer from the brewery which 
ultimately owns the pub, is an 
important feature of the UK 
brewing industry. It was 
attacked in the MMCs report 
on the industry last year 
the government has introduced 
a measure — the “tied 
order" - to weaken 

it. 

The report said that after the 
deal 30 per cent of the pubs 
tied to the national brewers 
would be tied to Courage. The 
parties propose that supply 
agreements between Courage 
and the pubs would start to 
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unwind after five years and 
end completely by 2Q0L 

However, the MMC felt that 
this was not rapid enough and 
recommended that the tie to all 
the IEL and GrandMet pubs 
should end after five years 
from the merger. The offer 
from the parties that L067 pubs 
more than required by the tied 
estate order should he released 
by November 1992 was made 
into a recommendation. 

The MMC was also con- 
cerned about the concentration 
of Courage tied pubs within lic- 
ensing districts. This could 
push up local retail prices and 
reduce consumer choice, it 
said. It recommended that by 
November 1992 not more than 
25 per cent of on-licenced prem- 
ises should be tied to Courage 
in any petty sessional district. 
The parties had offered to 
reduce the concentration to 20 
percent. 

The MMC also looked at 
whether Elders having half the 
voting rights in IEL would 
allow Coinage to put pressure 
On the pubs twimta and man , 
agers. Elders offered to put its 
voting rights into a trust and 
the MMC recommended that 
this should be dime. 

Eiders JXL and Grand Metro- 
politan. A report on the merger 
situations. Cmnd 1227, SMSO 
£8.70 


UTILE has changed in the 
beer market, the MMC report 
says repeatedly, since the 
Commission's report on the 
brewing industry — The Sup- 
ply of Beer - was published In 
March feat year. 

That report found a “com- 
plex monopoly” existed in the 
beer industry and the conclu- 
sion In the new report is that 
the GrandMet/Elders deal 
would reduce competition far- 
ther. 

In the previous report the 
MMC put forward recommen- 
dations to counter the monop- 
oly. But the proposals were 
watered-down by the govern- 
ment in what was seen at the 
time as politicians bowing to 
brewers interests. 

In yesterday’s report the 
MMC notes that the govern- 
ment announced “a series a £ 
-less for-reaching measures to 
remedy tiie public interest det- 
riments identified by the 
MMC” in July last year. That 
suggests a hint of dissatisfac- 
tion at tiie way its earlier pro- 
posals were undermined. 

The government’s measures 
resulted in the issuing of two 
“beer orders”. The first 
demanded that all brewers 
with more thaw 2,000 tied pubs 
should allow tenants to stock 
a “guest beer" from another 
supplier. The second said that 
brewers with tied estates of 
over 2,000 pubs should sell 
half the excess by November 1 
1992. 


The second of these arias 
has had little effect so for 
because of the time still to 
elapse before the deadline, the 
MMC says. But some of the 
third parties giving evidence 
to the MMC said that the 
GrandMet/Elders deal was a 
way of circumventing that 
order. 

The MMC found evidence 
that the first order has had 
little effect so far, partly 
because of pressure from the 
bre w e r y which owns the pate. 
The MMC says that It was told 
“tenants have been somewhat 
reluctant to offer guest beers, 
at any rate other than those 
included on tiie guest beer list 
of the owning brewery”. 

Reasons for this included 
tenant's rreurnra about threats 
of rent reviews or of d a maging 
their relationship with the 
brewer; brewers demanding 
that no other brewer’s beer 
should be put through pumps 
supplied by them and the con- 
venience of having only one 
su pplier . 

The Campaign for Real Ate, 
a pressure group, in 
evidence to the MMC “urged 
us to look with great caution 
at tire extent of the freeing ot 
the market resulting from the 
beer orders.” 

The OFT said, it had received 
complaints about the guest 
beer order but "there was no 
evidence of widespread mea- 
sures taken to frustrate the 
orders.” 
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GrandMel 

4 

33 
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61 

Courage 

3 

43 

17 

82 

ffmw 

13 

113 

83 

78 

Allied 


&7 

63 

75 

Whitbread 

8 

63 

63 

84 

SON 

6 

S3 

43 

77 

Others 

200* 

133 

73 

88 - 


240* 

50.1 

373 

78 
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Psion agrees 
US deal on 
mobile computers 

By Michael Skaplnker 

Psion, the UK computer 
manufacturer, i™« reached an 
agreement with Memorex 
Computer Supplies of the US 
to distribute the British com- 
pany's mobile computers to 
the American market 
The two companies say they 
will sign formal contracts 
shortly. First shipments are 
Meted in November. 

Mon, which is best known 
for its hand-held Organiser, 
introduced its mobile comput- 
ers at the end of last year. The 
co m p u ters, which weigh four 
pounds, are the size of a sheet 
of paper and are under two 
inches thick. They will be 
introduced in the US under the 
Memorex brand 
Psion recently announced 
pre-tax profits for the first half 
Of 1990 Of £314300 <£L63m). 


Higher margins help Famell to £15.88m 


By Andrew Jack 

HIGHER PROFIT margins and 
interest income helped Famell 
Electronics, the manufacturer 
and distributor of electric and 
electronic equipment, lift pre- 
tax profits 22 per cent to 
£15-88m in the six months to 
July 31, compared with 
£12-98m. 

The Leeds-based group 
reported turnover up 3^ per 
cent to £87 An (£843m). But it 
rose by 7.5 per cent excluding 
AC Famell, a wholesale dis- 
tributor of brown goods, which 
was sold in March. Proceeds of 
about £600,000 from the sale 
win appear in the second-half 
results. 

Mr Henry Elstone, group 
finance director, said there was 
steady expansion throughout 
the group. If there had not 
been a downturn in tiie econ- 
omy, “we would have expected 
much higher growth," be said. 


All manufacturing busi- 
nesses were profitable and 
margins were improving as a 
result of greater integration of 
the companies within the divi- 
sion. Overseas sales growth 
was higher t ha ** that in the 
UK- 

Net cash advanced to £15m 
(£Sm), and boosted other' 
income to £L68m (£436,000) fix 
the six months. 

Turnover increased in all 
parts of the distribution divi- 
sion, with the Australian sub- 
sidiary in profit fin- the half 
year and the German business 
still in loss but “progreasing 
well” 

Mr Elstone strewed his com- 
mitment to developing tiie Ger- 
man business n™ mid 
had improved substantially fol- 
lowing the publication of the 
second catalogue there in 

Marrh 


The first phase of the new 
£20m bunding in Leeds began 
construction in January and 
should be completed by ApriL 
Phase n will begin immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

Minority payments fell to 
£139,000 (£209,000) as a result of 
lower sales from FameU-Tand- 
berg Data, which is 63 per cent 
owned by FarneH. 

FamelTs latest catalogue has 
28,000 product lines, including 
2/500 new ones this year. It has 
a worldwide print run in 
excess of 100,000 said Mr Els- 
tone, and a further 20,000 circu- 
lating in Germany. 

Earnings per share rose to 
7Ag (6.1p) and the interim divi- 
dend is increased to 2J5p (2-lp). 
The shares dosed up6pat 167p 
yesterday. 

• COMMENT 

FamelTs high margin compo- 


nent distribution continues to 
provide a solid core business, 
with a reputation for very 
rapid turnaround and low aver- 
age value for orders, and a 
broad customer base, it should 
hold up well during the second 
half. But it takes thm to’ build 
up a market like this, flnd the 
G erman subsidiary could taka 
at least another two years 
before becoming profitable. For 
the full year, the UK downturn 
may hit the manufacturing 
division, which is reliant on 
relatively few computer and 
telecom customers. After some 
disappointing acquisitions in 
the past, the company Is sitting 
tight on its large cash pile, and 
can afford to let interest mount 
until the right opportunity 
arrives. The shares are defen- 
sive, though not cheap, on a 
mnmp ic of about 93, assuming 
ftm year profits of some £35m. 


MSRffl profit 
after drilling 
units sale 

Midland ft Scottish Resources, 
the USM-quoted ml production 
and services group and a 44 per 
cent partner in the North Sea 
Emerald Field, made a first- 
time pretax profit of £9fon for 
tiie first half of 1900, compared 
with a £2.1m tens last time. 

The profit however, reflected 
a £9Am exceptional credit from 
the sale earlier this year of two 
drilling units. No tax was pay- 
able and mid-term earnings per 
share were 7p <3p loss). 

Mr Martyn Deaner, the 
chairman, said that with the 
prospects of first Ml from the 
Emerald Field, a firmer oil 
price in the mgjRipn term and 
the delivery in 1992 of the 
equipment already under con- 
struction m Italy, he was opti- 
mistic that the work of the test 
18 months would begin to show 
positive results next year. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Borland 
trebled at 
$16.13m 

MAJOR INCREASES In the 
sales of its main product lines 
helped Borland International, 
US-based software house 
quoted on the USM, almost tre- 
ble pre-tax profits in the six 
months to the end of Septem- 
ber. 

The shares closed 80p higher 
at 1053p. 

Mr Philippe Kahn , nhalrrmm , 

said that the results showed 
the company's record perfor- 
mance throughout the world. 
“We believe flmi Hw> continued 
success of our software can be 
attributed to our broad use and 
early adoption of object-ori- 
ented technology.” 

He added that the increase 
In sales of its language prod- 
ucts was due in part to favour- 
able acceptance of Turbo C+ + 
which was introduced in May. 

Revenues in the period were 
almost doubled ' at 993.62m 
(£48m), against $48J3m. Tax- 
able profits were SlG.lSm 
(£832m) (95.47m). 

The figures were helped by 
foster sales growth from 
S25.2m to $5SL55m in the first 
quarter for pre-tax profits of 
99-31m (93JS2m). 

Tax in the six months took 
95J>lzn (93.06m) for hwnnia per 
common share of 73 cents (35 


cents) calculated according to 
US accounting principles. The 
company said that under UK 
principles the figures would 
not be si gn ificantly different 
except that earnings would 
come out at 78.4 cents (74 2. 
cents). 

Net Interest income «wwy> to 
$L-28m ($63,000 charge) and 
there was a gain on foreign 
currency transactions of 
959,000, compared with a loss 
of $132,000 last time. 

Blue Ribbon helps 
Elswick advance 
With most of the businesses 


continuing profitable growth 
and an encouraging first-time 
contribution from Blue Ribbon 
Label, pre-tax profit cf Elswick 
surged to £1-5 lm in the six 
months raided July 31 1990. 

That compared with £647,000 
in the comparable period in 
1989, and was generated on 
turnover 26 per cent higher at 
£2937m (£23.7m). 

The group produces and sup- 
plies specialised print and 
packaging, professional grass 
machinery, equipment and ser- 
vices for agriculture, and also 
bicycles. 

Continued availability of tax 
losses pushed diluted earnings 
to Q.61p (0.4lp). The interim 
dividend is 0.22p 0L2p). 

Tudor well behind 
bat holds interim 

With sales rally maintained at 
£6~L8m, Tudor has seen its pre- 
tax profit slide from £2&LOOO to 
£104,000 in the first half of 1990. 

However, the trading profit 
was slightly up on the second 
half of last year, and the direc- 
tors have decided to hold the 
interim dividend at lp. Earn- 
ings per share were L38p 
(3-49p). _ 

Mr Philip Hatnw, rhah-mari , 
said at United Tile, sales 
decreased to £4_95m with the 
multiple DIY being entirely to 
blame. But the company con- 
tributed to profit 

Edinburgh Invest 
net assets lower 

Edinburgh Investment Trust 
reported net asset value per 
25p share down 18 per cent to 
212.7P at September 30 1990, 
compared with 260.5p six 

mrmfhc. par tipi 1 . 

After-tax revenue for the 
half year period dropped to 
£12.75 tn, against £l2.9m last 
Htwp Kanrlng s per shar e were 
lower at 434p (4.4Sp), but the 
interim dividend has been 
raised to 2.75p (Z5p). 

Directors said that although 
the on price had cut growth 
prospects in most parts of the 
the longer term attrac- 


tions of Europe and the 
smaller Far Eastern markets 
remained. 

Baris confident of 
further growth 

Baris Holdings, the 
USM^pioted fire protection spe- 
cialist, increased turnover 80 
per cent and pre-tax profit 50 
per cent in the half year ended 
August 31 199a 

Mr Robert Smith, chairman, 
said he was confident of sub- 
stantial future growth in prof- 
its and earnin ga. Order book 
currently stood at £l7m, 
against £10m a year ago. 

In the period sales reached 
£8. 74m (£4. 85m) and profit 
£908,000 (£605,000). Earnings 
worked through at 83p (Gp) 
and interim dividends are initi- 
ated with a declaration of 2p. 

The group maintained nil 
gearing with sustained cash 
resources. 

Fall In cocoa prices 
hits Anglo-Eairtem 

Lower cocoa and oil pnim 
prices took their toll an the 
results of Anglo-Eastern Plan- 
tations in the first half of 1990, 
and the interim dividend is 
passed, against lp last time. 

Turnover of the group, 
which operates in Indonesia, 
fell from £L34m to £L06m and 
pre-tax profit dropped from 
£443,000 to £164,000. Earnings 

were 05p, against Up. 

Because of a number of fires 
in T aalk, there would be no 
production from the affected 
area for the rest of the year 

and 1991. 

Following negotiations, the 
group was to investigate all the 
possibilities connected with 
plantation operations in Indon- 
esia in cooperation with Chil- 
lington Corporation, which 
holds a controlling interest. 

Expansion continues 
at Atlas Converting 

Expansion continues apace at 
Atlas Converting Equipment. 


the USM-quoted wmiror of slit- 
ting anil rewind machines, vac- 
uum metallisers and furnaces. 

In the first half erf 1990 turn- 
over rose 31 per cent to 
£17.15m (£l3.08m) while pretax 
grew 42 per cent to £3Jm 


There was sufficient orders 
on hand to meet budgeted out- 
put for the year, and the book 
for 1991 indicated further 
growth fear that year, the direc- 
tors said. 

In the period the company 
delivered a folly automatic 
machine for slitting photo- 
graphic paper and a machine 
for carbonless paper for busi- 
ness forms. Both represented 
significant advances in tech- 
nology, they said. 

Earnings in the frnw year 
rose to 24.4p Q7Ap) and the 
interim dividend is stepped up 
to 6iSp (5p). 

Italian expansion 
for Balfour Beatty 

Balfour Beatty, the UK engi- 
neering and construction 
group controlled by HICC, is 
gaining a foothold in the Ital- 
ian building ma rket with a 40 
per cent stake in Cofeftl, a new- 
ly-formed building arid civil 
engineering group. 

Balfour’s partner in the ven- 
ture is Fornara, a quoted hold- 
ing company best known for 
its engineering and machine- 
making activities. 

The new venture, which 
aims to became involved in a 
range of major civil engineer- 
ing protects, follows directly on 
the purchase by Fornara of the 
industrial activities of Feal, 
Italy's leading producer of pre- 
fabricated buildings, which has 
now been renamed. 

Fornara and HICC have been 
linked since 1968, when the UK 
group bought Ceat Cavi, For- 
nara ”8 cables operation, in the 
biggest UK acquisition in Italy 
to date. 

hi re tu rn, Fornara owns just 
over 3 per cent of BICC's 
shares and has one representa- 
tive on its board. No price for 
the latest transaction has been 
revested. 


I 


NATIONAL 


NOTICE 

to the holdara of ihoas of ihe 

£120,000,000 SUBORDINATED FLOATING RATE NOTES 
DUE 1995 
presently outstanding 
(the "Notes'") 

formerly of 

ABBEY NATIONAL pic ("Abbey National") 
but now of 

ABBEY NATIONAL TREASURY SERVICES pic ("ANTS") 

constituted by a Trust Dead (the "Trust Daed") dated 23rd December, igfiS 
«id mote between Abbey NatM Bidding Society and Uia taw Dsbanture 
Tn«t Corporation pJ.c. (the “Titrate*") as Trustee for the holders of the 
Notes, as modified by a Hnrt Supplemental Trust Dead (the "Ffr* Suwfa- 
*»■ ,988i - 1 — ; >■— ' 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVBN TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 
NOTES THAT:—— 

0 Abbey National requested the Trustee to exercise its powers under the 
Terntg and Conations of the Notes and the Trust Deed to agree to the 
wtadtution in the place of Abbey Natio ns ! of ANTS as theprkidDal 
debtor at respect of the Notes and the interest coupons apportatofaM 
thereto and under the Trust Deed on the bests that Abbey NationN woirid 
fluarantae the obligations of ANTS thereby incurred (ANTS'* tinhmin 

h* being sutoomfciafaMl In an wpilvihnt mmninr and to an nrnSnikwit 
2*®*JtaaAbbey National's existing oblgations as principal dabtorundar 

fi) the Tmstss^bejng of the opinion that such substitution and aubortfeiatad 

nwarfeBy prej^3te?S 
rnwreaw or me hoidars erf me Notaa. has concurred tfrra imofenwim. 
tk>n of such substitution and has accepted such suboKfinatadauanm^ 

hi each case with effect on and feom 24di Sapten^^1^M%m^ ramM ' 

®) *uch substitution has been implemented by. and such 




Supptemental Trust Deed referred to fat (59 above and thTT^T TT! 
CoixSoona of the Notes as modified to reflect the subetitudm 
place of Abbey National as principal dabtor and” * » 

™«JdTW jd Common 


Dated 17th October, 1990 


lamed by: 


AB8CY NATIONAL pte and 

ABBEY NATIONAL TREASURY SERVICES pic. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


^ Suspicions of Middle East 
selling as gold plunges $18 


%! 




By Kenneth Gooding* Mining Correspondent 
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ANOTHER HECTIC and 
chaotic day in the sold market 
ended last uigbt with foe Lon- 
don price plunging by 51R25 a 


troy ounce to clbse at $86L50 - 
levee than its level before the 
Guff crisis blew up. 

The afterno on price ‘‘fixing’ 1 ’ 
session in London lasted an 
hoar and 45 minutes, the sec- 
ond-longest in memory. During 
this time gold touched $360 an 
ounce before recovering a little 
to be fixed at $384.75, the low- 
est since July 123. 

There were very strong 
rumours that the ifanw 
East syndicate, operating 
through the National Commer- 
cial Bank of Jeddah, had. hit 
the market for the fourth Hrw 
this year, selling gold and buy* 

fng sterling. 

Traders suggested the Saudi 
syndicate at tem pt e d to sell in 


London at lunch lime bat met 
with a poor reception. R waited 
for New York to open and then 
had. more success at driving 
down the price, at which point 
nfliwWHrflP Oast and Tar East 
investors and US funds added 
to’ the ariBng pressure. 

Gold was already under pres- 
sure overnight and early yes- 
terday because Australian pro- 
ducers had been sel l ing 
forward to take advantage of 
the current weakening value of 

thA AnctfoUan rinlTnr 

Sauce the close oh Friday, 
gold has dropped by $26 an 
ounce and some analysts 
suggested nii>M that the 
fall had been too steep. Mr 
Michael Spriggs, analyst at 
S.G. Warburg, said that, if gold 
recovered, the price would not 
go back up very far. “There 
will be more selling by produc- 


ers. $410 seems to be the ceil- 
ing.” 

Mr Andy Smith, analyst at 
DBS Phillips & Drew* pointed 
out that the market was 
“extremely nervous" and said 
this might wh to sharp price 
movements in «*♦***• direction. 
“But the price looks a bit low,” 
he added. 

Meanwhile, the foil in plati- 
num's mice continued yester- 
day and it dosed in London 
down another $9.75 an ounce at 
$394.5. Platinum has fallen 
steadily in recent weeks as 
fears about a global recession 
gained ground. 

Traders said there was little 
genuine interest in other pre- 
cious metals yesterday. Silver 
was fixed at its lowest fix* 14 
years at $4£0K cents an ounce 
before edging up to dose at 
$42L 


Nauru seeks 
phosphate 
earnings boost 

By Dai Hayward in 
Wellington 

IN THE last 70 years the tiny 
South Pacific island state of 
Nauru has seen its island sub- 
stantially depleted in «fa« as 
nearly 100m tonnes of its rock 
phosphate has been shipped to 
New Zealand and Australia for 
use as fertiliser. 

Now with only 20 years’ esti- 
mated supply of phosphate fer- 
tiliser remaining the Nauru 
gove rnm ent is considering set 
ting up its own superphos- 
phate works. Engineering 
experts are advising the gov- 
ernment on the feasibility . of 
the proposal. . . 

Nauru claims it is not get- 
ting a fair price for its rock 
phosphate exports. Imports 
necessary to run the . operation 
wonld be carried foam Austra- 
lia in' giant ru bber bladders in 
the- holds of returning ore 
ships that had dfedueged rock 
phosphate cargoes. 

Nauru is string the HHthlt, 
New Zealand and Australian 
governments for $NZl85m 
(£42m) as compensation for 
mfofng between USD and 1969. 
The riaim is now before the 
International Com* of Justice 
in the Netherlands. 


Rubber price in doldrums 
in spite of Gulf crisis 

By Lira Song Hoon in Kuaia Lumpur 


NATURAL RUBBER prices are 
in the dnidmmH in spate of the 
Gulf crisis and the steal rise in 
the cost of ail, the tna?ri ingre- 
dient of the alternative syn- 
thetic rubber. 

For the rubber market to 
remain soft is something of a 
puzzle to analysts. One expla- 
nation is traders are not 
mnffitewfr that oil prices will 
stay high for long. Their 
response so far has been to 
"wait arid see”, as is evident in 

the HatlwM tnidfag in rnala 
Lumpur and Sngapore. 

In August, natural rubber 
prices rose when the US 
bought substantial tonnages 
for its defence stockpile. But 
since the VS halted its pur- 
chases in September, prices 
monitored by foe International 
Natural Rubber Organisation 
have fidkai back to the preerf* 
8b level 

Imp’s daily fafficatar price, 
which averages the principal 
markets in Kuala Lumpur, 
Singapore, London and New 
York, stood last week at about 
.179 Malaywi^/ Sm p rpnrp cents a 
kilogram, 8 cents above its 
“may buy” level of 176. 

The Malaysian ..Rubber 
Exchange and Licensing Board 


revised its o ut put forecast foe 
1990 from 1.42m tonnes to 
L3Sm tonnes before the Gulf 

rriaif, 

The August price increase 
raised hopes that higher pro- 
duction would be encouraged, 
but these have nowbeen 
scotched and the board is stick- 
ing by its forecast that Malay- 
sian output win be below last 
year’s L4m faniwi. 

Long term supplies seem 
plentiful and assured, yin«*» 
they come from South-East 
Agfa awt not the Guff region. 
Thailand Tmfr m Bgfo^ where 
labour supply is plentiful com- 
pared to Malaysia’s, have over 
the past two or three years 
. taken steps to raise their yields 
arid jmm ffarir rubber acre- 
age. 

This year they are likely to 
produce lJ22m tonnes and 
L26m tonnes respect i vely, up 

from 1-1Bm and I.VStw trauma 
last year. In 1991, their output 
is expected to rise forther still, 
Thailand’s to l .ssm tonnes and 
Indonesia’s to i sm tonnes. 

Malaysian output foam Janu- 
ary to July amounted to 708^136 
tonnes, down 12 per cent from 
80728Gxn tonnes during the cor- 
responding 1989 period. 


MINOR METALS PRICES 


Rices from Metal Bulletin (test 
week's in. brack e ts). - _ 
antimony;. European free 
market 99.6 per cent, $- per { 
tonne, to warehouse, 
(1^650-1 ,700). 

BISMUTH: European free 
market, min. 9&99_per cent, $ 
per lb, hmne lots in warehouse, 
2A0-3.00 (same). . > 

CADMIUM: European free 
market; min. 995 per cent; $ 
per lb, in warehouse. 220-Z50 


(2.46-2.60). 

i COBALT:- European free 
market, 905 per cent, $ per lb, 
in warribouse, 1&00-13J50 Q&OO- 
14100). ’ 

: MERCURY: European free 
market, min 9939 per cent, $ 
per 76 Jb flask, in warehouse, 
176-200 080-200). 

MOLYBDENUM: European 
free market, drummed motyb- 
' tfic oxidi^ $ per lb Mo, in ware- 
house, 2.72-2-78 (8.76-285). 


SELENIUM: European free 
market, min 99.5 percent, $per 
H>, 4J305.4B (4.80^.50). 

TUNGSTEN ORE: E u ropean 
free market, standard min. 65 
per cent, $ per tonne unit (10 
kg) WO, df, 36-49 (same). 

VANADIUM: European free 
market, nrin. 98 per cent, $ alb 
VO. of, 2J50-2.60 (275-285). 

URANIUM: Nuexco 

exchange value, $ per lb, UO, 
1L45 (same). 


Brazil 
importing 
rice and 
soyabeans 

By Victoria Griffith in Sao 
Paulo 

A SHORTAGE of rice and 
soyabeans, the main staples of 
foe Brazilian diet; has forced 
food groups to tom to the US, 
Argentina and Chile for 
imports. 

At least two large groups in 

Raft Paulo — famil p pd TiO 
Joao - have decided to import 
rice from the US to mak e up 
for supply in ffa 

local market. Between them 
they will import about 46,000 
tonnes thfa week. 

According to Mr Jayro Qnar- 
tiero, sales director of CanriL 
foe supply and price of rice in 
the local market will depend 
almost entirely on imports 
over the next few months, and 
therefore on the dollar/cru- 
zeiro exchange rate. 

A shortage of soyabeans, 
prices of which surged by 40 
per cent at tbe beginning of 
thfa mo nth, is beginning to 
show up at the consumer leveL 

A study by the newspaper 
vnTha de Sao Paolo revealed 
that there was no rice on the 
shelves of six out of eight 
su perm ar kets Inspected in Sao 
Paulo. Many supermarkets 
opted to suspend soyabean 
purchases mam the price rises 
were absorbed in foe general 
inflation rate. 

Mr Aittonar Tavares, soya- 
beans analyst at tbe Company 
of Finance and Production, a 
government agency attached 
to foe Ministry of foe Econ- 
omy, dwniwl that there was a 
serious shortage of the prod- 
uct in Brazil but admitted that 
imports, mainly from the US, 
Argentina and Chile, were 
well up on last year. 

He atfaih ntod this to a short- 
of credit in internal 
Py ufits fnim sales are 
only tends available to finance 
planting of tiie next crop. Mr 
Tavares predicted that supply 
levels would return to normal 
in November. 


Jamaica lifts 
bauxite output 

JAMAICA’S BAUXITE output 
in the first nine months of this 
year reached a aim faww, 25 
per cent more than the corre- 
sponding period of last year, 
foe Jamaica B amlte Ins tit ute 
reported, writes Canute James 

fit 
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production rose by 46A per 
cent to 214m tonnes in the 
period. 

The institute Is projecting 
that bauxite output this year 
will be at least 15 per cent 
more titan last year, while alu- 
mina production is expected to 
grow by 30 per cent. Banxtte 
production last year was 9.4n 
tonnes, with alumina produc- 
tion at 214m tonnes. 


Steep rise in copper demand forecast 


By Kenneth Gooding 


COPPER CONSUMPTION may 
grow by as much as 28 per 
cent a year, taking the total 
consumed in the world - 
including the former commu- 
nist bloc countries and China 
— from nm tnwnp« w year to 
14.4m tonnes by the year 2000, 
according to Mr Richard 
Osborne, president of Asarco, 
one of the world's biggest pro- 
ducers of the metaL 

Asarco sees the intensity of 
world copper use increasing 
from 4.7 lb per head in 1989 to 
542 lb by 2000 while the world's 
population (including the 
Soviet Union, other Former 
communist bloc countries and 
China) is growing by more 
than 900m. 

It expects extra <Wp""d to 
come from the re-industrialisa- 
tion of former communist 
countries, excluding the Soviet 
Union, which will require an 
extra 350,000 tonnes a year. 

Moreover, rapid industrial 
expansion in smith east Asia, 
which has seen annual growth 
of 20 per cent in copper con- 
sumption, was not likely to 
abate, Mr Osborne told a con- 
ference in Sweden. From less 
than 25.000 tonnes of copper 
consumed in 1973, the market 
for tbe metal in Thailand, 


World copper consumption 
per capita vs. population growth 



Taiwan and Malaysia had 
grown to nearly 450,000 tonnes 
last year so that those coun- 
tries now consumed more than 
5 per cent of western world 
consumption. 

Mr Osborne pointed out that 
newly-industrialised countries 
had contributed to renewed 
growth in copper’s western 
mar kets. Copper demand had 
reversed from a 0.1 per cent 
annual decline between 1973 
and 1983 to a 45 per cent rise 
since then and that trend was 
unlikely to stop. “We are see- 
ing many old and historic 


applications of copper regain* 
ing popularity. I refer particu- 
larly to architectural, automo- 
tive, electronics and building 
wire applications for copper." 

The use of fibre optics in 
communications, once consid- 
ered a threat to copper, was 
now likely to be a “net plus". 
More copper was being con- 
sumed in devices at either end 
of the fibre optic communica- 
tion links than was displaced 
by the cable itself, suggested 
Mr Osborne. 

He admitted that Asarco's 
forecasts about copper’s con- 


sumption growth were more 
optimistic than most others. 
lf)Ose have mainly suggested 
growth between 1 per cent a 
year and 2.5 per cent. For 
example, a recent report for 
foe Japanese Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry 
(Miti) suggested that demand 
for the metal would increase 
by an annual 1.4 per cent, tak- 
ing the toted required in 2000 to 
12.7m tonnes. 

Mr Osborne further added: 

"The future is never assured 
find a number of events could 
conspire to derail my admit* 
tedly optimistic view. War. 
energy crises, or major shifts 
in the world's political struc- 
tures could slow the growth 
potential we see in the world 
economy. Technological 
change or complacency about 
market development could 
alter the role we see for copper 
in the coming decade of Indus- 
trial development." 
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The ups and downs of Nigerian cocoa 


William Keeling on moves to boost returns from a troubled sector 


T HE UNPREDICTABLE 
cycle of the interna- 
tional market is the 
bane of cocoa fanners world- 
wide; but for Nigerian growers 
it is a minor irritation m com- 
parison to foe vagaries of tbe 
domestic market In the past 
four years the farmers have 
been sent on a roller-coaster 
ride of artificial highs and 
crashing lows. 

Over the past two decades 
the combined effect of a can- 
trolled exchange rate, the high 
cost of labour and inputs, poor 
extension services and low 
form-gate prices imposed by a 
notoriously corrupt cocoa pur- 
chasing board have pushed the 
industry into daclma Annual 
production feU from more than 
200,00 tonnes In the 1970s to 
just lOftOOQ t*"!"*** in 1986. 

In June that year the govern- 
ment tackled the problem by 
abolishing the cocoa purchas- 
ing board. The price paid to 
fanners trebled, bat not alto- 
gether for the best reasons. 
Cocoa bad been identified by 
speculators as a mean* of con- 
verting local cur r e ncy into for- 
eign exchange at a time when 
the former was rapidly being 
devalued. 

By the close of the 196699 
season farmers were being paid 
more than four times the world 
market price. 

However, when the govern- 
ment decided to squeeze liquid- 
ity to bring down Inflation 
commercial Sending rates rock- 
eted above 30 per cent. The 
speculators ran oat af money 


and the bubble burst 

Farm-gate prices crashed 
from 24,000 naira a tonne to 
under N7.000 (£470) a tonne 
today, leaving many farmers 
financially over-extended. But 
when the government 
announced measures to stabi- 
lise tbe market they were in 
for a greater shock. In a con- 
troversial move a ban was 

aminiinffl j in Januar y <jq ttiA 

export of cocoa from the start 
of 1991. 

The fears of foe fanners are 
an too dear. This season's crop 
Is expected to be In the region 
of Tsn.flQO tnnm»R but Nigeria 
has an annual processing 
capacity of just 90,000 tonnes. 
And the three factories which 
make op that imparity are in 
dire need of rehabilitation. 
Officials say that last year the 
factories operated at under 15 
per cent of capacity amt that 
they have never achieved a 
rate of more than 45 per cent. 

The prospect of the ban is 
already having an «»ffeet on the 
new season. Cocoa-buyers are 
only purchasing what they 
kno w they can export quickly, 
so as to avoid befog left with 
large stocks at the end of the 
year. K the ban goes ahead the 
farmers may well find the 
major part of their crop unsale- 
able. And with such an excess 
in supply, the domestic proces- 
sors will pay rock-bottom 
prices for the beans they need. 

Analysts predict that farm- 
ers, having no incentive to pro- 
duce, will begin to cut bade on 
the current 650,000 hectares. 


Also likely Is a reduction in the 
use of pesticides and fertiliser, 
which will lead to a fall in 
quality and an increase in 
black pod and swollen shoot 
disease. 

On the brighter side, there 
are signs of new investment 
coming into cocoa-processing. 
Afro-continental, the second 
largest export company in 
Nigeria, is planning a $10m 
investment in a factory with a 
capacity of 10,000 tonnes a 
year. The factory should be up 
and running by October next 
year. Analysts say that Nigeria 
may have as many as five new 
processing factories by tbe end 
of 2992 with a total capacity of 
50,000 tonnes a year. 

Finance is also befog sought 
for the rehabilitation of the 
three existing factories. But 
analysts estimate that even 
taking into account new 
investment the factories will 
struggle to operate at more 
than 55 per cent of capacity. As 
one trader commented: “On an 
optimistic forecast farmers will 
be left with around 50,000 
tonnes unsold each year for 
the next five years. And that 
presumes Nigeria can market 
its new products.” 

Observers believe that there 
will be low international 
demand far the cocoa liquor, 
butter and cake the factories 
will produce. The Cocoa Asso- 
ciation of Nigeria advised its 
members in a recent newslet- 
ter that if the country was to 
find a market for the liquor 
“she would have to import 


beans from other countries to 
achieve favourable blends.” 
The association also warned 
that both liquor and butter 
were “highly perish- 
able. . . Under our ambient 
temperatures and humidity." 
As for cocoa-cake, analysts say 
there is a limited demand for it 
on the international market 

Processing factories are 
likely to struggle in what a 
world bank official described 
89 “an already competitive, 
high-risk and low-return indus- 
try." This may lead to foe fac- 
tories exerting downward pres- 
sure on farm-gate prices and 
delaying payment for the crop 
until alter the beans have been 
processed and the products 
sold. The trust between the 
farmer and the buyer is almost 
certain to be strained, increas- 
ing the incentive for the 
farmer either to cut back on 
acreage or to engage in smug- 
gling. 

Some analysts still believe 
that the government will at 
least moderate the ban under 
pressure from farmers and 
commercially-powerfUl traders: 
six of the top ten non-oil 
exporters, including the top 
three, rely on cocoa beans for 
their business. But against 
them is the argument that if 
Nigeria is to achieve sustained 
economic growth then it must 
secure foe means to process its 
own raw materials. The gov- 
ernment apparently supports 
this argument and is willing to 
use the cocoa industry to put it 
to the test. 
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WORLD COMBRODYT1ES PRICES 


MARKET REPORT 


THE arreat of demonstrators In . 
the Ivory Coast and a. slightly 
larger than expected 9.47 per cent 
rise in the thini quarter UK grind 
failed to support cocoa prices in . 
London yesterd a y- The March - 
contract shed £14 to dose be tow / 
the si^pport level of £700 a tonne. 
Dealers s&ld the next downside 
objective was a test of the contract 
low of £G9Q for March. The 
physical market was- quiet There 
was some talk that Ivory Coast 
may have sold a small quantity 
of cocoa for first quarter 1991 " 
shipment on Monday, but details 
were scarce and some traders 
were doubtful about whether 
business took place. In New York 

London Markets 
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prices were falling at midday as 
commission house computer 
managed funds stepped up 
^liquidation. On the LME copper 
prices eased, undermined by 
steadily rising stocks and a lack 
of fresh supportive factors. LME 
warehouse stocks rose 2,050 
. tonnes to 195.425 tonnes and are 
nearing levels reached five years 
ago when they surged to 213,360 
tonnes from 105JJ75 tonnes over 
three months. Concerted fresh 
selling has been deterred by 
concern over possible options 
related tightness, potential supply 
disruption from African producers 
and a strike at Peru’s Centromin. 

Co mpil ed from Routers . 
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10482 

10291 

10510 

10040 

Jan 

10252 

10092 

10300 

9870 

Feb 

9767 

9587 

9780 

9400 

Mar 

9227 

9072 

9Z7S 

6070 


6782 

85 ST 

8775 

6500 

May 

B427 

8537 

8170 

6170 

Jun 

8232 

8257 

8170 

6000 

Jul 

8142 

8062 

8145 

8050 

Aug 

6167 

6022 

8170 

6060 

COCOA 10 tonnss,-Snames 


Ctoaa 

Previous 

High/Lew 


Dec 

1152 

1168 

1160 

1148 

Mar 

1211 

122S 

1239 

1210 

May 

1252 

1267 

1273 

1250 

Jki) 

1288 

1306 

1312 

1288 

Sep 

1316 

1334 

1336 

T331 

Dec 

13S8 

1374 

O 

0 

Mar 

1333 

1409 

0 

0 

COFFS “C" 37500toe; cents/lbs 


Close 

Pravtous 

High/Lour 


Dec 

9155 

9250 

8345 

8140 

Mar 

9535 

96.30 

9620 

85.00 

May 

9750 

96-40 

98-75 

97.40 

Jul 

9950 

10050 

101.00 

99.46 

Sep 

10155 

10245 

10120 

101.00 

Dec 

104.7S 

106.00 

10520 

10620 

Mar 

106.15 

10740 

0 

0 

3UOAR WORLD 11" 112200 toK conts/lba 


Close 

Pravtous 

Hlgh/Low 


Uor 

921 

9.13 

9-27 

9.11 

May 

921 

9.12 

B-Z7 

9.14 

Jul 

023 

9.17 

958 

9.18 

Oe* 

924 

B.19 

&29 

0-20 

Mar 

957 

950 

0 

0 

COTTON S0200; cemsAbs 


Close 

Pravtous 

Hlgh/Low 


Dec 

73.76 

7223 

7350 

72-66 

Mar 

7426 

73.15 

74.15 

7225 

May 

7458 

7360 

7420 

73.40 

Jul 

7435 

73.65 

7465 

73.60 

Oct 

69.15 

6050 

0 

0 

Dec 

87.75 

5720 

67,76 

672S 

Mar 

8825 

685S 

6806 

6825 


OIIAMQE JUICE 15.000 Itn; centsAbs 


Ooaa Previous Hlgh/Low 


Nov 

11726 

11725 

119.40 

11725 

Jan 

116.70 

119.75 

118.76 

11820 

Mar 

117.95 

121.45 

120.25 

1T72S 

May 

11X50 

12120 

12050 

11820 

Jtd 

11850 

12120 

120.10 

11X25 


IHMCS8 

rtdiBtS (Base: September 18 1931 ■: 100) 

Oct 16 

Oct 15 

"•"tt “0° yr sgo 

17212 

1725.6 

17962 18692 

DOW JONES (Hase: Dec. 31 1S74 = JQOj j 

Ota is 

Oct 12 

ninth ago yr ogo 

Spot 1W» 

Futures 12722 

12744 

128.78 

12943 130.16 

13228 123L72 


Chicago 

SOYABEANS 6QO0 bu min: cents/OTb bushel 


Clcee Previous HJgWLow 


Nov 

610/2 

6W2 

615/4 

810/0 


Jen 

626/4 

828/8 

630/2 

62S/0 


Mar 

638/2 

641/6 

643/4 

638/0 


Mmr 

648/8 

651/2 

652/6 

648^ 


Jul 

656/6 

wWI 

681/4 

856/4 


Aug 

662/4 

656/0 

655/0 

652/4 


Sep 

628/U 

634/0 

631/0 

628/0 


Nov 

61910 

628/4 

621/0 

618/0 


SOYABEAN OL 60200 toe: cents/ib 


does 

Pravtous 

Hlgh/Low 



Oct 

21X8 

2121 

2220 

21X5 


Dec 

27 20 

2251 

22.30 

22.13 


-ton 

2221 


22.56 

2243 


tor 

2320 

2225 

2324. 

22.90 


May 

£L32 

2356 

23 36 

212S 


Jul 

23X0 

83.55 

23X7 

23X0 


Aug 

23.45 

23.55 

pass 

2346 


Sep 

2355 

23.40 

2340 

23.35 


SOYABEAN MEM. 100 tons; S/ton 


Close 

Pravtous 

Hlgh/Low 



Oct 

1795 

180.6 

180.7 

T7aX 


Dec 

183-6 

1842 

1855 

183.4 


Jan 

106.1 

1864 

1875 

1B&5 


Mar 

1892 

1895 

190.0 

1885 


May 

191.1 

1915 

1912 

190.1 


Jul 

1912 

182 2. 

1925 . 

1912 

1 

Aug 

1912 

1925 

1925 

1912 



HAIZ£ 5200 du min; centn/sab butoiei 



Close 

Pravtous 

Hlgh/Low 


Doe 

226/B 

228/0 

228/2 

226/4 

Mar 

235« 

237/2 

23&/Z 

235/4 

May 

241/4 

243/2 

244/2 

241/2 

Jul 

245 a 

247/2 

248/2 

246/0 

Sep 

244/2 

246/2 

246/4 


Oac 

SMM 

247/6 

248/6 


Mar 

253/4 

254/0 

255/0 

2S3/4 


WHEAT 5,000 bu rnln; camvEOb-bushel 



Close 

Pravtous 

Hlgh/Low 


Doc 

260/6 

265/D 

266/4 

260/4 

Mar 

274/C 

278/4 

27W0 


May 

282/4 

285 m 

288/0 

282/0 

Jul 

286/2 

288/6 

290/0 


Sep 

29 VO 

284/0 

295/4 

291/0 

Dec 

302/0 

sob ns 

306/0 

302/0 


UW CATTLE 40200 lbs; CWda/13> 



Close 

Previous 

Mgh/Low 


Oct 

7857 

7827 

79.06 

78-55 

Deo 

76.47 

7525 

75t 70 

74.07 

P0b 

7357 

7325 

73.67 


Apr 

74.83 

7422 

74.B7 


Jun 

7256 

72.75 

72.75 

72.15 

Aug 

7055 

7090 

7150 

70.55 

Oct 

10.10 

7150 

715Q 

70.70 


Uwg HOPS 30,000 to; centaAbs 


Close Pravtoua HlghfLow 


Oct 

67.12 

man 

67.80 

S6X0 

Dee 

53X2 

54.75 

64.60 

5140 

Feb 

61.15 

52.15 

61X7 

5125 

Apr 

4750 

48X7 

48X5 

47.70 

Jun 

5150 

5127 

52.17 

5150 

Jul 

5150 

so an 

CT5W 

51. 55 


50X0 

6156 

50.50 

6050 

Oct 

4570 

4826 

0 

45.70 


PORK BELLIES 40200 IbK cants/lb 



Ctoee 

Previous 

Hlgh/Low 


Feb 

64.70 

66.42 

86.40 

63.70 

Mar 

64.42 

6556 

6550 

law 

May 

64.70 

6656 

6650 

63.70 

Jul 

mwy 

6455 

63X0 

63.35 

Aug 

6155 

b? an 

6300 

61X0 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Equities close below FT-SE 2,100 


FURTHER signs of the slow- 
down in. economic activity in 
UK untegntaed early con- 
fidence on Die TiwflMt yfr y fr 
®8rket yesterday, and drove 
the FT-SE Index below 2400 for 
the first -.time since the 
announcement ofERM entry 
end cuts in domestic interest 
rates. Equity trading volume 
was unimpressive, however, 
and the chief impetus came 
from the fixtures sector, where 
two leading houses 

t urned sellers of the FT-SE 
December futures contract. ' 

la esriy trading; the marfcrf 

tried to move forward, helped 
to firmness in Tokyo and New 
Teak overnight, and also by a 
further dip in «t«ritng in the 


An no n nf SoofaQ DoAoo 
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ItorT. 
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' Oot W 

New 2 

N0V18 

ABBCimrOf 

Oct HO 

Nov 12 

Nava 

MB am two bmSmmm Oeyi mmSan, ' 


ties at first put <m more 
18 points ou the Footsie scale. 

There waslittle initial reac- 
Hon to the day’s hatch of eco- 
nomic data, antinmirwil g nrid - 
manting. However, a fall of 0.5 
so: cent in UK Industrial pro- 
duction in August compared 
with market expectations of a 


small rise. Also at the wrong 
end of predictions was a Public 
Sector Borrowing Requirement 
Of £L44hn for last month. 

The downturn in the market 
came shortly after w ards, when 
a US trading house and then a 
UK h ouse sold the Footsie 
fixtures co n tract aggressively. 
The affect cm equities was all 
the greater ginrg the mm-mug 
session had been featured hy a 
number of basket trades, in 
which the big investment 
houses took advantage of a 90- 
pGmt premium on the future to 
sell it hard arid buy the under- 
lying bine chip stocks; a profit- 
able, if short-term, operation. 

As the futures premium 
halved, the gain on the FT-SE 


Index itself was swiftly 
reversed, sending the index 
below 2,100, which has been 
regarded as the bottom of a 
new post-ERM entry trading 
range. The Footsie has strug- 
gled to hold above 2JDG since 
the EBM announcement 
stunned Die market on October 
5. 

A rally was a t tem pted when 
Wall Street opened but this 
vanished when the Dow also 
reversed an early gain. The 
FT-SE closed IAS down at 
2,083.6, a couple of points 
above the day's low. 

Seaq volume, boosted by 
future s “basket" trades during 
flig morning; by a handful 
of oversight tax-loss trades at 


the dose, increased to 38 L 8 m 
shares from the Sifrjfru <tf the 
previous session. 

Brewery shares responded 
cautiously to the decision to 
the UK Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission to ban Die pro- 
posed breweries and public 
houses deal between Grand 
Metropolitan and Eldars 1 XL 
"unless suitable uncteftaiVing a 
axe obtained". Also attracting 
atten tion on the corporate 
front were the widely expected 
cut in interim dividend by 
Next, the high st r ee t fashion 
retailer, and the decision to 
continue suspension of Folly 
Peck shares in London, 
although they resumed tracing 
In Zurich. 


FINANCIAL TIMES STOCK INDICES 


Oct 

IS 

oa 

IB 

oa 

12 

oa 

ii 

Oa 

10 

Ago 

WO 

rtgn UW 

ShwiCo n*«Nton 

Ht«a l»* 

Oannaunt >oe« 

7Bl51 

7B.73 

7U7 

79M 

7926 

64.78 

8420 

(znt 

74.13 

(30“) 

127^4 

(6/1/35) 

40-18 

0/1/79 

Rnd trdernat 

8845 


aare 

8698 

8847 

9327 

92 VI 

Bfl) 

8360 

180/4) 

108.4 

(28/11/47) 

6063 

<3/1/79 

ORflaoey Sbara 

16136 

18272 

16220 

18183) 

«2a7 

17307 

19686 

tvi> 

1610.4 

isvn 

2008.0 

IWB9) 

49.4 

126/6/40) 

Gold Hm 

1812 

187.0 

1709 

1725 

178l9 

1826 

3786 

(6«> 

1832 

<15/6) 

734.7 436 

(16/2/83) (28/10/71) 

FT-SE 100 8ft«ra 


2101* 

2100.4 

21022 

21212 

21353 

2483 7 
f3n) 

19902 

2483.7 
&V 90) 

9686 
pant 84) 

Ord. Div. YMd 

Earning Yid %(fuU) 

P/E RotkHNetK*) 

&95 

12.42 

9.78 

.41® 

■fnan 

968 

snn 

1295 

962 

&90 

1237 

9.79 

635 

1227 

938 

4.72 

1US 

10.64 

Baa® 100 Qotd. 8oca xthOOS. Ftoad M. 1028. 
OrdMniy 17703. do® mhiefi ttlWM. Ba* WOO 
FT-SE 100 Strum * NB 861 

SEAQ Bargns 465pm 
Equity Tumovnrf£ro)r 
Equity Bargainor 

19,232 

19,614 

57&31 

18.487 

18,181 

BBp.ffP 

18.748 

18268 
133 527 
20.112 

22.507 

91524 

21.118 

69 623 
132960 
44.4R 

GILT EDGED ACTIVITY 

todtcoo* Oct IS Od 12 


2B36 329.7 

Onftnwry Stan Mn, Hourly rHng oo Day's High 1U3.6 


3502 5632 



out Edgod Bargains 10X3 M2 

S— Day avBfSOs 1006 1166 

*SE AetMty 1974. 
tExciudtng Intra-mark* business 
& Oversow twnovor. 

London report and latest 
Share Index: Tel. 0888 123001. 


BAA hit 
by traffic 
figures 

BAA, operator of airports in 
the uk, was the worst per- 
former in the FT-SE lQG Hst 
after the company posted its 
September traffic figures. The 
rise of ii per cent on the previ- 
ous year was disappointing, 
according to Mr Dan White of 
County NatWest WoodMac. 

There was also a recurrence 
of stories that ADT, the Bermu- 
da-based conglomerate, was 
trying to Sell its more than 8 
per cent equity interest in the 
company. ADT raised its stake 
in Leg Group thfa month from 
2L8 per cent to 27.3 per cent 

guild -talk that prior of 

BAA stock' had provided the 
cash. 

Traders said tint one securi- 
ties house had been trying, so 
for immccemfaTfo to arrange 
a bought deal for ADI’S hold- 
ing hi BAA. A bought deal is 
when a broker buys, a stake in 
a company with the fatmtinn 
of selling it on to clients. 

Analysts were also keen to 
mention longer term uncer- 
tainties over BAA. KG. War- 
burg said the traffic slowdown _ 
only added to concern over 
next year's regulatory review 
and to the loss of duty-free 
saMs to intra-Europe travellers 
after 1882. Mr Mark Laurence 
at Carr Kitcat&Aitken added 
that the cost of new terminals 
would bold back eandngSL. 

BAA fell 21 to 379p and ADT 
slipped 2 to JlOfe while Leo 
added 3 at 177p, having peaked 
atlTgpu _ 

Flying high 

Swithii Tnfl nui ^ I — Arflrfftn . 

overall market trend wfth a 
rise of & to 3Q2p. .Analysts 
beUeve fbe UK group will bene-r 
fit from the record $22bn order 
won this week by; Boein& the 
US aircraft m anuf a c turer,' 
which Is Smfth’s biggest cus- 
tomer. 

The BoelnK hrder, from 
United Airfares (UAL), was a 
disappointment, however, for 
the competing European Air- 
bus ojpg tff tii am, mad 

also for BoDa-Royce, which had 
hoped to win the $L6tm aero 
exigine contract involved, . 
placed hi the event with 
Pratt & Whitney, of the US. ; 

The Mow was softened lor 
the consortium to news of. 
miters from AHtaflafor20 addi- 
tiaual ‘ A8Z1S ni ror a ft increas- 
ing firmorders far this type to 
40 for a . total investment of 
*3dbn. British Aerospace, UK • 
member of the conBorthim, 
gained 4 to 549p- 

Rolls-Royce Improved on 
hopes that British Airways will 
.follow UAL’s lead and place 
large orders this, autumn for : 


: 777s. BA usually Insists 
an HoBs-Rovee wwlnwi tti its 
aircraft. A buy recommenda- 
tion from an investment house 
encouraged the advance in 
KoQs shares, which closed a 
penny barrier at 172}4p. 

Racal debate 

A profits downgrading of the 
Bacal twins to County Nat- 
West, After what the securities 
house described as a very dis- 
September for Vod- 
BacaTs cellular network, 
heavy activity in 
Electronics stock. Esti- 
mates of -new Vodafone sub- 
scribers for September were 
around UgOOfo down from the 
11,500 to August. 

Some &2m Racal Electronics 
shares changed hands, with 
the stock initially down to 148p 
before. a rally left the share 
price -only a shade easier at 
I49p. Bacal Telecom dipped 6 
to 248p. 

Comfy's Mr Patrick Writing- 
ton lowered his profits forecast 
for the year to March 1891 by 
£2Stu to £2S5m and that for the 
year to March 1992 from 
to grasm. He reduced bis esti- 
mate of new Vodafone sub- 
scribers for the year to March 
1991 from 190,000 toiaUM) and 
for the following year from 
170,000 to 140,000. 

Mr chrfa Tucker at Carr Kit- 
cat A Aitken also took a cau- 
tious tine on the Wair-al stocks, 
saying: ^The slowdown is a 

growin g flnhngra; tha ifcrHrw in 

net Vodafone additions in 

ml gn jhn w hw — nnr - 

fhp best pmwiihg of the 
year - is particularly omi- 
nous; there b a high probabfl- 
ityfor more downgrades." 

Other -analysts, however, 
took a much more positive 
view. Mr Robert Pringle, tele- 
coms analyst at Hbare Govett, 
sakk “fantimflnt in tha erilnlnr 

market will turn over the next 
six months.” At BZW, Mr Paul 
Norris said ' BZW’s own 
research revealed a marked 
upBft to cellular growth during 
September. He added: "Septem- 
ber offered considerable rdtefc 
the Racal stocks are very much 
a buy and win prove super 
value for UK in vestors wflung 
to sit out the cyclical and. US 
seOing." . . 

- Most Internationals lost 
ground as sterling steadied 
after recent weakness. Reuters 
retreated 16 to 697p, Beck- 
ftt&Cobnan dropped 35 to 
1244p and BAT Industries fell 
11 to 532p. AD. bad shown gains 
in early tou t in g . 

Glaxo weakened after the 
chairman said US approval for 
-its migraine drug Xmigran 


FT-A AlkShar* Index 



Equity 


TUmover by voksne (mfiSon) 
EnU fcg : 



would take three to four years. 
Analysts had hoped for 
approval within two years. 
(Saxo fell 19 to 744p. 

Publicity given to the spread 
of Aids among UK heterosexu- 
als TmrtgrpinwgH Wellcome. 
The shares 10 at 46 ^l 

Worries revived about the 
fl™i dividend and exerted 
fresh pressure on Trafalgar 
House. Marketmakers said 
business was thin for most of 
the session, although it 
improved late, and they 
expressed concern over the 
stock’s c ur re nt volatility. “The 
wwumi results (foie in Decem- 
ber) can not come quickly 
enough," «i gh«d one trader. 
Trafalgar lost 13 to 195p. 

Gestetner also traded ner- 
vously, losing 7 to 188p. Ana- 
lysts thought the Eurocopy 
affair, which is about photo- 
copier c o n tracts and customer 
complaints, was washing over 
the company. Institutional 
investors are cau tious, 
although currency t rans l ati on 
is' no proble m (Ge stetner earns 
over 90 per cent of its profit 
overseas) and the fundamen- 
tals are good, said one. Euro- 
copy fell 5 more to I88p, equal- 
ting its low point of the year. 

Another decline by crude afl 
prices led to widespread but 
generally wHnnr wiling of the 
ail issues. The biggest turnover 
was in Shell, which settled 3 
off at 4S£> on turnover of 55m, 
wbfie BP ended the .session 4 
cheaper at 339p on 4m. 

British Gas shed 5 to 218p on 
thin turnover of only 3.4m. 
Reports that privately-owned 


NEW HIGHS AND LOWS FOR 1990 
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Dutch group SHV could be con- 
sidering a full bid for the com- 
pany. after its takeover till at 
Foseco, boosted Buxmah Cas- 
trol 5 to 460p, after 46^?, on 
turnover much improved at 
g 9m Gator, on the other fraud , 
lost 9 to 227p as the market 
took the view that a successful 
acquisition by Bunnah would 
reduce fT fan raa of an even- 
tual merger betwen Bunnah 
and Calm, a move long mooted 
by a number of oti sector spe- 
cialists. 

Abbey National slipped 4 
more to 223 %p, still unsettled 
by stories of an tmwitrw»nt sell 
note. Midland, still beset by 
worries about a long delay to 
the expected merger with 
HongKong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing; lost 3 to 187p. Other hi^i 
street franko, however, moved 
higher, with Barclays 3 fi rmer 
at 357p on 3.7m and NatWest 
and Ifoyds 2 better at 256p and 
285p respectively. 

Me rchant hen Ira rnrne anjgf 
more downward pressure, with 
S.G. Warburg 10 off at 31$p, 
Klemwort Benson 5 easier at 
287p and Hamhros, where Bal- 
tica’s 14 per cent stake is 
thought to be cm offer, 4 lower 
at 2l4p. 

There was little let-up in the 
gelling of the engn p nrite insur- 
ers, most of which emanat ed 

f rom one Of thft US iiw i wMiinft«%t‘ 

hwwirg. General Acciden t lost 8 
more to 482p «n«f Sun 
5 to 304p. In the life insurance 
sector. Legal & General 
declined 7 to 386p. Newly 
merged insurance broking 
group Willis Carroan added 6 
at I97p. The proposed 60p a 
share capital repayment, 
redemption of the va riable rate 
co n vertible loan and fhwwg a of 
name to Sterling Trust boasted 
Dewey Warren 7 to 70p. 

The apparent blocking by 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission of Grand Metro- 
politan’s pubs-for-breweries 
swap with Elders left the 
shares lower after early 
strength. Mr Mike McCarthy at 
Smith New Court said, how- 
ever, that with some changes 
tiie deal would probably go 
ahead. GrandMet recovered 
from the worst to end 8 lower 
on balance at 558p. 

Building and construction 
related stocks were virtually 
ignored for much of the day. 
Once again leading shares, 
such as Bine Circle (21fep, 
down 3) and Badland (S73p, off 
3), all recorded turnover of less 

than 1m. 

Attwoods, the gravel extrac- 
tion and waste disposal con- 
cern, paid dearly for comments 
by the company stressing fast 
a slowdown in US economic 
ac tivity would make past rates 
of growth difficult to maintain. 
This more than offset a near 28 
per cent rise in annual profits 
and a dividend total up to 9^p 
per share from 8p. The shares 
supped 12 to 426p. 

A 20 per cent drop in half- 
year profits pushed UUey 5% 
lower to 45%p. The fall came in 


APPOINTMENTS 


Restructure 
at Sealink 
Siena Line 

■ Mr Rudolph Agnew. a 
cfirector. has been app ointed - 
chairman of S&AUNK STENA 
UNEaspartofa 
restruct u ring; Be was 
t-Hahm-urn of fl mumHflftted Gold 
Fields, and succeeds Mr Dan - 
Stem Olsson who has reslpied. 

MrChariesLenox<tenyngham 

is promoted from mana^ng ; 
director to deputy c hairman . 

He is succeeded as ma n ag i n g 
director hy Mr Lars-firik - 
OttoiaMm, prea falcart andchtef 

Stesxa Idue, Mfcj. 

Butod John—, ' toanag tm 

director of lion Ferry, another 
subsidiar y, becomes a -. - 
no&tooaicattTC director of : ; 
Sealink Steha line. 

■ WILLIS CXHtROOi^London, 
fotthedhy the merger of TOffia, 

Faber, and Corroon* Blade 

gatkayNew York,has 
: the following board 


Effiott, executive chairman: 

Mr Bfchard MBter, ddef 
executive Mr Adrian .Gregory, 
Mr Bobcrt Kerilte, Mr Don . 
King, Mr MmXamhereon, 

Iftr jn1m~Brihfafl(dbaef - 
gf ■ fhumdal offices), and Mr Jake. 
Sjt Wallace become executive 

* dfrertOOT-Noh-executive 

directors axe Mr Bobcst 
Corroon* Mr Alan Gregor* , 
Mr flUrhariBrndfe, Mr Jos^fo 


Bodgars, Mr Allen Sylos and 

Mr Arthur Vorys. Appointed 

to the board of WBtis Faber 
. are Ifr BfiDer, Mr Lamharon, 
Mr Wallace, Mr George Ntzon 
and Mr Max Taylor. Mr EBlott, 
Mr Mixon and Mr John 
Woodason lain the board of 
Oorroon & Black Carp. 

■ SALOMON BROTHERS 
. INTERNATIONAL has 

appointed Mr Thomas Meyer 
as vice president, bond market 

research, particularly analysis 

of the German economy aim 
financial markets. He was 

senior economist in the 

European department, 

. In fa murfi nnal Mn n nh t r y V ihhI. 

■ SOREMA, a French 

rrinsurance group, has 
appointed four underwriters 
to its subsidiary Sarama (UK). 

. They walked together as the 
hfihwlwil risk mmmglHMnt . 

unft at Continental 
Reinsurance. Tha tram ia . 
headed by Mr Marcus 
CoahaHy .deputy manag ing 
forector of Sorema (UKX wilh 
Mr Brian Newtek 
(construction), Mr Keith 
Davidson (oil, gas and 

danjedft m diimm 

Holden (oonstroctian). The 
company is awaiting DU 
approval. 

■ Mr James MX. Omandhas 

been appointed chairman of 
HADRIAN-SOLWAY 
(HOLDINGS), He was chief 
executive oT Hoboum group, 
and is chairman rf Nelson 

Stokes Group, and Arnolds 

(Branbridges), Mr John R. 
Write becomes a director. He 


Is a d irecto r of Vosper 
Th orn y cr o ft Holdings, and 
hazard Small Companies 

P romp t Fond. 
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TABMA C CONSTBUCTION 
has appointed Mr Laurie 
Tansley (pictured) as northern 
area director of Tarmac 
Management. He was 
divisional director, Bfowlem 
Management, Manchester. 

■ GUINNESS MAHON 
HOLDINGS has appointed Mr 

Derate Mocce as managing 

dir pfft n r/rf ftmmiflSS MahflTl 
Investment Management. He 
also becomes investment 
director of Guinness Mahon 
Asset M aTia fl** m * * n *. holding 

rnmpau y fi)T the gTOUp’S asset 

managanent divisi o n. 

■ MAI INFORMATION 
HOLDINGS, a subsidiary 
mat, has appointed Ms Mia 
H. Bartonova as managing 
director of the newly-formed 


AMI I nfo m ri ion Bast Europe, 

^roukll ^ m ATirf 

marke t research, on central 

and eastern Europe. 

■ Mr Anthony Rogers has 
been appointed to the board 

of FENNOSCANDIA BANK 

and promo te d to i 

managing director. ’ 
an executive director and win 
continue as company 
secretary. Mr JohnGreig has 

been appointed an executive 

director in charge of corporate 

finance. He was a senior 

■ From October 31 Mr Paul 

Fraser becomes exec utive 

chairman of STANLEY 

GIBBONS HOLDINGS, 
succeeding Mr E.W. Attn 

who retires as nonexecutive 
chairman. Mr Fraser is a major 
shareholder. 

■ Mr David Clarke has been 


r. CO MPAQ 
COMPUTER. He was 
marketing manager. Digital 
Equipment Col 

■ Ur Turn Weaide has been 

appointed director and 

manager of DATA 

in the UK and Ireland. 

■ Mr Paul Downes has joined 
BOTTS & CO as an executive 
director and shareholder. He 

is a chartered accountant and. 

since 1985, has been a senior 

executive with Bankers Trust’s 
European principal Investing 

division. Botfo&Co is a 
private corporate firmtu-g anil 
principal investing company. 


spite of a maiTitniiipu dividend 
and a strong order book. 
Around Uatr the decline in 
profits was attri b u ted to the 
company's 29.9 per cent stake 
in TUbury Group. 5 firmer at 
463p. While Tilbory contrib- 
uted. £2.4m in pro fits , the cost 
of carrying the position was 
estimated at around £3m. 

Unilever eased 4 to 654p after 
several brokers lowered their 
profit forecasts. Hoare Govett 
cut its 1990 forecast to £L-83bn 
from £L865bn, while Panmnre 
Gordon moved to £1.823bn 
from £1.85 bn. Hoare expects 
£2.Q2bn next year, down from 
£2.04bn, while Panmure also 
forecasts a more bearish 199L 

Mr Richard Workman of 
Hoare said Unilever had been a 
strung performer but he was 
not optimistic about the out- 
look for its underlying 
growth over the next six to 18 
months. Meanwhile, Panmure 
believed the strength of ster- 
ling and a weaker US economy 
would reduce profits growth. 
Both brokerages recommended 
a switch out of Unilever pic 
and into the NV, which is cur- 
rently trading at a di^fwwit of 
just under 2 per cent 

Banks Hbvfa McDougnll rose 

3 to 907p in low volume trading 
on scattered speculation that 
Suxmingdale’s 29.2 per cent 
would soon be placed. How- 
ever, analysts believed that an 
Imminent placing was 

imlilraly I TnUad B lS CnUs added 

4 at 320p due to short covering 
in the traded options market of 
the October 300 calls. 

Engineering issues were 
largely confined to the side- 
lines. Wagon Industrial moved 
up 18 to 334p on news fa»* one 
of its subsidiaries, Tinlc 51, is 
to sail its steel cold roHmg and 
processing business, known as 
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Steel of Staffs, to British SteeL 
The deal is estimated to be 
worth £8m after <iwinHiwg the 
value of stock and savings 
through lower investment in 
working ea p ifa L fidtkii Steel 
ended half a penny lower at 
124 Vip. 

Further delays in delivery by 
Davy Corporatioa of the float- 
ing production facility for the 
North Sea Emerald Field 
pushed the shares down 3 to 
S5p. The semi-submersible oil 
platform, delivery of which has 
already been postponed from 
the beginning of August, is 
now expected to be handed 
over to its purchasers. Midland 
and Scottish Resources, by the 
end of the first quarter of 199L 

Tlphook was one of the day’s 
best performers. Sentiment 
was helped by a US deal early 


in the week in which Itel sold 
part of its container leasing 
and services assets to General 
Electric for about 3825m. Ana- 
lysts said this was worth £ 1,800 
per container, roughly what 
Tlphook paid to Sea Containers 
fAfliw Hii« year In a iMiar 
deal. Tlphook climbed 21 to 
361pL 

An encouraging interim 
statement ( profits were SO per 
cent higher) lifted Bails Hold- 
ings 9 to lfiSp. The company 
said its order book currently 
stood in excess of £17m. com- 
pared with £10m last year, and 
it was confident of substantial 
future growth in profits and 

ftamfrig s. 

EFG, a USM quote, recov- 
ered part of Monday’s steep fell 
which followed the wanting 
that it would incur a loss this 


year. The shares closed 6 better 
at 3lp. 

Property shares suffered 
from lack of volume once 
again. Traders remained 
extremely cautious awaiting 
some fresh incentive. What lit- 
tle inspiration there was came 
from fixtures related trading, 
and the cash market was "liv- 
ing in a vacuum", according to 
one trader. 

An 86 per emit fall in interim 
profits to £2£m from Next took 
2 off the shares to SOp. 

The return of bid speculation 
helped United Newspapers 
buck the market trend. The 
shares climbed 13 to 323p. 

■ Other market statistics, 
including the FT-Actuarles 
Share Index and London 
Traded Options. Page 33. 
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LONDON SHARE SERVICE 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 17 1990. 


• Latest Sham Prices am available on FT CityH ne-TC obtoyo«-fr«e 
Share Code Booklet ring the FT Cityline help desk on 071-825-2128 
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FT MANAGED FUNDS SERVICE 


i Curran* Unit Trust Prices era available 

Un« Trust Code Booklet ring the FT CltyHne help desk on u7l-«2&-ZTZ8 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEPNESDA^QCTOBERJ7^990^ 
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FT MANAGED FUNDS SERVICE 


' Current Unit Trust Prices are available on FT Cityline. To (Wit you free 
Unit Trial Code BooWet ring the FT CHyfine help desk on 071-325-2138 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


FINANCIAL FUTURES AND OPTIONS 


Sterling and dollar lose ground 


STERLING remained weak on 
the foreign exchanges, but fin- 
ished well above the day’s lows 
amid rumours of Intervention 
by the Bank of England. 'Hie 
pound fell towards its DM295 
mid point against the D-Mark 
in the European Monetary Sys- 
tem exchange rate mec h a n ism, 
touching DM2.9530. but later 
recovered to close at DM29650 
against DM23750 on Monday. 

The mood of euphoria, fol- 
lowing ERM membership, has 
evaporated to leave attention 
focused on the weakness of the 
UK economy. Dealers see 
DM2.95 as an important sup- 
port point for the pound and 
expect Mr John Major, the UK 
chancellor of the exchequer, to 
defend this level with a com- 
mitment to tight monetary pol- 
icy when he speaks in the City 
tomorrow night. On Monday 
Mr Major told parliament that 
a rate of DM2.95 is sustainable. 

Sterling has not been helped 
by the strength of the Japanese 
yen. Its fall through technical 
support at Y250.60 on Monday 
set up a possible move towards 
Y2J7 in the coming weeks, 
according to some analysts. 

By last night's close in Lon- 
don the pound had fallen to 
Y249.00 from Y250.25; to 
SFr23025 from SFrtL5150; and 
to FFr9.9325 from FFr9.8675. 
However, it gained 35 points to 
$13570 and the pound’s index 
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rose 0.1 to 95.0. Sterling raided 
higher in New York at $13650. 

Within the ERM sterling 
moved down towards the main 
group of currencies. According 
to figures from the European 
Commission, the pound was 
0.71 per cent above its central 
rate against the weakest placed 
Italian lira, compared with LOO 
per cent previously. 

The dollar continued to suf- 
fer from US economic weak- 
ness and slow progress in 
forming a credible package to 
cut the US budget deficit Us 
decline was encouraged by 
comments from Mr Martin 
Feldstein, president of the 
National Bureau of Economic 
Research. He said the dollar 
should fall 10 to 15 per c ent in 
real terms, with bigger drops 
against the D-Mark and yen. 
He also called on the Federal 
Reserve to cat interest rates. 

In London the dollar fell to 
DM13155, a record closing low 


against the D-Mark, from 
DM13230. It hit the lowest fin- 
ishing level against the yen 
since February 1989, falling to 
Y 127.20 from Y 128. 15. The US 
unit also weakened to 
SFr 13785 from SFrL2875 and to 
FFr5.0750 from FFr5.1025. Its 
index eased 0.1 to 603. 

The Australian dollar contin- 
ued to lose ground after this 
week’s cut In interest rates. 
Dealers noted that the authori- 
ties seemed determined to 
reduce the value of the cur- 
rency. Mir Paul Keating, Aus- 
tralian treasurer, said on Mon- 
day he was not unhappy to see 
it lower. Yesterday, Mr Benue 
Fraser, governor of the Reserve 
Bank of Australia, called for a 
lower currency to correct cur- 
rent account and external debt 
problems. 

In Sydney the Australian 
dollar fell to 7835 US cents 
from 79.65 cents, but In London 
rallied sli ghtly to 78.70 cents. 


UFFI LONG GUT FUTUSE5 0PTMMS 

64tte * IW% 

Strife* CalK-omonms PttHitlimsrts 
Prkr Dec Bar Dee MAS 

80 3-62 4-60 0-12 0-44 

81 3-06 4-13 0-20 0-61 

82 2-19 3-33 0-33 1-17 

83 1-40 2-58 0-54 1-42 

84 1-05 2-23 1-19 2-07 

83 0-43 1-57 1-37 2-41 

8b 0-26 1-32 2-40 3-16 

87 0-16 1-10 3-30 3-58 

EstfewKcd lotaoa total, bits 783 Ptra 1052 
Protons day's opm ire. Calls 18585 Pab 24079 


LUTE EUHNUUOC 0PTNHS 

PMLn patab Bt Ifl0% 

Svtt* CiBMtBtaran PgorsatkBtnu 
Price Dec Mar Du MAR 

9050 085 0.78 002 0J>7 

9075 039 038 8.03 0.12 

9100 036 039 005 0JB 

9125 0J7 03b 0.11 030 

9150 0.06 0.16 0.25 045 

9173 DOS 8.08 0.46 062 

9200 0 DJH OM OJB 

9225 0 002 0.94 L06 

Estimated lofgme tout. Calls 300 Pots 1268 
Protons day's open bL Cafe 14822 ftrts 20733 


LONDON CLIFFE) 

2B-YEM 9% NOTIONAL Gllj"" 
£59280 32adt of 180% 


tame Htafa Low Pm. 

83-25 S3& 83-07 83-21 

344*3 84-07 83-30 BMW 


Estimated ntune 25105 081403 
Mm day's open la. 31180 (310M 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

I 7Z I Cmeuy j % chrage | % s<rad 1 


OSTBEASOtY EHBffiS8% 
S1BO30O 3U if 108% 


agalEt Ecu 
Od 16 


% spread 
•awaken 
mm band 


low Pm. 
89-10 89-14 

89-00 
88-20 


Spanish Peseta 

5isttn . . . 

EtfejUs Franc 

Irish Pan 

French Fran: 

German Mlaifc 

DmdiGaHdcr 

Banish Kraoe_ — . — 

Kalian Ura , , ... , 

Em cadral rate sal M the Eorapran Canmtodsn. Dmcfeiat ta desnmltag rabthc mwWtL Perctma* changes 
are for Ear a posture change denote a nk currency. Mayracr sfaoM (ftt rado between two spreads: the 
paoaiUoemfenKt faetwcBi the octal martrt aod Ecu central rats lor a amq, and the Barium pcnnitled 
percentage dnMJoo of the ennw's natal rate fm Ms Era central rate. 

AdtetmeM, catenated by Flajncfal T1 
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Estimated rotate 2580 £2699) 
Prortous day's open hH. H62 I7110) 


miMN. GEWM GOVT. B0» 

MMII ISHb id 180% 

53e BH Low KeT 

0k 8138 8lJ5 8L15 8131 

Mar 81.14 8U0 8102 8U5 

Jen 8L09 mm 

Estimated nlnnw 19982 (0512) 

Prartms day's opes I*. 94OT7 (94281) 


LUTE IB TREASURY BOW FUTURES OPHOKS 

notmw 64tM re ioc% 

WtawtUtmams Pms-sedkotaT 
Pito Dec M* m MAR 

86 4-01 4-10 0-27 1-00 

87 3-13 3-31 0-39 1-21 

88 2-29 2-56 0-55 1-46 

39 141 2-22 1-13 2-12 

90 1-16 1-57 1-42 2-47 

91 04a 1-Jl 2-16 3-21 

« 0-37 1-10 2-63 4-00 

93 0-24 0-57 3-50 4-47 

Estimate d relane total. Cain 42 Puts 170 
PiBrtns day's open laLCalb 1884 Puts 1808 


uffe Euaosoujur opmnc 

Ora wha Bf 180% 

Srifae rrah triileiiniiu Pnts-aoUanm 
Price Dec Bar IW map 

9100 LOO 1J7 0 01 QM 

91H 0.76 0.94 ME 006 

052 0.73 0.03 0.10 

91K 032 OS3 0.08 015 

2™ 0J5 037 OJfc 

*£5 0.07 OJM 033 036 

92» 0.03 OHS 0.54 ffl.52 

9273 031 0.00 a 77 0.70 

Estimated Mame total. Calls 450 Pids 150 
PmtoosttQ's open ua_ Cafe 3615 Pus 2412 

CHICAGO 

OLA TBEAgfltT BN05 CSD B% 

C8flJW8 32tdsnf 108% 

Ocw SJ5 lew Prer. 
Ok 89-22 8M8 B909 89-17 

Mar 894)9 89-14 88-28 89-04 

Jin 8828 88-29 88-20 8823 

Sep 88-16 8816 88-07 88U 

Du 8804 8816 87-28 87-31 

Mar 87-25 6804 87-17 87-20 

Jun 87-15 87-25 - 87-10 

Sep 87-06 - - 87-01 

Du 86-29 - - 86-24 


1LS. TBBtsnnv mm mnn 
Sim nntata at U8% 

Close HK* Low Pm. 
Dec 9327 9329 9326 9327 

Mre 93.49 9351 93.48 93.49 

Jew 9346 9346 9344 93.44 

Sen 9351 9331 - 9330 

Dee 9300 - - 9300 


swiss frmc ana 

SFr J 253 M SptrSFr 


uffe turn Fvruea crrtm 
uasajua rafab nt i»% 

Strike CBb^etUwwab Pntnetthments 
Price Ok Mar Ok MAR 

7950 2.02 231 S2 2 0.67 

8000 LAO 1.95 030 Oil 

8030 120 1.64 0 40 LOO 

8100 0.85 L36 055 L22 

8150 060 1.12 080 L48 

8200 0.41 0.92 LU 1.78 

8350 026 0.75 L46 211 

8300 OJA 060 L86 246 

Estimated rotsmr total. Calls 2777 Pits 10869 
Prerions day's open me. tails 53526 Pnts 101023 


MBIT STERLING OPTIONS 
I prints <I1M% 


Caib-saUements 
Ok Mv 

0.98 206 

0.75 LS3 

055 1.60 

fij® L37 

023 125 

tt 14 

0.07 9 75 

0.04 059 


Pats-scukraeaB 
Du MAR 

0.02 sue 

ao« ojm 

0.09 0.0b 

ffl-17 0.08 

OXl 0.11 

0.43 0.13 

0.61 021 

083 020 






mm 


ntaBw total Calls 5936 Pun 2504 
Prttk» ilfTovn InL Calk 69461 Pats 51816 


JAntHESCVENOMW 
Y125m 5 per ¥100 


0.7B85 0.79S4 
0.7880 0.7897 
0.7873 0.7860 


DEUTSCHE MASK t»> ; : 
HI125JM S Par DM 


0.6618 06630 
0.6607 0.6620 
0.6593 0.6595 


0.7700 0.7831 
ffl.TTte 07825 
0.7860 0.7817 


0.6547 04653 
0.6539 0.6541 
06595 a 6526 


as 


TKREE-MOHTH EUtOOOLLAS (UU 
Sim ratals al 100% 

dose Utah 
Dec 41.96 9200 

Mar 92.13 9216 

Jib 9208 *.10 

Sep 9L92 9L94 

Ba: 9155 91.5? 

®ar 91.40 9SL42 

Jm 9123 9L26 

Sep 91.10 9103 

STAIOAItO S. POORS 500 WHOf 

S5t® Stans tadee 



Estimated mhm 123 (34) 


£31250 tab pra Of 










Strike 

Price 

No* 

Cans 

Dee 

Mar 

Jan 

Nay 

Puts 

Dk 

M* 

Jib 

1 | • 1 11 V II 1 


L875 

S77 

8.92 

937 

930 

056 

133 

335 

556 



L900 

659 

690 

762 


0.97 

203 

457 

6.72 


Pm. 

L925 

L950 

315 

3.75 

6-11 

6.78 

557 

2.69 

2JX> 

4.02 

7.12 

9.46 



L975 

2.02 

255 

330 

435 . 

430 

5.48 

845 

1L01 

Mar 87.79 87.80 87.68 


2.000 

131 

L91 


339 

5.81 

7.17 

- 

1268 

SS 1:^ SS 

88.41 

88.49 

2.025 

PmJosiU 

0.76 L2B 

ft open tat: Calb 240.039 

Pitt 271, 

378 (Ml can 

7.77 

tnda) 


* 

" 

Mar 88.24 8823 88.12 

8820 

Pmious u» 








■ J ; r >f J L' k-o A , i H >1:1 ■ yj ■ 


i- L9665 L9565 • JL9575 

i- L7705 L7690 -L7700 

1-10550 1 1914 . 1 1CT 



TMKE MONTH EDOODOUJUl 
Sira points M 100 % 


rTTTT 


Bt. MtL One. fab not ten) 4007 0790 
Pterion day's open taL 40301 (40151) 


97 L48 2.10 

98 0.91 160 

99 0-53 

100 028 085 

101 014 0.60 

Open tat 140,854 35,294 

faboated iQbaw 27153 Total Opra tatoat 379^17 


THttE-feSHfTH PIBOt FffTORES QMTIF) {Parts taterii 









13.00 10-14 

650 1 5.07 



A* 










EURO-CURRBICY INTERE S T RATES 


r.'.raiH JI' ; -1' ii;'q.~r 


Change HM 

■ +iffl ■ 1A220 




,4-lOT 14-13% 
8>i - f 83 - U 
Ma-12% 126-122 


12% - 12>i 
8% -8 
7% -7% 
M.-81, 





H "TT 


EE 




-.■V!'.!.. ' I- TT 


KKt 


FF 7 . SFr. I B FL 


249 J) I 9.923 I 2502 } 3J42 f 2221 I 2262 
L515 1272 I 5271 I 1278 L7D8 1136 I L156 


0237 0.660 1 

4.016 7.899 1L91 


3J47 ( 0244 1127 
3925 10.05 1342 




No.7,369 Set by QUARK 


250.9 i 10. 
UB5 9962 ! 3.966 


2521 3-368 

1 LU6 


2200 

0.904 I 24.44 


0.442 08(6 L311 UOJ. 4387 | L106 L477 

L63S 3200 4.849 4072 1623 1 4.092 5.465 


H FI 0299 0586 0.887 74.51 [ 2.969 0749 1 664 6 | 0677 1830 

Ura 0.450 0581 1335 U2JL | 4.468 L127 1505 1000. j LOU 2753 


S5S3Z 


agaaBsameaBm 





77TT 


if 


6 Moolhi US DaHan 




rTT 1 


m 





8404.75 OOO 
10 A- 10 A I 950 


i,j .'I I'M.'ivj.-rTr 





13% 13 >p 

13% 13% 

130 13£ 




Global strength and pan-European depth give our foreign, 
exchange dealing special potency 

CitiFX 

lb enjoy that special effect, 

ring Citi: Corporates 071-240 8844, Insurance 071-240 2737, 
Trading aixi Commodities 071-379 7075, 

Fund Managers 071-379 4101, Night Desk 071-438 1910. 

CfTIBAN«g 


CktbnlilULtani 


roCTSA nadHKBCL 


M represents the same word where viear it occurs tn the ehura. 



Financial Information Service on Japanese Corporate Issuers 

MIKUNI’S 
CREDIT RATINGS 

on about 4,000 bond Issues and about 1,000 sfnrt-tann notes 
Cost: USS 3,600 per year 


Ta:MlkurH A Co. Ltd 

Dni-tain Mo»i aunta 12-1, Ntaht-Shhn bantu l-ctnma 
Mmai-9-hu. Tokyo life. Japan or Tele* J331IS 
n Please send further Information 


ACROSS 

X In M got abrasive with 
emery (8) 

5 Father of 1 across? (6) 

9 In Monoid be Quite hard CD 

10 He contributed to M and 
went on working (6) 

11 Formal desig nation in col- 
our given a different name 
(2-6) 

12 One regarding centre of 
polar region (6) 

14 Cut off the head - but no 
trace perhaps (10) 

18 Sketchy in a short notice on 
match (10) 

22 Type cf slope? (6) 

23 Forward different times, 
tnniniUng month and day (H) 

24 Eyesore (6) 

25 One on the carpet seen in 
flight (W) 

28 Figure of M (6) 

27 Branches of study; some 
rely on M <S) 

DOWN 

1 Child’s vehicle with wheel 
up for painting (24) 

2 The earth's sphere is a rfwite 
with a belt distorted (6) 

3 A statement in M a student 

missed in fairness ( 0 ) 

4 Unskilled worker down 
under to stir up a fight (10) 


6 One French fish has h ea d 
removed? Surd (0) 

7 Some split to rally off shore 
( 8 ) 

8 Worked in fabric (8) 

13 In M, concerned with 26, 15 
etc <1Q) 

15 Difference of opinion (could 
be long in 13) (8) 

15 Complex diagram at bottom 
of page makes a pattern (8) 

17 Disrespectful parent upset 
in joint (0) 

19 Term in M shows firm's 
lacking (8) 

20 Certain set in M encoun- 
tered endless sixain (6) 

21 Set due to be awnwg a d in 
compositions (6) 

Solution to Puzzle No. 7,388 


aonaaBBa aHonuG 
a u □ q a a Hu 
aasciu aHHoooQQo 
aaoaaaDQ 
anpaanBEaia heqeo 
a u u q a Q a 
□0QDB11 UOatOOEO 
a as q h □ 

0003000 QB0BHD 

□ _ a □ g a □ e 

aaaaa QBaEiaciHQo) 

□ a a q a u 0 m 

□□□QtanHiani mEnoa 
a a e o q a be 
B aaonuB PLiLinFinEn 
































































































































KWANCjmiMES WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 17 1990 


nANCC (cs&UoBBfi 


CemUUfrfaariiand) 


TTALY UMtioetf 


H^MndSr 


:» W 

5?“^ 


ABH Ann Hldgt . 
ACF Raiding — 


FijKasrrasdw — 1297 
2dU 
670 


CANADA 


TORONTO 

Closing prices October 16 




130 AO . 

81.00 41 

131.00 ki 


*■*•» Sock High Low Chw Cxmo 

MO Maii J23)| 3 % 3 % 

21S00 Cinapta 300 285 283- 15 

MWCOj SHff *15% 15% 15% + % 
TEOOTCCBav sun, 10 10 - 1 . 

BS8Q0 CoeWoeo $20 19% 19% - % 

MOO Computtoa M 380 JSC- M 

25 c MCI A f *»% fi% aV 
UmConTVX 430 405 405- 20 

1670 Com Om B9% 20% 29% 

8831 Cm* B 513% 13b Ob- % 
806040 Corona A f SS% 5% 5%-% 

000 Coacan Eb 3 % 3 % 

BSD Crown *7% 7% 7% 

WWO Cmm At 405 305 400+ 5 

rmo omw i a n no too 

4200 Dartu 58% 8 % 8 % 

Hlb Dteknsn A I 440 490 438- 20 
18M1 Doteaco 517b 17 17% - % 

1064DT**«* 9% 0% B%+% 

HSODemtar 58% 9% 9% 

2*400 Dyta* A 235 225 225- 25 

62Z7DEenoBay *12b 12 12b- % 

MO Emeu 55b 8 b 9b- b 

3B800 fcWUySv A B1 78 78- 3 

tOOOFPILM 440 435 440+ 15 

8200 Fad Ind A 58% ■% 8% 

19648 HMhg L 513 57% B%- % 

7000 FC9* Fin 53 475 480 -22 b 

37200 MWM I 58b 8 % 6*4* % 

500 FortH 520 19% 20 ♦ b 

1432D Franco 0 *13% 12 12b- b 

1 T 8 QWWI 533b 3Jb 33b- b 
23500 OatacSc M0 180 190- 10 

2E00 GtPdal 770 278 278* 10 
M0G4*W 55% 5b 5%- % 

40400 Qamle 278 2B0 270+ 1 

11800 Bddeorpl *25 410 420 - 5 

esoatdKntsM SWb 10 b wb- b 
ssoaomton At m ®o a» 

23100 Orangaa 128 121 122- 8 

BISGraytwl 329 29 29 - b 

28775 Qua Han *15b 14% IS - b 

800 Malay 2 M 210 210- 5 

7057 Hawfcar 520 20 28 

3800 Hayaa O * 11 % nb 11 % 

18400 Ham inn 515% 13b «% . 

230200 Hernia »% Ob »b- b 
34800 HMlIngr JtOb Mb 

80500 Horehtm 1 57% 6 % 7 - b 

Sio M BayMn a 55b 5% sb- b 

178 H Bay Co 516 W 18 

94600 (mamcoL ISO 20 % 30 

43487 tom Ol A 581% «b 61b- b 

S1850 loco 527% 27b 2 Tb — b 

168000 tmapae 340 335 340+ S 
2W4 Martmma 548b 48 48b + b 

700 Mv Qrp 522% 22% 22% . 

19800 Ipaco 514b 14% Wb+ % 

2302 Mac© A r sb ab eb 

2500 Jatmort Sllb 11% 11%+ b 
21245 Laban SIBb »b Mb- b 
2S10B7 lac Unrta 58b 8 % 9b- b 

2450 LaJdtaw A SM 18b U%- % 
534176 LaMBa 8 1 518% 18% 18%-% 


2600 Qa n t HH 
SQOObMVk 
40400 Samta 
11800 Oaldcor» I 


1553) LmhiII A 58% 8b Bb- % 

C2J30 LoWaw Co S17b 17% 17% 
aBDOIDSA 513% 13% 13%+ % 

8*500 *VS B *13% Ob Ub + \ 

2S2UUBE Kama 15% s% 5b- % 
40487 UaemUwi $l5b M% 14b- % 

alls Magna A I 275 270 215* 3 

440U»ri»*9l *17% 17 17 “ b 

18145 llaiBRM *10% 10b Mb- b 
1637 Uatall M *11% 11% 11%+ % 
1715 Mamma *18% 15 18% +% 

7000 HW Coq KB VB 186+ 3 

tOSO Uobon A I S»% 26% 2B%- % 
84750 MOnrn 326% 26% »b 
78730 IIHBOCM 10 8 10+ 1 

26851 m 86 Can *7% 7b 7b- b 
9941 NaaTei Etc 615% 15 16% + % 

1376 Korea A 445 435 449-p 5 

16515NorandaP *7% 7% 7%- % 

18417 *15% 15% 15% 

43788 Korean XMb 25% 25% - % 

27435 North A I 123% 23% Ob- % 
BiCONCdria Slab Mb Mb 

111639 Mar Tel *28 b 28% »%- % 
33»Nof*g« 325 32S 925- 5 

140B29 Nni t sr% 7b 7b- b 
8X1 Mwaco W stab 16% 15% - % 
ssoomnac Kb 8b 8b+ % 

STDOOcaWar *7 8*f 6b- % 

8834 Omasa Kys 370 260 380- M 

3500 Onex I ** 8 8 

215725 Ottawa A I *28% 3% 28% 

7132 PWA Coro S7b 7% 7b 

155830 Pgurln A I a 5% B%- % 

SOPamour 125 125 125 

2300 PaaCtn P 529% 29% 29%+ % 

72M0 Fepama *»b u% 12b 

27800 PJawt A t 57 Ob 7 

UZSSPtoeetrM 4 % 4 4 b- % 

80B343 Pucat Dm $17 18% M% 

6600 Poe© Pat »b 8% 8%- b 

MC350 Powr Cer f *14% 14% 14%+ b 
BOO Powr FW *17% 17b 17%+ % 
15380 Prwgo » * 9 - % 


17933 Snail Can 537 38% 96% - % 

isaoosnannt tt • t 
303 Sonora 46 48 46+ 8 

liaODSadtaa *19% M% 19 

45700 Spar Amt *8 8 • "A 

115008m** A SW % O «!%- b 
44850 Tart B I *20% aft ¥>- % 
87358 TTnaCor 114 ttt ** 

48HB Tor Dm Bk «5b W% 15 

1066 Tor Sun *18% 7S% Mb- % 
20681 Tarw B ( SSSb 28% »% 

830 Total Pat sob 29b ph~ ,% 

20188 TTxUWiU 111% 11% 11% - % 

IHQSOTrCanPL Mb «% «% 

13200 Trim A *13% 13 M 
80961 TrMUC M% 8% 6b- % 

11100 Trine At 3»b »% «% 

1100 UAP A *16% IS 19b 
225500 UntaKp A SI H K+ 2 

aoOtWoacoai 545 345 348 

IDBBUn Carp *20 M » - % 

46028 Variqr C 228 225 OT+ S 

83400 VteatnyR 415 460 40- 2D 

300 VMaatra I ■% 9% «% 

21800 mCB I *12 13 Q 

fioowmvA 97% r% rb- % 

400 WrtMood 115b 18% ub , 
47025 Wcoml E *21 Mb 28%- b 

308 W — n il 410 4» 4M+ ID 

1 SS 06 Woaion S37% 37b 57%- % 

»HoeMA 125 125 U5+ ft 


5*a*0 Hangar *8% a B% 

2100 Hayroc* I 37% 7% 7%-% 

12000 Ranwanea *14% 14% 14% - % 

84HDRapap t 53% 5% 5% 

14900 RIO Algom *16% 17% 17% - % 

BOOQ Rogara B I 55% 9b 5% - % 
2tOORammar> *53 S3 59 +3 
4C368 Rayat Bt* * 20 % 20 b 20 %+ % 
108258 By Tree tab a% 8%- % 

SBOOSHLSyst *5% 5b 5% 

630 S»B A I *14 14 14 + % 

TOOOSiL CeraAf *11% 11% 11%- % 
2flB048Smkut *13% 13b 13b- % 
H6135ceptre 390 3BS 390 

SODO Sdmansar A *18% 18% Mb 
298*5 Seem I *12% 12% 12b- % 
3000 Scorn C SI3% I3b 11b 

22450 Seagram *88% 85% 8Sb- % 
30220 Saar* Can *10% 10% 10% 

aOOSIUMCBf 38% 5% 6% 


I3W n* HW 
5% 85% 85b- 
0% 10% 10% 
»% 5 % 8 % 












j/'A 









5«(ttaa Btc. — _ 

TMaoln — — 

HSass= 


4iBBMil4k 

HmwBaads 

Tran»t 

uumiB 


Z3&U9 2U6J4 23WJS 2365^0 
8aS2 89.03 BBBb 88B0 
823.41 83229 829.70 823.96 
20%S5 206.99 20586 20L96 


AUSTRALIA 

„ «? (Marts OMffl 

299975 4182 an Mhuh tlil/83) 

Qtjpa Z££a '-- 

Drdit aam pan 2 j»o 


13369 13214 13261 134U I 1713.7 02/11 I U2L40Mfli 

642.4 635l6 MOJ 65*0 


— — Dtdi ABkt P0J12J8Q 49590 460.14 *4185 42581 

b^j B^jrtTgWiHatmiHn smijo 512066 soeooi 500092 mmoqi/u «W9.9i 

yw.?4 10 50 OENMAHK I 

0/1/90 (8/4/33 CateBMa SE D/l/83> 34649 339 tg 33631 337^2 3682960/71 1 33L4HZ7W 


4205 677JQ3/U 4166 Q%80 


153 

tt— ■ 53 

ID 


l«639Q5i9> 


DavlatetiU Db. YUd 


SBPMotiWdlr.iWi 
S & P WL P/E ratio 


QO/ 10/89) C9/12/73 


(9/10/89) 01/10/73 


y— r apo (approx.) 



year apo (approx.) 

320 

1300 


BCD Oman W/8D 


B«a Com- tat Q972) 


JAPAN 

■amnu/5/49) 

TsfepSEnmUtt/iAB 

34 SkUbi 14/1/66 

■■ALAYBIA 

I05E CrtmltfW/BB 


1295.63 1279.97 1Z7L66 126676 


563.71 552.69 554.74 595.95 76352 04/0 


NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 

Stock* Closing Ctumge 
Tueadiy traded priea op day 


TRADING ACTIVITY 

t Volume MIU 


Mill Iona 

Oct. 16 Oct. IS OcL 12 


CBS TO OnbaJEad 19831 
CBS A* Bv (Eld 190 

NORWAY 

Oslo SE DM) (2(1/89 


Z360610 2310920 22398.16 225(663 
173169 170633 166369 167158 
386692 3047.94 3D2B69 307962 

467J9 4T7A9 47122 469.0B 

2321 2322 2324 2316 

178.4 1705 1706 1703 

73L97 7381B 15610 76201 


2H22U60/UB 


SSSk 






m 


878 <8 

701 +1 

i£S 38 

U« HO 

L900 +7D 

MO +1 

4.6CO 1300 


m. 


1520 +20 

1600 «0 
So -fl 

sio a 

^0 

3J90 -10 

H 8 3 

U80 +70 

1230 +30 


6,750 +150 

H& t2D 

2300 

U» -20 

UflO +20 

+W 

+140 

780 +10 

485 +10 

go m 

50 M 

912 +U 

2520 +20 

BW +« 

3P 

526 -14 

L600 +10 




63829 646J9 63674 62L93 


9641 U 969.9 


13220 QB/U 
264D.B Q/lN 


56627 am 


20937(28/91 


6478 6476 


4541 4480 4426 


li£ IS 0 


TOKYO - Most Active Stocks 

Tuesday 16 October 1990 


Stock* Oealng Chang* 
Traded Prlcaa on day 
18.7m 700 -6 

124m 428 O 

10.4m 702 +42 


Start* Ooatng Change 
Traded Pricea on day 

Tafceda Chmi 22m 1.760 -30 

Vda Flra A Una . 9.1m 890 +23 

MHI flflm 750 +22 


96m 1670 +120 TTo Wf>0 8 Flra . 8*n 1^00 +20 

sera SS9 +3 HRacM 76m 1,250 +80 


Travelling on business in Portugal? 

Eqjoy reading your campUmaany copy of tbc Hnmdii TSme* 

when yonVc axyiag in _ 

mXISBOA 

s the AUht findbr w l . Dipfomaiico, Flamingo, LlAot FUeb^ 
Meridim , Novotel. Pricdpc Real. Tivoli 

-PORTO 

a* the Mcridicp, Porto A i l mai co 

•jCASCAIS 

at the Albainw, Cidadela 


. FINANCIAL TIMES 

i r ii+o+i % luiiHrMniatuqi 


October 16 


MY8 +dt 


HOLIDAY COMPANIES! 

Are you offering luxury holidays, long-haul destinations, 
exotic locations - something special? 

Our readers are the holidaymakers you need. They are affluent and 
they read the WEEKEND FT every Saturday. 

Telephone Helen Day 
on 071-873 5751 and book space now! 


Fi.-. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 171990 


4 pm prices October 16 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE PRICES 


CVgi 

18 ManA. H Ka Ctao* Pirn. 

«*» tM DM. THLE lOtoMgh iM OmCHte* 

ft 84 AAR M ~ 4 A 8 m 10 % B% W - 4 

9 % 7 % ACM n Iffl 13 . 171 84 8 8 

. 114 81 | ACMIn 1 JB 13 . 973 86 06 ft* 4 

9 % 8% ACM M n 1.01 M. SB8 74 84 74 +% 

12% io acmum in o. i» ui 11% i'v **, 

lljl 8% ACM Ssl JB M. IBM 8% 9 04 + 4 

84 74 ACUflp 1.01 13 . 307 74 74 74 

w> ftALLab .16 .9 IS 88 174 17 174 + 4 

54 14 AM lag 1093 14 14 ’ 4 “ 4 


ay 1*4 AL Lab .18 .9 IS 88 174 17 « 4 + 4 

54 m AM log HJ 83 14 14 14 - 4 

04 54 All In pf 2 33 . 158 6 8 

894 384 AMR 102909 4*4 «34 4 * 4 - 4 

284 25 ANRpf £ 87 ML S 254 354 254+4 

44 24 AftX 8 354 24 d 2 2 - 4 " 

724 « ASA 3 a 7 J 336 40 8384 40 
484 31 AUjb *J 4 2.1 IS 3469 414 404 404 - 4 

14 114 Abntel g 30 88 114 11.4 11 * 3 “ ,4 

114 44 ACrneG .40 88 6 217 S 0 44 * 4 “ 4 

324 184 Aeuoon a 22 232 294 254 284 + 4 

164 1*4 AdOEx 20 Ba 14 . IW 144 144 1 * 4 - 4 

.154 10 Adoba 143 104 »% « 4 - 4 

204 174 Adob pi 184 «. 14 174 174 T 74 - 4 

214 1 B 4 Adgbpf £40 12 . 22 204 204 204 - 4 

114 34 AMO 2229 44 3 % 34 - 4 

324 18 AMO pi 3 17 . 12 174 17 % T 74 + 4 

04 <4 Adhreat .18 88 29 74 2 2 3 

624 294 AaaiU 2.78 89 54437 31 4 304 31 - 4 

134 74 AWPb 24 11 239 74 7 b 74 

234 114 AhmaM M 7.7 33483 124 114 « 4 - 1 > 
34 IJABwo 8 1*0 34 34 34-4 

81 424 AbPrd L 44 3 J 11 1470 45 % 444 48 +4 

27 144 AkFrl a 30 2.1 B 887 W 6 d 13 % 1 * - 4 

244 12 Alrgo* 21 34 124 d"6 1 ' 4 “ 4 

204 154 AJrten*# U2 8 B 2 T » 154 W 

104 9 AMP Upt 87 BA 46 84 9 94 

994 90 AMP pi 9 08 230 934 934 934 

1034 944 AMP pi 0.44 OO *100 « 96 98 -1 

93 04 AMP pi 816 94 280 87 87 87 +14 

91 844 AMP pf 828 OS *100 87 87 87 - 4 

28 134 AMhAtr JO U I 517 17 % », 1 » +* 

204 10 tebnytn JS 07 8 162 94 d 94 94 - 4 

274 194 Alberta sJD A SO 232 294 2*4 244-14 

224 164 AHMA ■ JO 1 J M 7 174 17 « “ % 

374 2*4 AJbten* .48 >8 182277 294 284 294 - 4 

244 184 Altera 1.12 81 94263 184 W% U 4 - 4 

374 274 AtooSId M 2811 473 31 . 304 ft- 4 

34 164 AlexAbi 1 58 M 791 174 174 174 

994 254 123 294 «B *4 2*4 - 4 

97 754 ADagCp 1.721 28 7 9 784 76 784 + 4 

■344 184 AlgLud *88 4.7 8 81 18 4 6184 184 

424 34 MtfMlH 88 M 189 384 384 364- 4 

20 9 ABbuQ 9 199 104 104 104+ 4 

214 11 4 Allan pH .73 12. 38 154 >54 134+ 4 

194 124 Alargn JBa 28 W 1867 ft ft 124“ 4 

174 114 AMCap 1.70a M. 12 3065 124 11% 11 V \ 

17 84 APQIE n 327 104 9 % 104 + 4 

124 74 AJINEu a 4007 94 9 . 9 + 1*8 

184 io 4 AnTai n 211 >2 «4 <«>- 4 

254 ft AB*ij pt £97 m 77 19 8184 ft- 4 

11 < 34 AUdPd 5 81 4 4 4 

374 284 AMSgnl 180 88 82761 284(054 284 - 4 

104 94 AMrr . 78 a 88 330 10 94 > 4-4 

104 84 AM1T2 nJ 3 * 88 3 S 7 84 9 94 + 4 

10 84 AUira n 84 78 78 84 84 84 

114 04 ALBO 84 a 88 222 94 84 94 + 4 

104 84 AMKH .72 88 288 O 84 9 + 4 

104 74 AM 03 n .48 58 248 84 84 84+4 

94 74 AMP 1 n.6Ba 08 600 84 8 84 + 4 


104 04 AM1T2 nJ 3 a 

10 84 AMTT 3 084 

114 04 AM» 84 a 
104 84 AM 102 .72 
104 74 AI 4 KJ 3 n .48 68 

94 74 AMP 1 n.6B# 85 

404 244 ALTEL 188 


404 24 %ALTEL 188 4812 560 2*4 28 28 - 4 

774 514 Alcoa 180 a 3.1 83644 924 051 4 514 - 4 

204 124 AmaxG 88 83 S 787 1340124 !Z%- 1 % 

294 18 % Amax 80 4 A 74640 19 d 17 % 184-4 


294 184 Area* 80 4 A 74640 IB 61 7 4 184-4 

45 341 * Amu pi 3 88 3 344 (04 34 -1 

154 4 AmHaa .10) an 15-18 4 4 -V 1 B 

124 84 Araeaet M 78 167 04 84 64 

84 VvJArarkr 348 5 -M 9-32 5-16 

98 384 AmHaa 80 18 42 381 484 404 * 84 + 4 

104 94 AfliAdJ ilB 2 98 128 104 9 % TO 

wli io AAd) bs n 3a io w io-4 

24411 B- 16 A 8 *rck 8.10 8429192 174 184 174 - 4 

734 314 Am 8 md 2.72 18 10 2987 71 % 71 714 + 4 

384 304 A&U -1 3 394 334 354+4 

304 ftABrdpCJS 88 32 294 20 294 + 4 

414 234 ABkM 82 14 11 18 27 284 2 B<- 4 

234 ftABwPeja 4.710 4 194 8184 184 - 4 

204 154 ACapBd 188 a 13 . 34 134 154 164+4 

224 18 ACapCv 2 . 44 a 18 32 184 W 184 + 4 

84 94 ACapin 88 17 . Ill 54 54 54 

12 84 ACMH 80 58 14 12 114 1 l 4 114 

814 42 ACyan 186 11 13 2781 454 *84 434-2 

834 28 A 0 Ph 2.40 88 81977 274 274 27 **- 4 

384 184 AiflExp 82 48 31 9889 184 184 184 

214 124 AFamly 82 28 10 1877 134 « 734+4 

504 2 B 4 AOnCp 320 12. 78470 294 8364 27 -14 

84 84 A«KM 84 a 12 . 230 74 7 74 - 4 


84 84 AMM 84 a 12 . 230 74 7 74 - 4 

Ml 84 ACIP 188 a 12. 288 84 84 84 - 4 

104 94 AOTT 88 98 84 10 94 10 + 4 


104 94 AOTT 88 98 84 10 94 » + 4 

244 1 B 4 AHUPt 2 A 0 11.12 399 214 214 214 ~ 4 

564 *3 AHems ae .16 47 123946484 464 454-14 
884 524 Until 316 8813 2143 634 624 034-4 
894 57 AMQr a 84 3 9 2978 624 514 914+4 
104 84 ACXF 88a 11. 263 84 84 84 - 4 

314 134 APratd 80 44 456 14 tft 34 134-4 

13 04 AfEal 2 23 8 84 84 84 8% 

84 24 AmBUjr 88) 218 3 2 4 3 + 4 

a 4 14 ASa .m 106 14 d 1 14 - 4 

164 i 4 AS&ptJi] 48 I 4 di 4 14-4 

34 i 4 AShtp 64 14 0 14 14-4 

714 444 AmSMr 1.12 8811 407 46 H 43 434-14 

47 284 AT&T 182 4 J 1813101824 314 814-4 

184 84 AWms n 1118 94 *4 •% 

194 « 4 AmWlr 80 88 9 257 154 134 134 


218 3 14 3 + 4 

105 14 d 1 14 - 4 

48 I 4 d 14 14 - 4 

84 14 0 14 14-4 


104 84 AWms n 1118 94 94 8 % 

194 « 4 AmWlr 80 88 9 257 154 134 134 

7 *4 AiaHod 201 54 54 54 - 4 

10 44 Amrac* 39 129 8 4 % 4 %- 4 

524 384 Amaren U 8 38 11 537 38437+4 

174 11-16 v|Amaa 0 85 ) 1234 13-18 11-16 4 

M 4 84 Amattk 84 7211 2*3 94 84 8 %- % 

11 84 AmavSc 186 12. 40 94 9 94 + 4 

004 *54 Amoco 284 3818 4143 544 884 664-14 

964 37 % AMP 188 3815 864 41 % 404 « 4 - 4 

MV 6 Anvoo M S 3 9 18 5 % 54 64 + % 

84 3 % Am .12 27 8 73 44 44 *4 


11 94 AmavSc 186 12. 40 94 9 94 + 4 

004 *54 Amoco 304 -38184148 544 664 934-14 

964 37 % AMP 188 3815 864 41 % 404 404 - 4 

mV 5 Arcpoo M S 3 9 W 54 54 S 4 +% 

84 3 % Am .12 27 8 73 44 44 *4 

84 *4 Amp 80 S 348 34 34 

274 18 Am 3 Bi 1^40 78 8 32 194 18 % 19 - 4 

6 14 Anacmp 9 727 . 14 d 14 14 - 4 

994 304 ARM** 80 840 760 8*4 33 % 33 %- % 

9 % 54 Analog 24 296 6 , 64 Hi- 4 

39 % 334 AnflaflO 86 3813 19 294 294 204+4 

454 64 Anhaua 1 27 T 3 S 27 37 % 364 38 %- 4 

964 UVAMheai 7 053 154 M M -14 


9 % 54 Analog 24 296 8 . 64 Hi- 4 

33 % 234 Angoflo 86 8813 19 294 294 294+4 

454 34 AnMnm 1 27 T 3 ZB 7 37 % 864 38 %~ 4 

964 U 4 AMMP 1 7 059 154 M 14 -14 

17 % 8 AnSaiy a. 44 b 88 0 23 846 7 % 7 %- 4 

434 264 Aon q> 187 S 4 8 346 264 28 28 -4 

2 D 4 134 Apadw JB 17 21 1104 174 184 184 - 4 

11 % T 04 Apa* 89 82 3 136 11 % 114 114 + 4 ! 

894 784 ApPw pf 780 98 *50 77 77 77 -14 

15 64 AppMg 426 74 64 74 + 4 

25 % 174 ArahD a .10 8 M 1 S 211 224 21 % 224 + 1 

4*4 314 AiwCh 250 78 9 20 324 324 324 - 4 

134 54 AreAhfc 8 371 5 % 5 % 64+4 

234 W, Arts* nioa 8113 11 194 » 194 + 4 

274 184 AlMa 188 54 2988 304 204 2B4- 4 

51 304 AlKMpl 3 72 28 41 % 41 41 % -4 

114 5 Amen 40 78 1184 54 6 54 -4 

234 17 AnnepB.10 12. 5 T 74 174 T 7 %- 4 

«24 214 Annul 1.18 58 52209 21 %d 204 304 - 4 

7 34 AtohE 81 84 34 34 

184 94 AnaE pH 84 18 12 13 12 % 12 % - 4 

M% S Arfea 44 84 8 8 %+ 4 


18 134 Anta JB 48 20 207 13 % d 134 134 -4 

434 384 Anln pB .75 98 1 384 394 394 - 4 

3*4 224 Aaana 180 72 5 871 224 224 224 - 4 

274 u% AaCoai .a 12 a 114 224 224 224+4 

*84 284 AaHH 1 14 19 320 29 % 284 2 fi - 4 

224 94 AMaPe 840 8.1 292 104 104 104 

«4 84 Aaoflnv 180 a 26.5464 74 7 7 -4 

284 M 4 AsdNC .12 248 894 23 22 % 23 +4 

54 24 Atalsoa 20 a 98 7 2 94 34 34 + 4 

17 94 AMMa 1 W. 16 29 9 % 94 94 + 4 

K 4 254 ABQu 188 88 13 296 314 304 »%+ 4 

»> 31 % AUSnrg 286 88 10 217 344 334 3 * 4 + 4 

'04 954 A8BW1 5 38 12 H86 07 % 1284 128% -1 

3 « 23 * ASMprfUO 8 6 3064 30*4 + 4 - 114 ’ 

174 94 AIMa 11 122 94 d 94 84-14 


184 194 ATMOS L 16 7.1 11 9 164 15 % 164 + 4 


*4 24 Audud 


104 47 34 35 
44 9 462 9 % 83 


«4 84 Abb* M 44 9 482 fr 
»4 8 % Aimtr 87 a .7 157 19 
904 44 AulaOl .70 1217 2372 40 

74 44 Avupa 9 4 


S\-J? 

an 


304 204 AVMCO j 44 £018 38 224 21 % 22 - 4 

H 4 UVAvary 84 3 B 9 B 69 17 194 » 4 - 4 

334 214 Avm* 80 £7 14 204 224 224 224 + 4 

384 234 Avon 1 43 H 1 1036 23 % d 23 29 - % 

294 224 Avon pi 2 88 392 22 % 224 224 

20 10 % Aydfei 1* 92 1 K 5 11 H104 io%- 4 

- B-B-B - 


17 2372 40 474 47 %+ 4 

9 4 % 44 4 %- 4 
16 98 224 21% 22-4 


*0 304 BCE 0 282 

18 % 134 BET 1 . 13 a 72 

274 TB 4 BJS Sv n 
11 % 5 BMC 


440 90 % 304 30 % 

» 2 18 % 184 184 " 4 

a 224 224 224- 4 

5 90 8% 64 94 


1 JJ> 5 5 98 8 % 64 34 

»4 254 BP Pm 387 a 0.10 734 314 304 304-4 

29 % 234 BHE 2.40 ML fl 17 £4 23 % 23 % - 4 

14 *4 BBT 1 . 46 a 313 IS *4 4 % * 4 - 4 


*4 *4 * 4-4 
4% *4 44 - 


15 % 3 % Balnea 20 4.4 99 44 4% 44 

2*4 15 BaMF 13 . 44 a 73 . 48 154 154 164 - 4 ' 

M 4 19 % Bdtotta JB 1.7 27 2985 27 % 284 29% -4 
22 % IBVBMdw M 38 II 35 184 184 18 % 

344 28 Ban 1,18 *2 17 81 284 27 % 27 % 

SIM 2 % BaOyMf 22 \ 4734 3 % 34 34 

134 84 BaDBcp 80 84 8 370 74 8 % 74 

34 % W% 8*1 ICE £10 7211 490 27 29 % 26 % 

54 4 B 4 BaHpB 480 9.1 z 2200 90 48 % «4 


34 % 344 BalKJE £10 72 II 490 27 29 % 26 %- % 

5 *. 464 BaHp® 4 J 0 B .1 z 220 Q 90 40 % «%+ 4 

334 314 BncOna 184 b 44 9388234 % 23 23 %- 1 % 

114 3 % BfiCRa 8 34 34 34 

384 244 BcBnv 148 a 54 • 77 \ 274 274 - 4 

a 4 18 % BncCtrt 83 38 13 19 22 % 22 % 22 %+ 4 
183 8 -» 4 884 + 1 - 8 * 

£!. *, ^*8 1 MW 154 70 % 69 % 69 % - % 

“ 5 * iS fS 0,, M M 6841 74 d 6 % 8 % - 4 

5 ptAOJBa 13 . 6 24 % 344 2 *%+ % 


344 22 %HApfi 3 £*a 14 . a 34 24 21 

M 1 2170 14 14 14- 4 

*J. t,a 41072 w 17 17 -1 

374 29 BHVadA 389 a 11. 2 34 284 294 - 4 

n 4 1 SB 83848 18 % 18 18 - 4 

ff 13 ? 101 21 324 » 324+4 

“*!*>• 'I- 79 88 % 684 584- 4 

78 2288 314 31 314" 4 

14 % «% gWAa n 78 74 7 74 - 4 

17J* *% BMWP ■ 231 64 8 8 - 4 


S 4 % Bannar ■ 

131 88 224 21% 21 %- 4 

=3 2*2 11 28 21% 214 214- 4 

55 * 96 10 >737 154 14 % 14 % 

364 23 % BarnQp 1.40 B 8 13 1 2*4 2*4 2*4 - 4 

37 % 14 % BarnaO 182 87 63177 18 % 18 16 %-% 

14 % 7 Baroid 20 £8 17 4 M 74 7 74-2 

20 % 144 Baaa n 2-1 Bo 11. 12 14 204 204 304 - % 

2 “% S«*« » 18=2 4029 6 % 84 8 % + 4 
2 , HS ? U,e,,, 5 22 15 309 69 % 98 % BB -% 
27 % 204 Baxtar JB 4 28 8788 26 % 264 234-4 

394 334 Bn ptAX 44 a BJ 28 384 a 3 B 4 + 4 

48 1012 tA 78 % i 3 m-\ 

* 7 -w jg^fio 11 4 4 4 -vw 


194 ll% 8 ddm JBa £3 8 168 «% 12 12 - : 

74 38 . BaoDk 1.08 18 16 73 B 874 884 88 %+ 

574 30 % B#AAfl a £98 4818 3828 484 484 484 - > 

184 134 B#aind JO 2 . 7 11 48 13 % 18 - 

394 484 BaHSo 288 52 M 2278 82 % 91 % S - 1 

374 £7 Banna .72 £3 15 118 294 26 % 3 B 4-1 

SB 844 BemCp £40 87 7 382 884 *4 88 % 

46 40 % Banal pM 80 ML 2 41 41 41 + 

27 23 % Banal pGLSO ML iW 24 34 24 - 


64 % + \ 

WzX 

=. - % 


4 Banal pMJO ML 2 41 41 «i + 4 

,4 Banal pOJO ml zio 3 * 34 24-4 

EliigS 9 333 1 % 1 1 

VBaoakm J>7a 88 37 18% 13% 184+ 4 

, Barktta 102271290 6700 9800 8825 -78 


334 a Bans n JO 54 
3 W% BatyP 28a M 

InSSSi 40 58 

m4 40 mspi s t£ 13 40 % 404 404 
§2 W 4 BPS pOZBO 1 Z » 2 o£ 2 H, »4 
74 3 % Bavity 57 7333 64 84 64 . 

JS M% BbxA .«• ■>«* W 1 11 J* « 11-4 

"2 T1%S«W JO 40 9 138 12% 124 124 - 4 

“7 g m SffT ■« 48 5457 84 •% S%- 4 

21 =* wLuSSaUH Mil 181 3 S% 284 28 «+ 4 

,l nuu nJB ML 1010 % 9 % B% . 


34 27 208 14 % 144 14 %+ 4 

s r s 'Six 

38 7 063 114 II 114 
t£ 12 404 404 404 
1 £ 38 284 204 »4 

57 7338 64 64 64 

.915 131 Il 4 11 11-4 


Mgb Lear Stack Dt». YkLE io 


74 S 4 ahieCMp , 76 a 13 . 188 8 % Ha 3 % 

31 % 36 % Baaing a I £2 77 10778 48 % 43 48 % - 4 

484 a >4 BotaaC 182 78 3 MOB 20% #204 204 - % 

3 % 3 % BoBSar 83 18 10S 4 % 4 % 4 % 

11 4 % Band - 13 4 % 44 *4 

m% 7 % Bonn pn.raa 2 a 9 221 a% a% 84 - % 
M% 74 BordCb 125 a 21 . 8 173 8 % 8 % 84 - 4 

37 % 23 % Bordan alJB M 1478 31 % 304 30 %+ 4 

W% M% BCana £ 20 e 18.12 19 14 % 14 % 14 % 

£ 2 % 18 % BeaCd U 2 8.4 73818 17418+4 

15 % MVBaaEpnJB 10 . 0 14 % T«% MS 

284 18 % Bmaar 120 72 8 817 17 1B% 18 %+ 4 


Ch*ga 

12 Marti W 3 b Ctaae Awr. 

Wflb Urn Stack Dtr.YKLE WW* 4 a" (MaOpae 
W% tfl%DanaCp 18 D 7 A 8 4 M V 1 % 31 % 

234 13 % Oenber 8 BOB IS 144 M%- % 

17 % HbDaaM .18 12 20 208 IB 14 % 14 % - % 


m 152 

34 = 0 % 


7 % 8 nuH ilBo 
10 % BrtgSt 1 J 0 
«%BrUyS«| £12 


72 • 811 17 iBt 
4 £ 18 7 % 7 % 

7.1 9 223 23 % 22 % 


234 13 %DrtbW 8 BBS IS M 4 M%- % 

17 % II^OeaM .18 1 2 20 208 18 14 % 14 % - % 

MS *4 DattBn idi *4 4 % * 4 + % 

« oSpT M 3 1 % 14 14 - % 

»% % DWF* W ’4 1 % 14+4 

6 1 % DtMOag 371 2 1 % 2 

14 % 3 % Dwwtr 20 MMJS J% 7 % 7 %+ 4 

75 % 48 % DepHd 122 22 8 SB 0 «% 47 «%- % 

83 78 %DPLpl 727 98 &D 77 77 77 - % 

374 atfoaufcl .74 £016 OT 384 384 384 - % 


66 % 48 %SrUyS«| £12 3236 B 9 B 88 H 

38 % 2 B BrttAlr £ 0 U 7 J 3 8=8 27 


4 SS 294 BrttOoa 223 a 8211 lit 48 42 % 424- b 

884 5«4 BrtlPI 424 a 5 A 13 M 69 794 78 % 79 %- % 

- ElrttP (at 544 10 % 10 % 10%-2 


88 % 38 % - % 

28 % 27 + % 


B% 8 % DWG) JB 
78 % 80 % Daara 2 
IB 12 % Daivai 1 22 
214 17 EMinPL 1 J 4 


.74 £016 203 384 38 % 38 % - 

JB ML 1071 84 04 04 


BJ 1 27 % Z 7 % 27 %+ 4 

£010 77 11 % W% 114+4 

7 J 11 1 T 7 224 U 214 2 li- % 
2216 3069 29 % 2 B% 284 - % 

8 J 2077 8 ? 8 % 6 % 


M% 6 % BrkP (at 544 10 % 104 10 %-% 

26 % 18 % Briasa 1 JOa 83 31884 2*4 24 04 - C 

37 % 304 BrUTal 2 JOs 32 13 337 33 % 52 % 324 - % 
12 % 4 % Broadta 20 4.1 0 302 8 % 4% 4% - % 

374 264 BHP 123 a 3212 *3 31 % 31 % 314 -% 

12% 9 % Break* J 9 42 9 93 11% 11% n£+ 4 

32 % 29 BMyUG 124 84 11 119 26 % 2 B% 284 + % 

29 % 2 B 4 BMIQ pB 47 02 1 27 % 27 % 27 %+ % 

17 % M%Ehn» 33 £8 10 77 11 % W% 11 %+ % 

32 % 22 BramCpIJa 7211 117 224 0214 21 4 - % 
494 2 B% BramFr J 4 22163069 29 % 2 B% 284 - % 
184 6 % Brtmfc 44 82 2077 8 % 8 % 6 % 

254 13 BraHVI .72 3.1 W 12 1*4 14 14-4 

28 % 234 Bocfcaya £60 «. 9 92 24 % Kb 33 % 

17 % 12 BonfcrH 1 J 4 1 £ 9 134 13 % 134 + % 

IS W% BWnv 1 JM ML Ml 87 11 % 11% 11% 

18 % 10 % Burlia a 7 277 10 % W 0 10-4 

39 % 24 % BuriMti 120 42 7 988 28 % £ 8 % 28 %- % 
0 % 74 BrtMo pi 46 £7 41 8 % 84 8 % 

30 % 38 % BrSlac 20 1.7 281101 4 a% 42 % 42 % - 4 

20 % T 2 %B»anPP IJ 8 11.23 0 * 12 % 124 12 % 

11 % 1 % Bwtald 021 1 % 1 % 14+4 

33 % 14 % CAS Bawl J 8 8 J 98108 17 13 % 18 %-% 

44 % 27 % CBI hi JO 1 J 18 481 32 % SI 3 I%- 1 % 

208 % 151 % CBS 440 £8 12 296 158 % 156 158 -34 


«< Dattaw JO 82M m *h *M * 4 + % 

38 % %% Dakma 1.18 4 J 15 386 29 % 28 % 2 B% + % 

26 W% Dmld 1.12 6 J 13 481 M 4 17 % 17 % -I 

a 28 DeSoai M 1.1 « H% 3 J 4 * - 

22 %DaEd 1.78 BJ 10 « 77 n 28 % S% »%+ 4 

BB 91 % ME pSJ 2 ML 3600 94 % S 34 »>-l 

82 % 78 CMEpT 7 J 8 9 J BUD 79 78 % 38 % - % 

29 25 % DE orf 225 10 . 16 27 26 % 27 + % 

284 M 4 DEprfl£ 7 e 10 . 17 »% »4 £%+ 4 

25 % 23 DUE pr £28 £7 28 234 Slh Mb * 4 

3*4 18 oSmM 49 11 *79 18 % «% mC 

44 244 DtagPd 24 JS 3 83 29 % 28 % 29 % - % 

18 % 9 tea 29 488 11 % 11 11 %- 4 

18 11 % UM*nE 1 J 8 KI 1 78 11 % 11 % 11 %+ 4 

8 % 3 % DtaSO 22 26623 34 d 3 3 -% 

27 % T 74 0 MSfan AS 2 L 7 13 123 18 17 % 174 - % 

84 3 DMnaCp 71 34 3 64+4 

47 34 % Dtabold 1 JO 43 12 948 3*4 U 33 , 334-14 

26 % 6 % DlglfCm 4 955 9 % 94 94 - % 

964 4 S%D 4 gnu 75 4801 48 % 46 % 4 «%+ 4 

98 61 % Man! 20 J 14 733 68 % 66 % 684 + 4 

134 3 % DhneNV JO 17 . 916 3 % d 3 % 34 -% 

36 % 86 % Otanay J 8 2166160 80 874 88 - 1 % 

39 Z 7 % OB UO 42 41 338 6 * 334 3 * + 4 

4 % 2 % OMrstn 35 119 34 2 % 3 %+ 4 


92 711784 404 dU% » 4~14 
I* 7 IS 14 134 »» 4 - 4 

BJ 11 181 184 W 4 + % 

£1 10 2880 67 % 98 % 864 + % 
8214 173 44 4 % *%+ 4 


44 2*4 DtagPd 2 * J S 3 83 29 

18 % 9 Otapa 29 468 II 

18 11 % dal HE 1 J 8 1 % 11 78 11 

8 % 3 % OtaSO 22 28 638 3 

27 % T 74 DMSbn AS SJ 13 123 18 

€% 3 UanaCp 71 & 

47 34 % UlatxM 1 JO 4 J 12 948 3 *. 

26 % 6% Hgicm 4 955 9 

96% 45%Hgllal 75 4801 491 

98 61% DOard 20 J M 733 B0 ; 

13% 3% DhnaNV JO 17. 916 3! 

136% 86% Ofaaqr JB 2166180 80 

39 27% PB UO 42 41 333 64 


4 % 2 % Ohraln 

484 41 % OomRa 


41 % OomRa 3 J 2 7 A 93960 


44% 48 - % 


3 % 1 OCX 

19 5% cm 


11 IS-MdW-IB 15 - 18 - VM 
9 187 8 5 % 6 - % 


7 % 1% CF htaP 1 63 . 12S 2 1% 14- % 

88% 334 CIGNA 3 lO* 84 52212 384 36 % 38 
8% 4 % CXIHI I JOB 21 . 752 64 9 - 3 %+ 4 


244 m%C 1 P 8 C 0 1 J 4 £711111 21 % 214 21 4 - % 
224 134 068 . 8 4 13 % 13 % 134 


224 134 CML 6 4 13 % 134 

394 26 % CM 3 EngAO 1 J 7 996 23 % 28 % 

12% 2 % CMS Enb 2 * 36 3 % 3 

106 % 524 CNA Fn 9 133 M% 82 % 


36 18 % Donald 44 1 J 13 9 25 % 294 284 - % 

324 34 % OonlMjr J 8 £7 12 417 38 % 36 % 334 - 4 

41 % Z 7 %Doaar JO £7 131374 31 30 30 -1 

75 % 37 DoaCh £50 69 88641 40 % 394 394-1 

42 % 18 %DawJm .75 4419 477 19 % 19 19 - % 

22 % 10% Downy a 28 2421 91 114 104 10 % - 4 

174 W%Dmw> 12 26 10 % d 10 % 10 %- 4 

284 16 % Dnrar • 40 a 3 J 14 7723 17 % 174 T 7 %- 4 

30 % 23 %DrayM J 2 £1 71 W 1 254 2*4 2 < 4 - 4 

11 9 % DrySM 28 74 839 8 % d S 4 8 %+ 4 


124 8 % CNAi 116 13 . » 9 8 % 8 %- 

84 % 894 CPC 2 22 Ml B» 78 % 72 % 72 % - 


39% CPC 2 22 18 

23% CPI AS 14 13 
84 cm 110148 M. 


22 18 888 78% 72% 72%- % 
14 B 144 »% 2*4 3*4- 4 
H. 448 7 8% 7 + 4 


12% KlVCn Uq248a 21. 36 12 11% 11%+ 4 

214 W CRSSa .12 1.1 B 38 11% 11 114- % 

38% 28 CSX 140 52 71437 27% 2B% 37 

24% 16% CT3 25 44 8 3 17% 17 17 

22% 71 4 CUC tot 38 48a 76% 16% 164+ % 


a%DreylW J2 £1 71W 25% 2*4 2<4- 4 
9% DrySM 28 74 BB 9% d B4 B%+ 4 

9% DrySIG 1.09 11- 801 104 W 10-4 

10% 8% Dr^M n.71 S3 885 94 6% 8%- 4 

«% 32% doraU *140 5.1 B87B2 32% dB1% 31 4 - % 
38% 304 doPol pMJO 52 11 61% 51% 51%+ 4 

ei 7% Dun’ll 28* 94 1574 8% 94 ■% 

29% 93%DukBp a 


DiriieP a 12 WTO 294 =»%=»% 

Oako 0740 84 *610 87 86 % 87 +1 

DukpBAjM £1 rlOO 97 91 87 + 1 % 


3% CVHB 46r 28. 4 » 34 d 34 3% 

304 214 CbMfia 23a 3419 543 244 24% 24% + 


3418 543 24% 24% 2*4+ 4 22 »% Dog pi 

18 in 18% 184 W%+ 4 234 20 Dnqpl i 

<4 41 189 23% 23% 234+ % 22% 21 DoqpKS 

4 7 17% 174 174-4 Z5 ! « 20% Doq pcK3 

141861 184 14% 15%+% 1*% 64 Oyoon S 


37 % 23 Cabal 14 * 42 41 199 2S% 23 % 234 + % 

18 % 14 CbtOG n .» J 7 17 % 174 17 % - % 

28 % 13 4 Cadence 14 1861 n% m% 15 % + % 

33 % W%Ca*aar 5 7468 M% 13 % 134 - % 

25 % 3 % GMFed 1 A 0 33 . 91752 4 % 4 % 4 %- % 

3 % 24 CURE JBa ML 1 24 24 24 

16 % 7 % CaOhn 15 * 7 d 84 64 - 4 

384 = 4 %Cabaal 44 * £412 125 28 % 28 % 28 % - % 

1% 3 - 18 Caban 184 4 3-18 3 - 18 - 1-16 

1% 7 -WCmpR g MRM 15-52 d % S-V 18 

82 42 % CanrnSp 1 £01056 766 EO4 494 49 %- % 

22 % 14 % CdnPc g 92 b 1003 13 % 16 % 15 % 

4 1 4 ConlCa 11 IS 14 1% 

833 408 CapCta 20 J » 191 480 4344 4 » -9 

644 27 % CepHId 1.09 17 7 96 jy S 29 % 

18 % nscapald 228 ML 7 73 18 tf12% 12% - % 


5% 3% Dukefll J8 W. 96 4 13% 3% 

884 394 Dunerd £12 52 14 MSS 40% 40% 40% - 4 

21% 18%Duq pi 1-87 BJ zl40 19% 194 W%- % 

22 19% Dag pi 2 8J zSSO 21 21 21 

3% 20 Dud P* £07 92 >800 22% 22% 22% +1 

22% 21 Doq p9Q£T0 ML *100 21 21 21, , 

28% 20% Doq prKLID 9 jB 11 21% 21% 21%+% 

14% 84 Dyaws 8 208 94 8% >4+4 

8% 3% ECC 20 £6 7 32 S% 3% 3%- 4 

8% 3 EMC 1803 64 6 0 -4 

41 31% EGO .75 ZJ 12 438 324 (930 30 -24 

13% aVEOKGIJZ 14.22 123 0% 0% B%- 4 


9 % EOK G 1 J 2 14. 22 123 8 % < 

3 % EOX « .MM £1 3 3 % d 3 

24 E Syal -75 £ 7 II 1383 29 % 23 


&£r-\ 

1% 2. _ 


104 1 % EapaP 988 2 % 1 % 2 

364 23 % EiutEfl 140 6 J 91402 24 % ( 03 % 23 % - % 

41 % 25 Eaatue £60 10 . 913773 3 % 23 26 %-% 

06 % 33 %EXodak 2 54141008837 % 38 % 36% -1 


18 % 12 %caaald 228 18 . 7 73 18 tf 12 % 12 % - % 

14 % 70 % Cud! pH JO Wl 68 II 10 % 

94 14 Career 68 1 % 1 % 1 % 

38 27 % OartWe 1 3 * 43 IS 19 294 29 % 29 % - 4 

13 % 8 % CeralcP 13 9 7 % 74 7 %- 4 

22 11 % CamR JO 52 77 1 i%d 1 i% 114 - 4 

48 38 CaiPn £92 7.1 12 578 41 % 414 4 I%- % 

87 41 % CarTac £40 54 a 27 42 % 42 % 42 % - % 


42 Eaton 220 


M% 94 EcTdta JO 
31 % 164 Ecotab JB 


52 8 975 4240*14 *2 
73 11 1739 9 % 9 % > 4+4 

3 J 51 807 17 % 17 77 % - % 


48 % 23 %Ec 9 a 8 r« 1 JM 44 8 402 24 23 % 23 % - 4 

6 % 5 EDO M 5 J 1 123 54 54 »4 

27 % 154 Eduard J 9 b 40 7 280 17 % 17 17 -% 


1 183B8dF 1 JB8 ML 5 18% 19% 18% 


5 % 3 % 
10 1 % 
80 % 44 % 
10 % 15 % 
20 % 7 
384 28 % 
084 384 

13 % 10 % 
43 % 22 % 

214 W 4 
44 % 21 % 
42 35 

2*4 30 
SB 31 % 

S ilt 
13 5 
29 % 21% 
384 21 % 
33 % 24 % 
12 9 % 


.10 £0 11 0 5 % 5 6 

38 410 24 2 % 24 

J 2 1.9 14 351 47 % 47 % 474 

132 7410 85 17 % 17 % 17 %-% 


132 74 10 85 17 % 17 % 17 %-% 

LOS 4 20 295 13 12 % 12 % 

15 561 27 264 «%- 4 

120 £11112901304 438 % 88 %-% 

45 CL 8 MB 11 % 11 % 11 % 

JB £3 68 366 26 25 % 23 %+ 4 

I JO 93 11 2438 T 7 S 17 % 17 %- % 

.40 1 J 6 688 23 % 23 23 -% 
£78 R 6 18 2872 41 % 41 % 41 %+% 
1 J 4 £310 143 21 % 214 21 %+ % 


3 1% EX CO 

25% W% EHtaa n 3 

124 94 Bear 22 
234 12% Eldon 20 
34 14 BecAa 

25 % 8 % Eflar 28 


I JO 8J 11 2438 T7% 17% 17%- % 

.40 1J 8 688 23% 23 23-% 

£78 £8182872 41% 41% 41%+% 
1J4 £310 143 21% 214 21%+ % 

£36 72 a 46 33% 33 33% 

128 £2 9 579 17% 17 17 

40 2218 38 194 194 194-4 

2.08 £813 9023421 234+4 

42 1J 28 289 23% 224 =34+ 4 
1.19 44 71828 25% iB4% 24% - 4 

2D 2911 189 8% 8% 8%+ % 

II 978 94 9 9 - % 


30 % EmraQ 128 3 J 12 2368 aa% 33 334 + % 


25 % 8 % E 9 #r 29 47 I M 3 

3 % 1 % Backs » 13 

8 % % Emdd IM) 

11 % 8 % EmgOar a 810 

12 9 EaMaa 184 

444 00 % EmraQ 128 3 J 12 2368 ^ . _ 

64 2 % EmRad 35 139 24 2 % 24 

32 % 27 % EmpOa £32 £1 10 34 25 % 28 % 234 

8 3 % Emp pi .47 9 J *20 5 % 6 % S%- 4 

84 6 % Emp pf JO £7 *1280 5 % 5 % 5 %+ % 

334 18 % End*** J 4 a 49 9 383 10 % 19 194 + % 

20% 18 Enmn 94 SJ 18 333 18 % 18 % 184 - 4 

234 16 % Engdp JB 39 214 18 % 18 «%- % 

27 % 174 MU" 22 4.1 11 212 17 % T 7 % 17 % - % 

81 49 Enron £48 42 141083 69 68 % 684 + % 

30 % » EnrOG 20 J 192 264 24 % 24 %- % 

28 % 20 %EMitb JOb £1 99 SM 28 Zt% 23 % - % 

234 W Entargy 1 £1 4251 29 »% 19 %- % 

21 % 12 Etnara 33 349 17 164 W 4 - 4 

17 % 8 % EnvSya 12 648 7 % 8 % 7+4 

18 12 E»Spn. 7 S O. 42 13 12 % 13 + 4 

22 % 1 S% Equtt* 1 48 £7 22 919 17 % 17 % 174 -% 

14 % 2 % Equrak 3 8 ) 442 3 % 2 % 2 %- % 


223 24 2 % 24 + % 

ML 477 19 % dM 194 - % 
£5 43 9 % d 84 64 -% 

1 J 9 187 22 % 21 % 21 % - % 

4 1 14 1 % 1 % 

47 7 2(9 8 % d 9 9 — % 

W 13 24 2 % 2 % 


110 11-19 % 11 - 16 + 3-19 
8=0 7 % 7 < 7 % — % 


28 % 

6 % 5 %- 4 

5 % 5 %+ % 

19 194+4 

1*4 W 4 - 4 
18 184 - 4 

T 74 17 % - % 


S 2 % 34 % 
48 25 % 

41 % 24 

% IS 


1.18 44 71836 25 % d 24 % 34 %- % 

2 D 2911 198 6% 8% 8% + % 

11 978 9 % 9 9 - % 

M* 1 J 374 3 % 34 3 % 

UO 06 93*8 13 124 124 - 4 

59 H. 2 38 % a% 88%+ % 
j* 48 * 17 . 19225 % 25 % » - 4 

H 93 * 17 . 22 2*4 24 % 24 %— % 

1292 14 . 90 19 % 154 19 %- % 

M K « " % 
27 221 2 % 2 2 % 

1 J 9 94 B 83 21% 20% 20% - 4 

1 73 27057 tzh 12% 


11 212 17 % 77 % 17 % - % 

141083 » 68 % 684 + 4 

192 25 % 24 % 24 % - % 

00 314 28 25 % 23 % - % 

4251 20 W% 19 %- % 

33 346 17 164 W 4 - % 

12 648 7 % 9 % 7+4 


44 1 % CBBk B 39 32 . m 1 % 14 1 % 

94 5 ChB [dCJBOa ML 306 6 % 64 54 


434 274 Chflk p< 4 JB* 17 . 74 28 % d 274 274 -% 

384 2 S% Cb 8 k pM.tSe ML 121 2 S%cQ 4 % 254 - % 

27 % 174 ChB dpCJB M, 62 »% 194 184 +4 

274 174 ChWm .19 .9231698 18 % 19 W - 4 

21 % MSChapk J 72 £1 8*141 14 % d 14 14 - % 

874 60 % Charm £10 <330 4338 80 % 804 884 - 4 

1394 1 W% ChUtt* 8 r 59 Ml 3 1204 1204 130 %+% 
75 % 54 CMWpl 5 £7 57 75 % 78 78 -% 

22 % 11 ChBa J*e £0 73 11 % 11 % 1 I%- % 

39 % 25 %CMtaa 18 850 284 ( 123 % 284 - % 

29 % 15 %CM(mta JO 1611 SBI 27 % 27 27 %+ % 

54 *% Chkftdl J 4 t £810 ISO 4 %d 4 4 %- % 

a a* CbriaCr Ull £119 M 9 t 2 B% 284 - 4 
23 % gschnetruo 11. e*» 114 10% u%-% 
514 3*4 Chubb >!J 2 £7 72707 574 35 % 38 % - % 

20 % 14 % ChrOet 22 £121 100 15 % 14 % IS - % 


424 M%E«Hm 1 . 
2415260 Epnkac 
3 % 3 % Eaco n 
134 •% Eawaa 
33 21 % Eltryl J 

13 % 9 % EnmFd a 
12 % 9 % EmdH 


442 3 % 2 % 2 % 

Ml 13 124 12 % 

144 4% *4 *y 


14 % 2 % Equrak 3 q 442 3 % 2 % 2 %- % 

24 % 11 % Edmk pELSI 1 £ Ml W 12 % 12 % 

04 3 % EqH 1 J 0 22. 13 144 4 % *4 4 %+ 4 

42 % 34 %Eq 1 Haa 1 J 4 £0 W 888 37 % 374 37 %-% 

2415066 EquBac MM 7-84 £32 562 

3 % 34 Baca 11 910 3 % 3 % 34+4 

134 8 % E*Ma» 7 72 7 % 7 7 %+ 4 


Eqtftaa 1 J 4 £0 M 868 374 374 S 7 %- % 

EquBac 124 7-84 i.'ffi 3 -K 2 

Bacon 910 3 % 34 34 + 4 

ElMae 7 72 7 % 7 7 %+ 4 

Eltryl JOa 29121435 234 22 % 23 %+ 4 

EuoFd a 238 10 % 104 ' 10 % — % 

CinWU 43 74 74 7 %+ 4 


104 14 % Ekcatar 142 a 9 J T 3 »4 W 194+ 4 
564 434 ENBM 240 *9168774 454 48 % 484 - 4 

— P— F— F — 

43 % 35 %FMC ' 81302 27 % d 20 % 284-14 

14 % 9 % FMC GkUSe ..J 15 177 10 9 % 94 - 4 - 

20 % 25 % FPL Gp £38 £2 11 827 2 B 28 % 284 - 4 

23 % 124 FWO 10 102 18 % 154 18 % - 4 

64 4 TfakV MH % 1532 4 + 1-32 

194 0 FunCBr 40 42 Ml 314 8 % 0 % 9 %- 4 

13 % 8 % FauM JOB £1 W 8 11 % 11 % 11 % 

104 7 -MFkrWM 145 % 7-18 1592 - 1-32 

B 24 F»r»h 29 3 3 3 


iChrOwt 33 Z^ 


10 180 44 d 4 

n 398 294 2 E% 

0438 11 % 10 % 
72707 874 354 
21 WO 15 % M 4 


104 7 -WFpi«W MS 

8 2 % Ftrah 29 

124 7% Faytac JO 2 J 11 W 9 


394 29 % CUcorp 143 7 A 10 79 33 % 32 % 33 %+% 

30 18 % OmBai .79 4.1 18 233 W 4 d 1 S% W%- % 

324 » WnQE 240 79 72140 30 % 30 % 30 %- 4 

48 41 % CM pt 4 9 J Z 200 43 a 43 

100 % 35 CM pi £82 BJ *30 88 % 86 % 88 % 

214 10 %CMa 72 £140 191 124 11 % 11 % 

114 24 CtacOd 9106 2 % 2 % 24 + 4 

04 %nJCWK 488 % 4 M-» 

25 Id CkCty M J 81318 15 % 14 % 14 % -1 

704 35 %CJrcu» W 1129 20 % 904 354 - 4 


12 % CHOMP U 8 M. 35753 14 % 124 W 4 -H 
48 %Cncp pi 5 * ML 33 484 ( 1*74 47 %- 1 

H 4 CHqppH 78 HL 40 S 2 % dSZ% 62 %- 1 


29 12 % OtySc J 4 £2 7 338 M> 4 d 12 % 12 % - % 

28 2 Cttyfkp 48 2 % 2 , 2,-4 

234 0 % ClahSI .TO 3 11 206 12 114 114 

47 224 CtartE 0 2 U 2 * . 23 % 3 S 4 - 4 

114 74 CtaylH 10 822 012% 11% 114+4 

11% 5 OamG8> .«* U MB 0 % 8% 8% + % 

X 204 CM* JO 4.1 6 128 204 >iW% 194-14 

82 724 ChQ pT 740 9 J *120 78 74 % 74 % - % 

464 33 domx 1.44 4 J 12 1112 354 34 % 34% -1 4 

254 144 CWMM JO 1 J 7 ID 154 W 4 154 + 4 

84 3 % Coudan J8 11 . 115 34 8% 34-4 

164 2% Ooaar&v 40 ML 3000 2% d 2 2 % - % 

304 Z 74 Coastal a 4 Q U =0 1811 34 % 33 % 334-1 

48 % »4 CocaO 8 JO 1 J 18 888* 43 41 % 41 % - % 

17 % 124 CoceCE J6 42*1780 134 124 12 %- % 

31 174 Coaur . 15 # J 19 68* 17 %dW% 174 - 1 % 

74 83 % COUP 1 J 8 £9 14 887 884 01 % 014 " 4 

22 % 1*4 emit JO 1 J 11 238 104 is 15-4 

0% 84 CoIMn J 3 9 J 201 S% 94 84+4 

12 84 Coital nl JB 14 . 7 338 8% 8% £4 


12 . 70 10 % 194 W% 

£2 7 338 124 d 12 % 12 % - % 
43 24 2 2 -4 


12 % 7 % Faytac JO £ 8 11 WO 7 % 74 74 - 4 

17 % 5 % Fadan .48 £9 41088 54 d 5 % 34 - 4 

SB 334 FaA? 15 10 S 3 384 ^4 97 %- % 

93 41 FMaLUO 4.1 54832 424 l »4 35 % - 8 % 

22 % 124 FadMog J 2 7 J W in 12 % 124 < 24 + 4 

4*4 MqMMi .72 2 J 617340 29 27 37 - 1 % 

30 % II RMM 7383 M% 12 % 12% -1 

27 % 18 % FaCFB 1 7 J 41488 134 0134 < 34-4 

51 % 21 FPap (d £87 99 9 29 % 29 % »%- % 

234 134 F 8 dHKy 1 J 9 11.33 258 13 % 13 % 134 

23 % 17 % FdSgol aJS 2 J 182302 B 26 % 28 +1 

31 % M% Ferro 34 £411 730 184 d 19 184+4 

234 8 % Rdcral 40 49 12 830 84 84 84 - 4 

S 5 % FBtrtk JO £710 20 * 34 d 3 34-4 

84 Ftaaval J 3 | 87 3 % 3 % 34-4 

*84 124 Ftagtn rUBa J 27 134 13 13 - 4 

53 % 314 FatAm £40 7 J 61385 


iVFCBpHd 

M%F 8 tCMo 


184 2 % CobhS* 40 1 £ 3005 2 

384 274 Co**tal MO U S 0 W 11 34 
454 30 % CocaCI a JO 1 J 105804 43 


43 % W%fMCMc a 

07 % 46 FCb pB 0 * 
38 % 9 FCtyBc U 4 
784 38 KMyfl pHJP 
91 % 114 FFB UO 
274 W FFBpOZ -13 
104 * 4 RWd 32 a 


32 b 1*4 Cora JO 1 J 11 238 1 H 

9 % 84 Col Mil J 3 £0 201 Bh 


« 84 Coital nl JB 14 . 7 938 8% 84 84 

84 *4 CoUrt 1 J 8 Z£ 0*8 4 % *4 4 % 

12% 10% CoBmr n JO £1 MB 11% 11 114 

94 7 % CoIMn .72 89 206 9 % 9 84 + 

62 % 41 % Cottas £20 4421 483 51 % 50 % 50 % - 

31 % 14 % Comdle JB 1 J 7 71 * W% 18 % W%- 

224 17 Cm 9 M J2 £2 7 98 17 dis% 18 % - 


a 


11% 4% Comdra TM 572 84 5% 5%- % 

404 27% COME 3 10J74 IMS 30% 30 304- 4 

21% W CMEprUO 99 4 19% 19% 19%+ % 

22% 10%OaE pr 2 £9 0 20% 20% 204+ 4 

294 264 CwE pf 2J7 11. 9 27 20% 25% - 4 

80% 734CwEpr7J4 OJ 9100 73; 

39 20% CoraES £92 M > 37 =F 

38% 28% Comsat 1J2 49 8 544 27 

334 794CP*yc 48 14 18 893 =« 

17% 14 GoTCM n 208 >4 

87% 38%Compq a 88814 88 

5% 1% CmpOe 235 1j 

70% 44 CupAao JB* J 8 3389 8% 

5 2 CmpFH 39 9 

68% 38%Comrtc 18 219 40 

12% 0 Cmpnric J5 3 18 8 

W4 8% Comuk 1J3* 1£ 1741 U 

38% 21% ConAg a JB 2.1 MH038 34> 

18 % W% ConnEn 1 J 3 7 J 15 W W 
184 18 CermNG US 7 J 11 127 17 % 

28 % 77 % Canaaca J 4 1.1 32098 2 i' 

25% W%ConEd 1J2 82 92944 22j 


a 204 20% 204+ 4 

8 27 20% 25% - % 

X100 73% 73% 73% -7% 

0 37 29% 29% 294+ 4 

S 944 27 28% 2B%- % 

IB 893 28% 28 284+ 4 

208 M4 M% 14% 

98814 38% 37% 384+ % 

ax 1% 1% 14+ % 

83385 5 % 64 _ 84 “ 4 

25 3 2% 3 

10 219 40% 334 30 -1 
10 8% 8 84 


63 % 31 % FatAm £40 7 J 61355 32 % 31 % 82%+1 

17 % 15 FtAm«f 45 W Ml W 

00 % 10 % F®kSy J 2 7 J B 7 10 % 10 % 70 % - % 

28 % 22 % FBtS pSJ 3 1 L 41 23 % 33 23 % 

84 8 FBoaW JO 14 . 333 84 54 84 + 4 

0 % 74 PBaaSt 1 JO 17 . 410 7 % 7 % 7 %~ 4 

2»4 W 4 FWfd a -04 7 70 174 W% T 7 %- % 

12 % 1 % FCBpHd 1 1507 1 % d 1 % 14 - % 

43 % 14 % FstCtdo 3 «. 44733 154 14 % « - % 

67 % 46 FCb pS 8> ML 4 40 % 45 % 454 + 4 

38 % 9 FpvSsrU* 2 £ 12277 94 d 7 % 8%- 4 

784 38 FCtyB pOJO ML 218 » d 33 % 33 %- 3 % 

91 % 114 FFB UO £4 974 13 % 12 % 72 %+ 4 

27 % U FTM ptB 2.11 HL 32 M 4 184 W%+ 4 

104 44 FFtaFd 32 m 4 J 323 4 % 4 % 4 % 

38 % 15 %FiniMg. 10 b J 7 MB 184 164 184 . 

584 17 %FtataH 3 W. 2258 20 % 18 % W %~4 

2 M8 RmtA 44 % 7 -ffl , 4+392 

834 =0 FBn peiJ 4 a £4 433204 20 % 204+4 

174 6%RMa* JO 9 J 3 I 193 8%d 84 84-4 

M 5 % FVM nJBa 1.1 19 7 6% 7 

23 % T 34 FMUC 1-08 74 91336 15 % 1*4 «4 

484 43 RUC pQJBa 7 J 71 444 444 444 

W% 18 FUnH 1 J 0 1 £ 7 134 11 % 11 % t 1 %+ % 

34 17 % RVaBk 1 JS £9 6 175 W% W% M% 

44 % 32 % FCWadl 1 JB £0 53885 34 35 % 33 % - 4 

96 2=4 Fteamr U 2 £8 3 208 »4 32 % 22%- 4 

25 % 134 FmFad 5 800 14 % 14 % 14 %+ % 

28 % 79 % FkNom 140 HL 01878 71 % 11 11 % - 4 

384 28 FONpl 3 H- 4 Z 7 28 % 20%- % 

33 % 25 %FWrpU£W 11 . 1 27 27 27 , . 

29 % 1 B%FMEn J 4 £2 7 151 W%d 184 W%- % 

374 ZTSFIaoma 1 £5 W IB 29 % 05 % 28 %- % 

88% 404 Flphia 34 JWK 8207 41 %d 3 S% 084 - 2 % 

3 % 7 -TOBoUPt 133 1 % 1 % 14 + % 


£0 89865 34 33% 33%- 4 

£8 3 208 W4 32% S24- 4 
5 880 14% >4% 14%+ % 


954 28 FONpl 3 «- 4 37 

83 % 28 %FWrpM£ 1 Q 11 . 1 27 

29 % 18 % Flees J* U 7 131 W 

374 27 % Ftaomg 1 £ 6 10 189 25 

88 % 40 % Fhpiin 34 3 18 x 8207 41 < 

3 % 7- 18 Roan 138 H 

78 % 434 FMC 40 a J 11 0 44 

40 % 33 % FHPIg Z 84 7 A 10 251 96 
20 % 124 Ftoarar J* 5.1 13 425 W 

49 % 28 % Fluor 34 3 183053 30 ' 

384 22 FoattC UO 53 12 84 22 ' 

74 3 % FthSIG JS TJ 17 112 3 ! 

814 284 FdrdM 3 99 57491 32 1 


£510 IB 29 % 05 % 28 % — % 
J 18*8207 41 V d 3 B% 304 - 2 % 
138 1 % 1 % 14 + % 

J 11 8 44 48 % 48 % — % 

7 A 10 251 38 36 % 35 % 

£113 425 12 % 13 % 12 %- %' 


384 22 FoattC UO 5312 84 22% 22 % 22 % - % 
74 3 % FWIIG JO 7 J 17 112 34 84 34 - 4 


z sl & s.v-\ 

14 104 M 4 184-4 


174 174 + % 
21 21 


74 3 % ftMIG JO 7-717 112 34 34 34 - 4 

814 294 Fares* 3 95 57488 32 % 30 % »%-1 

m. ri'i IHliu 1 1 M 1 9 J m 13 % 13 % 134 — <a 

ffl% W%FoaWh JO £5 28 209 20 $ 194 «%- 4 

134 7 Franc* n 181 84 84 84 - 4 

18 % 64 FittO nU 7 1 £ 144 7 54 54-4 

194 7 FrkPr J 7 IL 148 7 % 7 % T%+ 4 

33 % 28 FtkRa a 40 1 J 10 1203 234 d 2 Z% 23-4 
0 % 5 % FrkUrar 1.12 2 £ 478 3 % 5 % 54 , 

8 4 % FM RoyrUKa 91 . 5 32 34 8 8 - 4 . 


52 % 41 ConaMG 1 J 4 £8 01 686 48 % 47 % 47 %- % 

81 % 3*4 Conrad 1 J 0 4 J 18 837 364 * 35 -4 

3 % 1 % CuStar SB 3 % 3 % 8 %- 4 

34 134 Comb J 4 4.1 7 8 15 % 164 15 % 

67 % 8=4 CnP pB 4 J 0 73 ZlO 82 % 82 % 824-1 

87 81 % CnP |HD 749 £1 2100 844 844 84 %+% 

38 % 234 COFM 1.10 £4 20 2828 334 32 % 32 %- 4 

3 *% 77 %CBBQs 28 D M. 13 848 104 »% «%- i 

254 7 % CMtt 1 >£ 805 84 8 8 - 4 

* 1 % 33 Cnffik pBLBBa I£ 5 72 422 K -1 

28 12 % CrrS plA£ 4 U W. M 3 13 % 13 % »%- 4 

11 - 1811-238 mcOW 512 884 8-84 954-1498 


38 25 FrptMc 1 JO* 431592038 % 35 % 35 % + % 
40 % 30 RrpWpHJ 7 43 B 384 33 , 35 

0*4 M 4 FtBP £ 40 * 11.11 548 21 % >04 21 +4 

51 % 2 B 4 FMAmJi UM 2388 43 % 424 42 % - 1 % 

27 11 % Aiqua JB £1 20 77 11 % Tl% 11 %-% 

84 9 % Finns J 57 ) 8 88 84 d 34 34 - 4 

M 4 M) 4 nn 8 ar a B 8 W% 12 % 12 %-% 

- G-a-a - 

35 % 174 GA 7 X al .10 £0 6 442 W% 184 M%- 4 

834 354 GATX pH £87 «■ 534 % 85(4 5 * 4 - 4 

183 127 GBCO 2 13 0 112 128 % d 12 B 128 -1 

44 14 OEO 85 2 1 % 2 + 4 

2415-280 aJCF Cp 27 3 -H 1 V 12 B 11 -tM -£130 

84 a GRC M IS 38 24 24 24 + % 

«% 8 % GT Eur a 148 0 % 84 + 4 

38 23 % GTE a 1 J 8 99136120 27 274-4 

84 % 384 GTE W 2 *9 3 «4 *14 « 4-1 

284 28 OIE pf £48 BJ 1927 084 28 % - 4 


8 Cdlata 
34 CornMd 


an 84 e% 84 + 4 

834 4 34 4 


11 % M CvHd pruoa M. X 9 T W 4 d 9 % 9 % - V 

20 % 8 % Cenvm 13 0*8 M A 0%-4 

4 % 24 CoopCe 211 a Z% 3 - 4 

48 314 Cooper U 8 b £ 2 «M 1998 B 4 3>4 334 + 4 
28 % 914 Coop W *190 7 J 904 22 , 21 % 2 l 4 - 4 
91 124 CoprTr sJ* 1 J 3 387 04 «% 12 % - 4 

19 % 4 % Corata AS 11 . II 4 M 44 d 44 44-4 

El 4 34 %Comln JOB 94 M 717 38 % 37 % 37 % -1 

114 0 %CTF J 4 2 J 31 54 9 % 04 + 4 

54 64 CrtCid J 8 r 8 J I W 64 84 54 

934 204 CMCr pf IM S 04 d= 0 % 20 % - % 

54 3 % CMrM JO W. 7 S 0 B 44 4 % * 4+4 

= 3 % 13 % Craig 1 8 53 14 «% »%- 4 

M 94 CSralo pr 8 21 S* J? “ i< 

27 % 17 % Cram J 5 40 Hi T 16 »4 19 % W 4 - 4 

19 % <0 OWdA a JO 39 12 827 104 10 W - 4 
81 % 20 CrayRa 8 1294 28 % 22 %. » - 4 

23 % 12 % CmpK a 18 308 W% M 4 M 4 - 4 

8 % % CmnUS 88 8-18 % 9 - 18 + VM 

11 % 3-18 Croat pfljll 80 18-92 1693 1892+192 

804 1% CmalprWJW 3 2 2 2 


M 87 GTEFl [XL 18 BJ = 8885 % BB% B %-1 
14 % 84 Gdban 1 J 1 * M. 543 0 % Hi Hi - 4 

a% 00 OOW JO £ 0 M Til 28 dM% 20 
14 % 2 % SoS 91 822 84 34 34+4 

20 % 84 Galob pTUD 23 . 777 7 8 % 8 %+ % 

8 % 24 QUH 0 U 9 870 3 % 54 , 34+4 

44 % 2 B%GaaaUtU 0 £8 13 1 W LJ% 31 % 31% -1 
704 88 GU> 1 2 JMM 8 B 4 H« 48\44 -14 

17 % 84 G*mU C .« £2 2 175 5 % d 8 % A 

1l%a*raU 1 1J2# 1 £ 4 Brii%dW 4 114- V 
3 % GeoCrp JB 1 U 4 881 34 54 « 4 + J* 


87 48 % CwnCrk 181251 87 BB 4 984 - 1 % 

3 S% 14 % CryaSd JO 14 5 408 M 4 d 14 % 1 + 4 - % 

30 17 % Cutaro JO 4 J 7 T 28 17 % »% 174 - 4 

BS% a*% CunEn 2 J 0 88 117 87 % *4 38 % - % 

43 % 31 Cumn pruo 11. * 814 d 30 % 304 - 4 

8 % 5 % Ccngh n B (J A A 

12 % 10 % Corfeai 1 . 10 a 89 M 11 % 11 11 %+ 4 

88 28 CrntWB I £0 4 28 . 28 28 - % 


17 % 3 % GaoCrp JO II. 4 831 3 % 54 5 , 4 + 4 

27 % S 4 Queen 1132 28 B 4 254 - 4 

22 % 18 % QAIna 1 J 8 a II. 748 «4 W% 16 %+ 4 

28 % W%GCbaa 98 29223783 18 % 184 18%- 4 


104 54 Oyuare 81 64 «. « , 

30 , 18 % Cyprus JO <0 48065 17 % dW% 16 % - % 
83 % 41 %CypMflBJ 8 *3 27 * 0 % dffl 404 - 1 % 


”g% qaaS a 9 B ML 101 04 8 % B% - D-D -0 - 

mI AMt l.os 1 £ m BJ* 8 84 + 4 15 % 7 % DCMT JO 59 MB 7 % 7 % 7 %- % 

« 6 nSr 95 8 J 1*47 04 84 0 % 20 % 174 DFL 8 UO U 9 3 » W 4 W% «%- % 

”. 2 mmriJB *917 367 354 38 % 38 - 4 23 < 90 % IXE 1 J« 6911 357 23 % 23 , 23 ,- 4 

W 4 *. SSSS 28=360 194 M% 18 %- 4 54 4 % DUSara 5 808 4 % 4 % 4 %+ 4 


28 % W%GChaa A 3 29323783 M% 184 W%- 4 

28 % 18 %QCta|dJ 7 » 2 J 5 M 4 18 % 184 - % 

5 % 2 QrOtta 21 1 % d 1 % 1 %- 4 

12 % % MOnDar 88 i M S- 4 

58 % 914 QnOni 1 49 *» = 9 % <*M% ?. - <4 

78 % SOVGsfiH U 8 £711 181758*4 « 3 J%- 2 % 

7 % 4 % QnHoBt J 2 71143 302 4 %d 44 4 %-% 

12 % 8 GnHoua 34 £0 8 87 84 d 74 8 -4 

88 82 % QnMina 288 £117 788 84 % 82 % 804 - 4 

47 % 3 l 40 HBa«ri 4 « 42 42 

80 % 38 QnMUr 8 £3 88880 37 % 35 % 38-14 

40 404 GMol pKL 78 09 1 47 % 41 % 41 %- % 

81 BS GMM pt 5 39 8 58 B 4 354 + % 

37 % 24 % QU El JB U 17 848 32 % 32 % 334 - % 

30 % 17 OK H 33 £7 11 88 W% 194 194 . 

47 % 38 % GPU 298 £1 8 8 M «4 424 42 %- % 

984 B OurOta U 2 U 12 2488 79 % 77 % 78 % - % 

55 % 31 %Gn 5 Jgnl UO 49 W 5 R 37 % Wk 37 % 

3 % 3 tana 6 M 4 3 % 34 3 %- 4 

14 % 84 GnaW n 3 310 94 94 54 - % 

6 14 Gnftad «9 24 *4 * 4 “ 4 


Ch’oe 

12 MonMi P 7 Oh Ctaaa Pwl 

Mgb Lew Stack Dh.YM.E UMaMgk Lew QantaCtaae 
42 % 33 %G*naPIUa 4 J 13 388 38 % 344 344 - 4 
11 4 % GaGiril 1 34 a 9 % 8 % 34 - 4 

SB 28 % QaPac UO £7 4 2297 28 % CB 5 28 - 1 % 
28 % = 3 %GaP*paJB OJ 6 26 % Ob 28 %- % 

254 23 %GaPu pCJO BJ 2 23 % 23 % 234 + 4 

26 % 24 % 0 *PwpO.«r 9 J 29 25 % 24 % »%- 4 
22 % 20 GaPwpnjTa 9 L 0 MU 21 % 21 % 21 %- 4 

28 % 2 S 40 aPw pr2JB ML 19 25 % a% 20% - % 

26 % 24 %OePwpSJ 2 £5 4 3 S% 23 % 23 %+ % 

28 % 23 % GaPar pH 73 11 . 5 08 28 28 + % 


17 <86 17 % M 164 - 4 

7 sei 104 84 94- 4 
I 7 12881 214 tfta% 154 - 4 % 


224 Ml GIWFn J 4 BJ BIS 21 10 % d 8 % B%- 1 % 

27 % 21 VGMP £02 £ 8 11 18 33 22 % 22 % - % 

!B% 94 OnanTr JO 5 J 5 138 10 % 10 % 10 % - % 

W% 8 % GrnRh n 8 73 8 % d 84 04 + % 

32 % 19 GreybOMD £9 8102 = 23 21 % 21 %- % 

54 43 Grayb pMJS 11 . 2430 44 d 4 Z% 44 +1 

10 % 8 % GrowGp -TOa Mil 182 7 % 7 % 7 %- % 

14 8 % CtnSp n 823 8 7 % 8 + % 

10 % 5 % OhSta . 86 a BJ 85 Ml 9 % 9 %- % 

4 % 1 % GruhS 237 1 % 1 % >% 

10% 12% Gnm 1 78 7 N 14% M% 14%- % 


28 % 23 % Gram pCJHJ 1 £ 5 94 04 34 - % 

174 8 % GrdPr • 50 £4 V) 137 8 % 8 % #%+ % 

25 % 15 % GflBrd JO SJ 60 15 % d 15 % 18 % - % 

11 % 0 % QUOto 4 J 88 7 % 7 % 7 %- % 

17 10 GWR pH JO 1 £ SO 10 % 10 % 10 % 

W 4 8 % GB 3 HJI 2 MM 9 8 % 8% +4 

80 44 % GSU (SB 2100 81 % 61 % 51% -1 
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World stock markets 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


Wednesday October 17 1990 


Equities digest deluge of AU e y es focus on Bomba y’ s Di waH session 

1 ^ ® ® R.C. Murthy discusses whether the Indian market’s bull run is drawing to a close 

quarterly company results ^ 


Wall Str eet 

ADULL day on Wall Street 
y^wniay saw equities remi- 
se* early gains and move 
BWKttfly lower as the market 
a deluge of corporate 
Ksulte and was hit At mid-ses- 
ftonby rising oU prices, writes 
Bren Zagor in New York 
, the Dow Jones Industrial 
v finished 35.15 down at 

*,ool.l9 amid unexceptional 
New York SE volume of 149.6m 
snares. The Dow had gained 51 
pmnls over the previous two 
pagi ng days. Declining issues 
2^»aoedrisea by 1,070 to 474, 
The NYSE All Common tefox 
weeded 250 to 163.64 and the 
American SE composite lost 
2-95 to 290.32. 

Lower crude oil prices at the 
start of the day helped equities 
post an initial rise, but by mid- 
day November crude had 
started to recover and it ended 
up 94 cents a barrel at $3859. 

Higher oil prices also took 
their tall of the bond market, 
which opened an a mildly posi- 
tive note but turned down- 
wards as ail increased in price. 
However, bond prices picked 
up In late trading after the 
Senate budget panel approved 
the deficit reduction bill. 

Newmont Mining shed $K to 
$34% after Hanson, of the UK, 
said it would sen its 49 per cent 
stake In the US company for 
.ILSbn. Hanson ADRs slipped 
$% to $18%. 


EUROPE 


Federal National Mortgage 
(Fannie Mae), which raised its 
dividend to 22 cents a share 
from 28 cents, fell $1 'A to $27 in 
active trading. 

General Electric weakened 
$8 to $51%. The company 
reported third-quarter earnings 
of $1.16 a share against $1.04 a 
year ago. GTE declined $% to 
$27% after turning in third- 
quarter net income of 59 cents 
a share, down from the previ- 
ous year’s 53 cents. 

Citicorp moved $1 lower to 
$13. Although the bank 
reported reduced thinFquarter 

earnings, it hag maintained the 

dividend. 

Mellon Bank was $% earner' 
at $19% after posting third- 
quarter net earnings of $1.19 a 
share, down from $1.16. 

Merrill Lynch slipped $% to 
$16% in reaction to net income 
of 38 cents a share, against 34 
cents. 

Nynex lost $3% to $72% in 
active trading after the New 
York Public Service Commis- 
sion staff recommended only a 
small rate increase for New 
York Telephone, which had 
been looking for more than 
$lbn over three years. 

A number of drug issues 
moved lower in spite of 
announcing improved third- 
quarter results. Pfizer dipped 
$% to $72%. H.H. Robertson, 
which fell $1% on Monday, ral- 
lied $% to $4% after the com- 
pany said it expects to post 
profits in the third quarter. 


Flight Safety tumbled $2% to 
$39% on third-quarter earnings 
reduced to 55 cents a share 
from 47 cents a year earlier. 

Secondary issues also lost 
ground, with the NASDAQ 
composite off 4.11 at 325.43. 
The decline was led by soft- 
ware issues. Microsoft slid $1% 
to $54% in spite of reporting 
earning s of 71 cents a share, at 
the high end of analysts expec- 
tations. 

Lotus Development initially 
fell $1% but recovered to end 
the day up $1% at $14% after 
turning in sharply lower third- 
quarter earnings of 20 cents a 
share, down from 54 cents. 

Weakness in Lotus and 
Microsoft hit Apple Computer, 
which dropped $2% to $25. 

Canada 

THE TORONTO market 
declined for the ninth consecu- 
tive session, with nearly all 
sectors ending weaker. Trading 
was moderate. 

The composite index lost 22.9 
to 3,009.9 as declines outnum- 
bered advances by 388 to 175b 
Volume of 24.3m shares was 
above Monday's 178m. 

Abitibi-Price reported a 
third-quarter loss of C$700,000, 
or 2 cents a share, compared 
with a year earlier net profit of 
C$13.6m. or 18 cents a share. 
The latest period includes a 
pre-tax restructuring charge of 
C$42.6m. The stock dipped C$% 
to C$13%. 


SEVEN percentage- 
point surcharge on cor- 
porate tax came as a 
bolt from the blue for Indian 
stock markets last weekend. 
The surcharge was part of the 
Gulf levy package, which 
included petrol and diesel mice 
rises of 25 per cent in an 
attempt to pay for the Rs4Qbn 
($2.2 bn) increase in the crude 
import bill, following the 
recent afl price advance. 

The 30-share index of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange, 
India’s largest market which 
accounts for about half of total 
national trading, dropped 194 
points or 14 per cent - the 
sharpest fail ever on a single 
day - to 1,208.77 on Monday. 

The next day share values 
recovered part of their lost 
ground, with tha tnflwv dosing 
at L28050 before the market 
was adjourned for an extended 
holiday starting yesterday for 
Diwall (the Festival of Lights). 

Associated Cement Compa- 
nies (ACC), the largest cement 
produce-, led the re co v er y , as 
its shares recouped Rs300 to 

ASIA PACIFIC 


Rsl,900 in an otherwise stag- 
nant market, after failin g from 
R&2.100 to Rsl.600 earlier in the 
day. Several key stocks were 
also firm in kerb trading yes- 
terday, suggesting that the 
market was having second 
thoughts about the effects of 
the 7 per cent levy. 

The stock market is at a 
crossroads and, therefore, a 
special trading session tomor- 
row will attract great interest 
Dlwali ushers in the new year 
for Gujaratis, predominantly a 
trading class from western 
India who dominate the Bean- 
bay Stock Exchange. Tomor- 
row’s moorat (Inaugural ses- 
sion) is fail™ as indicating the 
course that the stock markets 
will take over the next year. 

Indian stock mar kets are an 

enigma to foreigners. When 
Iraq invaded Kuwait, world 
markets plunged but share val- 
ues surged in Bombay. The 
market authorities banned for- 
ward trading in an attempt to 
moderate the surge. 

Based on the strong perfor- 
mance of the corporate sector, 
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Morgan Stanley had predicted 
about six months ago that 
Indian markets would reach 
their zenith, with the index 
touching 1,500, in December 
this year. That was considered 
a wild prediction, since the 
index was languishing between 
900 and 1,000 early this year. 
But it crossed the IJSOO mark 
three mrwiHm ahaad of Morgan 
Stanley’s target and touched 


the peak of 1,599 on October 9. 

Tata Steel and Reliance 
Industries took over the leader- 
ship from ACC, which had ear- 
lier boosted share values in 
August and September, to 
pel the market to the top. 
fillip also came with relax- 
ations in curbs mi trading in 
actively traded scrips. 

An increase in the prices of 
certain categories of steel, the 
distribution of which is con- 
trolled by the government, was 
a shot in the arm for Tata 
Steel, which saw its shares 
appreciate to Ks218 from RslSfi 

last week. 

Reliance received a boost 
from the Gulf crisis, which 
made Its petrochemicals and 
synthetic fibres competitive 
overnight on tv Intarnarinnpl 
market 

Its shares, which had stuck 
around RsG5 at the beginning 
of the year, mossed the Rs2Q0 
level last week, attractive 
enough for the company to 
announce plans for a Rs5.7hn 
convertible band flo tation . 

The rights issue has partly 


iyon flfiigTiPd to finance the 
controversial natur al g as 
cracker prefect, which was to 
have beat funded at the outset 
by supplier’s credit from Lar- 
sen and Toubro, agreed upon 
whan L and T was part of the 
Reliance group. The supplier’s 
credit was cancelled after L 
and T was split from Rel iance 
at the behest of the govern- 
ment In April 

The market appears to be 
losing steam. The BSE authori- 
ties recently doubled the posi- 
tions allowed to brokers in for- 
ward trading to Rslfim on 
Monday, having sensed that 
the market was cooling: Merrill 
Lynch suggested last week that 
Inflan share prices are over- 
valued «wd a correction is in 
prospect 

All eyes are on tomorrows 
special trading sessio n. If it 
emphasises negative features, 
such as the effect of the Gulf 
package on the corporate sec- 
tor, the bears could emerge 
from their lairs the recent 
correction might turn into a 
prolonged slide. 


Nikkei rises in futures-dominated trading 


Tokyo 


Confidence stays fragile 
despite some small gains 


CONFIDENCE remained 
fragile in Europe yesterday, 
although some bourses man- 
aged to achieve slight gains, 
writes Our Markets Staff. 

PARIS succeeded in closing 
above the IJBOO level on the 
CAC 40 index and volumes 
remained above their worst 
levels of recent weeks, suggest- 
ing that the gloom may have 
dissipated a little. The CAC 40 
index gained 341 to 140L92, in 
turnover of about FFrL7bn 
after Monday’s FFrUttm. 

Hopes of an Interest rate cut 
stimulated buying; following a 
cut in compulsory bank 
reserves, although one analyst 
cautioned against over-opti- 
mism. A slightly trigger than 
expected rise in inflation in 
September curbed. 

Suez achieved the session’s 
biggest volume again, rising 
FFr10.80 to FFr306.80 with 
493,390 shares traded after the 
recent ap pointment of a new 
chairman. The stock has risen 
145 per cent in three days. 

Michelin also continued to 
rise in active trade, adding 
FFrLTO to FFr70.60 with 418,450 
shares exchanged, .although 
the stock slipped from its day’s 
high of FFr74.40. There is spec- 
ulation that the tyremaker 
might confirm its development 
of new manufacturing tech- 
niques and a “green" tyre - 
mentioned in Jane - at an 
analysts’ meeting tomorrow. 

GTM-Entrepose lost FFrll to 
FFr374; the group reported a 
cut in first-half losses. 

MILAN managed to register 
a small gain at the start of the 
new trading account thanks to 
support buying by the large 
industrial groups. In more 
favourable times, the market 
would probably have risen a 
couple of percentage points on 
the first day of a new account 
as investors renewed positions. 

Volume was estimated at 
around Monday’s Ll48bn. The 
Camit index rose 082 to 553.7L 


“Today was very disappoint- 
ing and reflects the mood of 
the last two months," one ana- 
lyst said. He added that for- 
eigners. disenchanted with 
Italy, were continuing to 
offload their Italian portfolios. 

From a technical point of 
view the market was looking 
vulnerable, as the Comit Index 
hovered around 550, an impor- 
tant support level, the analyst 
said. If it fell below this, the 
next cushion was 500. He 
added that the index was near 
the lows seen in early 1988. 

Femzzzi Agricola Finan- 
riaria plunged L188 or 88 per 
cent to L1J970 as the demand 
that emerged last week disap- 
peared. Generali, whose one- 
for-10 banns issue came into 
effect yesterday, rose L52 to 
L32515. 

FRANKFURT saw profit-tak- 
ing on low turnover as the 
market continued to drift. The 
DAX index lost 18.17 to 1,460.72 
and the FAZ eased $58 to 625.7, 
with volume down to DM34bn 
from DM4.4bn_ 

The automotive sector 
slipped again following Mon- 
day’s announcement that Euro- 
pean car sales in September 
ware almost 5 per cent down 
on the same period last year. 
BMW fell DM9 to DM421.51, 
VW DM9.40 to DM409.10 and 
Daimler DM750 to DM61L 
Porsche was the only manu- 
facturer to buck the trend. R 
moved up DM6 to DM711, but it 
has been weak for some time. 
Mr John Longhurst, analyst at 
James Capel, the UK securities 
house, said that the rise was 
merely a bounce following a 
bad fall on Monday. 

Continental, the tyre manu- 
facturer and takeover target, 
also suffered - apparently 
because of the misery in the 
automotive market. It slipped 
DM14 to DM2S7. 

Good news was thin an the 
ground but settled on Berlitz, 
the paper products manufac- 


turer, which has been bullish 
over prospects for office prod- 
ucts in east Germany. It 
nudged up DM7 to DM351 after 
the company announced that it 
expected turnover for the year 
to be up by 25 per cent 

AMSTERDAM ended flat 
after a dull session. The CBS 
Tendency index rose to 96.1 
before closing steady at 955. 

A tag Holding, the household 
durables to bicycles group, 
rose FI 450 to FI 11450 in low 
volume after reporting a 36 par 
cent rise in net nine-month 
profits. There was also take- 
over speculation following the 
news that Robert Bosch of Ger- 
many had h»h»n a 40 per <**nt 
state in Atag’s heating equip- 
ment subsidiary. But one ana- 
lyst noted that 40 per emit of 
A tag was in- family hands, 
which reduced the chances of a 
hostile takeover. 

Frans Maas, the transport 
group, was under pressure, los- 
ing 20 cents to FI 66.30 on 
rumours that KLM. the trou- 
bled national airline, might gall 
its 35 per cent state to raise 
cash. Analysts also said that 
Nedlloyd's problems with its 
road haulage division weighed 
on Frans Maas. 

' MADRID edged higher 
again, with the general index 
up L43 at 219.45. 

OSLO'S all-share index 
slipped below 500 for the first 
time since December on wor- 
ries about a split in the govern- 
ment. The Index fell 3.63 to 
49854, another 1990 low. 

STOCKHOLM slipped as 
short-term credit yields rose. 
The AffSrsvarlden General 
index lost 105 to 9535 in turn- 
over of SKr211m, up from 
SKrl74m. Trelleborg restricted 
Bs lost SKr2 to SKrU5 after 
the company downgraded its 
profits forecast. 

ISTANBUL’S turnover grew 
to TLlOlbn from TL755bn, but 
the index lost 108.79 or 2 per 
cent to 505450. 


TRADING was dictated by 
activity on the futu res market 
yesterday and share prices rose 
in thin volume with investors 
and dealers aliln* anrmiihHng 
for short-term gains, writes 
MkMyo Nakamoto in Tokyo. 

The market advanced 
steadily for most of the day, 
although profit-taking towards 
the close wiped out some o£ the 
gains. After a high of 2351958 
the Nikkei average finished 
49650 ahead at 23,606.10. The 
day’s low was 234,43.41. 

Although volume improved 
to 500m snares from Monday’s 
350m, most of the activity 
came from dealers, analysts 
said. Institutional Investors, 
concerned about the outlook, 
chose to remain an the side- 
lines. Advances outnumbered 
dwrliwBH by 740 to 247 With 116 
issues unchanged. The Topix 
index of all listed stocks rose 
2556 to 1,73159, but in London 
the ISE/Nfkkei 50 index firmed 
a mere L02 to 1565.49. 

The market found encour- 
agement in lower oil prices and 
emerging hopes of reduced 
domestic interest rates. The 
strength of the yen and a firm 
bond market also helped. How- 
ever, while tiie' brighter envi- 
ronment provided some cheer, 
the fixtures market was the 
dominant influence yesterday 
with prices on the cash market 
rising an d falling a ccording to 
fixtures movements. 

Nevertheless, all this had 
positive affect on sentiment 
said Mr Masami Oknma at UBS 
Phillips & Drew. “Futures trad- 
ing had a major impact on the 
market’s sharp fall tills year, 
so it should not be surprising if 
it leads its rise ” he added. 

Interest focused on laggards 
particularly those supported by 
domestic demand. Retailers 
rose, with Ito Yokado, the 
supermarket chain, adding 
Y160 at Y346Q. Takashimaya, 
the upmarket department 
store, increased Y110 to Y2590. 

Financials advanced on 
hopes of lower Interest rates. 
Fuji Bank saw a strong rise of 
Y110 to Y1590. Trust banks 


SOUTH AFRICA 

GOLD and platinum shares 
fell again as world prices of 
the precious metals continued 
to drop. Even the weak finan- 
cial rand could not stem the 
slide. The JSE all-gold index 
plunged 50 to 1546 and the 
all-share index fell 45 to 2576. 
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attracted attention as under- 
performers. Sumitomo Trust 
and Banking was the day’s sec- 
ond highest piner with a Jump 
of Y170, or 13.4 per cent, to 
Yl,440. Mitsubishi Trust and 
Banking added Y130 at Y1.430. 

Bine chip electricals, which 
have been sluggish lately, 

ramp hade into tile limnlipht. 

Sony firmed Y180 to Y6570 and 
Matsushita Y70 to YL890. TDK. 
the maker of magnetic tape, 
gained Y140 to Y&200. 

NikUso. a i»«Wwg maker of 
precision pumps used by chem- 
ical manufacturers, surged 
Y120 to YlJtfO in active trading 
on talk that speculators were 
buying its shares. 

Other speculative issues, 
however , were not so fortu- 
nate. Honshu Paper, a former 
front-runner, once again suf- 
fered thp iTMiTiwmiw daily loss 
of Y400, or 185 per cent, to 
Y1.750. Rumours were that 
speculators have stopped bay- 
ing the issue and that the 
authorities were looking into 
trading in the shares. 

Some recent gainers also 
succumbed to profit-taking. 
Marubeni, the trading house 


which has been a recent 
favourite, lost Y5 to Y700L It 
was the most actively traded 
stock with 16.7m shares. 

High-tech issues were strong 
performers in Osaka. The OSE 
average rose 44551 to 26£0O29 
on volume of 405m share s, up 
from Monday’s 25.7m. 

Roundup 

PACIFIC RIM markets put cm a 

mfrwl p wr f mtnaTww yesterday. 

Koala Lumpur is dosed today 
for a religious holiday. 

SINGAPORE firmed overall 
in tight trading, but Malaysian 
shares recorded sharp losses, 
reacting to an Bast Malaysian 
party’s defection to the opposi- 
tion. The Straits Times Indus- 
trial Index gained 3.34 to 
1,101.77 on late buying. Volume 
rose to S$Sft2ro from S$36m. 

KUALA LUMPUR ended 
broadly lower but some bar- 
gain bunting an yf gwj tow ar d s 
the dose. News that the Chris- 
tian-based Bersatu. Sabah Party 
pulled out of the ruling coali- 
tion just before the general 
election triggered some ner- 
vous selling early on. The com- 


posite index ended 9.60 lower 
at 46759 after touching 46558. 
Turnover expanded to 80.8m 
shares from 20-lm. 

TAIWAN moved forward for 
the fourth c o n se cu tiv e sessfoo. 
The weighted Index climbed 
79.49 to 2,76859 in volume of 
T$HL81bn_ 

NSW ZEALAND was nar- 
rowly mixed as currency move- 
ments and uncertainty ahead 
of the October 27 general elec- 
tion kept volume down. 

The Barclays index closed 
6.S9 higher at 1,35255 on a 
»ionHpf turnover of NZ$85m_ 
Brokets said the level would 
have been lower but for a big 
block sale of 600,000 shares in 
the market leader Fletcher 


AUSTRALIA climbed in 
quiet trading as i nves to r s were 
given encouragement by the 
one per cent cut in interest 
rates. The All-Ordinaries index 
moved up 15J> to L33&9. Vol- 
ume up to A$i 7687m 

from Monday’s A$L47m. 

HONG KONG wa s boo sted 
by rising overseas markets and 
relative «fc»wnty in the 
East. The Hang Seng index 


advanced 33.19 to 254S57, ris- 
ing for a fourth straight ses- 
sion. Turnove r Im proved to 
HK$650m from $HK$597m. 

MANILA ended slightly 
lower after tight trading domi- 
nated by professionals. The 
composite pvta* shpd 1.79 to 
535.66, but volume increased to 
. si 2m pesos from the previous 
day’ s ver y thin 255m. 

SEOUL suffered heavy profit- 
taking. The composite index 
fell 8J0 to 68859 on a strong 
vokune of Won2S45bn. up from 
Wonl60.8bn. Talks between 
South and North Korea did not 
provide the support which the 
market had been expecting. 

BANGKOK closed slightly 
W giwr in thin volume domi- 
nated by the finance sector, the 
SET index rising by 1.05 to 
65350. 

JAKARTA continued the 
slide which has cut 30 per cent 
off the index in the last 10 
weeks. The index slipped 6.15 
to 419 54. Trading in Jakarta 
ini wnatinnai Hote l, suspended 
on July 81, will resume today 
after shareholders approved a 
quadrupling in the number of 
issued shares. 


— . . M -ftm Financial Times Limited. Goldman. Sachs & Co. and County NalWest Securities Limited. 1987 

os 16/KVS0: Addition: Den Norsks Bank Free (No 


i (Norway)(fbliowinfl share structure eftanges). Latest prices were unavailable for tills arfltion. 
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The Commerzbank report on German business and finance 

Air transport: deregulation 
will stimulate growth 


Worldwide, the air trans- 
port industry is expanding. 
With annual growth rates of 
between 5 and 7%, the sirs of 
the air travel market should 
double by the start of the next 
century when total passenger 
volume is expected to reach 
two billion. As consumer 

spending on leisure in general 
is increasing, private travel 
should show even stronger 
growth than business travel 
in the years ahead. However 
air cargo demand will be 
boosted still more, thanks 
to the emergence of truly 
global markets for products. 
Many high-tech products are 
already being sent by air, and ' 
the feet that more and more 
companies are switching to 
^ust-in-time” inventory and 
distribution systems means 
that air cargo should remain a 
high-growth sector for some 
time to come. 

While demand for air trans- 
port is buoyant, compe ti t i on 
in the industry is also intensi- 
fying and, in many cases, this 
has already pushed rates 
down. The process of airline 
deregulation, which began m 
the United States in 1978 and 
is largely complete there, is 
now gaining moment u m in 
Asia and Europe. 


transport by 1993. From then 
onwards, the member coun- 
tries’ airlines wiQ be free to set 
their European feres at what- 
ever level they choose. They 
witi be permitted to offer 
flights to any destination 
within the EC. In the mean- 
time, the strict regulations 
which currently govern the 


reductions of up to 70% win 
be offered. 

More liberal rides wOl 
also be applied in the allo- 
cation of routes and capaci- 
ties, with restrictions cm the 
operation of passenger ser- 
vices between member states 
by EC carriers (cabotage) 
being lifted. 


Development of air transport worldwide 
E3i 



Changes in Europe 

The pace of liberalization 
in the European Community 
in particular is quickening. 
Plans call for the creation of 
a unified EC market in air 


allocation of routes and the 
approval of feres by national 
transport ministries will be 
eased somewhat. 

The first deregulation 
measures, which came into 

effect in 1988, focused on 
three aspects: feres (the intro-, 
duction of two discount zona 
was approved); the previously 
. rigid distribution of capacities 
between the airlines; and mar- 
ket access. From November 1, 
1990, airlines wiU be allowed 
to introduce a new sta g gered 
system of rates. In some 
cases, e.g. if round trips are 
booked well in advance, price 


Deregulation will certainly 
mean more flights to more 
destinations at lower feres. 
What is more, the distinction 
between charter and sched- 
uled flights anil become 
blurred. On lucrative, high" 


volume routes, charter com- 
panies win try to compete 
directly with the regular air- 
lines, while the latter will 
increase their efforts to tap the 
rapidly expandi n g m arket for 
package and group tours. 

However, the challenges 
posed by deregulation could 
lead fo closer cooperation be- 
tween international airlines, 
and there may also be take- 
overs and mergers. In order 
to secure the advantages of 
deregulation for consumers, 
therefore, the relevant EC 
institutions must ensure that 
competition prevails. 

Action needed 

While liberalization will 
dearly boost demand for air 
travel in Europe, the scope for 

a major expansion of air traffic 
volume is at present limited. 
The existing constraints can 
only be overcome through a 
package of measures, includ- 
ing improved coordination of 
air traffic control and invest- 
ments to expand airports. 

However, the air transport 
industry as a whole will have 
to make large outlays in the 
coming years. Over the next 
ten to fifteen years, the world’s 
airlines will probably need to 
buy a very large number of 
new aircraft. Financing such a 
huge investment anil certainly 
represent a great challenge for 
most of them, especially *inr» 
their pr ofit ma rgins can be 
expected to narrow as compe- 
tition beats up. 
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TWO - PART COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO GRADUATE OPPORTUNITIES 
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■Crunch time for students HHow 
to assess career opportunities 
■The hazards of lying ■ Captains 
of industry tell all BHow to look 
good ■ Interpreting hype in the 
brochures ■ Killer questions 


■Body language BTesting for 
drugs ■Symptoms of madness in 
employers BPlug into a network 
■Regional choice BJobs for the 
girls BThe ‘cricket test’ BMature 
students ■International prospects 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

Fear of recession casts a 
shadow over job market 

Education Correspondent Norma Cohen looks at prospects 


THERE IS no question that the job 
market for many graduates will be 
tougher this year than for some time 
past. Not only has the much-vaunted 
demographic time bomb failed to make 
a dent on the numbers entering higher 
education, but employers are feeling 
the pinch of near-recession. High inter- 
est rates and high energy prices are 
prompting companies and public sector 
employers to cut comers everywhere 
they can. 

However, it is too simple to say that 
demand for graduates is falling. 
Instead, according to the Institute for 
Manpower Studies (IMS), a two-tier 
market for graduates is emerging. 
According to Mr Geoffrey Pike, 
research fellow at IMS, demand for 
graduates in technological and scien- 
tific fields is stronger than ever, as 
universities report declining numbers 
of applicants seeking courses in these 
fields. 

Indeed, employers are reaching fur- 
ther down the qualifications scale, hir- 
ing those with higher education diplo- 
mas to fill scientific jobs. One in three 
employers in a recent IMS survey 
reported difficulty in hiring qualified 
graduates in these fields. No other cate- 
gory of graduate created such recruit- 
ing problems for employers. 

A recent survey by the Association of 
Graduate Recruiters found demand for 
computer scientists and engineers con- 
tinuing to grow, while the overall num- 
ber of job vacancies has fallen. 

But those graduates with liberal arts 
or generalists degrees are likely to 
have a tougher time than their prede- 
cessors in the late 1980s. The data show 
that, graduates with arts, degrees are 
more likely than average to be without 
jobs six months after graduation. 

Anecdotal evidence also confirms the 
downturn in demand for graduates. 1C1, 
for instance, is one of several compa- 
nies reporting that they plan to restrict 
their graduate intake this year, while 
other industries remain equally 
affected. 

One recent survey, for instance, 
found that the percentage of graduates 
entering careers in banking and 
finance fell to 5.6 per cent in 1989 from 
a peak of 7.3 per cent in 1986. 

However, graduates need not despair. 
For one thing, bear in mind that the 
quality of your academic credentials is 
only one factor employers take into 
consideration when making decisions 
about hiring. 

Personality, enthusiasm, and motiva- 
tion all count. Also, many jobs are 
unadvertised, often with smaller com- 
panies, and may provide you with 
opportunities you have not yet even 
considered. 



The milk round is a 
phenomenon you are 
likely to encounter 
on campus later this 
term, when a host 
of eager employers do the 
rounds of the universities 
and polytechnics 


Also, recruitment efforts are likely to 
be as strenuous as ever. Although over- 
all demand may have fallen, employers 
still believe it is necessary to hire tal- 
ented, intelligent young people and 
they are willing to compete fiercely for 
the best. 

Meanwhile, the decline in overall job 
vacancies appears to have had little 
impact on the infamo us “ milk round” 
with more companies than ever eager 
to tout themselves to graduates. 

The milk round is a phenomenon you 
axe likely to encounter on campus later 
this term, as a host of eager employers 
do the rounds of the universities and 
polytechnics. 

Each one will demonstrate many 
good reasons why you should consider 
working for them, and it will be up to 
you to examine their presentations 
carefully. In this survey, you will find 
articles helping you to make sense of 
recruiting literature. 

The AGCAS/CSU survey found that 
34 institutions actually reported an 
increase in the number of companies 
appearing on the milk round in 1989. 
Furthermore, companies have signifi- 
cantly broadened their search for quali- 
fied people to include more polytech- 
nics and colleges, suggesting that the 
perception of degrees from those insti- 
tutions is rising in the es timat ion of 
employers. 

The survey also found good news in 
the increasing willingness of employers 
to consider applicants who had taken a 
year off after graduation to travel 
abroad or to pursue other interests. 
Indeed, several are now pitching their 
recruitment efforts at those seeking 
short-term employment for the year 
off, increasing options for graduates. 

One new factor that is shaping the 
employment picture for graduates is , 
the rapid approach of European inte- 
gration in 1992. The AGCAS/CSU sur- 
vey found that employers from Conti- 
nental Europe are slowly starting to 
participate in campus milk rounds and 
this summer’s London Recruitment 
Fair contained a “European Pavilion” 
with eight employers. Meanwhile, some 
UK institutions publicise employment 
opportunities in Europe. For those with 
languages in particular, the approach 
of 1992 opens new avenues of career 
opportunities that have not even been 
explored yet. 

So there is little need to approach the 
career hunt with trepidation. In this 
survey, we take you step by step 
through the process, offering advice on 
the very wide range of career opportu- 
nities available to graduates in all dis- 
ciplines and suggesting ways to put 
your best foot forward. 

So good luck! 



for graduates 


Hints on how to use 

IT IS probably test to view 
Career Choice as a kind of 
shopper’s guide to job-hunt- 
ing, a guide that will take yon 
step by step through the pro- 
cess of making up your mind. 
The guide is designed to beep 
in mind the specific Issues fac- 
ing graduates, as well as to 
provide you with up-to-date 
and accurate information cov- 
ering more than 80 careers. 

In Part One, we’ve tried to 
give you the basic picture 
about the market for jobhunt- 
ers under the heading The 
Choice. In the section covering 
The Market, we tell yon what 
salaries are likely to be, where 
the jobs are, and how likely 
yon are to settle into a career 
in your first job. Remember, 
like love, a job may not be 
forever, so we lay ont the 
options for yon. 

In the section on The Strat- 
egy, we describe the nuts and 
bolts of job-hunting. We tell 
you how to write a curriculum 
vitae and covering letter, and 
we have asked graduate 
recruiters to tell us about 
some of the real bloopers 
they’ve received over the 
years. Our article on killer 
CVs suggests ways to avoid 
shooting yourself in the foot 
We also offer a few thoughts 
about lying. 

In the section on The Inter- 
view, we describe good inter- 
viewing technique, and we’ve 
asked employers to tell us 
about the sort of dress code 
they expect applicants to fol- 
low. (For most job interviews, 
men should remove the ear- 
ring, they advise). 

Also, our fashion writer, 
using student models from 
City of London Polytechnic 
and Westfield College, London, 
shows yon how to pull 
together an attractive inter- 
viewing outfit at a price a stu- 
dent can afford. 

Under the heading The 
Alternatives, FT writers tell 
you about nan-traditional job- 
hunting techniques, as well as 
what the job picture is like in 
Britain’s key regions. 

But what if you’ve followed 
the best advice on career hunt- 
ing and still do not have a job? 
In the section marked The 
Reassessment, we suggest 
options for your next move. 

Under the heading The 
Obstacles, we discuss the par- 


this guide 

ticular difficulties that 
women, older graduates and 
members of minority groups 
may have in obtaining flu jobs 
of their choice. We offer some 
practical advice for coping 
with these obstacles and high- 
light the experiences of those 
who have been there. 

Finally, in the section The 
World, we urge you to think 
internationaL We’ve included 
a series of articles called “So 
Yon Want to Work In . . .” 
which covers France, Italy, 
Germany, the US and the 
European Commission in Brus- 
sels. We also discuss the impli- 
cations of 1992 for job-seekers 
and talk to some employers 
who are Interested in hiring 
outside the UK. 

In Section 2, FT writers 
describe career opportunities 
in more than SO fields ranging 
from the sublime to the ricficn- 
lous, all in al phnhetlcal order. 

Are you interested in being 
a rock star or joining the 
recording industry? Arts man- 
agement? Acting? Would you 
like to make Green Issura your 
life’s work? Then see our 
article headed Environment. 
Or If your tastes run to the 
more traditional, there are 
four articles on the engineer- 
ing industry and an equal 
number on Law. 

Even if you think your qual- 
ifications are not well suited 
to a particular industry, it 
may be worth your while to 
read the article anyway. 

Our construction writer, for 
instance, found employers 
intensely eager to hire arts 
graduates. 

article sums up the lat- 
est industry trends, telling you 
whether the sector has been 
hit by mass redundancies or 
feces intense competition from 
foreign firms. 

We have also included 
articles for graduates with 
degrees in Economics, Lan- 
guages and Mathematics, out- 
lining the myriad career 
opportunities that exist in 
these disciplines. 

At the bottom of each article 
is a section entitled Further 
Information in bold type. This 
gives names and addresses of 
people and organisations who 
can provide further details 
about careers. 

Norma Cohen 
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TRAINEE INVESTMENT MANAGERS 

Allied Dunbar Asset Management 


F ounded in 1971, Allied Dunbar has long been 
recognised as an innovator in the UK financial 
services industry. With an approach that has 
revolutionised the life assurance industry, we have 
grown dramatically over the last 20 years - and that 
growth continues. Today we have over 3,200 
employees and serve over one million clients. We are 
the UK's largest combined unit-linked life assurance 
and unit trust group. 

Investment of the Group’s £8+ billion funds is 
carried out by our investment management company. 
Allied Dunbar Asset Management This company 
invests our assets in three principal areas, namely 
equities worldwide, fixed interest and property. Like 
most well established organisations, we have 
developed our own style of investment management 
and also a good reputation within the investment 
community, in 1989 over half of all the funds managed 
by Allied Dunbar Asset Management were in the top 
quartile of the recognised performance tables. There is 
no secret to our success, it is based on hard work and a 
consistent approach to world markets. 

We are a young organisation based in the 
heart of London's West End and we are looking for 
.two graduates with, or on their way to, a 2:1 or better 
to join us in Summer 1991. Your specific disciplines 
will be less important than an analytical mind, a keen 


interest in financial matters and excellent communi- 
cation skills. 

We will provide you with excellent training 
under the guidance of our experienced Investment 
Directors. This management training programme 
combines practical office-based learning and 
attendance at relevant courses. In addition, you 
will be required to obtain the appropriate professional 
qualifications. 

Investment is a dynamic business and you will 
need to be alert with a methodical approach to your 
work. Your training will involve exposure to a 
considerable number of senior management in some 
of Britain’s leading companies quite early on during 
the programme, so we are looking forbright candidates 
who are competent and professional. 

We aim to be among the leaders in terms of the 
salaries we pay and offer the benefits you would 
associate with a leading financial services group. For 
further information, please write to our Graduate 
Recruitment Officer, Allied Dunbar Assurance pic. 
Allied Dunbar Centre, Swindon SN1 1EL, and let us 
give you a feel for who we are and what life is like at 
Allied Dunbar. 

We are an Equal Opportunities Group. 
Applications are welcome regardless of age, sex, marital 
status, ethnic origin or disability. 



ALLIED 

DUNBAR 

PERSONAL FINANCIAL GUIDANCE 
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CBUNCHTIME 

Stand back and look 
critically at yourself 

John Thornhill examines ways of choosing a career 


IT CAN be a terrible feeling. 
Ton start your final year with- 
out a due about what you are 
going to do at the end of it 
Yon see your Mends disappear- 
ing surreptitiously to the 
careers advisory service and 
then* somewhat alarmingly, 
hear them talking animatedly 
about interviews and compa- 
nies, prospects and salaries, 
speaking in a jargon that you 
do not understand, nor care to. 

Your parents quiz you anx- 
iously about what you faton fl 
to do after graduation. 

Your teachers ask the same 
and you lie awake, at night 
worrying about the future. 

To compound your misery, 
the bar-room bores sneer that 
your student days are num- 
bered; that the best days of 
your life will soon be over; that 
bourgeois respectability beck- 
ons. A car, a mortgage, 2.4 chil- 
dren and the wwnr m i tiPi r t rain 
loam ominously oh the hori- 
zon. 

But all is not quite the pic- 
ture of imramft tfrn g gloom you 
at first imagined. It is, of 
course, possible that the whole 
world is c o nspi ri ng to deprive 
you of the opportunity to fulfil 
your natural talents but it is 
highly improbable. 

In spite of the recessionary 
tinge to the UK economy, 
unemployment among gradu- 
ates is still low - around one 
in 20 — and, what is more, 
some people have been known 
to eitfoy their jobs. Yes, there 
Is life in the “real world" and 
modi pleasure, too. 

The other gratifying piece of 
knowledge you might take 
comfort from is that you are 
not . alone. According to a 
recent study, nearly half of all 
final-year undergraduates had 
not decided on their career 
path until they reached their 
final. year. . Indecision is com- 
mon. 

The crunch issue is how to 
go about ensuring that yon 
choose the right future for 
yourself and this article sug- 
gests ways to find that elusive 
job. But it has to be stressed 
that there is no easy or perfect 
SQluthBL Careers advisers can- 
not hqnri you the answer OH a 
plate, nor can -.careers guides 
spell , out the magic formula. It 
is up to' you to find it 
The first and best place to 
begin your search is with your- 
self! Before deciding on a 
career, it pays to analyse as 
objectively as possible your 
strengths and weaknesses 
Some careers advisers rec- 
ommend that you write down 


Self-assessment 

LONDON University careers 
service has adopted a 
systematic method of 
self-assessment called 
Caters. By answering ail the 
categories honestly, you can 
gain a better idea of where 
you should begin to look. 
Circumstances - what are 
the factors that will limit your 
future career options? Are 
you tied to an area of the 
country by family or friends? 
Is there financial pressure for 
you to earn money quickly? 
Abilities — this is usually the 
hardest area to assess 
because of the difficulty of 
being objective. But you 
should consider what class of 
degree you're likely to 
achieve, your level of 
numeracy and literacy, 
whether you're a born leader 
or a fixer, how conscientious 
or lazy you are. 

Timing - how quickly do you 
need to find a job? Do you 
want to take a year off to 
travel or to work abroad? Do 
you want to postpone the 
whole messy process for a 
while and do a post-graduate 
degree? 

Emotional Response - how 
would you feel about working 
for various organisations? 
Would you feel that you had 
"sold out” if you became an 
accountant? Would it worry 
you to work in a high 
pressure environment or do 
you want a more laid-back 
lifestyle? 

Strategy - how do you Intend 
to go about achieving your 
goals? If you want to find a 
job on the milk round you had 
better get cracking soon. If 
you want to wait until after 
finals and search for a job at 
the summer recruitment fairs, 
then you can afford to adopt a 
more leisurely plan. 

these characteristics because 
this will help concentrate your 
mind and force you to address 
the negative as well as the pos- 
itive rides of your abilities. 
You may also wish to ask 
friends for candid assessments 
of your personality because 
they win give a for more objec- 
tive appraisal of your talents. 

Computer aids - such as 
Gradscope, Cascaid and Pros- 
pect - can also be used for 
this purpose, although many 
careers advisers feel these 
devices are of variable use. But 
by analysing your abilities you 
can begin to narrow the range 
of possible careers. 


For example, if you feel you 
are exceptionally good at com- 
municating with people you 
may wish to use these «M7ls in 
a range of professions, such as 
teaching, marketing, social 
work or journalism. But if you 
are not one of life’s natural 
extroverts you may be inclined 
to look at careers where you 
ran exercise other skills. 

Unless you already have a 
burning desire to foQow a par- 
ticular path, you wiJJ probably 
find it easier to decide what 
you do not want to do. 

Some of these decisions will 
be easy. Working for an 
accotmtancy firm is not a good 
idea if you are mnumerate. By 
using this process of elinuna- 
tion you can, with a little 
thought, preclude many of the 
career options outlined in the 
second section of this survey. 

Think also about your spe- 
cific interests and the type of 
occupation which excites you. 
Write down these interests and 
reflect on whether you would 
ideally wish to pursue these in 
a career or whether you would 
be happier to keep them as lei- 
sure activities. 

Although you may come 
fully alive only when li^wiing 
to heavy metal music, it might 
well be that yon would not 
choose to become a rock musi- 
cian ... but then again you just 
might. 

Once you have made a pre- 
liminary assessment of your 
areas of interest you will be in 
a for better position to benefit 
from the guidance your careers 
service can provide. They 
should, at least, be able to give 
you some idea of whether your 
ambitions are realistic or com- 
pletely off the walL They will 
also be experts in telling you 
how to find out more about 
your areas of interest: whether 
you need further tr aining ; how 
many vacancies there are in 
that field; what the opportuni- 
ties are like; which companies 
recruit graduates from your 
degree discipline. 

At this point the search 
becomes really interesting and 
can often be fun, for it boils 
down to matching your ideal 
expectations to real-life possi- 
bilities. A career in the civil 
service, you may decide, is not 
sufficiently appealing because 
it may mean living in London. 
A career in teaching may not 
attract because the pay is too 
poor. Only you can evaluate 
such competing issues and 
rank your order of priorities. 
Only you can decide. 
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Degrees of prejudice 


Norma Cohen on polytechnics versus universities 


FOR YEARS, the conventional 
wisdom, has been that you go 
to a polytechnic when yon can- 
not get into a university. 

Although for a very large 
number of polytechnic stu- 
dents that has never been the 
case - and is less so now than 
ever before - unfortunately 
some employers still see it that 
way. 

ft is fair to say that some 
polytechnic students who had 
thought of attending univer- 
sity, were unable to do so 
because of poor A-level grades. 

. While many have blossomed 
in higher education, careers 
officers acknowledge some of 
Britain's most respected 
employers still hold their poly- 
technic degrees against them. 

While careers advisers are 
reluctant to name publicly 
emptayers who are reluctant to 
hire polytechnic graduates, pri- 
vatriy they red off a list which 
includes some of Britain’s 
household names. 

- it's still harder for the poly- 
technic camel to get through 
the eye of the needle at compa- 
nies like these,”' said Ms Pat 
Pearce, head of the careers ser- 
vice at Central London Poly- 
technic. 

"Some employers still look 
more favourably at a student 
with good A-level grades and a 
12 grade at university than a 
student with poor A4evels and 
an honours degree from a poly- 
technic," said Ur Paul Giant, 
senior partner at the Job 
Shi^s, a recruitment consult- 
ing firm with branches at 
Leicester University and Not- 
tingham Polytechnic. 

Counsellors acknowledge 
that for some employers uni- 
versity entrance “points" based 
on A-levd grades still act as a 
screening device to weed out 
unsuitable applications . The 
big accountancy firms and City 
law firms are the most fre- 
quent users of this system. 

Still, by all accounts, 
employer attitudes, towards 
polytechnic . graduates have 
improved markedly* even 
within the past three years* Ms 
Fean* says. 
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newer institutions producing 
fewer graduates than universi- 
ties, they have done remark- 
ably well in selling themselves, 
particularly as providers of 
high-quality technical and 
business education. 

For certain kinds of qualifi- 
cations, employers even say 
they prefer polytechnic gradu- 
ates, especially those who have 
been through “sandwich 
courses” involving work place- 
ment. 

. Indeed, a recent surv e y by 
the Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services and 
the government's Central Ser- 
vices Unit reveals that the 
number of companies who visit 
polys during the rntlk round, 
has risen significantly in just 
three years. Milk-round, 
employer bookings at polys in 
1990 averaged nearly 80 per 
institution, up from 57 in 1987, 
Meanwhile, the average num- 
ber of milk-round bookings at 
universities totalled about 143 
in 1987, foiling to about 141 in 
1990. 

. And* perhaps because of the 
business orientation of many 
polytechnic graduates, they are 
more likely to be employed 
full-time immediately upon 
graduation, the latest statistics 
show. In 1989, 60.6 per emit of 
university graduates immedi- 
ately found work, compared 
with 70.7 per cent of their poly- 
counterparts. 


szty graduates may have been 
depressed by the number of 
graduates doing post-graduate 
work, the statistics reveal poly- 
technic students are at least as 
employable, if not more so. 

Mr Eric Whittington, senior 
careers adviser at City of Lon- 
don Polytechnic, believes the 
profile of polytechnic gradu- 
ates has Improved as earlier 

graduates move UP rntn middle 

end senior management posi- 
tions. “Now they are coming 
back to their old institutions to 
recruit,” he said. “Employers 
are waking up to the foot that 
polytechnics are not second 
tier.” 

For those polytechnic gradu- 
ates facing the job market for 
the first time, careers counsel- 
lors offer this advice. Mr Grant 
says students should consider 
applying to small or medium- 
sized companies which offer 
good training, rather than 
going for blue-chip names. 
“Don't compromise on train- 
ing, but do consider a less 
well-known firm,” he urges. 
Once you have been through a 
good training programme and 
have earned a professional cre- 
dential, your polytechnic back- 
ground almost does not matter, 
he says. 

Ms Pearce says students 
would do well to present them- 
selves to recruiters at as many 
career fairs as possible. “Some- 
times those who have been 
unlucky in a paper rift [of- job 
applications] have been lucky 
in a careers fair. They come 
across much livelier in person 
and ultimately it's personality 
that employers are looking 
for.” 

Also, she urges graduates to 
prepare themselves for the 
interview by considering how 
they will answer a question 
about why they attended a 
polytechnic rather than a uni- 
versity. . 

Rather than dwelling on, 
say, poor A-levels, the student 
should talk about the skills 
they have learned at the poly- 
technic, particularly those 
which demonstrate leadership 



After graduation, there’ll never be a better time to head for the wild blue yonder 

BREAK POINT 


Up, up and away . . . 

Pros and cons of taking a year off examined by John Thornhill 


SO YOU fancy a balloon trip 
across the Kalahari Desert? A 
canoeing expedition down the 
Amazon? Or, perhaps even a 
spell of voluntary work? 

Well, there will probably 
never be a better time to follow 
your fancy and Indulge your 
whims. Never again are you 
likely to have so much flexibil- 
ity and so few commitments as 
the period after graduation. 

Furthermore, you are likely 
to be in good company, and 
employers are increasingly 
w illin g to be flexible about hir- 
ing you, according to a recent 
survey conducted by the Asso- 
ciation of Graduate Careers 
Advisory Services and the Cen- 
tral Services Unit The survey 
found that interest in settling 
on a long-term career immedi- 
ately after graduation has 
declined. The number of gradu- 
ates entering direct into 
full-time employment in 1989 
fell to 47.9 per cent from 5L5 
per cent just one year earlier. 
Meanwhile, employers are 
increasingly prepared to keep 
an open mind. Indeed, several 
have begun to tailor recruit- 
ment literature for the gradu- 
ate seeking short-term opportu- 
nities using such phrases as 
“We equip you for life". 

But if you do want to take a 
year off, it still may be wise to 
dip your toe into the market 
and test the temperature. 

The contacts you make and 
the knowledge you gain may 
prove invaluable when you 
start hunting for a job in ear- 
nest. And you may even find 
an employer who is willing to 
wait and who encourages you 
to seek adventures before 
embarking on a career. 

A good reason for starting 
the job-hunt while at college is 
because it is easy to do so. As 
an undergraduate you are 
much in demand and compa- 
nies scramble to sell them- 
selves as potential employees 
- a process never repeated in 
the outside world. There is also 
ready access to information 
and a careers advisory service. 

It may be worth competing 
for jobs in your final year but 
letting your prospective 
employer know of your plans. 
Many employers, particularly 
in the private sector, offer stu- 
dents deferred entry and can 
be surprisingly flexible. 

Almost a third of Unilever’s 
graduate intake, for example, 
postpone their entry for a year. 
The company is happy to let 
them do so in the belief that it 


will have more mature and 
worldy-wise employees. 

However, some employers 
are less accommodating, and 
this may become increasingly 
true because of the uncertain 
economic times ahead. 

“With the impending reces- 
sion it becomes more difficult 
to predict how many vacancies 
you will have in 12 months’ 
time. This makes it hard to 
offer deferred entry,” one 
recruitment manger explains. 

Smaller companies, in partic- 
ular, may find it impossible to 
match the flexible practices of 
their bigger competitors, and 


are more likely to insist that 
students join them as soon as 
possible. 

If you decide to postpone 
your job hunt and head imme- 
diately for the wild blue yon- 
der, then it would make sense 
to return in time for the welter 
of s ummer recruitment fairs. 

These are often enormous 
events with scores of compa- 
nies in attendance and many 
jobs on offer. Last year, the 
biggest of these fairs, organ- 
ised by the University of Lon- 
don Careers Advisory Service, 
attracted more than 200 
employers and 10,000 students. 


Another good way of search 
ing for jobs is to scour the Cur 
rent Vacancies list, which con 
tains dozens of opportunities 
These lists are available froir 
your careers service. 

Chris Giblin, who has just 
graduated from Bristol Univer 
sity with a degree in biochem 
istry, is setting off on a year’s 
trip around the world. Bui 
before doing so he is trying tc 
arrange a place at law collegt 
and a sponsorship from a Cits 
firm. “1 want to know what 
am coming back to as I don't 
know what the job market wil 
be like when 1 return,” he says 


CRAC Insight Programme 


Your chance to gain an insight into working for 
the top 200 UK graduate recruiters by spending 
four days working with their young managers. 

In 1991 47 Insight into Management courses will be run at the following universities (or polytechnics): 


BIRMINGHAM 

BRADFORD 

BRISTOL 

CAMBRIDGE 

CARDIFF 

DUBLIN (Trinity College) 

DUNDEE 

DURHAM 

EDINBURGH 

EXETER 

GLASGOW 


HATFIELD (Polytechnic) 
HULL 

LANCASTER 

LEEDS 

LIVERPOOL 

LONDON 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE 
NOTTINGHAM 
NOTTINGHAM (Polytechnic) 


OXFORD (Polytechnic) 

READING 

SALFORD 

SOUTHAMPTON 

STIRLING 

STRATHCLYDE 

SUSSEX 

WALES 

WARWICK 

YORK 


Students from any disipline can participate and find out about a variety of managerial 
careers from banking to marketing, from information technology to personnel, by working 
in groups with practising managers, who are themselves recent graduates. 


Interested? 

Contact your university or polytechnic careers service. If your institution isn’t listed here, 
and you are studying for a degree, then you may be interested in our National Course, to be 
held in Cambridge from 9-12 April. Please call Sheila Lumbard for details at CRAC. 


Would your company like to be put in touch with motivated 
undergraduates at 31 institutions nationwide? Do you have recent 
graduates on your staff who would be good ambassadors for the 
company and who would benefit from steering a group of 
students during an intensive 4 day course? 

If so, then please call Christine Bishop for details at CRAC. 

CRAC Insight Programme, Sheraton House, Castle Park, CAMBRIDGE CB3 OAX 
Tel: (0223) 460277 Fax: (0223) 311708 












CHANGING JOBS 


A first employer 
is not forever 

Michael Smith analyses why some trainees drop out 


JANE CROSS* was left in no 
doubt about her employers’ 
annoyance when she handed in 
her resignation at the advertis- 
ing agency where she had 
begun her post-university 
working life as a graduate 
trainee IS months before. 

Until then, the managing 
director had always been 
friendly, she says. “After I 
resigned, he ignored me, even 
when he saw me in the corri- 
dor. I could not believe it” 

The manag in g director's atti- 
tude may have seemed petty. 
But his frustration is perhaps 
understandable. 

Estimates of turnover in 
graduate recruits vary but 
most employers feel they are 
lucky if they can hold on to 
half their trainees for more 
than five years. 

In industries, where the 
trainees do not come out with 
a formal Qualification at the 
end, the wastage rate is even 

high er. 

According to Mr Stuart 
Rochester, of the Association 
of Graduate Recruiters, 
employers accept they will 
inevitably lose some of their 
graduate recruits to other 
employers in similar fields. 

“Procter & Gamble will suf- 
fer from marketing trainees 
moving on to, say. Mars, but 
then they will get some of the 
Mars former trainees. Where it 
hurts is when the former 
trainee goes into an unrelated 
area.” 

However, try as they might, 
employers will never be able to 


avoid losing people to other 
employers, related or not It is 
not entirely the fault of 
employers. Many graduates 
never intend to stay with their 
first employer for much longer 
than their training period. 

Ms Paula Grayson, chair of a 
recruitment working party at 
the Institute of Personnel Man- 
agement, says that a recent, 
unpublished survey for private 
clients by an opinion poll 
organisation, found that about 
half of graduates starting train- 
ing courses did not expect to 
stay with their employer for 
more than three years. 

Another difficulty, says Ms 
Grayson, is that some gradu- 
ates suffer from the cultural 
change between university and 
work life, with the most vul- 
nerable period being between 
one and two years after 
starting their first job. 

“Some see themselves chang- 
ing and they do not like it. 
Others find they misinter- 
preted what the job was.” 

Employers also have to face 
the fact that many graduates 
join without any burning sense 
of vocation. Mr David Atkins, a 
25-year-old graduate of Bir- 
mingham University, chose to 
join an accountancy firm 
because he thought it would 
provide a training which could 
leave his career options open. 

He had ideas of working in 
business afterwards but after 
thirty months' tr aining as an 
accountant he decided on a 
completely different career 
path, teaching mathematics. 


“Accountancy was hard 
work but that was not reflected 
in the amount Of satigfa i 
got out of it,” he says. “In 
teaching the rewards are more 
direct, partly because you are 
working more with people.” 

Mr A tkins thinks he should 
have left accountancy a year 
earlier but he has no regrets 
about embarking on the train- 
eeship in the first place 
because “it made me think 
about what I wanted to do”. He 
has few complaints with the 
company with which he 
trained or the training it gave 

him. 

Jane Cross, who moved this 
year from public relations to a 
mar ketin g job, is rather more 
critical of her tr aining and the 
job she did for her former 
employer. 

“They promised so much but 
failed to deliver,” she says. 
“There were supposed to be 
regular training days but they 
were few and for between. The 
in-house trainers often did not 
turn up and when they did 
they offered an insultingly low 
level of guidance.” 

If there had been more job 
satisfaction Ms Cross might 
have stayed longer. In fact she 
found little to stimulate h er , 

“I had hoped to get involved 

in r nrnwinni rations and Strat- 
egy. In fact, a lot of the job was 
booking hotels for company 
chairmen or making sure that. 
press releases got to journal- 
ists." 

According to the Institute of 
Manpower Studies, the disillu- 



sionment experienced by Ms 
Cross is not uncommon, partly 
because employers make unre- 
alistic promises in their 
attempt to attract the best can- 
didates. 

In a recent report. You and 
Your Graduates, IMS said that 
the reality of the job does not 
always meet the expectations 
This leads to tBafflmrifinwiant , 
demotivation and even early 
leaving." 

The report was aimed at 
advising employers but gradu- 
ates seeking jobs have plenty 
to learn from it. Ms Wendy 
Hirsh, one of the authors, says 


the main problems for gradu- 
ates to watch out for are: 

■ Whether the jobs they go to, 
on joining the company, are 

meaningf ul ; 

■ Whether the company has 
oversold the job or training 
scheme; 

M Whether the managers are 
interested in training; 

■ Whether there is a proper 
feedback scheme so that train- 
ees can air their grievances 
and dismgg their problems; 

■ Whether there is a career 
structure after the training 
scheme en d*- 

But even graduates who take 


this advice will by no means be 
guaranteed to find the right 
scheme. For some, the only 
method of discovering they ate 
in the wrong field Is by gating 
into it first 

Ms Clare James* thought she 
had a career carved out in per- 
sonnel management when she 
Joined the graduate trainee 
scheme of a large retailer. She 
left after 11 months. 

Part of the problem was that 
she was given a general train- 
ing in reteDing when she was 
really only interested in per- 
sonnel. “I did not give a damn 
about how many blouses were 


scdd each week and I showed 
it 

“What seemed to matter, was 
not so much what you were 
doing but whether people knew 
you were doing it They wen 
trying to turn me into some- 
thing I was not” 

In the end Ms James decided 
to get out of the training 
scheme and of personnel and is 
looking for a fob. “I want to do 
something where I have my 
own pet prefect" she says. 

* Jane Cross and Clare Janus 
an assumed names to protect 
the identUOs of the interview- 
ees. 


BRAVE NEW WORLD 



Work today isn’t what it used to be 


John Gapper looks at the changing demands of the workplace 


How times have changed. Albert Finney smoulders over his 
lathe, the typical worker of thirty years ago 


IN THE 1960 film Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning, 
Albert Finney is a lathe opera- 
tor in a Nottingham factory. 
He machines metal parts 
under a milky -white emulsion 
of oil and water. As his work 
is checked by a foreman, 
scores of other men can be 
seen behind him doing exactly 
the same thing. 

Finney's character lives in a 
terraced house a bicycle ride 
away from the factory. His lei- 
sure time is conditioned by the 
demands of work; he lives for 
the weekend^ when he is 
released. His ill-fated attempt 
to break away is prompted by 
his job and the circumscribed 
domestic life it delivers him. 

Thirty years on, machining 
of parts is largely carried out 
by computer-controlled lathes, 
and work outride factories is 
changing even more. 

The Finney character and 
his work contained a number 
of stereotypes of Britain in the 
early 1960s which are being 
increasingly undermined: 

■ Skill: A lathe operator was a 
fairly typical worker in post- 
war Britain. But the skill 
demands of today's technology 
is forcing a sharper divide 
between bine- and white-collar 


work. The old wedge of skilled 
manual workers is being 
pushed into higher-level tech- 
nician work. 

Forecasts fay the University 
of Warwick show falling 
demand for only one section of 
workers up to 1995 - unskil- 
led and semi-skilled operatives 
and labourers. The biggest 
leaps in demand are for profes- 
sional and manag erial employ- 
ees - up some 1.3m jobs on 
the level of 1986. 

■ Sec Despite the history of 
women’s participatiou in fac- 
tory work during the two 
world wars, skilled jobs in the 
1960s were overwhelmingly 
occupied by men. But the pro- 
portion of women workers in 
Britain has been rising 
steadily. By 2000, they are 
expected to form 44.4 per emit 
of the workforce. 

Ih tom, this is rniH^mlnnig 
the convention of men at work 
being supported by women at 
home. Domestic demands are 
increasingly intruding on 
work as tasks such as caring 
for children can no longer be 
easily contracted-out to a sex- 
ual partner. 

■ Time: Finney’s character 
works a standard 40-hour 
week over five days, with a 


two-day weekend. Even for 
engineeing workers, this con- 
ventional pattern of wo r k ing 
time is starting to break down: 
workers at Rover Group have 
this year agreed to 24-hour 
shift patterns in return for 
reduced hours. 

Part-time work has risen 
enormously in Britain ova: the 
past decade. Warwick has fore- 
cast that part-time jobs will 
increase by 1.27m to 1995, 
bringing 28 per cent of all 
employees into part-time 
employment. Experiments 
such as job sharing are also 
increasing. 

■ Industry: The collapse of 
manufacturing industry in the 
recession of the early 1980s 
has been followed by a growth 
in jobs in the service sector. At 
the time of Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning, less than 
half fiie number of jobs were 
in services; more ‘than two 
thirds of workers are now 
employed there. 

Even within m a nufac turing, 
the large factory has suffered 
as an employment centre. 
Employment within factories 
devoted to mass production 
has fallen sha rp l y as standard 
repetitive tasks have been 
automated. More jobs are 


devoted to innovation, and 
development of products. 

■ Workplace: The separation 
of workplace and home was a 
phenomenon of the industrial 
revolution. The te chnol ogy of 
mass production demanded 
that people were palled into 
factories rather than carrying 
out work at home. But tech- 
nology is now offering a 
return to the past 

1 he Henley Centre for Fore- 
casting has suggested that 20 
per cent of all days at weak 
could be carried out at home 
fay 1995, encouraged by the 
spread of computer-based 
work and office technology 
such as fax machines. The 
growth of white-collar work 
wffl raise the m mher of those 
who may work at home. 

An upheaval in winking pat- 
terns is also being encouraged 
by broad changes in the 
make-up of the workforce. In 
common with other industria- 
lised countries, Britain will 
suffer until the turn of the 
century from the hangover of 
the baby boom and the ensu- 
ing fall in the birth rate. 

The result is a fan in the 
number of young people enter- 
ing work, and an ageing of the 
workforce. In the early 1980s, 


tfw number of workers 
dropped through enforced and 
voluntary redundancy, but the 
proportion 1s now rising 
again. Some 59 per cent of 
workers will be over 85 by 
2000. 

Together with the rising 
number of women working, 
this is likely to mean that 
more w orkers will have to 
combine domestic respans&rih- 
ties with their careers. Not 
onl y will a g reater proportion 
be bringing children, but 
others will have to care for 
dderiy relatives. 

Charles Handy, a visiting 
professor at the London Busi- 
ness School, suggests that 
more workers will lead a 
“portfolio life” in which they 
wffl allocate a mixture of work 
and other responsibilities to 
different chunks of time. It 
win be accompanied by a rise 
in setfcmployment 

All this indicates that a typi- 
cal jo b for a winker of file 
future is going to be less pre- 
dictable than in the days of 
Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning. The lifetime of 
unchanging commitment that 
so frustrated Albert Finney’s 
c h a racte r may not even be an 
option for many of us. 


MONEY TALK 


These are the cheques employers are writing 


Look after yourself — but short-term avarice could hurt in the longer term, warns John Gapper 


IF SALARY is what counts 
most, the message is clear 
enough; do not seek a job in 
public services. 

Public service jobs, ranging 
from social work to manage- 
meat, pay new graduates pea- 
nuts when salaries are com- 
pared with those in law and 
finance. 

Of course, after three or four 
years of surviving on a student 
grant supplemented by work in 
the vacations and a large bank 
overdraft, any annual salary 
may seem enormous. 

But think twice before coldly 
seeking out the best-paid 
career above all other consider- 
ations. Forty years is a long 
time to spend regretting ava- 
rice in a career you cannot 
bear. 

Most students seek work in a 
particular field for many rea- 
sons other than money. Those 
who do opt for highly paid but 
dull work can became losers 
when they drop out after a 
year or two. 

Seeking the highest-paid 
opening position may not even 
make much sense financially , 
given the narrow spread of 
starting salaries for graduates. 
Many employers tend to follow 
each other closely across sec- 
tors in their offers. 

Thus the typical first degree 
graduate in 1990 - a person 
aged 21 with a second class 
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salary of £11.375. This is a 
respectable 10 . l per cent 
increase on the starting salary 
last year. 

The range of salaries for 
beginners is far narrower than 
that across most companies at 
higher levels: the salary paid 
the top 10 per cent of graduate 
earners is £13,620. while those 
in the bottom 10 per cent still 
receive £10,000. 

The increases in salaries 
have happened despite a slow- 
down in the demand for gradu- 
ates. Last year's strenuous 
efforts by employers to attract 
recruits, seemingly at any cost, 
have been replaced by a more 
relaxed approach. 

Companies belonging to the 
Association of Graduate 
Recruiters - which calculate d 
the figures above - expect to 
have a total of 19,881 graduate 
vacancies in 19S0 and antici- 
pate filling 19.201 of them. This 
is a shortfall of only 3.4 per 
cent, which is the lowest for 
some time, and well below the 
75 per cent figure of May 1989. 
The lesson is that employers 
still prize graduates enough to 
pay well, but will remain selec- 
tive. 

At the top end of the salary 
range in forecasts by compa- 
nies belonging to the AGR are 
sectors such as legal services, 
energy and water, and chemi- 
cals. 


catering, accountancy and pub- 
lic services. 

Legal services companies are 
offering a median starting sal- 
ary of £15,625, while employers 
in energy and water have 
increased salaries by 14JJ per 
cent as they move out of the 
public sector into private own- 
ership. 

Public services employers 
are still offering the lowest 
starting salaries, with a 
median of £10,800. The smallest 
increase in starting salary 
since 1989 is the 7 per cent 
registered by food, drink and 
tobacco employers. 

However, a closer look at sal- 
ary variations shows that 
industrial employers match 
each other relatively closely in 
salaries to new graduate 
recruits. In non-industrial sec- 
tors such as hanking and the 
civil services, salaries wary 
much more. 

Among industrial employers, 
the median salary is estimated 
at E1L500 this year, with those 
in the upper tenth of payers 
offering £13,000. The lowest 
tenth among industrial compa- 
nies will pay about £10,500. 

Among non-industrial 
employers the range of salaries 
is from £15,000 in the upper 
tenth to £10,000 in the lower 
tenth. This reflects the wider 
range of jobs in these sectors 
and the split Jbetweea public 


A salary survey this s ummer 
carried out by the Central Ser- 
vices Unit showed some of 
these disparities in the non-in- 
dustrial sectors. Management 
and computer consultants were 
offering the best starting sal- 
ary a t £12,168. 

This contrasted with average 
offers of £9,518 in the dvfl ser- 
vice, £8,216 in local govern- 
ment, £9,625 in Insurance and 
£9,423 in retailing. The offers 
from industrial companies 
were more solidly bunched 
around the £10,000 mark. 

The range of job offers on 
the CSCTs Forward Vacancies 
bulletin showed the narrow 
range of salaries for different 
types of work as well as 
between sectors. All the listed 
jobs came with salaries 
between £9,000 and £11,000. 

Those studying for different 
degrees had mminp potential 
r anging from £9,491 for some 
social science subjects to 
£104*28 for surveying. However, 
the range again fell entirely 
between £9,000 and £11,000. 

In short, competition for tal- 
ent - compounded by competi- 
tion qq the milk round - has 
forced employers to offer 
roughly similar salaries. When 
income tax and national insur- 
ance is deducted, the difference 
between £3,000 and £11,000 
shrinks even further. ' 

Salaries _varv„mnr«».jspid«1v. .. 


Ireland, jobs are offered at an 
average of S12J300; in East Ang- 
lia, £9,800. 

Those seeking work in Lon- 
don can expect a sizeable 
weighting allowance in addi- 
tion to basic salaries. Employ- 
ers in the upper tenth are pay- 
ing inner London allowances of 
£3,200, while £2^47 is the aver- 
age. In outer Loudon, the aver- 
age allowance falls to £1,200, 
although the upper tenth of 
employers was paying £1,950. 
Separately, an average allow- 
ance of £750 can be expected in 
large cities and regions around 
them. 

The difference between pub- 
lic and private sector employ- 
os has a ly* shrank because of 
the difficulties local authorities 
and others have had over tire 
past two years in attracting the 
right quality iff graduates. 

But consideration of starting 
salaries may not be as signifi- 
cant as consideration of salary 
progression as you move up in 
seniority. 

So, tempting as it may be 
simply to apply to the top-pay- 
ing employer, longer-term con- 
siderations such as job satisfac- 
tion are likely to be more 
important 

Information drawn from The 
Assocation of Graduate Recruit- 
ers' Graduate Salaries and 
Vacancies Summer Update 
. ioan-_ n<srr. .nrjwvi. 


Salaries by loc ation - Summer 1990 

Bomg^ommissitm and London weighfingihave been excluded as fan 
possUemdfoe salaries are always taken at Ihe lowest point of any 


Denotes a very 
smag sample 
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VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 


The captains of 
industry tell all 

Charles Leadbeater finds out chief executives' view of graduates 
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UNDERGRADUATES setting 
out for- a career in business, 
confident that their degree will 
be the foundation on which 
they can frnfld, plig ht ponder 
the case of British Airways. 

Lord King, chaimum of Brit- 
ish Airways, and Sir Colin 
Marshall, its chief executive, 
have been credited with tam- 
ing the company from an ail- 
ing nationalised industry into 
one of the most successful air- 
lines in the world Yet neither 
-went to university. - - 

However, non-graduates 
such as. Sir Colin and Lord 
King are to a greater extent 
.exceptions in business today. 
Management is increasingly 
becoming a career for gradu- 
ates. 

In the boardrooms of the 
best British companies It has 
become trendy for industrial- 
ists to argue that the develop- 
ment of their staff will be the 
key to their future success. 

However, successive reports 
(by the National Institute for 
Economic and Social Research 
and the Government’s Train- 
ing Agency) have found that 
for too many companies this 
interest is no more than lip 
service. 

The lack of input at this 
level is more worrying if one 
tafepg into account toe fact that 
the quality and quantity of the 
supply of graduates is becom- 
ing a significant concern Jt 
may not seem obvious to the 


THE Student Industrial Society 
recently concluded that com- 
pany recruitment brochures - 
with a few notable exceptions 
- were “quite appalling”. 

. Another report by a market- 
ing company suggested that 
two thirds of students believed 
most recruitment literature 
was dishonest, and that three 
quarters of them thought the 
brochures were i*tentieal 

"Every brochure is the 
same , . . happy scenes that 
mean bugger all,” commented 
one student from Reading Uni- 
versity. 

.. Some: companies- are quite . 
unapologetic. Brochures are 
designed to: entice the stu- 
dents interest, they say, and to 
encourage applications. 

Besides, students' applica- 
tion forms contain no less 
exaggeration and. evasion, they 
say. It is at the interview stage 
that mutual misconceptions 
can be hammered out 

Company literature should 
be treated with a shovel of salt. 
But despite the smiling faces 
and gushing adjectives, the 
brochures , still say a lot about 
companies, not least about how 
they view themselves. 

For example, Gouldens, a 
City law firm, might be expec- 
ted to project an image of 
sobriety commensurate with 
its : standing in the respectable 
and somewhat stuffy world of 
law. Not a bit of it. The firm 
dearly believes it is staffed by 
wild and wacky people and last 
year it devoted considerable 
space in its designer brochure 
to tales of derring-do in the 
wine bars of ECL It even pro 1 
vided a map to all the local 
watering-holes. 

This is in stark contrast to 
most other law firm’s bro- 
chures, which are generally as 
dry as dust and contain not a 
single illustration of anything 
resembling a pub. 

Students snould question 
firms which try to project a 
markedly different image from 


average undergraduate, but 
the captains of British industry 
are increasingly worried about 
British graduates. 

It is not simply that senior 
executives believe that univer- 
sities and polytechnics produce 
too few appropriately q ualifie d 
graduates. Many believe the 
problems begin at school, with 
too little emphasis on subjects 
such as mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, which should 
be the breeding ground for 
future engineers. 

Some of the most progressive 
companies aian recognise much 
of the responsibility for the 
problem lies with their own 
inability to offer the sorts of 
careers which will attract peo- 
ple. Leading companies are 
establishing upks with univer- 
sities, polytechnics, sixth form 
colleges and schools to ensure 
they stand the best possible 
chance of recruiting the sorts 
of graduates they want 

For companies pursuing 
global investment strategies, in 
industries where products are 
becoming increasingly sophis- 
ticated and complex, the qual- 
ity of a country's education 
and training system is a vital 
ingredient in competitiveness. 
The ability to offer a well- 
trained workforce is crucial to 
attract investment from inter- 
national companies. 

Indeed some British compa- 
nies go so far as to suggest 
that the higher quality and 
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greater quantify of engineers 
in continental Europe make it 
easier to run factories abroad. 

Mr Barrie Stephens, chair- 
man of Siebe, which has 
emerged as one of the fastest - 
growing UK engineering 
groups in the last decade.says: 
“It is to run factories in 
Italy and Germany because 
there are many more qualified 
engineers around to run the 
plants.” 

Mr Paul Tosch, chairman 
and managing director of 
VauxhaU Motors, the resurgent 
British subsidiary of General 
Motors, stresses the impor- 
tance of developing young 
managers. 

“Increasing sophistication 
and technological advance- 
ment in products, manufactur- 
ing processes and administra- 
tion in the motor industry, 
together with the toughest 
competitive environment in 
our history, make future man- 
agement of the very highest 
calibre a key success factor for 
companies aiming to be among 
the leaders,” he says. 

Va uxhaU will recruit about 
50 graduates this year, more 
than double its intake in 1988. 
“We expect high standards 
and, in return, recognise the 
need to offer attractive and 
progressive career opportuni- 
ties.” 

With that, Vauxhall's 
approach to training has 
chang ed. Mr Tosch explains : 



Lord King, chairman of BA: a rare non-graduate at the top 


“We are taking a more flexible 
approach to the deployment of 
graduates within the company 
so that the general abilities of 
the candidate may well out- 
weigh consideration of the spe- 
cific type of degree. 

“Our finan ce department has 
recruited three bio-chemists, 


Employment process is 
two-way traffic 

John Thornhill takes a critical look at recruitment brochures 


others in their sector, to dis- i 
cover whether the image bears t 
any relation to reality or j 
whether it is simply a market- 
ing device. i 

The unwary could also be 
trapped into accepting uncriti- 
cally a company’s description 
of the jobs it offers. 

For example, Andersen Con- 
sulting, the consulting arm of 
the accountancy firm, is del- 
uged with applications every 
year, partly, no doubt, because 

What they really mean 


it styles itself as a glamorous 
consultancy firm with high pay 
and travel opportunities. 

But the jobs that entrants 
are likely to do at Andersen 
bear little relation to those in 
the strategic management con- 
sultancy “boutiques", such as 
McKinsey and Boston Consult- 
ing Group. Rather, they com- 
pare with jobs at the big com- 
puter companies which give 
their graduate employees far 
less exciting job titles, like 


“systems programmers” or 
“systems engineers.” 

These computer companies 
do not attract nearly as high a 
proportion of applicants as 
Andersen Consulting, but argu- 
ably offer far broader career 
opportunities. It is well worth 
checking on a job’s substance 
and not merely accepting its 
title at face value. 

Students should also check 
that the general image of a 
company does not cloud their 


Here for the benefit of 
students Is an erratic and 
none-too-serious guide to 
what recruiters actually mean 
by their hhaJutin phrases. 
Nondescript Widgets offers 
exciting and unpredictable 
careers. - You'll be stuck in 
a dingy back office In Slough 
and we won’t have a clue 
about what to do with you. 
Nondescript Widgets will give 
you the opportunity to travel 
and meet a wide range of 
people. - You'll spend half 
your life at Reading station 
surrounded by screaming kids 
on day trips to zoos. 

You’ll be In a fast-track career 
where the sky is the limit — 
We'll work you ragged for a 
few years then boot you out. 
You get to make a real 
contribution from day one. — 
You'll be making tea and 
doing a bit of photocopying 
too. 

After two years you will have 
the opportunity to go to 
business school . . . — 


. . . Because we sure as hell 
won't know what to do with 
you. 

We offer you the chance to 
make a real Impact on the 
fortunes of one of the 
country’s most vibrant and 
ambitious businesses. - 
We're in serious trouble and if 
you mess up we’ll go bust. 

We believe our people are 
our most Important asset and 
our overwhelming priority. - 
We don't like trade unions 
because they cause trouble 
and you'll be the last to be 
told that we're going to be 
taken over by the Japanese. 
i know you will have a 
stimulating and challenging 
career In a dynamic and 
exciting company which Is 
sympathetic to the needs of 
young people ... - . . . and 
every year I will remind you 
that you are enjoying yourself 
and promise that in 40 years’ 
time you, too, can become a 
patronising, crusty old captain 
of industry tike myself. 



whose analytical abilities are 
well suited to the department's 
needs." 

Sir Colin Marshall says of 
British Airways’s graduate 
intake of about 200 a year: 
“Generally we find the calibre 
of graduates is very high, as 
most come to us with a certain 


assessment of it as a potential 
employer. 

Marks and Spencer, for 
instance, has had a consis- 
tently high corporate image 
among students, and recently 
came top of a poll of best com- 
panies in Business magazine. 
But jobs at Marks and Spencer, 
like its knickers, are not to 
everyone’s taste. 

Irene Rode, who joined as a 
graduate trainee, left after 
three years, frustrated with the 
company’s restrictive culture. 
Although she admired M&S’s 
professionalism, she wanted 
the opportunity to contribute 
more creatively. 

“The training is very much 
by rote, and you cannot bend 
the rules. The senior people 
must be given due respect and 
cannot be criticised. The com- 
pany holds your hand for too 
long." she says. 

You may or not feel this 
way. But at the very least you 
should closdy question those 
who work for M&S and make 
sure you are informed of what 
it is like to be an employee. 

Perhaps the most essential 
fact to remember about the 
recruitment process is that it is 
a two-way street It is as much 
about you choosing an 
employer as it is about an 
employer choosing you. You 
should therefore treat a com- 
pany's brochure in -much the 
same way as the company 
treats your CV. 

Scrutinise the facts, investi- 
gate unexplained areas, ques- 
tion the sweeping assertions 
and challenge any unsubstan- 
tiated Haims - 

“What do you mean when 
you say that your broadcasting 
company treats every 
employee with the utmost 
respect, Mr Meily?” 

“What evidence is there that 
your company is committed to 
the community, Mr B’stard?" 

Even if you don’t get the job 
you will certainly ensure a 
lively interview. 


amount of business awareness 
regardless of the degree course 
they have followed. 

“We look for self-motivated, 
energetic individuals who 
understand the value of good 
teamwork and have good inter- 
personal skills as well as aca- 
demic Qualifications.” 

Mr David Lees, chairman of 
GKN, the leading British auto- 
motive group, concurs: “Man- 
agement development is going 
to be one of the most impor- 
tant tasks facing us in the 
1990s”. Establishing a cadre of 
ambitious, professional inter- 
national managers will hinge 
on recruiting and tr aining the 
right sorts of graduates. 

Sir Denys Henderson, chair- 
man of Imperial Chemicals 
Industries, Britain's largest 
manufacturing company, says; 
“We have been meeting our 
needs for graduate recruit- 
ment. However, we are con- 
cerned about the future supply 
of scientists and engineers, 
particularly given the shortage 
of science and mathematics 
teachers in schools." 

Although 1CI says it is never 
short of applicants, there are 
concerns about the quality of 
some chemistry graduates. 
Britain's chemistry-based 
industries, such as chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, are 
strong relative to its physics- 
based industries such as engi- 
neering. In those industries the 
concerns are perhaps even 
more intense. 

Mr Tim Page, director of per- 
sonnel at Dowty, the aerospace 
engineering group, says the 
quality of graduate recruits 
deeply concerns its senior exec- 
utives, such as Mr Tony 
Thatcher, its chief executive. 

Mr Page says: “Senior execu- 
tive concern about the quality 
of graduate recruits has been 
very strong, in terms both of 
quality and quantity.” 

Mr Page says Dowty is rela- 
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lively insulated because it runs 
an extensive sponsorship pro- 
gramme. with graduate recruit 
meet in effect starting with 
sixth-formers. 

These sponsored students 
account for most of the com 
pany*s graduate recruits. Tht 
scheme costs about £lm a year 
Investment on that scale if 
only possible with conunitmen' 
from the most senior ex ecu 
fives, who oversee the scheme 

Dowty, in common witl 
other groups, has had t< 
develop a more structure* 
approach to recruitment in th< 
past five years. Mr Page says 
“Ensuring the right suppi: 
into the industry require: 
more than just sponsorship. I 
demands a series of action 
right from the primary sctaoc 
to encourage teachers not b 
neglect mechanical skills 
through to secondary school 
and sixth-form colleges." 

Talking to senior executives 
one g» ins the impression tha 
able graduates should be in a,' 
attractive position for the nex 
two years. Because the Cit 
and professions such a 
accountancy and the lai 
attract a significant proportio 
of science and engineerin 
graduates, industry has had t 
respond by making itself mor 
attractive. 

Dr Richard Sykes, the choi 
man of Glaxo Group Researd 
the research and developmer 
arm of Glaxo, Britain’s larges 
pharmaceuticals company 
»aitpg a particularly keen inte 
est in trends affecting the sui 
ply of science graduates. 

Dr Sykes says: “There is a 
doubt that the lower numbei 
studying science, coupled wit 
the continued demand fro] 
non-traditional employers sue 
as the larger firms of accoui 
tants, has meant that greati 
efforts have been required \ 
meet our needs. Demand fc 
the best can only intensify." 


Post-graduate 

alternatives 

Paul Abrahams counts the cost of staying or 


AS YOU watch your 
contemporaries fight for opportu- 
nities in accountancy and places 
at law college in an increasingly 
competitive environment, the 
option cf ducking the whole issue 
and doing a master’s degree or a 
doctorate may appear rather 
attractive. 

Not least, both options offer 
the opportunity to study an area 
of your choice in considerable 
depth. And, in the case of a doc- 
torate, there is the advantage of 
there being no exams, although 
there is something of a me^tes- 
say crisis at the end of it 

Both doctorates and MAs have 
the added bonus of allowing you 
to stay at college, organise your 
own time - without the need to 
fed guilty about missing lectures 
— and, if the research merits it, 
spend some time abroad. And 
finally, by doing post-graduate 
weak, you can put off the evil day 
of making a decision abort what 
you’re going to do for the rest of 
your life. 

There is a down-side to post- 
graduate life, however. Doing 
research, particularly in the 
humanities, can te a lonely busi- 
ness. Motivation can be some- 
thing of a problem when the 
deadline for the dissertation is 
more than two years away. 

You will also need an under- 
standing bank-manager. Funding 
is for from easy to obtain. For 
those with means wanting to do 
an MA, it is posable to pay for 
oneself But for a doctorate, the 
sum cf university fees and sub- 
sistence over three years is pro- 
hibitive. 


Poverty is an ever-pressii 
concern for a post-graduate. Evi 
if you are lucky enough to g 
funding, the subsistence alio 1 
ance is hardly generous. Wh 
can be particularly galling is , 
see contemporaries earning w< 
while you are struggling on a fie 
thousand pounds a year. 

The poverty problem is exe 
erbated by toe difficulty of coi 
pleting toe thesis cm time. On 
55 per cent of those startir 
humanity PhDs in most yea 
actually finish within four yeai 
Whatever subject you’re stud 
ing, the chances are you vn 
spend at least a year withoi 
funding. 

It is hardly surprising, the 
that many give up their resean 
after a couple of years. Rece 
figures show that 15 per cent 
those with Economic and Sod 
Research Council grants for pa 
graduate study withdrew with 
four years of starting: 

A further disincentive is to 
the chances of your doctora 
being a passport to the academ 
life in higher education instit 
tions are very limited. 

For example, the History ; 
Universities Defence Group es 
mates that only 1.2 per cent - 
history lecturers in higher ed 
cation are aged 30 and under, ar 
that only 19 per cent are und 
40. It is likely the same could i 
said for most subjects. 

Since the chances cf using 
post-graduate degree to obtain i 
academic post are Kmitnrl . y< 
will eventually be forced on ■ 
the graduate recruitment raarkE 
Continued on nest paj 
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l e ading the field practically everywhere 



HARCROS 

CHEMICAL GROUP 


Harcros Chemicals are specialists in the 
manufacture of inorganic and organic chemicals. 

In inorganics we are the work! leaders in the 


UK and USA. 

Our organic activities cover a range of speciality 
chemicals such as polymer additrres, radiation 
curing chemicals, surfactants and polyurethanes. 
Manufacturing is carried out in the UK, Europe, 
Australia and the USA, with marketing and sale! 
activities spanning the globe. 

Iron oxide production is another of our major 
activities. Here again, we manufacture on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


We are interested in graduate Chemical Engineers 
and Chemists, to support our many production 
processes as well as for research and development, 
together with Mechanical Engineers fix' the 
maintenance of a variety of process control pbnt 
and equipment. 



This Division, with operations in North and 
South America, Europe and Asia-Pacific, provides 
a rang: of products and services particularly for 
ra i n i n g and environmental technology- related 
industries. The cored* the company is the 
manu f ac ture cf equipment utilizing T-irat e x wear- 
resistam rubber. This is produced m oar own 
factory m Malaysia. 

Emphasis is placed on good product des ign and in- 
depth knowledge of markets and applications. A 
tmique^^ofthe business is the combination 
ot rubber technology with meriwnirai engineering 

A n abi lity to understand customers’ problems and 
to prov ide solutions wfll be important. Good 
com mun ication skills are a prerequisite. 
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tonttaued from previous page 
‘ou’t think, however, that a 
ost-graduate degree will nec- 
ssarfly be an added bonus on 
our CV. 

In part, your employment 
respects depend upon the sub- 
set of the thesis. Scientists, in 
eneral, fare far better than 
umanities students. A post- 
octoral candidate can, on 
verage, expect an offer about 
4,000 more than a candidate 
ith a good second-class hon- 
ors degree, if the job is out- 
ide London. 

Bnt, even for scientists, 
lere are variations. Although, 
le demand for electronics and 
3mm unications specialists is 
ine times the supply, there 
re five times too many physi- 
ists with qualifications related 
) particle and atomic physics. 
For those with further 
egrees in the humanities, the 
.tu ation is far more difficult, 
dmittedly, MAs can be used 
5 stepping stones (an MA in , 
evelopment studies is, for 
sample, one of the ways into 
haritable work) and may 
nprove your earning power, 
ot many employers are wary 
t graduates with a PhD unless 
ie research has direct rele- 
an ce to their sector. 

Indeed, a PhD can be a pass- 
Drt to discrimination. A few 
ears ago, a personnel man- 
ger for one of the large solid- 
>rs firms in the City has 
imitted that on seeing the 
■tiers PhD she gave a cry of 
Teak” and placed the form in 
ie reject tray. 

Although the attitudes of 
raduate recruiters have 
nproved since then, some 
jc miters remain suspicious, 
nd there is a danger that as 
ie UK job market tightens 
nd the economy heads into 
■cession so PhDs will become 
icreasingly marginal _ 
Nevertheless, there are ways 
>r post-graduate students to 
•11 themselves - if they are 
filing to compete with under- 
raduates and not expect spe- 
al treatment 

If you can compete - and 
unpete on time - you can 
tint out that you are: 

Part of the cream of the Brit- 
h university system. Those 
ith PhDs are ready-screened: 
impetition for research places 
intense and nearly all those 
ho win British Academy or 
esearch Council grants have 
Irsts or Upper Seconds. 

More than a first-class brain, 
y completing a thesis you 
ave demonstrated that you 
in think critically, weighing 
id evaluating complex evi- 
*nce from varied sources, 
'orking independently, you 
ave finished a thesis and 
town an ability to persevere. 
Likely, with a bit of luck, to 
i literate.' 

Creative, with new ideas and 
)p roaches. You offer an ideal 
jmbination of the creative 
id the applied. 

In the end, you will need to 
srsuade employers that you 
:e no different from other 
raduate s, except for three 
ctra letters - and a little 
.ore besides. 

or sources of funding see 
Postgraduate study and 
search" published by the 
ssociation of Graduate 
veers Advisory Services 
reliable at the careers ser- 
es. 


APPLICATION FORMS 


Vital written evidence 


CN. Xu 




John Thornhill on the art of answering questionnaires 


UGH! Application forms! Don't 
you just hate them. 

Whatever your intentions, 
you will almost inevitably end 
up completing a form in the 
middl e of an essay crisis while 
listening to the unearthly 
sounds of fellow students 
playing rugby with a beer can 
in the corridor outside. 

At such times, it is perhaps 
not surprising that your synap- 
ses fail to spark and you end 
up filing the wretched thing in 
the bin. 

But such a prospect delights 
Mr Brian Hyde, the graduate 
recruitment manager for IBM, 
since he says he does not want 
applications from people who 
are not prepared to spend time 
answering his questionnaire. 

“We are trying to deter the 
faint-hearted. Every tom-up 
application form is a success as 
far as I am concerned,” he 
says, somewhat unexpectedly. 

Mr Hyde believes: if you 
can't spend time on us then 
why should we spend time on 
you? This encapsulates the 
first essential truth of applica- 
tions: be certain you really 
want to apply for the job and 
be sure you do so well. Every 
year companies receive thou- 
sands of application forms that 
have no chance of success. 
These are a waste of time for 
the students who fill them out 
as much as for the personnel 
managers who read them. 

Students apply for jobs that 
do not exist, or specify impossi- 
ble locations. Some fail to 
answer crucial questions, for- 
get to write down their address 
so companies are unable to 
respond, or even send in other 
employers' application forms. 
Such tactics are hardly likely 
to endear one to the employer. 


SOME stories are legendary. 
There was the female student 
who sent a saucy postcard to 
IBM asking for information on 
careers. The card featured a 
woman taking a driving test, 
while the driving instructor 
proclaimed: “That is not the 
gear stick. Miss Brown!” 

Mr Brian Hyde* of IBM said 
the student was mailed a job 
application, and its return was 
the most eagerly awaited in 
the history of the company. 

This technique, while atten- 
tion-grabbing, worked for that 
student. However, students are 
generally advised to take a 
more conventional approach. 

Ms Julie Walsh of Kingston 
Smith, the chartered accoun- 
tants, recalled a graduate list- 
ing among his awards second 
prize in a fancy dress competi- 
tion. “If thaf s all you can say 
about yourself, it’s best not to 
say anything at all,'' she says. 

Graduate recruiters say that 
the real howlers on applicants’ 
CVb usually turn up in the sec- 
tion on “interests". Students 
are tempted to write too many 
to make themselves look inter- 
esting or instead, are honest, 
and show themselves to be 
either frivolous or boring. 


THE GRADUATE 
JOB FAIRS 


Scotland 

Central Hotel, Glasgow 

23rd October, 1990 
2.00 - 8.00 pm 

24th October, 1990 

1 0.00 am - 8.00 pm 

London 

The Barbican 

5th December, 1990 

The Graduate Job Fairs, 
organised by AGCAS and GSU 
are specifically designed to put 
recent graduates and graduate 
job changers in touch with major 
UK employers. Full details of 
visiting employers and their 
vacancies are available from 
Careers Services the week before 
the Fair. 


Before even touching the 
application form yon should 
check that you are qualified to 
apply for the job. If the com- 
pany specifies that they are 
only looking for civil engi- 
neers, then it is obviously a 
waste of time tor language stu- 
dents to apply. 

You should also make sure 
that you would be happy to 
consider the job if offered. If 
you do not want to work in the 
grim grime of London, it is no 
use applying for companies 
which have vacanci es only in 

the ffa pital- 

Although no - application 
form, no matter how well com- 
pleted, can guarantee an inter- 
view, there are several steps 
yon can take which will 
increase your chances. These 
owe tor more to common sense 
than to ea rth -shattering philo- 
sophical wisdom. 

■ First read the application 
over carefully before writing 
anything. Some applications 
specify that responses be writ- 
ten with a black ballpoint pen 
or some other type of Ink. If 
that’s what they want, do it. 
Also, you may get to page two 
of the application and find that 
you were only supposed to 
begin answering questions at 
page four. 

■ Answer all the questions. 
It is very easy to skip “tricky" 
questions thinking you’ll come 
back to them later or simply 
toil to state whether you have 
a driving licence - a very 
important consideration for 
many sales jobs. 

■ Write your answers on a 
piece of scrap paper first That 
way, if you later wish to 
change what you have written, 
you will not have to scribble 
over a previous answer. 


■ Keep your application form 
clean. Coffee stains and may- 
onnaise marks suggest that the 
application was filled in hastily 
over a lunch break. Too many 
recruiters complain of applica- 
tion forms that are crumpled 
and dirty, or have been com- 
pleted carelessly. 

■ Write legibly, or even type 
the form if you are sufficiently 
dexterous. An unreadable form 
will go unread 

■ Write proper sentences, not 
notes or lists. Explain your 
interests in a few simple sen- 
tences hut do not feel you have 
to fill every square millimetre 
of blank paper. 

■ When asked to describe your 
interests, omit those which 
make you look silly or frivo- 
lous. Also, don’t write too 
many of them. Employers 
know h uman beings can only 
be preoccupied with a limited 
number of passions at one 
time. 

■ Try out some of your pro- 
posed answers on your friends. 
What sounds great to you may 
sound very corny to someone 
else. It always helps to have a 
second opinion. 

■ Get someone to read 
through your form and (heck 
for spelling errors anH omis- 
sions. 

■ Apply before the closing 
date, although, in truth, many 
companies are increasingly 
flexible about deadlines. 

■ Invest in a bottle of Tipp-Ex. 

Filling in application forms 

does consume much time at a 
stage in your educational 
career when you are under 
great pressure. But in a 
strange way that makes it all 
the more Important to Oil in 
forms as well as you can to 
minimise the amount of 


wasted effort A few well-com- 
pleted and carefully-directed 
applications are far more likely 
to hit the target than a random 
shotgun blast of hastily writ- 
ten and ill-conceived 
approaches. 

Before dispatching your 
application, photocopy the 
form so that yon know what 
answers you have given to spe- 
cific questions - always useful 
when you arrive at the inter- 
view. 

And, finally, keep a record of 
which employers you have 
applied to and when, so you 
can chase th<*m if they fail to 
respond. 
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And what do you 
do after hours? 


Mr Paul Mullane of the 
Home Office recalls the appli- 
cant who ammig his interests 
listed cricket, noting that he 
was the ca ptain of the team. 
But he then went on to add 
football, tennis, rugby, squash, 
snooker, darts, fishing. “By the 
end of it, I was brain dead," 
said Mr Mullane. 

Employers are only looking 
to see whether the candidate 
has a broad spread of interests 
and is able to relate to the real 
world. They do not expect a 
catalogue of ripping yarns to 
rival Richard Branson’s extra- 
curricular activities. 

Nevertheless every year they 
receive their fair dose of weird 
and wonderful responses. Com- 
mercial Union must win the 
prize for the weirdest contribu- 
tion. “Walking in the rain and 
seeing whether I can get home 
in time for tea,” was one candi- 
date’s best shot 

The Post Office scores highly 
on fixe wonderful front Duck 


FALSE PRETENCES 


breeding and non-competitive 
log-sawing were two of the 
more exotic hobbies their can- 
didates could boast 

Mr David Thompson, gradu- 
ate recruitment manager at the 
Post Office, says: “Most stu- 
dents are interested in sex, 
food and television and you get 
a list of activities in which 
they obviously have not been 
interested for donkey’s years. 
All we are looking for Is 
well-rounded people with lon- 
ger-term potentLaL” 

Too little Information can be 
just as perplexing as the too 
obscure. Mr Hyde gets particu- 
larly upset by unadorned lists 
of hobbies. One application 
form for IBM contained a short 
list of interests written in a 
small scrawled hand squashed 
into the upper left-hand comer. 
Chess dub, rifle dub, college 
magazine, snooker dub, muse, 
the list ran. 

“What does this mean? What 
does the applicant actually 


do?” Mr Hyde inquires. “I often 
read these forms late at night 
when my imagination runs 
riot Perhaps the student tears 
up the college magazine into 
small pieces, makes papier 
mach£ out of them, sticks them 
on a snooke r table and shoots 
at them with a J22 rifle while 
listening to music. Who 
knows?” 

Honesty is a policy that can 
prove successful- If there are 
any discrepancies in your CV, 
for example, it is best to 
explain them. 

One woman who applied to 
the Post Office was keen to 
explain why her A-Ievei results 
were so bad. She claimed she 
had been at a single-sex school 
for her O-levels but had then 
gone to a mixed school and 
“discovered boys", who had 
had a bad influence an her aca- 
demic performance. Her hon- 
esty was rewarded with a job. | 
* Mr Brian Hyde lectures at a 
dozen universities and colleges 
on die subject: * The application 
game and koto to lose it.” Keep 
your eyes open for it at your 
careers office. It is well worth 
attending. 

John Thornhill 


Be honest and concise in your CV 


WHEN it comes to writing a 
CV, less is more. 

“Honest and concise,” is how 
Paul Mullane, recruitment offi- 
cer at the Knne Office, says he 
likes to receive them. Person- 
nel managers agree that no 
young graduate could possibly 
have relevant experience tak- 
ing up more than two pages. 
Any more is seen as padding 
and is a turn-off In feet, a one- 
page summary is probably 
best 

Also, do not send photo- 
copies of your diploma, creden- 
tials or publications. They sim- 
-ply create clutter and are 
bound to be lost ff tile com- 
pany regards you as a serious 
candidate, you will be asked to 
supply these later on. 

While CVs look better if they 
are typed, it is not necessary 
that they he, as long as they 
are legible. In feet, Mr Harry 
Lister, head of recruitment at 

ir^rC^OTatiom uys 1m home- 
diately discards any fancy cov- 
ers or folders that enclose a CV 
and replaces it with a staple. 
Such devices do not help you 


stand out from the crowd, he 
says. It is what is on the CV 
that counts. 

Mr Lister urges students to 
make sure they <mnlime their 
term-time address, telephone 
numb er their borne details. 
Sometimes a candidate is over- 
looked simply because he or 
she cannot be located. . 

The only information you 
need include in a CV is aca- 
demic experience, Including 
A-level grades arid possibly 
O-levels. Also, include any rele- 
vant employment or experi- 
ence as a voluntary worker 
likely to impress a personnel 
manager. A turn on a Tosco 
cash register may be omitted, 
unless you were promoted to a 
managerial post 

Scholarships and awards 
ghfluM be mentioned, although 
personnel managers say this Is 
often where candidates make 
themselves look foolish. “One 
girl included her 26-yard swim- 
ming medal, ” recalls Ms Julie 
Walsh, partner at the char- 
tered accountants firm, Kings- 
ton Smith . Only awards which 
attest to academic, leadership 


or entrepreneurial skills are 
worth mentioning, Ms Walsh 
believes. SMB at sport may be 
included if yon were a team 
captain. AIbo, any student 
activities at university are 
worth mentioning. 

Every CV should be accom- 
panied by a covering letter, 
explaining which job you are 
seeking and why. Agate, keep 
it abort and shupte. You may 
wish to white a few words 
explaining! how you heard 
about the company Ms Walsh 
says she Is always impressed 
by an applicant who has - done 
same research. ■ 

If there is some part of your 
application that you wish to 
explain, keep it short and sim- 
ple, For instance. you may 
have had poor A-level grades 
due to circumstances beyond 
Stour control, fife Walsh says 
she is sympathetic to those 
who may have been 111 or 
whose parents were having 
marital troubles. “But don’t 
put it across as a sob story. Be 
matter of feet about it” 

Norma Cohen 


It is risky to be economical with the truth 

if you’re wondering whether you can get away with a lie, Norma Cohen advises ’Think twice’ 


NOW let’s have a few honest 
wards about lying. The official 
hue from any personnel man- 
ager, corporate official or grad- 
uate recruiter Is going to be 
“Don’t do if. Although their 
advice is self-serving, it Is prob- 
ably sound. The consensus is 
that anyone caught lying on an 
application or In a CV will 
immediately be eliminated 
from consideration and Is 
unlikely to be considered for a 
job at that company again. 
Furthermore, if your lie is 
believed, but uncovered later, 
you could well be dismissed on 
the spot 

On the other hand, graduate 
recruiters admit that mere are 
a wide variety of claims from 
applicants that are simply 
taken at face value. For 
instance, says Mr Henry lister, 
head of graduate recruitment 
at Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corp, if you claimed 
to be student body vice-presi- 
dent in your second year at 
university, “we simply would 
take that on trust”. 

Whether or not to lie is a 
moral decision that only you 
can make. And, of course, an 
uncomfortable secret could 
haunt you long after you have 
started work. But if you are 
considering stretching the 
truth, do take into account 
your odds of getting caught. 

First, most graduate recruit- 
ers say they do ask eventually 
to see your actual academic 
credentials, stretching all the 
way back to secondary schooL 

One story circulating at pres- 
ent concerns a recent graduate 
trainee, faired at a leading 
accountancy firm. She had 
been hired, among other 
things, on the basis of spectac- 

nlen* Alaml draton — 





there several months, the firm 
discovered that she had in feet 
failed all her O-levels first Mma 
around and had achieved the 
excellent grades an the second 
try. She was fired on the root 
But what if the comp an y bad 
never checked? How would 
they have ever known? Pri- 
vately, what you are probably 
asking yourself is how honest 
you must be arid whether ban- 


kinds of lies - lies af commis- 
sion and lies of amission. What 
you don’t tell them about your- 
self may be as revealing - or 
as damaging - as what you do 
say. If your hobby is football 
hooliganism, for instance, it is 
probably best not to say so an 
your application. Even if your 
weekend interests are rim ply 
frivolous — such as going to 
discos or to thepub - there is 


may not even wish to disclose 
to your employer that you are 
an active memb er of the Green 
Party or a member of GND. 
Your politics are nobody’s 
bumness gnd ^nlass yotzr pro- 
spective employer belongs to 
the Economics League, they 
are unlikely ever to know. 

There are some matters of 
personal delicacy that yon may 
also not wish to toll a prosoeo- 


tancy firm recalled a trainee 
who n trim pH to be stogie with 
no dependents. He performed 
well, until his accountancy 
exams came up. After fafltng 
twice, the firm told him he 
would have to leave. At that 
point, he confessed he had 
been involved in a bitter cus- 
tody battle with the mother of 
his illegitimate daughter and 

had been unslito tn «m«n. 


should have told them about It 
from the start. But the 
recruiter concedes that had 
they known of the inngWtrm*, 
child, they might not have 
hired him in the first place. 

However, Mr Lister also 
warns against trying to make 
yourself sound too interesting 
and lying in the process. One 
recent applicant included 
parachute Jumping” amo ng 
her interests. It turned out that 
she had undertaken a sfa gfr 
jump for a charity five years 
previously and had not seen a 
parachute since. Needless to 
eay, the bank passed her over. 

So, While you are not likely 
to.be asked to document your 
private life, personnel manag- 
eremay subject you to close 
Stationing about it if you’re 
lying, they will know. Mr Paul 
Mullane, of the Home Office, 
rerails an applicant who 
cfeJmed to have an interest in 
Babylonian archaeology. “That 
seemed too good to miss,” he 
said. The I ntervi e wer studied 
the subject in preparation for 
meeting her, only to find out 
she knew nothing about It. 
Needless to say, she found 
employment elsewhere. 

One recent applicant to Reu- 
ter, the international wire ser- 
vice,. claimed, to be fluent to 
Arabic, knowing that the com- 
pany is interested in foreign, 
language speakers and calcu- 
ating that no one would be 
•Weto quia. him. Unfortu- 
mrtefy, the Middle East bureau 
wiief, an Arab, was in the 
office that day, dashing, the 
applicant’s hopes. 

Meanwhile, countless other 
People, great and smalL will 
Bed to-get 
their job. Ultimately, therded- 
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DRESSING UP 



Time to hang up your jeans 


• C, 


. . but the alternatives need not be duff, says Lucia van der Post 


% % 






THE INTERVIEW is looming. 
It’s the job of your dreams - 
or maybe it isn’t but you need 
it badly - and you are wen 
aware that a lot is riding on 
the outcome. You’ve prepared 
yourself as well as you can: 
studied the company, its ethos, 
its needs and what the job 
entails, but then you are faced 
with the problem of WHAT TO 
WEAR. 

. It’s quite a jolt in the days 
when a few pahs of jeans and 
T-shirts are all you need, to 
realise that you face a lifetime 
of “appropriate* dressing. The 
facts of the matter are that 
how you look will affect the 
way you are perceived. It's not 
tftftt ng h to be to do the job; 
you have to look as though you 
can do the job and that means 
scuffed shoes, in-cut hair and 
crumpled suits win have to go. 

If all that sounds a bit 
depressing, take heart from the 
fact that simply because you 
have to be dressed appropri- 


<U 



ately, it does not mean you 
have to be dressed boringly. 
Today there are more stores 
than ever eag er and willing to 
provide a look that is suitable, 
fun and adaptable at prices 
that are exceptionally good. 

The basis of the working 
girl's wardrobe will probably 
be a jacket This could either 
be short and cropped or long 
and curvy, but try not to 
choose anything that looks too 
bossy or reeks of executive 
bustle. The jacket should work 
with trousers, the newer ski- 
style preferably, as well as 
with culottes, or a long or 
short skirt 

In my opinion, soft suits (as 
opposed to tailored versions) 
are the most flattering, and 
possibly the most interesting 
way to put one together is to 
buy a jacket and skirt that 
work both separately and 
together. For instance, in our 
picture Kate is wearing a 
check tweed Chanel-style 




jacket which comes with a 
matching tweed skirt but we 
preferred to team it with a 
black riding skirt, which 
looked younger, fresher and 
less severe. The suit itself 
comes from C&A and costs 

£69.99 

The clever way for those 
with limited finances to stretch 
their wardrobe is to mix and 
match, and these days the 
shops and chain-stores that 
specialise in the less expensive, 
younger end of the market all 
have collections geared for 
this. 

For instance, at Debenhams 
we chose a light green skirt for 
Elm and with it she could have 
worn either a polcraeck 
sweater, a silky T-shirt or a 
“body" and topped that with a 
three-quarter length swing 
jacket (very Fifties, very “in") 
or a matching green short, 
slightly curvy jacket, or a ton- 
ing floral version - each 
would have looked good and 
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AFTER: Paul BErfccrtt as the vary model of an Interviewee 


BEFORE: A student couple 

each completely changes the 
mood. 

When it comes to choosing 
the jacket, try to buy as high a 
quality as you can afford - the 
better the quality, the longer it 
will go cm looking good. 

The old advice about shoes 
and handbag s used tO be to 
buy nothing but the best - 
these days when low pumps 
often look best with the new 
ski-style trousers and the lon- 
ger skirt, even as up-market a 
shop as Harvey Nichols is sell- 
ing excellent, plain flat black 
pumps for £1235. 

The clever chains such as 
River Island, Miss Selfridge 
and Debenhams are doing 
jaunty handbags for well under 
£20 a time which, in my opin- 
ion, are more suitable for the 
very young than staid and 
cheap copies of classics. 

River Island often has excel- 
lent-looking shoes at very low 
prices - they may not last for- 
ever, but they are well-styled 
and far from the shiny plastic 
versions that were all the 
cheap shops once sold. 

As ever, the classic Chanel- 
style suit 1s much in evidence, 
and the easiest way to upgrade 
a chain-store version is to sew 
on classier buttons. At C&A 
the purple, Ulac and black ver- 
sion costs £69.99; at Deben- 
hams there are some at £6438. 

Above all, though, do not 
look too staid. Nobody wants 
to employ the dullest girl on 
the block. A pair of witty ear- 
rings, or one big, bold brooch, 
can “lift" even a very plain 
jacket Both Hennas and River 
Island are excellent places to 
hunt for inexpensive but styl- 


WHEN it comes to dressin g for 
your interview, it pays to turn 
tip ■ looking clean, smart and 
business-like, because that first 
impression is so important. 
Use your common sense - let 
your qualifications do the 
tollring and not your clothes. 

Graduate recruitment offi- 
cers are well aware that stu- 
dents. do not have a lot of 
money to spend on work 
clothes and they do not expect 
you to .tern up in a suit from 
Savife Row or ChaneLHut the 
old adage “Never brown in 
town” stQl holds true, espe- 
cially -in the finandal services 
industry. So when you' are 
going out to. buy your - inter- 
view suit, choose dark -blue or 
grey; White socks are also 
frowned on, unless' you are 
applying for a job with a Swiss 


PITFALLS 


Suit yourself 
appropriately 

Antonia Sharpe gives some timely tips 


; Women should be wary of 
wearing smart trousers 
because the interviewer may 
not be the young, trendy exec* 
utive they met at the compa- 
ny’s presentation on the nu3k 
round but could easily, be ah 
elderly, old-fashioned but vary 
senior maP n B Br who might not 
approve. Too much make-up 
and bright nail varnish could 
also be off-putting. Remember, 
YOU are dressing for work, not 
a night on the town. 

Hemlines are another sticky 
point Most graduate recruit- 
ment officers interviewed for 


acceptable. But before you buy 
your interview suit it may be 
worth sitting down and cross- 
ing your legs in the shop to 
check that the skirt does not 
ride too far up your thighs. 

A smart appearance reas- 
sures the company interview- 
ing you that you really want to 
work for them. Mr David Clif- 
ford, the student recruitment 
partner at KPMG Peat Mar- 
wick McUntock, the accoun- 
tants, says: “We offer 1,000 
places a year and we might 
have 10,000 applicants. The 
candidate’s appearance shows 
how badly they want the job. If 
they come looking scruffy I 
will think that they do not 
want this job.” 

The interviewer also has to 
consider the candidate will one 
day be an ambassador for the 
company when visiting clients. 
Mr Clifford points out that 
smartly-dressed employees 
form part of the professional 
image Peat Marwick wishes to 

— “Tf n*H ava in +Hfl non. 


personal contact First impres- 
sions are important because 
that is what client*; see,” he 
says. 

Clean hair, hands and wails 
are Important too, especially if 
you are seeking a career in the 
food industry. Mr Nick Green, 
graduate recruitment manag er 
at Sainsbury, says the candi- 
date's dress attire does show 
something about the individ- 
ual “Even if we are going to 
put them into a uniform when 
they come and work for us in 
the retail division, they must 
come dressed for business. Men 
should wear a suit and tie and 
women should be in business 
attire,” he says. Long hair on 
men and dangly earrings on 
women would not go down 
well with store managers who 
also conduct interviews, he 
adds. 

It might be wise for men to 
part company with their pony- 
tails and earrings, if they have 
them, when they go for inter- 
xriama “Prow-toils and Barrings 


ish extras to add a bit of dash 
to any outfit 

Winter coats do not seem 
high on anybody’s agenda - 
which could save a lot of cash. 
Serapes are the thing which is 
handy, since a serape, unless it 
comes in cashmere, usually 
costs a great deal less than a 
winter coat Cheapest serapes I 
know come in navy from Asda 
and cost a mere £2439, but yon 
will fi n d them fn every colour 
somewhere on the high street. 

For chaps, suits are more or 
less de rigeur - unless yon are 
entering one of the so-called 
“creative” professions, when 
you will find the unwritten 
strictures just as severe but a 
lot less dear. 

The great bonus of the suit 
is that it simplifies dressing. 
As ever, the classic suit, partic- 
ularly if in an inexpensive fab- 
ric, looks best in navy, black or 
grey. Buy the best quality you 
can afford, and for those who 
are finding that getting kitted 
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BEFORE: Kim Donovan at (day AFTER: A city-slick Kim Donovan sot to take on any Interview panel 


out before you get the first pay 
packet is a trifle tough, the 
cheapest all-wool suits I could 
find were by George Davies at 
Asda. George Davies has 
always specialised in a lot of 
style for money, and bis single 
and double-breasted pure wool 
grey-flannel suits at £8939 take 
a lot of beating. 

C&A has always been 
another stopping-off point for 
the fashionably-minded and 
hard-up - as with every chain- 
store there are some horrors 
around, but if you keep your 
taste buds on full alert it is 
possible to dress stylishly at a 
surprisingly low cost. 

Once the pay packets start 
rolling in, yon could look at 
the City Collection - priced at 
the higher end of the usual 
C&A range (for instance the 
suit worn by Martin, photo- 
graphed, is £120), here are pure 
wool suits that could go any- 
where. 

Next and Principles are two 
other chains that nave tried to 
give a classy, classic look at 
young pay-packet prices, so 
take them in on your trawl 
through the shops. 

Debenhams is another haven 
for the hard-up snappy dresser 
- suits start at £8939 
(although pure wool ones start 
at £140), shirts (a poly-cotton 
mix) at £839 and leather shoes 
at £27. 

Shoes and ties you should 
try not to stint on - classic 
leather shoes, after all, never 
go out of fashion ami will last 
for ever, while cheap ties can 
make even an expensive suit 
look tatty. 


ciently unusual to not be 
entirely acceptable in the City 
yet," Mr Clifford says. 

Obviously there are some 
careers, such as advertising, 
where dress attire is more 
relaxed “If you are going for a 
job in the creative department 
of an advertising agency, 
where people wear whatever 
they like to work, they would 
find it a bit peculiar if you 
turned up in a pinstripe suit 
and tie,” says one director of 
an advertising agency. But he 
hastens to add that if you are 
applying for a job in the sec- 
tion handling accounts, which 
is the public foce of the agency, 
then business suits are the 
order of the day. “It would not 
help if you turned up in a latex 
mini- skirt and Doc Martens." 

"Clients do judge you by 
your appearance and if you 
turned up looking dishevelled 
they are less likely to take 
what you say seriously. If you 
look a mess they will assume 
that everything you do is a 
mess,” the director says. 

Looking the part will help 
enormously in bolstering your 
self-confidence when you go for 
that all-important interview 
and a smart appearance might 
give you the cutting edge if 
you are neck and neck with 
another candidate for the job. 
There will be plenty of time 
once you have your foot in the 
door to show off your dress 
flair - but it is best not to 


■ Kkn Donovan is 22 and Is 
studying social science and 
administration at Goldsmith's 
College, London. She turned up 
looking brown and alhlBtic with 
tiny shorts, a pink T-shirt, a 
denim Jacket and an enviable 
mane of wild curls. She looked 
good in most things but we 
settled for a dark yellow suit in 70 
per cent polyester, 30 per cent 
viscose with a straight skirt 
(E22.99) and jacket trimmed with a 
black velvet collar (£42.99). With It 
she wore a blue patterned shirt 
from the Anne Brooks Petite 
collection (£22.99). The black 
suede shoes were £19.99, and the 
patent handbag, £16.99. All from 
Debenhams. We calmed her hair 
down with a firm Alice band, gave 
her a little make-up and she 
looked ready to take on any 
interview panel. 

■ Paul BMcettla21 and is 
studying design at the City of 
London Polytechnic. He expects 
to spend about £100 on a suit - 
he owns two already — and even 
though in the world he’s aiming 
tor, suits aren't de rlgueur, he . 


would wear a suit tor an 
Interview. He liked the Prince of 
Wales check suit In a 60 per cent 
wool, 40 per cent polyester 
mixture at £110, and with it chose 
a cotton-rich (70 per cent cotton, 
30 per oent polyester) blue 
striped shirt with button-down 
collar, £14.99. The blue paisley 
patterned tie is silk, £1039, and 
the brogues are leather, £2939. 
All from Debenhams. Suits start 
at £89.99, pure wool suite at £140. 
■ Martin Lindsay is reading 
politics and government at City of 
London Polytechnic. He turned up 
In his student gear of jeans, 
sweatshirt and jacket and we 
searched tor something from 
C&A's newly-launched City 
Collection. As he is splendidly 
built, being some six foot tail with 
a chest size of 44-46 and size 14 
shoes, we thought the City 
Collection did wall to meet hi s 
needs. We found a stylish 
greeny-grey double-breasted suit 
65 per cent wool, 35 per cent 
polyester by Angelo Utzico which 
fitted him beautifully - the Jacket 
(£80) and the trousers (£40) can 


be bought separately (a good 
Idea is to buy two pairs of 
trousers for every jacket — a 
good way of extending the life 
a suit). With It we put a 100 pe 
cent cotton shirt by Westbury, 
£1939 (they come in sizes 14- 
and a patterned silk tie for £12 
C&A's new City Collection can 
found from the city branches c 
C&A and in about 40 of Its sto< 
■ Kate Lloyd came In wearir 
very worn, patched jeans and 
baggy T-shirt but was 
transformed by a combination 
a checked tweed Chanel-style 
Jacket teamed with a black rid 
skirt. The jacket in purple, iila- 
and black Is part of a suit In a 
wool /acrylic mix which sells ft 
£89.99 and the black polyester 
riding skirt sells tor £24.99. 

We accessorised her outfit wit 
Iliac felt hat and a blade velve 
band at £17.99, a fuschia pink 
sweater at £24.99 and a matet 
scarf at £9.99. Because Kate i: 
tall (5ft 10 in) we suggested bl 
suede flatties (£25.99) worn w 
opaque black tights, £1.50. A[J 
from most branches of C&A. 


NORWIC H! 

UNION 

LET US HELP YOU 
FIND YOUR FEET... 

Norwich Union is a member of Europe’s top ten 
financial services groups and a UK market leader. Our 
mainstream activities are diverse so you can choose 
your career from fields such as Insurance and 
Computing, Accounting, Real Estate, Investment, 
Sales, Actuarial work. Marketing and Law. 

We want people with a good honours degree. And 
that will tell us more about them than you think, for 
instance, that intellectual ability is linked with 
ambition, enthusiasm and flexibility. We need those 
qualities and if youVe got them we’ll give you every 
help and encouragement to progress to the highest 
levels of management. 

Pay is in the top quartile and we provide a first class 
benefits package. 

Norwich Union is an equal opportunities employer 
and happy to consider applications from registered 
disabled persons. 

Literature giving details of all our 1991 vacancies is 
now available. Write to: 

Mrs Sue Lawes 

The Graduate Recruitment Officer 
Norwich Union, Surrey Street, Norwich NR1 3NG. 

...AND THEN WE’LL 
HELP YOU GET AHEAD 
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ie interviewers have rigorous selection techniques. Beware of too laid-back an attitude 

3TICAL ADVICE 


; ace-to-face survival course 


w to keep your cool: tips from Marian Edmunds 


you are going into an 
.-view ensure that all your 
are fastened. 

lat advice comes from the 
,uate recruitment manager 
me of the big clearing 
is. Usually candidates have 
ted into the cloakroom 
re the interview and, in a 
i of nervous anticipation, 
.* forgotten to make a last- 
jte check. 

terviewers generally 
rd it as kinder to the can- 
te if they do not alert them 
uch indiscretions so that 
can maintain their compo- 
. If candidates find them- 
es in that embarrassing 
■ion, it is best not to get 
.eretL Attend to the prob- 
but avoid being distracted, 
jie bank manager recalls a 
didate whose earring 
!ped to the floor during the 
•view. She continued as if 
,ing had happened winning 
iration for not being flus- 


tered and maintaining her con- 
centration. 

Similarly. Mr George Short, 
training editor at Reuter, 
recalls one applicant who 
dropped a briefcase full of 
papers on the floor during an 
interview. In spite of entreaties 
to leave it be, she insisted on 
crawling around the floor after 
them, exasperating the 
patience of the interviewers. 
She was not hired. 

There is no denying atten- 
tion to dress and accessories is 
important but the interviewers 
are looking far beyond that 

Even a handshake may help 
an interviewer form an opin- 
ion. A mental note will be 
made of someone with a 
sweaty or wet handshake, a 
limp handshake, or a hand- 
wrenching grasp. 

A tip is to always open the 
door with your left hand to 
avoid a clumsy handshake as 
you enter the room. 


To be really successful at an 
interview candidates need to 
sell themselves. They should 
avoid monosyllabic replies and 
should ask intelligent ques- 
tions. According to the bank 
recruitment manager, too 
many people ask banal ques- 
tions. 

The candidate who asks 
intelligent, thought-provoking 
questions can turn the inter- 
view in their favour. Mr Short 
says he is particularly 
impressed by candidates who 
appear to be listening carefully 
to the answers and who 
respond with a good follow-up 
question. 

Try to anticipate the ques- 
tions and inform yourself 
about the field in which you 
hope to work. For this reason, 
it is advisable to do some 
research on the company or on 
the industry. “The best inter- 
views become conversations,” 
says the bank manager. 


Ms Liz Wallace, British Air- 
ways’ graduate recruitment 
co-ordinator, suggests candi- 
dates compile a list of ques- 
tions for the interview. This 
could trigger lively disc ussion 
and ensure that questions 
already answered in the com- 
pany literature are avoided. 

Ms Wallace advises candi- 
dates to bring copies of their 
application forms to the inter- 
view for reference. She urges 
candidates to make sure they 
can justify achievements listed 
in applications. 

Interviewers prefer candi- 
dates talking about gmaTi but 
independent achievements - 
something where they dis- 
played initiative and dedica- 
tion. 

Applicants should be ready 
to discuss achievements, how- 
ever trivial they may seem, 
openly and freely. “Many can- 
didates underestimate them- 
selves," says Ms Wallace. 


Last year a woman was 
interviewed for the position of 
trainee account director at 
JWT, the advertising company. 
The applicant described how 
she searched London for a par- 
ticular hat for a theatrical pro- 
duction in which she was 
involved. The search sum- 
moned her ingenuity, her dedi- 
cation and three days of leg- 
work She found the hat and 
she got the job. 

Among her interviewe rs wa s 
Mr William Ecdeshare, JWTs 
head of account managers. He 
prefers to meet a candidate 
who displays imagination. 

Candidates who want to get 
ahead in advertising, says Mr 
Ecdeshare, should not be duH 
Even account directors do not 
have to wear pinstripe suits. 
Nothing puts off Mr Ecdeshare 
more quickly 

who have researched maga- 
zines such as Campaign and 
who reel off the cost of big 


promotions in the industry 
over the past six months. 

A candidate’s demeanour 
and attitude are crudaL One of 
the most common mistakes is a 
laid-back approach. Candidates 
who appear laid-back may be 
considered too casual for the 
job. 

Flippancy is another fault. 
Candidates should err on the 
side of formality, says the bank 
manager. 

He suggests candidates 
should steer the interview 
round to their strengths. Many 
a randidat p hag talked them- 
selves out of a job. 

"Know yourself," he said, 
“particularly if you tend to wit- 
ter on." 

It might seem a basic tip but 
punctuality is a Iso very impor- 
tant A two-day asses smen t 
proved a waste of everybody’s 
time when one candidate over- 
slept and was late for one of 
his interviews. 
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OVE INTO FINANCE 
AND 4GL’S 


AS A GRADUATE 
ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 


Financial Solutions is an innovative and highly 
successful software house and consultancy with 
clients ranging from City Institutions to 
specialist Reinsurance Companies, Investment 
Groups and Commerce. 


Our Development Projects are highly varied with 
software development using; 

4th Generation Structured Methods 

Languages VMS and UNIX 

Relational Databases 


We are seeking final year undergraduates in 
Computer Science, Mathematics, Physics, 
Economics with Computing or an; numerate 
discipline with a computing element to 
commence in September 1991 as Trainee 
Analyst/Programmers. As well as a strong 
interest in computing, you will need business 
awareness and good communication skills. 

In return we provide a comprehensive training 
programme offering early practical involvement 
and responsibility, developing skills in 4GL's, 
software design and business analysis. 


Based at our modern offices in Basingstoke, 
you will receive a high starting salary with 
six-monthly salary and career reviews, and 
excellent benefits including salary bonus, 
free BUPA and free life assurance. 



To apply please write, enclosing your CVoranSAFlo 
Kevin Lyons, Graduate Recruitment Manager, 
Financial Solutions Limited, Dextra Court, 
i Chapel Hill Basingstoke, Hampshire, RG21 2SY. 


THE question most often asked 
by companies in the process of 
filling vacancies is probably 
never voiced aloud. It occurs 
when recruiters look at an 
applicant and think to them- 
selves: “How do I find out for 
sure that this person can do 
the job?" 

The truth is that it is impos- 
sible to know for sure in 
advance. Ludwig Wittgenstein 
pointed out that the only way 
to be certain that people who 
say they ran do something are 
not lying, is for them to do it 
as they are saying so.* Even 
then, the fact that they do 
something once does not guar- 
antee they can do it again. 

Nonetheless, it is widely 
accepted that one of the best 
guides to competence is 
whether a person has suc- 
ceeded in doing something sim- 
ilar before. As a result, job 
applicants are likely to find 
themselves confronted with 
questionnaires delving deeper 
than academic achievements 
into past activities. 

One of the most popular 
selection tests of that kind is 
Biodata, used to silt through 
the initial ap plicant s and iden- 
tify those who merit an inter- 
view. They are sent the Biod- 
ata form which requires them 
to answer 20 to 30 questions. 

A typical one might read: 
When you play a game with 
family or friends, which of the 
following statements best 
describes your attitude? 

A - I always play to win. 

B - I play hard but don’t 
worry about the result 

C - Winning is of no impor- 
tance to me.” 

While the form may be sim- 
ple to fill in, a lot of complex 

work has been put into decid- 
ing what to ask the applicants. 
Each concern using the tech- 
nique has its own set of ques- 
tions designed to identify 
skills, abilities that could be 
developed into skills, and other 
personal attributes seen to be 
linked with success in similar 
work in the organisation. 

Consultants licensed to 
apply the method go into the 
work place to interview and to 


PERSONALITY TESTS 


A question of 
competence 


Mike Dixon discusses selection methods 



make psychological assess- 
ments of people doing the Jobs 
and of then: bosses. The assess- 
ments are analysed for detailed 
traits which evidently make a 
difference between good per- 
formers and mediocre ones. 

The analyses are used in 
drawing up a prototype ques- 
tionnaire, which is then put 
through practical trials before 
the final form is decided. The 
reliability of the test has been 
found to be whrrilnr to of 
IQ tests - about 12 per cent 
more accurate than could be 
explained by chance alone. 

An oddity is that sometimes, 
although a trait thrown up by 
the analy sis is dearly linked 
statistically with success in a 
job, the reason why it should 

be SO is an eni gma for mm . 

pie, studies of pub landlords 
have shown that the good ones 
tend to share a particular sort 
of honesty. 

Suppose someone telephones 

the imh ,SSV_ rntinsr fiir,.a r n«w. 


who, although in the bar, sig- 
nals that he does not wish the 
caller to know it The good 
landlord will be apt to tell the 
caller. “He says he isn’t here," 
and hang up. But nobody 
seems to know why. 

Another comparable test job- 
seekers may meet is the “struc- 
tured i nterview " developed by 
the US-owned Selection 
Research consultancy. It 
hinges on the theory thgt peo- 
ple's capabilities can be 
divined from the detailed 
th ings they say. “Highly pro- 
ductive people in any line of 
work know something differ- 
ent. and talk differently, to 
mediocre or low producers,” 
explains Dr Donald Clifton, the 
consultancy’s chief, formerly a 
professor of psychology at the 
University of Nebr aska 

His words are backed by the 
fairly common experience of 
first doubting then coming to 
credit claims made by a 




party. “Do you know," they 
may well say to a friend later, 
*Td never have believed the 
woman In pink bad climb ed 
the Eiger, until she said thah" 

The structured interview 
method originates in searching 
discussions with groups of peo- 
ple demonstrably first-rate in a 
field of activity, and with oth- 
ers who are average. 

The 100-plus fields covered 
so for range from teaching to 
ice-hockey playing. The disras- 
sions are analysed to pick out 
specific themes, called “com- 
monalities", mentioned recur- 
rently by the most capable but 
not by tiie mediocre. 

Commonalities linked with 
success in a field are then used 
in designing a set of some 80 
interview questions which 
have been found to trigger 
mentions of the tell-tale 
themes by experts. 

While tiie questions are put 
systematically to the people 
being interviewed, they are left 
to answer however they wish. 
Their replies are recorded and 
lata: exammeA to see how for 
tiie interviewee’s revealed pat- 
terns of thought and feeing 
match those of acknowledged 
first-raters. 

A further selection method 
rooted in a similar assumption 
is “action-profiling”. Its under- 
pinning theory is that experts 
in an activity are character- 
ised, not by speech, but by par- 
ticular ways of moving. Hence, 
applicants for jobs are inter- 
viewed by a trained observer, 
who assesses whether their 
body movements are in fine 
with the relevant model 

Devotees of action-profiling 
rialin that it hag one definite 
advantage over methods based 
on what people say, since the 
judgment is reached indepen- 
dently of any views expressed 

by candidates. And it Is cer- 
tainly true that one thing 
words can always be is liars. 

The trouble is that so can 
actions or, indeed, anything 
else which an employer can 
observe before the recruit actu- 
ally gets down to the job. 

*7he Brown Book, paragraph 



KILLER QUESTIONS 


When interviewers 


go for the 



Keep cool, says Emma Tucker 


A HASTY straw poll among 
young working acquaintances, 
revealed that the most loathed 
interview question was “Where 
do you see yourself in five 

years from now?" - 

“If I had been honest, said 
one person polled, “I would 
hkve told t hem I saw myself 
working for another company. 
Besides, how do you answer 
that question without sound- 
ing unbearably arrogant?" 

But is it really such a dread- 
ful thing to ask? Consider the 
fate of applicants to OC San- 
dler, a London-based manage- 
ment consultancy firm where 
Mr Adrian Darbishire, recruit- 
ing officer, asks what A-size 
paper you get if you stick 
together three sheets of A4. 

Those calm enough to 
answer correctly - just under 
A2Y* (the “just under" is 
important) - are awarded five 
bonus points. 

Mr Darbishire says he sticks 
to technical questions because, 
lfkft most management consul- 
tants, he is not trained in inter- 
viewing techniques. 

“I don't know ctf any man- 
agement consultant who has 
been trained to interview peo- 
ple including me. So instead of 
asking character questions, I 
ask heavily factual ones,” says 
Mr Darbishire. 

His point is valid. While 
companies are increasingly 
revising the way interviews 
and, indeed, overall selection 
are carried out, many still rely 
on out-dated interview ques- 
tions that foil to uncover what 
is pertinent to the job. 

The result is that, apart from 
tricky technical questions, 
there are roughly three types 
of killer question that gradu- 
ates should be on the look-oat 
for. 

The first type is the plain 
stupid question - when 
untrained interviewers seek to 
embarrass the applicant by 
asking questions like, "What 
would you do if I fell off my 
chair and started foaming at 
the mouth?” 

“Stupid questions like that 
are sometimes asked by inter- 
viewers on ego trips who are 
abasing the power of the situa- 
tion. 


sion. “Asking that question is . 
discrimina tory and, wo have 
won cases over it" - 

A suggested answer is: “Not • 
to the immediate future* but 
isn't that the answer . you • 
would expect to gat anywrfT; 
Otherwise a woman should 
have no qualms about lying 
through her teeth and ta k i ng 
the matter up if and when she. . 
gets the job. ^ ‘ ' 

Even if an employer does not 
ask the babies question it. 
might probe into other areas of 
personal life. An applicant who 
got through the fust round of 
inte r views with Unilever, was 
asked at a later interview 
whether he had a girlfriend- \ * 

It was hard to see flie rme- 
vance of this question to the 
job and the candidate was left 
wondering whether he was sus- 
pected of being gay. ft later 
turned out that the interviewer 
was seeking elementsof stabil- 
ity in what he con&dered to be 
the turbulent lifestyle of the 
applicant. 

There are also the embar- 
rassing killers that one can 



only pray not to be asked, such 
as the reference to the blot on 
the CV question: “Mr Brown, 
what did happen in 1982?” or 
“Ms Smith, why don't you say 
what class of degree you 
says Dr Clive Fletcher. _ received?" 


professor of psychology at 
Goldsmith's College, London, 
and author of How to Face the 
Interview. 

“Those questions don’t 
assess the ability of the candi- 
date," he adds. 

The same can be said of 
questions such as “excite me”, 
“interest me” or “sell your- 
self", unless perhaps the candi- 
date is applying for a job as a 
salesman. 

But as Professor Fletcher 
says: “Stupid questions are 
kfflers but they are also killers 
for the organisation. 

“Candidates are more willing 
to accept job offers from 
trained interviewers than from 
untrained interviewers,” he 
says. 

In these days of increased 
competition for graduates com- 
panies are soon likely to wake 
up to the notion of the inter- 
view as a PS device. 

The second type of killer 
question is perhaps more kmer 
than others, and is also illegal. 

“Are you thinking of having 
babies?^ How does a woman - 
or man come to that - answer 
the question without jeopardis- 
ing her chances of gettin g the 
job. 

"Interviewers are supposed 
to ask the same questions of 
every candidate," says the 
Equal Opportunities Commis- 


But the trickiest “killer" 
questions of all, and ones that 
you are more Hkefy'to corafe 
across, are the ordinary but 
lethal questions. And here we 
come back to the “where dfr 
you see yourself in five years 
from now?” types. 

“More often than not ft is the 
simple things that candidates 
fell down on," say? Professor 
Fletcher. 

There is no solution, other 
than to prepare yourself. You 
will not be able to answer con- ; 
vincingly "What are your weak 
points?" or “Why do you want 
to work for us?” unless you 
have thought about the 
answer. 

Meanwhile, back at OC San- 
dler, Mr Darbishire Is busy 
inventing new killers for next 
year's applicants. Tn think- 
ing of asking, TJow many 
grammatical mistakes were 
there in your letter of applica- 
tion?’. We received 60 CVs and 
only five were free of any obvi- 
ous spelling or grammatical 
mistakes,” he says. 

So, before even contemplat- 
ing those killer questions, per- 
haps you should look to your 
grammatical skills. Otherwise 
you might mid up s uffering the 
fate of a fellow FT journalist 
who was asked to spell ceme- 
tery when he applied to the 
Moriey Observer and foiled. 


Graduating to 
DC Gardner 


Every year over six thousand 
graduates and young people receive 
their initial vocational training in 
banking and accountancy from DC 
Gardner Group pic. 


If you are responsible for organising 
graduate training programmes, or 
wish to initiate framing for yourself. 


come and talk to us. 


Call John Whitley on 
071-5373773 


DC GARDNER GROUP pic 

5 Harbour Exchange Square 

London E149GE 


Banking, Accountancy 
and Business Training 
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A GENERAL rule in body 
kngnage is that Ihe parts fur- 
thest from the hegfl are the 
most difficult to control. So the 
feet tend to be the biggest give- 
away: twitching feet imply 
unease, while a more vigorous 
kicking movement jwi suggest 
boredom or tension. 

During a job int e rvi ew any 
leg crossing should be done in 
the direction erf the interviewer 
as he or she- is likely to 
respond positively cm a subcon- 
scious level. Everyone's sub- 
conscious mind is constantly 
picking up moods, feelings and 
impressions through instinct 
rather than analysis. “We 
notice things more than we 
think, in terms of body -lan- 
guage,” says John Rowan, a 
chartered occupational psy- 
chologist who runs body lan- 
guage workshops. “We just 
know that something is. going 
<m. but we couldn't put it into 
words. It influences our behav- 
iour and we are acting as If we 
understand it Our little ges- 
tures that we’re, quite uncon- 
scious of are often copying the 
other person’s gestures.” 

An interview can be seen as 
a game in which there are 
obvious rules*- the clothing 

COSTLY HANGOVERS 


BODY LANGUAGE 


Revealing gestures and postures 


Within a split second of meeting, some sort of judgement will have been 
made and these initial impressions are crucial. The interview does not 
start when you are both sitting comfortably, but from the minute you lay 
eyes on each other. 

Your handshake, the way you walk, your attitude in the chair, how you 
cross your legs, what you do with your hands, the speed at which you 
talk — all add up to body, language which can be a reflection of conflict 
between what you really think and what you say. And when the interview 
is over and you are ready to depart, a glance at the eyes will tell all. 
Emily Carvlll interprets. 


must be suitable; the correct 
questions need to be asked 
and, most . important, the right 
answers need to be to hand. So 
often candidates turn up with 
little or no knowledge of the 
raimparry to which they have 
applied. And mtkss they have 
an answer to the age-old ques- 
tion, “Why do you want to 
work here?”, they might as 
well forget it 


Although it is a game it is an 
unequal one, with, the inter- 
viewer taking up the d ominan t 
position. Hie or she can set up 
the furniture in such a way 
that the candidate feels infe- 
rior from the start A large 
desk between the two puts the 
i n terviewee at a disadvantage 
before a word has been uttered 
and encourages that person to 
be more ttefimiMi ve. “You find 


out more about their defences 
but you don't find out more 
about them,” says Mr Rowan. 

Within a split second of 
meeting some sort of judgment 
will have been made - and 
these initial impressions can 
be difficult to shake aft The 
interview does not start when 
you are both sitting fairly com- 
fortably, but from the minute 
you lay eyes on each othe r . “If 


you shuffle in looking discon- 
solate this will register long 
before the first word is 
uttered,” says Mr Rowan. 

Body gestures can be a 
reflection of conflict between 
what you really think and 
what you actually say. So it is 
helpful to realise what move- 
ments will give you away. 

Handshakes are very tailing . 
Many people are blissfully 
unaware that they shake 
hands lik a a damp fish . When 
the firm, snappy variety will 
give a much more favourable 
impression. The moistness of 
the prafferred hand will also be 
tell-tale: too moist implies ner- 
vousness - not necessarily a 
bad thing; too dry can suggest 
over-confidence - perhaps 
more worrying. 

Eye contact also plays an 
important role: it is generally 
accepted that people who do 
not look others in the eye 


while talking or listening may 
be concealing something. How- 
ever, it is important to remem- 
ber that shyness te nds to deter 
eye contact. But make too 
much eye contact and people 
end up staring - this uninten- 
tionally communicates aggres- 
sion and ran be unnerving. 

A natural reaction to an 
awkward or hostile question is 
prolonged eye contact with lit- 
tle blinking. Because this will 
be perceived as an aggressive 
form of defence, it is inadvis- 
able. A good guideline is to 
glance away while talking and 
hold blinking eye contact when 
being addressed. 

One thing to watch for, says 
Mr Rowan, is whether one has 
an open or dosed posture. A 
closed posture is typically 
crossed arms and legs, suggest- 
ing nervousness, and acts as a 
guard against an anticipated 
attack. “If the interviewer has 


a closed posture, then you 
want to open it You do this 
through humour, eye contact 
or smiles. Or repeating the 
words that they have just used 
which indicates that you're 
talking that person's language 
In a very literal way ” says Mr 
Rowan. 

Putting a hand to one's face 
can be a mistake because in 
body language-speak it sug- 
gests that one is lying. It’s as if 
the brain is conveying M 1 
shouldn't be saying this”. A 
child will often automatically 
put a hand to the face when 
telling untruths but as people 
get older they tend to modify 
their behaviour by scratching 
the ear or nose instead. Adults 
are more aware that their body 
language gives them away so 
they try to make a conscious 
effort to control it but often 
find it remarkably difficult to 
control involuntary actions. 


However, remember that sora 
people scratch their nose sin 
ply because it itches. 

A good ploy, says Mr Rowai 
is to speak at the same rate s 
the interviewer. “If you spea 
slower then he or she is goin 
to think you're a slacker and 
you speak fester it gives th 
impression of being too dev* 
by half. So you take your cu 
from the interviewer and spea 
at the same speed and do tfc 
same kind of hesitations an 
then the interviewer will real! 
feel that you are one of us". 

It is important to remembt 
that interpretation of body si] 
nals varies from nation t 
nation. “People in the We: 
usually like standing two-am 
a- half feet apart whereas in th 
Middle East you stand aboi 
six inches apart. If you can 
smell the garlic on their breat 
you're not standing nee 
enough,” he says. And th 
amount of eye contact wi 
vary significantly between di 
ferent cultures. 

Bear in mind that when pe- 
pie look at someone they hi 
their pupils will dilate. So 
quick glance at the inte 
viewer's eyes as you lea\ 
could tell all. 


When positives add up to negatives 


Emma Tucker discusses drug-testing in the selection process 
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DRUGS tests for new 
employees. are forty standard 
In the US among leading corpo- 
rations and there are signs 
that multinationals may start 
demandin g- nrhx* samples for 
“urinalysis” in the UK as we3L 

This does not only have 
implications for the person 
who dabbles in drugs - who 
would anyway be well advised 
to live, a month of abstinence 
before attending interviews - 
but the innocent use of pre- 
scribed drugs for aifoumte as 
minor as a cold could also 
leave daunting traces in niany . 
of the teste used at present 

In Britain some companies, 
are already screening prospec- 
tive employees- lor traces xrf 
amphetamines, Opiates,. barbi- 
turates, cannabis, cocaine ami 
heroin. • 

If carried, out canectiy.^Otea ' 
the companies do not. run into 
legal problems and If traces of 
drugs are detected,, there is 


nothing to stop them from 
turning down an applicant 
If a company does decide to 
weed out drugnsers as part of 
its selection process, then 
legally it has to inform the 
individual why the sample is 
being checked. 

• The screening process is 
complicated and controversial. 
The chain from the bladder to 
the laboratory ..most be 
failrsafe; in tire IIS nffirial mon- 
itors, known as “collection site 
persons" watch over urinating 
emp loyees tn pre i/ wit cbflntmg - 
.1 he system is also open to 
abuse in the scientific methods 
used to analyse samples. Test 
results need cardhl validation 
and interpretation because 
both false positives and false 
negatives can occur. ; 

Medscreen, a UK company 
that tests for. “substance 
abuse”, initially carries out a 
primary screen for each of the' 
drugs being, checked. If the 


result is negative then Med- 
screen gives the go-ahead. If 
there are positives, then the 
sample undergoes at least a 
secondary if not a tertiary 
screening. Medscreen says that 
problems with screening only 
really arise when untrained 
personnel carry out the tests 
for drugs. 

It is possible, according to 
Medscreen, for large companies 
to buy equipment to carry out 
primary screening themselves. 
If it shows positive then the 
company may be tempted to 
talm the safe way out and dis- 
miss the applicant. 

However, according to 
IBchalas Cufhbert, a systems 
administration manager at 
Medscreen, there are several 
reasons why a test might show 
up positive even if the individ- 
ual has not been taking drugs. 

“Maybe the individual took a 
particular form of headache 
pill the night before which 


could result in a positive pri- 
mary screening. This is totally 
wrong," says Mr Cuthbert 

Similarly, poppy seeds sprin- 
kled on a loaf of bread, can 
show up as an opiate extract 
Applicants could therefore be 
mistaken for heratn-users sim- 
ply because they were unfortu- 
nate epough to eat a poppy- 
seed ram for(breakfast 

There ia&o legislation at 
preseSpt in toe UK regulating 
testing methods. The National 
Cotracil lor Civil Liberties 
(NCeLJjwhich opposes drug 
screening on privacy grounds 
says that the process ought to 
be controlled. 

“If you are going to go into 
an area which encroaches on 
people's privacy that is to be 
justified, then it has to be con- 
trolled by statute,” says Made- 
leine Colvin of the NCCL. 

Bnt even if methods were 
regulated, would screening 
serve a purpose anyway? 



Of all the, drugs, cannabis 
takes the longest to disappear 
from the body - a month. 
Alcohol, cocaine and opium 
disappear without trace in a 
matter of days. 

Even if a drug is detected in 
a sample, this does not mean 
that the individual is impaired 
by drugs. Would it really be 
fair to refuse a job to someone 
who may have tried a “joint” 
three weeks previously and 
decided that it was not to their 
Kking after all? 

Routine drug screening has 
yet to become as widespread in 
Britain as it is in the US. So far 
it is mainly the large airlines 
and companies involved in sen- 
sitive areas such as British 
Nuclear Fuels that screen 
{applicants. 

•Esso, the oil company, 
started testing all applicants 
for evidence of drugs or alcohol 
abuse two years ago as part of 
a comprehensive company pol- 
icy on drugs. 

If a graduate is going to be 
offered a job, Esso informs 
them that they have to 
undergo a medical which 
includes the screening. Esso 
says it adopted the policy 
because of the nature of its 
business. 

“Hydrocarbons are danger- 
ous substances and from a 
business point of view we have 
employees making decisions on 
an awfol lot of money,” said a 
spokesman. “So screening 
makes sense from a public 
safety and business point of 
view." 

After the initial screening, 
random tests are carried out 
only on people in key positions 
- members of the board, 
operations managers - and on 
people who operate machinery 
such as tanker drivers and peo- 
ple on refineries. 

At British Airways there is 
voluntary screening for appli- 
cants who will end up in the 
cockpit 

BA said that anyone who 
refused the test would be 
viewed with suspicion but that 
in the past four years no one 
had refused and no one had 
tested positive for drugs. 

Clearly the widespread 
screening experienced in the 
US has yet to catch on in the 
UK If and when it does, per- 
haps it will be for different rea- 
sons; as one senior manage- 
ment consultant said, the only 
reason why his company 
would screen for drugs, would 
he to make sure applicants 
were classy enough to take 
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The Chartered Institute of 
Management Accountants 

We give you the 


The CIMA route to management gives you an internationally recognised 
financial qualification which is in demand at every level throughout industry 
and commerce. This is obtained through study and invaluable experience 
with any of the top flight companies below. 

They gyve you the 
experience . . . 


BICC Cables Limited 
BP Chemicals 
Brel Limited 
British Airways PLC 
British Steel pic 
Cadbury Ltd 

Carlsberg Distributors Limited 
Civil Aviation Authority 
Cooperative Wholesale Society 
Coopers and Lybrand Deloitte 
Courtaulds pic 
Dalgety PLC 

Dow Chemical Company Lid 
Empire Stores Group PLC 
Gallaher Limited 
Guinness PLC 

IBM United Kingdom Limited 
ICI 

ICL (UK) LID 
Kerry Foods 
Kingsway Group pic 
Legal & General Group 
Lipton Export Limited 
Midland Group 
Ministry of Defence 
Northern Foods 


Nuclear Electric PLC 

Parker Hannifin PLC 

Pilkington pic 

Pirelli General pic 

Post Office 

PDwerGen PLC 

Reed Accountancy 

Reed pack Limited 

RMC Group PLC 

Robert Half and Accountemps 

Rolls-Royce PLC. 

Rover Group 
Shell 

Spring Grove Services Group Limited 
South West Thames Regional 
Health Authority 
STC Telecommunications 
Tate & Lyle PLC 
Thames Water PLC 
The Boots Company pic 
Trusthouse Forte PLC 
TSB Bank pic — 

Retail Banking Division 
United Engineering Steels Ltd 
Vauxhall Motors 
Whitbread & Co PLC 


The above are just a few of almost 1 ,000 member companies of The 
Chartered Institute of Management Accountants (CIMA) Employers' GrouD 
They all profit from the particular skills that CIMA trained manaoement 
accountants hold. By working for them you will gain real pracHcalexrerience 
and a unique insight into your employers' businesses right from thestert 
So to take your first step to a qualification that offers real credibility and 
confidence in todays business environment, contact us and well put vou 

in good company. y 


63 Portland Place, London WIN 4 AB 
Telephone; 671-6312311 
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SELECTION PROCEDURES 

Testing time for 
candidates 


lohn Thornhill looks at how employers assess applicants 

dents should not be frightened 


htf NOT afraid of dying, it’s 
lost I don’t want to be there 
frhen it happens," Woody 
jUen once said. Many people 
sel the same way about 
mployers' selection tests: in 
fieory they are something that 
fist happen to us all but in 
Sractice they can inspire some* 
hing akin to terror, 
i It need not be so. For a start, 
f an employer asks you to 
jttend an assessment centre it 
jifta ns you have survived the 
irst stage of the selection pro- 
jess - a cause for self-con grat- 
; lation - and that the 
imployer wants to find out 
lore about you. It also gives 
lou the opportunity to find ont 
lore about the employer. 

Employers' selection tests 
ary enormously from a single 
tended interview with senior 
lersonnel to rigorous assess- 
lent courses stuffed with writ- 
en tests, group discussions 
hd interviews. 

: It is becoming increasingly 
ommon, especially among 
arger organisations, to 
irrange such full-blown pro- 
irammes, often at their own 
ssessment centres. 

- Typically, these courses start 
nth an informal evening meal 
sith some of the company's 
oung managers. This will give 
,ou a chance to find out some- 
ping about the employer from 
[different perspective. Make 
lie most of it. Information that 

i 


you can pick up about the 
employer’s attitudes and ethos 
will serve you well in any 
fort hcoming interviews. It will 
also help to determine whether 
you want to work for the com- 
pany. Do you really want to be 
like these managers in a cou- 
ple of years' time? 

The following morning will 
probably begin with a written 
test. This may be an intelli- 
gence test or, as is becoming 
increasingly common, a 
multiple-choice psychometric 
test. The questions may be 
weird - would you prefer to be 
executed by guillotine or the 
gallows? asks one - but such 
tests are used to sketch a per- 
sonality profile. Are you pri- 
marily an emotional, rational, 
analytical or artistic kind of 
person? 

These tests are followed by a 
series of group exercises, 
maybe a case study of an 
employer’s business dilemma 
or a discussion about a conten- 
tious issue. Such tests can be 
intimidating. Candidates sit 
around a table conducting a 
contrived debate while asses- 
sors eagerly scrutinise them 
occasionally scribbling notes 
on a clipboard. 

But do not be afraid of 
speaking up no matter how 
impressive or articulate your 
fellow candidates are. One psy- 
chologist who sits on several 
selection panels advises: “Stu- 


of being themselves. They 
should also not feel intimi- 
dated by others. While some 
people may have strength in 
one area others will have 
strengths in different areas." 

The assessment day is also 
likely to contain several inter- 
views. Unlike the first inter- 
views, these can be wide-rang- 
ing in scope and may not be 
just a simple route march 
through your CV. Managers 
may ask your opinions about 
news events or test your know- 
ledge of their company. 

Outside assessors, often psy- 
chologists or social scientists, 
also conduct interviews. They 
are not trying to deduce 
whether you are an un stable 
psychopath but are there to 
help counter any unacknow- 
ledged prejudices the other 
assessors may have towards 
particular candidates and to 
understand the candidate's 
perspective. They will ask 
applicants to express any dis- 
comfort they felt about other 
interviews. 

“We want to know if the can- 
didates feel they have proj- 
ected themselves during the 
day, if anything has made 
them behave untypically in 
any way. Something may have 
happened outside or a group 
could prove to be too competi- 
tive for them or not competi- 
tive enough We are not really 



trying to assess any kind of 
personal problems except 
where there is obvious dis- 
tress.'’ one psychologist says. 

"Applicants from minority 
groups sometimes feel them- 
selves to be at a disadvantage 
and they may well be at a dis- 
advantage. Each selection 
group is necessarily a competi- 
tive place and there can be 
scape-goating of an individ- 


ual,” he says. Scape-goating 
can result from differences in 
gender, social background or 
from different regional or eth- 
nic origins. For example, a 
woman from a northern work- 
ing class family may well f eel 
uneasy with a group of 
southern men from profes- 
sional families. "People are 
silent because they are ner- 
vous about talking in public or 


because they are just waiting 
to contribute. We tell the selec- 
tors why they are acting in a 
particular way or why they are 
not" 

Every organisation looks for 
different skills. But one multi- 
national company, which is 
probably not uncommon, 
defines what it is looking for as 
follows; 

■ Motivation and an interest 


in solving commercial prob- 
lems 

■ A capacity for working in a 
group environment and being 
able to think organisationally; 

■ An ability to apply a good 
level of intelligence to manage- 
ment problems; 

■ Creativity and the capacity 
to think up original solutions. 

These may all seem rather 
general goals and indeed they 


are. The selectors are not 
looking to measure individuals 
against a d efined set of stan- 
dards but are trying to term a 
general impression of personal- 
ities. interests and abilities. 

“My main advice is to act 
naturally but at the same time 
to get involved as much as pos- 
sible in the debates. Just try to 
demonstrate who you are," 
says the psychologist 


1THE best job opportunities may not always 
;e on your doorstep. In fact, they may not 
ven lie in your own country. 

With the opening of Europe's internal market 
i 1992, there is absolutely no reason why 
ou cannot look further afield for the job 


of your choice. Indeed, Europe's largest 
employers increasingly say they would like 
to cast their employment net more widely. 

The following is a list of Europe's top 100 
employers, with their addresses and 
telephone numbers. 


EUROPE’S TOP 100 EMPLOYERS 

Company 

Adtfcass 

Telephone 

Royal Dutch Potrofoum Co. 
IRI 

. British Petroleum 
Daimler-Benz 

Hat 

Stamens 

Voflcawagan 

Unilever 

1 Deutsche Bundaspost 
; Philips GtoollampenfahrMwn 

30 Carol van Bytandtlaan, 2586 HR The Hague, Netherlands 

Via Venew 89, 00187 Roma, Italy 

Britannic House, Moor Lane. London EC2Y 9BU 

Postfach 80 02 30, D-7000 Stuttgart 80, Germany 

10 corso Marconi, 1Q12S Torino, Italy 

Wlttalsbacherplatz 2, D-8000 Munchen 2, Postfach 1 03 Germany 
D-3180 Wolfsburg 1, Germany 

Burgemeoaters Jacobpleln 1, Postboks 760, 3000 DK Rotterdam, Noth 
Adenaueralle 81, D-5300 Bonn 1, Germany 

GmmewoudBaweg 1, 5621 CT Eindhoven, Netherlands 

(70) 3774540 
(8) 47 271 

(071) 920 8000 
(711) 1792287 
(11) 65651 
(88) 2341 
(5381) 82 44 88 
(10) 64 59 11 
(228) 14-1 

(4Q) 78 34 S5 

Renault 
• Nestta 

ENI 

BAT ImfcMries 

Vaba 

BASF 

Eiectrtctta de France 

Hoechst 

Peugeot 
. Bayer 

34 Qua! du Pont du Jour. Boulogne-Blllancourt. France (1) 46 09 15 30 

Avenue Nestle. CH-1800 Vevoy, Switzerland (021) 924 21 11 

(Ente NazlonaJe kfrocarbun) PtazzaJe Enrico Mattel 1,00144 Roma, Italy (6) 590 01 
Windsor House, 50 Victoria Street. London, SWtH ONL (071) 222 7978 

Kari-AmoW-Platz 3, Postfach X 10 51, 0-4000 Dussefdorf X, Germany (211) 4579-1 
Cari-Bosch-Strasse 38, D-6700 Ludwigshafen, Germany (621) 6 00 

2 rue Luka-Murat 75008 Paris Cod ox 08, France (1) 47 64 22 22 

Postfach 80 03 20, D-6230 Frankfurt-am-Main. Germany (ffl) 305-0 

75 avenue de la Grand Armee, 75118 Paris Codex 16, France (1) 40 66 53 81 

Bayerwerke, D-5090 Leverkusen, Germany (214) 30-1 

COE 

Elf Aquitaine 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
ABB Asea Brown Borer! 
EJecfrfcffy Council 

British Telecommunications 
Fornax! Agricola Flnanzlaria 
Thyssen 

Volvo 

Bosch (Robert) 

54 rue de la Bottle, 75006 Paris Codex 08, France 

2 Place de la Coupaie. La Defense 6, 92400 Courbevoira, France 
Imperial Chemical House, Mlllbanfc. London SW1P 3JF 

P.O.B. 8131, Zurich, Switzerland 

30 Millbank, London, SVY1 

British Telecom Centre, 81 Newgate Street, London EC1A 7AJ 

Piazza BelgkJioso 2. 20121 Milano, Italy 

Kaiser-Wllhelm-S trass© 100, D-4100 Duisburg 11. Germany 

S-405 08 Goteborg, Sweden 

Robert-fioech-Platz 1, D-7000 Stuttgart 1, Germany 

(1) 45 63 14 14 
(1) 47 44 45 46 
(071) 834 4444 

(1) 317 71 11 
(071) 235 4458 
(071)356 5000 

(2) 701903 
(0203) 52-1 
(31) 58 00 00 
(711) 81 11 

RWE AG 

• Ml 

i Genera le des Emit (Co.) 
i Total 

1 SqwMw Motoran Werke 

J Petroflna 

• UsJnoc SacDor 

j British Gas 

Hansen 

J Thomson 

Kruppstrasse 5, D-4300 Essen 1. Germany 

InstKuto National de Industrie Plaza do la Salama nca 8^8008 Madrid 
52 nw d’Anjou, 75384 Parte Codex 08, France 

5 rue Michel Ange, 75781 Paris Codex 18, France 

Pstuolring 130, Postfach 40 02 40, D-8000 Munchen 40, Germany 

52 rue de 1 'Industrie, B-1040 Bruxelles, Belgium 

Immauble Ile-de-France, 4 place de la Pyramide-Cedex 

33 92070 Parfs-La Defence 

Rlvermlll House, Grosvenor Road, London SW1X 7AE 

1 Grosvenor Place. London. SW1X 7JH 

173 Boulevard Haussmann. 75379 Paris Cedex 08, France 

(201) 185-1 
(1) 401 40 04 
(1) 42 66 81 50 

(1) 47 43 to 00 
(89) 3895-1 

(2) 233 91 11 

(1) 49 00 60 10 
(071) 821 1444 
(071) 246 1245 
(1) 45 63 12 12 

1 Electrolux 

I OIAG AG 

; Deutschsn Bundesbahn 
j Rnhriuhla 
| CBM-Gelgy 
f Mannasmann 
t Montedison 

S Ford Werke 
| Csriatour 

t Grand Metropolitan 

Luxbacken 1, Lilia Esstngen, S-10545 Stockholm, Sweden 

Kantgasse 1. A-1015 Wien, Austria 

Friedrich Ebert-Anlage 43-45, D-8000 Frankfurt-am-Main 11, Germany 
Relllnghauaer Strasse 1, Postfach 10 32 62, D-4300 Essen 1 Germany 
CH-4002 BASLE Switzerland 

Postfach 5501. Mannesmannufer 2. D-4000 Dussetdort 1. Germany 

Foro Buonaparte 31. 20121 MILANO. Italy 

Ottoplatz 2, D-5000 Kotn 21, Germany 

5 avenue du Long Rayage, 91005 Liases. Essones BP 147 91005 

Evry Cedex. France 

11-12 Hanover Square, London, W1A 1DP 

(8) 738 60 00 
(222) 723 B21 
(69) 2651 
£201) 177-38 30 
(61) 36 11 11 
(211) 820 0 
(2) 83331 
(221) 82S-1 

(7) to 88 98 52 
(071) 628 7488 

I Ford Motor Company UK 

C General Electric Company 

H Opel (Adam) 

jl Sotashury (J) 

Safnt-Gobaln (Co. da) SA 
p British Aerospace 
f BTR 

r. lintel Ui,iLii> 

U NOTW tljuiv 

[> Maria and Spencer 

1! Michelle 

Eagle Way, Brentwood, CM 13 3SW 

I Stanhope Gate, London, W1A 1EH 

Bahnhofplatz 1. D-6090 Russelsheim, Germany 

Stamford House, Stamford Street London SE1 SUL 

Les Mlroirs, F- 92400 Courbevoie. France 

II Strand. London WC2N 5JT 

Sllvertown House. Vincent Square, London SW1P 2PL 

Bygdoy Alla 2, PO Box 2584, N-02Q3 Oslo 2. Norway 

Michael House, 37-67 Baker Street London W1A 1DN 

12, Cours Sabkm Clermont-Ferrand (Puy-de-Oome) France 

(0277) 253 000 
(071)493 8484 
(8142)661 
(07 1) B2t 6000 

(1) 47 62 30 00 
(071) 830 1020 
(071) 634 3846 

(2) 43 21 00 
(071) 935 4422 

73 92 41 95 

; MetengeaeBechaR Reutsrweg 14, P.O. Box 101501 D-6000 Frankfurt am Main 1, Germany (68) 159-0 

Societal Qener ala de BalglqueRuQ Royalo X. B -1000 Bruxelles. Belgium (2) 507 02 11 

; Pechlney 23. rue Balzac, 75008 Paris. France (1) 45 61 61 61 

MAN Ungererstrassfl 69. Postlgach 40 13 47, D-8000 Munich 40. Germany (89) 3 X 960 

Kropp. Fried P.O. Bax 10 22 52. 0-4300 Essen 1. Germany (201) 1681 
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Waiting In the mad, mad world are employers suffering from a variety of neurotic disorders 

ORGANISATIONAL MANIAS 


Symptoms of madness 

Corinna Bold helps you to recognise sane employers 


SIGHT AT the start, let's be 
clear about one thing - waiting 
for you in the mad, mad world 
outside the relatively sane 
cloisters of your university or 
polytechnic is a host of 
employers suffering from a 
variety of neurotic disorders. 

Your task will be to identify 
them and, if possible, to avoid 

thfifm- 

Fortunately, there are ways 
of detecting organisational 
mania or, for that matter, 
maniacs. Drs Manfred Kets de 
Vries and Danny Stiller pub- 
lished a guide* some years ago, 
and their findings still hold 
true today. Although they 
teach management in interna- 
tional business schools, both 
have deep interests in psycho- 
analysis. 

It will no doubt come as a' 
relief to know that the two 
authors have not so far discov- 
ered any employers beset by 
psychosis. On the other hand, 
their studies revealed that 
organisational neuroses are so 
widespread that there is little 
chance of finding a fully sane 
employer. 

Provided the collective 
mama consists of a mixture of 
highly varied neuroses spread 
among individual managers, 
there seems no reason why the 
accumulated insanity should 
not add up to success. 

It is when power is held by a 
single nutcase, or by a caucus 
of executives in the same men- 
tal mould, that prospective 
employees have to beware. The 
authors have pinpointed five 
types which are easily recog- 
nisable. 

■ The “paranoid'' organisation 
is usually run by a clique of 
executives convinced that 
everyone is out to get them. 
They tend to hoard power at 
the top by instituting systems 
of vigilance and control over 
subordinates. They distrust 
each other and have a deep 


suspicion of their underlings. 
They are even more distrustful 
of outsiders, and work well 
together to see that their com- 
pany detects and counters sus- 
picious moves not just by com- 
petitors. but by customers. 

■ Detailed controls over staff, 
and minutely specified plan- 
ning, are the marks of “com- 
pulsive" organisations, which 
are obsessed with ruling out all 
possibilities of surprise. The 
powers and rewards of employ- 
ees are determined by the posi- 
tion in the pecking order, and 
their actions are strictly con- 
trolled. These organisations 


perform well so long as the 
market remains the same. 
However, because they stifle 
initiative they could be caught 
out by the emergence of new 
technology in their sphere of 
operation. 

■ The “depressive" organisa- 
tion is likely to be hit even 
more by change, because its 
executives have surrendered 
their initiative to the company 
system. Precedent is their rul- 
ing passion, and they label as 
stupid any suggestion of 
improving efficiency in the 
operating procedures. What 
ingenuity the executives pos- 


sess is devoted largely to politi- 
cal machination. Governmen- 
tal and other bureaucracies 
which do not have to please 
customers are prime examples. 
■ The top management in 
“schizoid” organisations stands 
aloof from the everyday run- 
ning of affairs. The result Is 
the development of a second 
tier of executives who compete 
with each other to catch the 
ear of the chiefs. Because the 
political " ascendancy often 
swaps hands, there are likely 
to be sudden changes of direc- 
tion which prevent any consist- 
ent development 


■ “Dramatic” concerns are 
ruled by an all-powerful chief, 
frequently an entrepreneur, 
who is not only decisive bat 
can do no wrong. Because 
executives axe chosen for then- 
ability to answer "yes” at all 
times, middle management 
does not bother, to pass 
upwards any developments 
which might interrupt the 
boss’s flair for business. Its 
duties are to act instantly on 
derisions banded down, and to 
be a cheerleader -for the bold, 
expansive and charismatic 
chief When the chief eventu- 
ally succumbs to hiqnan frail- 
ties, the organisation’s domi- 
nant mania is likely to change 
to the depressive variety over- 
night i 

It does not require much 
research to identify these five 
types of neurotic organisation 
in our society. On no account 
should you be tempted to join 
them with the idea that it 
might be a challenge trying to 
sort them out and set them on 
a saner path. “Rational solu- 
tions work only with rational 
people,” the researchers print 
out, and neurotics are not 
rati o nal . 

Bearing in mind that all of 
us are a little mad, the best 
idea is to search out an organi- 
sation with a management 
structure that suggests a bal- 
anced mix of daftness. Cer- 
tainly, such a concern is most 
likely to provide the necessary 
stimulation and challenge- 
every reasonably normal indi- 
vidual requires. 

Whatever your final choice, 
it may be some consolation to 
know that, after six months, 
almost every employee comes 
round to believing that man- 
agement is as nutty as a fruit- 
cake. 

* The Neurotic Organisation. 
Jossey -Bass Publishers, 1984. 
£19.95. 


PAY NEGOTIATION 


Package your skills to suit your case 

Although companies claim starting salaries are set in stone, John Thornhill picks out the exceptions 


NEARLY all companies say 
their graduate starting salaries 
are set in stone. In many cases 
they are not, but it might well 
take a good deal of effort to 
chisel out a better deal. 

For most students, however, 
starting salaries do not seem to 
be the vital fhetor in deriding 
on a future career and they 
may not mind the odd hundred 
pounds here or there. After all 
almost any salary sounds good 
after struggling through col- 
lege on a measly student grant. 

A survey by Aisec, the Inter- 
national student organisation, 
showed that pay was not high 
on the list of priorities for UK 
students, ranking behind such 

factors as the. wwmhigftilriPSS 

of work, opportunities for pro- 
motion ana training, and job 
satisfaction. 

But for some graduates pay 
does matter a great deal. Many 
rider students, for example, 
who may have worked before 
obtaining their degree resent 
being lumped together with 
other younger entrants who 
have no work experience. How 
should they go about arguing 
for a higher starting salary? 

It often boils down to how 
you package your abilities and 


work experience it will help 
your cause if you can link the 
knowledge and skills you have 
gained to the particular job for 
which yon have been selected. 

A couple of months labour- 
ing as a shelf-filler at the local 
off-licence may not be the most 
powerful experience to justify 
higher pay. But a year spent 
working abroad and improving 
your language skills may bol- 
ster your case. The secret is 
always to make the work expe- 
rience appear as relevant and 
useful as possible to the 
employer. 

Similarly, those with post- 
graduate qualifications will be 
in a stronger position to ha gg ia 
for higher pay if they can sug- 
gest how their additional skills 
may enhance their usefulness. 
But someone who has spent 
seven years completing a doc- 
torate on pewter manufactur- 
ing in 14th Century Bohemia 
can probably not expect their 
qualification to carry as much 
weight as a post-graduate 
degree in aeronautical engi- 
neering' when, applying to Brit- 
ish Aerospace. 

Professional qualifications 
are another obvious advantage. 
For example, one drinks corn- 


had successfully argued for a 
higher starting salary this year 
because she had an additional 
qualification tram the Institute 
of Personnel Management 
which would be of use in the 
job she was going to do. 

Another tactic that can be 
adopted once a job offer is 
secure is to let the potential 
employer know that you are 
considering offers from rival 
employers. It helps, of course, 
if this Is true. Many employers 
become quite irrationally pos- 
sessive of candidates to whom 
they have made offers, espe- 
cially if they know a competi- 
tor down the road might 
seduce them away. 

Bat it would be senseless to 
press the pay issue to the point 
of souring a .company’s atti- 
tude before you even start 
working for item. A better tac- 
tic would be to register yonr 
dlsappointment but make sure 
that your work for them dem- 
onstrates your greater matu- 
rity/knowledge/skill and justi- 
fies a higher reward. 

Many companies stress that 
although they offer rigid 
starting salaries they are far 
more flexible about pay later 
on and take ncrom-it nF unwi. 
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Searching inquiry 

Johi^ Ttiomhil} on how to create your own chances 


IT IS estrange fict of life that 
n^»y of the best jobs are never 
advertised,' especially m some 
of the more exftfeand interest- 
ing fields. If you stop to tfimk 
abbutit, wbendid you last see ' 
an advertisement JBar a trainee 
nriTliona ire or gu-go dancer? 

Smaller companies in partic- 
ular, often cannot afford the 
time and expense to stags pre- 
sentations to >80 tcnirorsities 
and polytechnics and therefore 

fill their vacancies through 
informal netraxks of contacts 
and reonmfnfindatkms. But it is 
often in these smaller compa- 
nies that many .of the more 
interesting opportunities lie. 

Stoall pnhfeMng companies, 
design agencies, management 
consultancies and pressure 
groups can offer for more var- 
ied and interesting careers 
than their tagger competitors 
bat many do -not have the 
resources .to spread their 
recruitment net wide. 

Meanwhile, some larger 
organisations- have; the oppo- 
site problem; a surfeit of appli- 
cations. The BBC is flooded 
with thousands of applications 
for a handful of trainee produc- 
tion jobs. Bat there are many 
other points of entry to the 
BBC, few of which are known 
to the outsider and which the 
thundering herd avoid. 

The only way to find out 
about these jobs is to become 
an insider and to tap these net- 
works. This is often difficult to 
do bat the effort invariably 
produces results. 

The primary need is to know 
what yon want and be deter- 


mined to achieve, it. If your 
. heart is set on going into pub- 
lishing then it is surely possi- 
ble to do so and no-one shonid 
discourage you from trying. 
Bat there are: many snail pub- 
■ lishing companies which are 
difficult to find out about and 
it might require a lot- of effort 
40ld hpflrfor}|B *0 , 

Creating your own chances 
in . the careers market whl be 
greatly helped if you have a 
plan of action. It may go some- 
thing Wire this- 

■‘First, identify target compa- 
nies and individuals. If you 
want to go Into publishing 
then find the addresses of as 
many co mp anies in the field 
you are Interested in and note 
the names of individuals in 
those organisations. Careers 
offices will be a valuable first 
port of call while public or spe- 
cialist libraries may well con- 
tain more detailed information. 

■ Second, find out all you can 
about those organisations. 
Careers offices axe often useful 
and can provide published 
information about companies 
as well as their own Kteratnre. 
If you are lucky the careers 
service files may also contain 
the names of people from your 
college who have gone to work 
for these companies, how an 
offer was made to tham aTt ^ 
their views on their jobs. Call 
these people for advice. At 
best, they may be able to tell 
you about a vacancy; at least 
they should be able to offer 
practical advice on what steps 
you can take, 

■ Third, uatog the knowledge 


you have gleaned about indi- 
viduals and companies from 
your library searches, and by 
using contacts friends and fam- 
ily have provided, write to 
everyone you think might be 
able to help. This may involve 
dozens of letters and will inevi- 
tably consume a great deal of 
time. For this reason, you 
might consider it safer to delay 
your search until after your 
finals although a few selected 
tetters earlier in the year may 
well pay dividends later. 

The letters should be dear 
and concise and should include 
a CV and your purpose in writ- 
ing. Ask if they have any suit- 
able vacancies and. if not, 
whether they expect to have 
any in the. fixture. Also ask if 
they would be prepared to see 
you anyway to discuss oppor- 
tunities in your chosen field 
and to seek their advice. 

■ Fourth, follow up these 
letters with a phone call Many 
of your letters will remain 
unanswered and subsequent 
phone calls may just receive a 
brush-off. But with enough per- 
sistence, you will almost cer- 
tainly strike it lucky some- 
where. Once you are through 
to the person concerned, 
remind them of your letter and 
ask if you can arrange a time 
to see them. Stress that you 
are not asking for a formal 
interview but just a chat to 
discuss your interests and to 
learn more about their organi- 
sation. This can be easily done 
over a sandwich at lunchtime. 

■ Fifth, prepare well for any 
meetings you may have suc- 



Some companies use informal methods of recruitment such as the public school old-boy network 


ceeded in arranging. Bead 
p yp r y tWng - yea can find QQ the 
company you are visiting «nd 
the field in which they operate. 
Bead the relevant trade jour- 
nals, if you can get hold of 
them, or general newspapers 
including, of course, the Finan- 
cial Times to find out indus- 
trial trends or recent points of 
interest Brim over with enthu- 
siasm at the meeting <md even 
if they are unable to help you 
themselves ask if they know 
anyone who can. 

■ Sixth, follow np any meet- 
ings by writing a letter thank- 
ing your contact for taking the 
time to see you, gently remind- 
ing them of anything they 
promised to do or people they 
said they would get in touch 
with, and asking them to keep 
your details on file in case any 


suitable vacancies arise in the 
future. 

This whole process may 
seem alarming. After years of 
being sheltered from the harsh- 
est winds of the market place 
in various educational estab- 
lishments, it can come as a 
great shock to have to go out 
and fight for what you want It 
can be a nasty surprise to real- 
ise that as well as being a 
warm and cuddly human being 
you are also a commodity that 
has to be packaged and mar- 
keted like any other product 

Those who want a less pre- 
carious entry into the “real” 
world should perhaps opt for a 
safer option on the annual 
“milk round" of companies 
that ply their wares on college 
campuses. But those willing to 
take a risk in the open market 


can often reap great rewards 
and land that ideal job. It will 
probably not be easy, and at 
times it will be dispiriting - 
when you receive your ninth 
rejection letter or meet with a 
total lack of interest you may 
well wish you had accepted 
that job offer from the North 
West Thames gas board - but 
the effort will almost certainly 
be worthwhile. If nothing else 
you will learn a great deal 
about how the job market 
works; and a great deal about 
yourself. 

One source of unfailing comfort 
is the American book What Col- 
our is Your Parachute? by Rich- 
ard Nelson Bolles. With 4m 
copies sold it has helped many 
people find or change jobs. Jt is 
published by Ten Speed Press. 
Price £7.95. 


Old school 
tie and all 
that . . . 

MOST PEOPLE choose a 
career and then find them- 
selves bored out of their minds. 
They loathe Monday mornings, 
hail Friday evenings, live only 
during the weekend and are 
dead five days a week. It's no 
way to exist. 

The problem is, of course, 
that those really interesting 
jobs - the ones that are so 
good you don't equate what 
arrives in your hank account 
each month with what you do 
during the day - are all too 
seldom advertised. 

If the world was a fair place 
jobs would be awarded accord- 
ing to qualifications, and 
advancement would be depen- 
dent upon talent and ability. 

But being fair costs money. 
A company wanting to cast a 
wide net in an effort to provide 
equal opportunities for gradu- 
ates from all colleges and uni- 
versities, soon finds that meri- 
tocracy does not come cheap. 
The cost of processing the 
thousands of applications that 
the BBC or British Airways 
receives is beyond the means 
of most companies. It is also a 
waste of resources if the organ- 
isation has only a couple of 
vacancies. Quite simply, a fair 
proportion of personnel manag- 
ers - and particularly those in 
desirable sectors - decide it is 
simply not cost effective to 
advertise. 

Instead, they use more infor- 
mal methods of recruitment. 
Much Of this informal job-fill- 
ing is through what the author 
Tim Heald has defined as net- 
works. 

In the UK, the most notori- 
ous network, is, of course, the 


public school old-boy network. 
However, there are plenty of 
other networks offering the 
possibility of advancement. 
These range from the officers 
and non-commissioned officers 
of the Scots Guards to former 
inmates of Wormwood Scrubs; 
from the extensive but exclu- 
sive coterie of feminist histori- 
ans to the Oxbridge Mafia. 

For those looking from the 
outside, such networks can 
appear exclusive and intimidat- 
ing. Nevertheless, it is not as 
impossible to penetrate them 
as might be thought Indeed, it 
is quite possible to create your 
own network of contacts- 

At its worst, the creation of 
such private networks by stu- 
dents is known campus-wide as 
hacking. The hack is a com- 
mon enough sight: putative 
journalists spend their time 
running student publications 
and interviewing famous Fleet 
Street editors who might find 
them a job later; potential 
management consultants use 
their term times to visit facto- 
ries with the Industrial Society 
and their holidays to do vaca- 
tion work with leading busi- 
nesses; and aspiring actors and 
directors put on three plays a 
term and visit the Edinburgh 
Festival to meet the right peo- 
ple. 

We've all sneered at them. 
But once the sick bags hare 
been put to one side, it must be 
admitted that hacking can be 
an extremely effective method 
of entering attractive careers 
with few opportunities and an 
excess supply of candidates. 

When you meet contacts, 
Tim Heald in his book Net- 
works* gives five cardinal 
rules; be useful, don't be bor- 
ing, listen, ask questions and 
don't make assumptions. 

* Networks by Tim Heald. Lon- 
don, 19S3. 

Paul Abrahams 
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GENISTA McIntosh has 
managed to find: something 
that many people would like 
- a job that is interesting, 
glamorous and never dnIL 

Since Mart*, she has worked 
as an associate producer for 
the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany at the Barbican in Lon- 
don. 

Her tertiary training was not 
in the area of arte administra- 
tion. That was possible^ says - 
Ms McIntosh, because she 
made her way through the 
ranks at a time wfafen the pros- 
pects of a satisfying job were 
much- brighter - for- aspiring 
graduates, : - - ‘ 

“The differ ence as that peo- 
ple at university- 20 years ago 
never had to think there. would 
not.be a job for them." ; -, 

Consequently , . there was 
much less of a Vocational 
thrust. “Now they have- a 
keener sense of , having to 
direct themselves to a. voca- 
tion." 

Students now must find 
wa ys to combine pure subjects 

with the.learnmr of shills. 
“People don’t have the luxury 
to pick and choose as we did.” 

Ms Mdhtosh^stikhed philoso- 
phy and sociology at the Uni- 
versity of York with no partic- 
ular career , in mind. With her 
degree in hand, she decided to 
study for a diploma of educa- 
tion but packed it in after a 
term. 

At first, she did not use hex 
degree to help her find a job. 
Nor did she seek a particular 
vocation or reahseqiitte where 
her ambitions lay.' 

Her first job was working for 
the York festival Later she 
tried to adapt her studies, to a 
career in publishing, hut after 
two years decided the theatre 
was where she wanted to be. . 

Subjects such as phflos<g>hy 
and sociology had not provided 
a v ocational base for Mb McIn- 
tosh, so she started at the hot- ' 
tom wor k ing .as a. secretary at 
a theatrical agency. 

She quickly learned the 
mechanics of the trade and 
hpramp accustomed to working 
with actors. •- 

During those two years site 
finally decided on the job she 
wanted - the casting director 
of the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany. 


PROFILE: Genista McIntosh 

Sheer bravado 
paid off 

A woman in theatre management 



Genista McIntosh: acquired her skills In situ 


Coincidentally, the position 
was advertised, and out of 
“sheer bravado” Ms McIntosh 
applied. Apparently the 
recruiter - nowadays it would 
be a panel - did not think her 
application was so very outra- 


geous and her bravado paid off 
. Ms McIntosh was required to 
acquire her skills m situ. In a 
most un-modern way she 
developed her management 
girfTU by organic rather than 
inventive principles, inductive 


rather than deductive. 

That was hack in the days 
when vocational management 
had not got off the ground. 
Now there are relevent arts 
management courses (see Sec- 
tion 2: the A-Z of career oppor- 
tunities) at many universities 
and masses of people with 
those qualifications are coming 
on to a narrowing market 
where government ftmrting Is 
shrinking 

The curtains are soon to 
dose on Ms McIntosh’s career 
at the BSC. This mouth she 
.takes up an appointment as 
executive director of the Royal 
National Theatre, and will 
work under Richard Eyre, the 
director of the theatre. Her 
move coincides with the do- 
sure of the RSC theatres at the 
Barbican until next year. 

Ms McIntosh is the most 
senior woman in theatre man- 
agement in the UK She is not 
unaware of her responsibilities 
to women; “I feel one must 
accept that to be a woman in a 
position of responsibility, one 
must encourage and make way 
for women." 

However, some women may 
be let down by their own fail- 
ure to aspire, she said - like 
many successful people, Ms 
McIntosh puts store in people 
recognising opportunities 
when they arise. 

Her new duties will indude 
responsibility for and oversee- 
ing of formal management a n d 
finance; and fund-raising 
inclu ding entering and publish- 
ing, marketing and press rela- 
tions, touring, research and so 
on. 

Her agenda will include sev- 
eral meetings a day. However, 
the nub of the job will be pro- 
duction and deciding on the 
repertoire, as well as the man- 
agement of people in a volatile 
environment The turnover is 
in the vicinity erf £20m. 

Little wonder Ms McIntosh is 
never bored with her work. 
She seems to thrive on her con- 
tact with actors and the many 
other creative people in the 
theatre and - perhaps most 
pleasantly - she has the 
opportunity to see a lot of thea- 
tre. 

Marian Edmunds 


PROFILE: Tony Galvin 


Proof that there is life after football 

Marian Edinunds meets a footballer preparing for a career in leisure management 


SWINDON TOWN winger Tray 
Galvin is proof that there is We 
after football And, equally 
important, that a career in 
sport is not a dead-end. 

He is now preparing for a 
career in leisure management 
where he will be able to apply* 
his football experience and bis 
academic qnatifi cations. • 

Mr Galvin did not feel ready 
to decided ari.a career whe n he 
ffnishfid school^ and university 
se emed .a good means of ppat- 

pnntng that decision. _ . 

Influenced hj^ a school tri p to 
the Soviet Uj&bo, Ifc .Garrtn 
took up Rusalan sfafl fes at H ull 

HtaatnM^^ andpoK- 

tics. . - : 

He bad played cricket for 
Yaikslnro^ Mdboanwfc *g*5**; 
haTi at school and university 
leroL and .was approwdted to 
t^forthsnan-tefflUte dub at 


_ This provided a level of foot- 
bafl not Ear remo ved -from the 
standards <rf the Fourth DM- 
skm. lt also provided Mr Gal- 
vin with a little spending 
money with which to supple- 
ment a university grant - and 
meant that, unlike many stu- 
dents, he did not need an over- 
draft. 

Various talent-spotters were 
watching his game, among 
them Tottenham' Hotspur at a 
time when the dob was in the 
coranif division. 

After Tte completed his 
studies, Spurs signed up Mr 
Galvin, one of the first players 
to be plucked from non-league 
ranks , to a dub hi a high. divi- 
sion. It also enabled him to 
again postpone his decision on 
a “proper job”. - : 

Nevertheless, he believes 
t here are plenty of advantages 
in what he did do. Mr Galvin 
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Tony Galvin 

moving to Sheffield Wednes- 
day. He has visited various 
eastern European countries, 
Japan, Australia and Hong 


caps for Ireland, and played in 
the 1988 World Cup. 

At Sheffield he started an 
MA in leisure management, 
continuing after his move to 
Swindon where he joined man- 
ager Osvaldo Ardfles, who had 
earned his respect as a team- 
mate at Tottenham Hotspur. 
This season is Mr Galvin’s last, 
and during it he must complete 
a dissertation for his degree. 
The course included financing, 
marketing and resource man. 
agement with a leisure bia s 

He attributes Ids success to 
bis w illing n e ss to work hard 
rather than intelligence or any 
particularly talent 

Mr Galvin regards himself as 
quite fortunate that he can 
look forward to a second career 
after football, although he 
speculates that potential 
employees might be dismissive 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

Perseverance breeds heartache 

Joanna Olsen describes the frustrations of looking for a non-traditional job 

IF WHAT you are looking for 
is a non-traditional job, then 
the traditional milk round is 
absolutely not for you- 1 ought 
to know. I have been job-hunt- 
ing for three months without 
success. 

I am determined to find a job 
as a- researcher for television 
documentaries, and there are 
many other people who would 
like to do that too. 

Like many other “alterna- 
tive” jobs that demand creativ- 
ity and self-expression there is 
no direct career path to follow. 

Learning to promote myself 
and refusing to compromise in 
spite of the hiccups requires 
stamina. However, it is possi- 
ble to make things happen by 
foking the initiative. 

There is the old chirfep n- onri - 
egg syndrome of “no work 
means no experience and no 
experience means no work”. It 
has shown me how important 
work experience has become. 

Companies may seem daunting 
from the outside, but inside 
everyone is generally over- 
worked and happy to have 
some bright young spark come 
in and help them. I have done 
several unpaid placements 
which have forced me to wait- 
ress in the evenings. Neverthe- 
less, the pay-off is substantial 
Although I am by no means a 
professional I am better 
equipped than someone who 
has only enthusiasm to recom- 
mend them. 

After a boring day doing a 
summer job in a bookshop in 
Detroit, where my parents live, 

I decided never to waste my 
holiday again. Instead, I tele- 
phoned the local television sta- 
tions asking about their train- 
ing schemes and then wrote off 
applications. I was accepted as 
an unpaid apprentice to the 
producers at PBS. the presti- 
gious American Public Broad- 
casting system. This has 
proved to be invaluable experi- 
ence and the deriding factor 
whether or not employers have 
taken an interest in me. I had 
the advantage of living in 
Detroit so the practical side 
was easy to arrange. However, 
similar schemes also exist in 
the UK for young people who 
want to try out different pro- 
fessions. It is a route worth 
exploring. 

During my spare time in the 
US I also volunteered at a local 
cable station. This gave me the 
chance to get hands-on techni- 
cal experience in camera work 
and lighting. 

Targeting potential employ- 
ers has been an obstacle course 
in itself. Personal contacts are 
fruitful. While they rarely get 
you a job they do allow you to 
get your foot in the door. After 
that it is up to you to present 
your credentials. 

The Careers Advice Service 
at the London School of Eco- 
nomics where 1 studied inter- 
national relations was next to 
useless for my field. Instead, I 
went to the Central London 
Reference Library for informa- 
tion on- independent produc- 
tion companies. 1 waded 
through an Index of producers, 
looking for company profiles 
which suited my interests. 

Once I had a list of 40 poten- 



Joanna Olsen: determined to And a Job as a researcher for television documentaries 




to 20. That way I found out 
exactly who to write to. Get- 
ting the CV to the relevant 
company and the correct per- 
son is half the battle. 

Promoting myself has been a 
definite learning process. The 
art of writing a clear CV and 
an inspiring covering letter 
takes time and patience. A 
good trick is to print the CV on 
coloured paper so that you 
immediately stand out visually 
from the crowd. Following up 
letters with telephone calls or 
impromptu visits is also essen- 
tial The job hunt seems to be a 
test of my endurance to see if I 
am keen enough to deserve a 
break. 

The major obstacle is always 
getting past the secretary. It 
has been a soul-destroying 
task; like the time 2 was curtly 
told not to bother calling 
again. The usual response is a 
bland assurance that my 
details are on file. I can just 
imagine them lying in the bin! 

Out of the 20 companies I 
contacted two have invited me 
for interviews and would like 
to work with me. Unfortu- 
nately, that will be only when 
they gain the financial hacking 
for their projects. In the mean- 
time, I must keep my nerve. 

I have uncovered new com- 
panies to badger and I must 
maintain the pressure on the . 
previous ones. Until I get my 
first break there are many pro- 
jects on which I can be work- 
ing. For example, placements, 
freelance articles, developing 

nmnwimmii CnmoAHA 


are unemployed is someone 
who is not motivated. 

Finally, I must continue to 
monitor the press for opportu- 
nities. Despite the massive 
response usually drawn to 
advertised jobs X have been 
short-listed for one. This has 
given me some encouragement 
to continue answering them. 


In the end finals are just the 
prelude to something alto- 
gether bigger. Deciding where 
to orient yourself takes initia- 
tive, creativity and hard work. 
This holds true for all “alterna- 
tive" jobs. Fortunately, the div- 
idends of a fulfilling career jus- 
tify the determination and 
heartache. 


YOU HAVE THE 

QUESTIONS ! 

WE HAVE THE 

ANSWER. 


ENGINEERING DESIGN 
AS A CAREER 

IS dearly described in this new 
booklet intended for Students. 
Parents, Teachers, and Training 
Officers concerned with 
designing as a career. All the 
facets of design are induded in an 
easily understood form. 
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THE NORTH 


The action is 
moving up-country 

The northwards trickle has swollen, writes Ian Hamilton Fazey 


AN INTERESTING change 
occurred this year in the com- 
position of students taking up 
places a t the University of Man- 
chester Institute of Science and 
Technology (Umist): there was 
a 30 per cent leap in the propor- 
tion coming from London and 
the southeast 

Previously, only a fifth of 
Umist's students were south- 
erners. but if the change con- 
tinues they will soon comprise 
more than a quarter of the stu- 
dent body. 

With other universities and 
colleges in the north also 
reporting increases in applica- 
tions from southerners, there 
will almost certainly be a 
knock-on effect in graduate 
employment markets during 
the 1990s. 

Northern employers have 
long faced problems in getting 
enough graduates. The buoyant 
economy of London and the 
south-east has been a magnet, 
with a combination of labour 
shortages and highly paid jobs 
for q ualifie d people at an early 
age. 

The north, with its image to 
many of depression and high 
unemployment, and its struggle 
to achieve industrial recon- 
struction, has had difficulty in 
competing. At the same time, 
many northern graduates have 
felt they had to go to London 
for real career advancement - 
and there was some justifica- 
tion for this during the early 
and mid-1980s. 

Graduates willing to work in 
the north have usually shared 
one of two characteristics: 
either they were horn in the 
north, or they went to univer- 
sity or polytechnic there. 

Both groups know the differ- 
ence between image and real- 
ity. Many of those with experi- 
ence of the less attractive 
aspects of London life - such 
as commuting, the ififfimities 
faced by first-time house buyers 
and the financial straitjacket of 
high interest rates combined 
with large mortgages - do not 
want to work there. 

But it’s not just negative fac- 
tors which are at work. 

Professor Harold Hankins, 
Umist’s principal, says of the 
surge in southern applicants: 
“The word seems to be spread- 
ing that Manchester offers a 
good social life at bait the cost 
of London, plus easy access to 
pl easant countryside and sev- 
eral national paries.” 

Manchester probably scores 
with Londoners over other 
northern cities because of its 
size. With a conurbation of 2£m 
people, it supports a large and 
lively city centre. 

However, Liverpool, at the 
heart of the L5m-strcmg Mer- 
seyside conurbation, is simi- 
larly a 24-hour city; mid Leeds, 
althn ngti it shuts up shop ear- 
lier, is still large enough to sup- 
port an increasingly flourishing 


arts scene. 

Another message is also 
becoming dear: northern Indus- 
try and commerce has recon- 
structed itself and there are 
substantial opportunities for 
young, qualified people. 

The present downturn in the 
south has not been mirrored in 
the north, especially in the MB2 
corridor between the M6 and 
the Al in the counties of 
Greater Manchester and West 
Yorkshire. Successive quarterly 
surveys by chambers of com- 
merce have indicated an emer- 
gent, transpen nine regional 
economy, with thousands of 
successful companies. 

Because this market is big 
enough for them to trade sub- 
stantially among themselves, 
only the larger companies, with 
significant proportions of busi- 
ness in southern markets, have 
been fading the draught. 

Another change is also under 
way: there is a substantial 
movement back to closer links 
between industry and the uni- 
versities, polytechnics and col- 


Professor Hankins says that 
many institutions lost their 
way in the 1960s and 1970s 
because, while successive gov- 
ernments pressed them to push 
up numbers of student places 
so as to widen access, there was 
only enough money to expand 
arts and humanities places, 
which are cheaper than those 
for the sciences. 

This dimin ution of direct rel- 
evance to industrial needs did 
not help links between industry 
and education. Faced with a 
harsher economic dimate, and 
having to foster relevance in 
order to sell their services and 
earn their keep, the universi- 
ties, polytechnics and colleges 
have been changing. 

Several leading companies, 
based in the north but operat- 
ing nfltinruiny or wider, have 
endowed chairs or ftrnded 
important facilities. Amec, the 
construction company, and 
British Nuclear Fuels are exam- 
ples. They have respectively 
ensured the academic develop- 
ment of project management 
and chemical engineering at 
Unrist 

There are many other such 
benefactors, both at Umist and 
elsewhere: Such links also guar- - 
antee student placements for 
industrial experience, and these 
in turn are likely to lead to jobs 
after graduation. This will 
almost certainly have an 
increasing impact on graduate 
recruitment 

Professor Roland Smith, 
chairman of British Aerospace, 
says that industry is also faring 
up to a fundamental question. 
“Are we using our graduates 
properly? There have been 
antagonisms in the past 
between what we wanted and 
what they had to offer, “ he 


The moral for jot 
graduates is probably to 
for companies which are devel- 
oping better links with univer- 
sities. These are more likely to 
know what they want and 
understand how to match what 
graduates can offer as well as 
offering long-term training and 
career development 

The north has plenty. The 
long established but reorgan- 
ised Simon Engineering, which 
is based in Stockport but has a 
national and international 
spread of business, is typical of 
the new outlook. 

The north is not all about big 
companies. Both Manchester 
and Leeds, for example, are 
chara cterised by a wide spread 
of quoted companies in ten 
main sectors. These are general 
industrial, building, engineer- 
ing, textiles, food, : electricals, 
chemicals, retail, leisure and 
property. 

However, the 230 or so listed 
companies headquartered in 
the north as a whole are only 
the tip of the industrial and 
c omme rcial iceberg. The Man- 
chester-based Henry Cooke 
financial services -group esti- 
mates there are ten times more 
privately owned businesses, 
most of them medium-sized, 
mainly along the M62. 

Many are old-established fam- 
ily businesses which have sur- 
vived the reconstruction of 
northern industry by changing 
well for the better, but others 
are new and growing. Most 
report continuing difficulties in 
finding managerial and profes- 
sional staff when surveyed each 
quarter by their local chamber 
af commerce. 

(Chamber research, depart- 
ments are likely to be -good 
sources of information about 
who job-seekers might write to 
outside the obvious, bjg^oimpa- 
nies.) ■ W 

At the same time, the finance 
and professional services sector 
has grown considerably in Man- 
chester and Leeds, making the 
north self-sufficient in these 
flplris as far as industry and 
commerce Is concerned. 

As Mr Peter Fdlkman, a Man- 
chester venture capitalist sees 
it this is a form of regional 
Import substitution, pulling 
work north that was previously 
done in London. The trend is 
growing fast 

A trickle of professionals 
leaving London for the north 
has swollen into a stream in 
the last couple of years, while 
going to London for experience 
is no longer seen as a necessary 
career stop for people who start 
In the north. 

Study of the north’s changing 
economic structure, as chroni- 
cled year by year in the FT 
through its regional surveys 
programme and news coverage, 
will reward any job-seeking 
undergraduate making the 
effort 


WALES 


Too small a pond for 
many would-be big fish 

The country labours with its image, writes Anthony Moreton 


THE problem for job hunters 
in Wales is the small number 
of big employers in the coun- 
try. For every company such 
as AB Electronics, the steel 
concern ASW, BP Chemicals or 
British Steel that employs in 
thousands, there are thousands 
that employ in tens. 

The larger companies take 
on large numbers of graduates 
each year. Mr Edwin Merrette, 
managing director of AB Elec- 
tronics, based 15 miles north of 
Cardiff, says: "We undertake a 
survey of our operations to see 
what our needs will be over 
the next three to four years 
and our graduate recruitment 
programme evolves out of that 
study. 

“This year we have taken on 
about 20 graduates and they 
will spend two years going 
through various companies 
and functions within the 
group. They also get a chance 
to work in our plants in either 
West Germany or Austria. 
Each has a “base" company to 
which he or she is allocated 
and to which the trainee is 
likely to return at the end of 
the training period. 

Tf wTor they, find another 
part of the group would be of 
more value to the trainee, then 
we endeavour to fit them Into 

Graduates at AB Electronics 
join the company, which has 
some 5,200 staff around the 
worid, at between £10,500 and 
£12,500, and by ttie ageof 30 
could be in the £25.000 to 
£30,000 bracket Mr Merrette 
says the^coninanv^recriuto a 


intake, even though the pro- 
portion applying to the com- 
pany is lower. - 

Unfortunately for those seek- 
ing jobs in Wales, there are too 
few companies of the size of 
AB Electronics. Dr David Tre- 
hame, director of the careers 
advisory service at University 
College, Swansea, says the 
average salary a graduate 
might expect in the principal- 
ity on appointment is between 
£10,500 and £11,000, slightly 
mare than last year. “But the 
small local employer may not 
offer much more than £8,500, 
and there are a lot more of 
these than there are big com- 
panies. Smaller companies 
tend to take fewer people, per- 
haps just one or two, and pay 
them less, and this depresses 
what a graduate might expect, 
or hope, to get.” 

Salary levels also go down 
west of Cardiff, he says. The 
"big money” in Wales is to be 
earned within a short radius of 
the Welsh capital, with rates 
falling the further west and 
north the company is situated. 

This is a reflection of pay 
levels within Welsh industry 
as a whole, which tend to be 
much lower than elsewhere in 
southern England. A recent 
report by a management con- 
sultancy indicated that top 
executives in Wales receive the 
lowest salaries of any part of 
England and Wales. 

Even the big groups tend not 
to pay as well as companies 
outride Wales. At Cardiff- based 
ASW, a company with 3,100 
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report, but only one other 
director received just over 
£ 100 , 000 . 

By comparison, the highest- 
paid director at Control Tech- 
niques, a producer of electron- 
ic-control systems at Newtown 
in Mid Wales, which employs 
560 worldwide, received £75jOOS 
in 1989. At Hawtin. a Cardiff 
“mini conglomerate" covering 
textiles, pr o pert y and h rnlrfrng 
supplies and employing 357 in 
1988, the highest paid director 
that year received £43,000 and 
three other directors were paid 
in the range of £35,001 to 
£40,000, again according to the 
annual report 

Apart from lower salaries 
another problem facing 
employers in Wales is they find 
it more difficult than their 
counterparts elsewhere in 
southern Britain to recruit 
graduates into the country. 
This summer, NatWest bank 
took 10 graduates from Swan- 
sea university alone, and Ford 
took 13; nearly all of them will 
go to posts in England. 

“Nearly every company 
would find it difficult, even if 
they had the resources, to do 
the reverse and bring gradu- 
ates in large numbers into 
Wales,” said one industrialist. 

“We can recruit graduates 
born in Wales who want to 
return here after working in 
England or elsewhere. We can 
recruit graduates horn outside 
Wales but who have been edu- 
cated in the country. The rest 
is difficult” 

Reversing the Welsh dies 

in. 





Cardiff lawyers Edward Lewis 
and Son, for example, returned 
to the Welsh capital after 
working in ivmdnn. His firm 
has -been taking about five 
graduates a year recently, but 
it has “revised this figure 
downward in the light of 
changed conditions”. New 
graduates can expect to start 
around £20,500, reach £16,000 - 
17,000 when articled, and col- 
lect “around £40,000” by the 
time they are 30. 

Mr Roger Jfcoma 
Cooke and^pfcwright, now 
part of Lloyds Bank-owned 
Black Horse Agencies, points 
to Mike Hah, the Welsh rugger 
international and Cambridge 
blue, as a recent recruit The 


es timating they could be on at 
least £25,000 by the time they 
are around 30. 

Mr David Waterstone, who 
stepped down last month after 
six years as chief executive of 
the Welsh Development 
Agency, says the greatest prob- 
lem people have is their per- 
ception of Wales. 

“Wales is the most marvel- 
lous place in which to live and 
work. Unfortunately, too many 
people stffl think it’s all about 
coalmines and steel works. It’s 
not. If we could o nly get that 
message across then it would 
be easier to bring the very best 
people to Wales.” 

Mr Waterstone should know. 
A Scot, he has lived and 


SCOTLAND 


There are too few jobs 

James Buxton looks at why graduates cross the border 


YOU have a good chance of 
finding a satisfying job if you 
are graduating from a Scottish 
umvexsity this year. The mar- 
ket for graduates is good, and 
employers respect those who 
emerge from Scotland's eight 
imjvBr s f 'Hes . 

But the job you settle for 
may not be in Scotland. For 
many graduates this does not 
matter very much, but others 
axe disturbed that a dispropor- 
tionate number of graduates 
from Scottish universities 
move south for their first jobs. 

This partly reflects the feet 
that Scotland cannot provide 
enough satisfying jobs for all 
the graduates it produces. 

Roughly 5,000 Scottish grad- 
uates obtain jobs in the UK 
each year, according to statis- 
tics collated by Mr Douglas 
MrBaniwn of the careers ser- 
vice at Edinburgh University. 
About 3,000 of them stay in 
Scotland and 2,000 go to 
En gland. Of the 5,000, all but a 
thousand were domiciled in 
Scotland in the first place. If 
you assume most of the 
English-domiciled students 
would return to England any- 
way, about a thousand Scot- 
tish-domiciled students are 
moving south. 

Furthermore the trends 
appear to be growing: at Glas- 
gow University, the biggest in 
Scotland with nearly 10,500 
students, some 16 per cent of 
Scottish students left Scotland 
to take up thtir first jobs; in 
1988 that figure had gone up to 
33 per cent 

According to Mr McEachan's 
study, public service (mostly 
government and local govern- 
ment) took 22 per cent of Scot- 
tish graduates In 1987/88 while 


taring, 18 per cent into finan- 
cial services and 14 per cent 
into commerce. 

Not surprisingly, high per- 
centages of those going into 
government service and the 
NHS (72 per cent and 87 par 
cent) took employment in Scot- 
land. In finance the proportion 
was 75 per cent and in com- 
merce 67 per cent In marmiftin. 
taring it was only 55 par cent 

You should not read too 
much about individuals’ prefer- 
ences and decisions into these 
1987/88 statistics. But if you 
look at employment in the pri- 
vate sector you can assume 
that if you want a job in finan- 
cial services In Scotland (bank- 
ing, life assurance, fond man- 
agement etc) you should have 
a good chance of obtaining 
one. In manufacturing, your 
< 9> a n c e s are less good. 

This may reflect the fact that 
manufacturing In Scotland is 
increasingly composed of 
branch plants owned by com- 
panies outside Scotland, while 
the number of large companies 
with their headquarters in 
Scotland has been rifmlwlghwri 
by takeovers. Only a few 
branch manufacturing plants 
in Scotland offer work In 
research and development, far 
enramptej although most offer 
good jobs in production man- 
agement and other fields. 

GEC Ferranti, which 
employs about 7,000 people in 
defence electronics around 
Edinburgh, is one of the rela- 
tively few electronics compa- 
nies in Scotland which carries 
out research and development 
It normally recruits from uni- 
versities in Scotland and the 
north of England. With the 
downturn fn tho riaftmre iiulm. 


instead of the 80 to 100 
recruited in past years. 

Even if you set your sights 
on obtaining a job with a Scot- 
tish company or institution, 
don't forget that the bigger 
Scottish employers will be 
looking for recruits outside 
Scotland as well They are also 
likely to expect their employ- 
ees to work anywhere they are 
asked to go, which may be a lot 
further from Scotland than 
London. 

Graduates should consult 
toe Register of Graduate 
Employment and Training in 
Scotland, known at Rogetscot. 
In it, companies from NEC 
Semiconductors to the Bank of 
Scotland explain what types of 
graduates they want, what 
work they offer and how to 
approach them. Many smarter 
companies advertise too. 
Rogetscot can be obtained from 
your university careers ser- 
vice, whose advice and infor- 
mation you should anyway 
seek if you are looking far a 
job for next year. 

II you are able to obtain a 
job in Scotland will you be 
paid less _ than, if you went 
.companies like 
Royal Bank of Scotland pay the 
s ame s tarting salary to its new 
recruits wherever they are; the 
ezfra allowance for employees 
m London should only compen- 
“tefofthe higher cost of liv- 
ing in the capital. 

Sm aller organisations oper- 
ating only north of the border 
m&y pay less than equivalents 
m the south. But good gradu- 
ates are valuable anywhere. 
Those who obtain posts in 
Scotland may find the cost of 
living somewhat lower and the 
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THJNKAGA1N 

It’s not true the 


world’s against you 

James Abbott offers advice to the still-unemployed 

• - . . ■*, 

JET IS early December, and the dunes - “but in my expert- Another problem can be that 


festive season is last approach- 
ing. Christinas cheer l § all 
around — but for the graduate 
who left university or polytech- 
nic five m onths ago arid is Still 
without a Job. it is hard to 
raise a An that hard 
work to earn a degree, and now 
picking up the same dole 
money as IG-y ear-olds. 

A depressing scenario indeed 
- although not a very com- 
mon one in recent years, as 
companies have fallen over 
each other to grab all the grad- 
uates going. Alan CatheraH, a 
c a reer s adviser at Mgnf.hpgter 
University, reckons that by 
Christmas only about 5 percent 
of graduates are not fixed up. 

The tight labour market for 
those with degrees may have 
eased somewhat this year, hut 
demand is still strong com- 
pared to a decade ago and 
there is usually some reason, 
not- too difficult to detect by 
careers advisers, why a partic- 
ular individual is left without a 
job. 

A common problem is that 
the young person does not 
really know what he or she 
wants to do. This quandary 
te m pt s many to take off for 
Australia or other far-flung 


ence they find it more difficult 
rather than easier to decide 
what they want to do when 
they come hack", says Mr 
CatheralL 

“You’ve got to know your- 
self: know what you want out 
of Kfe,” Brian Steptoe, director 
of the University of London 
Careers Advisory Service, 
advises these jobhunters. He 
recommends graduates submit 
themselves to interrogation by 
o ne of the graduate career 
computer programs to sort out 
some of the basic questions 
(such as: Do you want to work 
with figures? On your own or 
wifhother people?) and to come 
up with broad categories of 
suitable employment 

Some unemployed graduates 
do know what they are after - 
but are trying in a very diffi- 
cult field Although in general 
there is plenty of demand for 
degrees, in some highly spe- 
cific areas — such as textile 
design for instance - appli- 
cants far outnumber vacancies 
and there are inevitably disap- 
pointments. In c ases such as 
this, careers advisers will try 
and gently steer unemployed 
graduates around to consider- 
ing less competitive options. 


graduates are hgfog too ambi- 
tious about the geographical 
areas they are prepared to con- 
sider. Ian Hodges, careers 
adviser at Exeter University, 
finds this a common difficulty, 
with many Exeter graduates 
electing to stay in the area 
because they find it attractive 
or because their girlfriends or 
boyfriends are in a lower year 
at the university - but the 
area may offer few openings 
for graduates in their field. 

For young people who have 
been applying in areas where 
there are plenty of vacancies 
but have still not had any luck, 
the answer may be simple but 
unpalatable: they do not 
appear very employable. Quiet 
individuals who have not 
undertaken many extra-curric- 
ular activities and have 
emerged from highpr education 
with a lacklustre degree do not 
appeal to many employers. 

Shyness is a common prob- 
lem, but hiding one’s light 
under a bushel, from the 
employer's ride of the inter- 
view table, can mean an 
instant mental reject slip. 
“Everyone is after the holy 
grafi of the high calibre candi- 
date - and what distinguishes 





Don’t do HI Those despairing at still befog unemployed some time after graduating could find help If they looked In the right places 


them is that they are often 
highly communicative," says 
Helen Parking who chairs the 
Association of Graduate 
Recruiters and is head of man- 
agement development at 
accountants Price Waterhouse. 

While it would be over-opti- 
mistic to expect to be able to 
change someone’s character 
overnight, careers services can 
offer some help for the shy 
interviewee. Many run semi- 


nars on self-projection, and 
dummy interviews can also 
help. 

As a guide to the unem- 
ployed graduate, Brian Steptoe 
of the University of London 
offers the following advice: 

• Monitor the vacancies in 
Current Vacancies (a joint pub- 
lication of all degree-awarding 
institutions), national and local 
press and specialist publica- 
tions such as Nature. Don’t 


check only the Sits Vac col- 
umns - watch also for news of 
business expansion where 
speculative applications might 
be welcomed. 

• Review how you are mar- 
keting yourself. Does your cur- 
riculum vitae do you justice? 
Do you project yourself well at 
interview? 

• Consider taking a job that is 
not your first option in order 
to get some work experience. 


This would show potential 
employers in your chosen field 
a degree of motivation. 

Above all, Mr Steptoe says, 
be prepared to put some time 
in to getting the right job. 
Given that it has taken three 
or four years to gain a degree 
and that a career will span as 
many decades, “it’s not illogi- 
cal to have to spend 20 or 30 
hours on career choice", he 
says. 



THE Master of Business 
Administration degree is 
becoming a prerequisite for 
good quality managers in the 
UK. 

Although • the degree is 
nowhere near as popular as in 
the US, where more than 
70JD00 MBAs graduate, num- 
bers fH the UK have -more than 
doubled, from 1400 in 1980 to 
3^40 this year. 

So what can we expect to 
ipnm at a finishing school for 
managers? 


THE MBA 


A ticket to success 

it's a big investment — but worthwhile, writes Lynne Wilson 


According to the London 
Business School prospectus, 
"The central concept of the 
p ro g r am me is that manage- 
ment can be taught as a uni- 
fied body of p«M»ntl«I manag e* 
matt which can be applied to 
any organisation." 

MBA degree represents 
ificant investment. Most 
graduates can. expect a 
starting salary of not much 
more than £27,000 and a debt 
of as much as £25,000 for full 
time students. However, 
according to David Penwar- 
den, director for external rela- 
tions, SAP School of Manage- 
ment in Oxford, they “catch up 
vmy quickly” and the degree 
is perceived as a ticket to 
financial and business success. 

One of the considerations 
for a potential student is 
whether ah MBA is ideally a 
postgraduate or post-experi- 
ence degree. In the UK, most 
students have some experi- 
ence. 

The Association of MBAs, 
the - gra d uate s * lobby group, 
says - the average age ,of 
ftili-time students is 27, with 
part-time students averaging 
32. The typical MBA is a 27- 
y ear-old male graduate with 
she years’ work experience. 
Only 20 per cm t are women. 

As Janet Dobson, informa- 
tion "fflwy at the IBS, points 
out, students can range in 
experience from the sons or 
daughters of wnmng ing direc- 
tors who have "gained their 
experience at file dinner table” 
to those who have been in the 
market for as many as 15 


experience is an important fac- 
tor in the interactive learning 
process. 

Not all schools list experi- 
ence as a prerequisite. The 
EAP School of Management 
plaiwt mote Of an gmphagjg on 
the MBA as a postgraduate 
degree, with iso of its 200 stu- 


dents starting in September 
hoping to obtain an MBA 
before entering the market 

piaf»p_ 

The course, linked as it Is to 
the EAP schools in Paris and 
Berlin, places a strong empha- 
sis on international and espe- 
cially European management 


The students themselves 
reflect this bias, with only 20 
of the postgraduate students 
coming from Britain. One of 
tiie prerequi sites of the course 
is fluency in French or Span- 
ish, so the British students 
tend to be modern language 
graduates. The experience of 


Because of the nature of the 
LBS course, where students 
work closely is anall groups. The London 


learning process 


the foreign stndents is more 
varied, reflecting the greater 
emphasis on business studies 
in European universities as 
much as a multilingual back- 
ground. 

David Penwarden has 
noticed that very few of the 
post-experience stndents have 
been sent on the course by 
their companies. “Almost all 
MBAs are self-nominating,” he 
said. “The onus is cm the indi- 
vidual to apply, hut of the 20 
students starting in Septem- 
ber, half have since obtained 
full sponsorship from their 
companies.” 

EAP had what Mr Penwar- 
den described as a “false start” 
when setting up its UK school. 
It approached management 
development specialists in a 
search for potential students, 
“but they didn’t have enoug h 
clout to pull the right people 
out of the line,” he com- 
mented. 

Is there life after an MBA? 
“Most graduates are recruited 
by strategic and management 
firms, and several have joined 
design consultants,” Janet 
Dobson said. "But, thanks 
largely to that £25,000 debt 
It’s usually five to ten years 
before they start their own 
companies.” 

A vital reference book for 
prospective stndents is the 
Association of MBA (AMBA) 
Guide to Business Schools. 
This includes all 72 of the UK 
schools as well as the top 
courses worldwide, and aims 
to give an independent per- 
spective on each. It also gives 
invaluable advice on methods 
of financing study. 

The guide does not inclnde 
in-house MBA programmes, 
such as those offered to man- 
agement staff of Coats Viyella 
or Unilever. The Association 
believes that corporate MBAs 
suit individual companies but 
may not be marketable or 
transferable. 

♦The Association of MBA’s 
Guide to Business Schools, 
edited by Dr S J Paliwoda, 
published by Penguin, £1L95, 
from AMBA, 15 Duncan Ter- 
race, London Nl 8BZ, Tele- 
phone (071)837-3375. 


JOB AVAILABILITY 


So who is interviewing whom? 

The cocky mood on campus might be a little misplaced, writes James Abbott 


ABE graduates so thin on. the 
ground that they are Worth 
their weight in gold? One 
might think so from the cocky 
mood- there has been on cam- 
pus, buoyed up by record rates 
of recruitment in recent years. 

But some careers profession- 
als, such as Brian Steptoe of 
the University of London 
Careers -Advisory Service, 
sound a note of caption. “All 
this talk of employers queue- 
ing up to recruit just anybody 
- of students interviewing 
employers - is a load of rub- 
bish," he asserts, wWmngh he 
. does concede that there are 
one ortwo tfisriphnes, such as 
electronic engineering and 
comparing, where graduates 
are instantly snapped up. 

But. for the generalist - 
such as the arts or social sci- 
ence student - Mr Steptoe 
advises that the job hunt has. 
- to be- pursued with determina- 
tion to be sure of winning a 
satisfactory post V 
■ His ■ recommendation is 
re&fl&rced by a worrying trend 
revealed infignres produced by 
the employers. The Association 


that in the first half of thi« 
year there was a 3.6 per cent 
fall in vacancies. 

That fall, though, is from a 
high starting point - and 
there is no question yet of 
another era of gloom and 
despondency for graduates 
such as was seen in the early 
1980s 

"(haduates are still into a 
pretty cheerful market - cer- 
tainly compared to other peo- 
ple coming into the jobs mar- 
ket for the first time," 
comments Brian Putt, Director 
of the Central Services Unit for 
Graduate Employment, which 
publishes a fortnightly list of 
current vacancies for gradu- 
ates. 

Mr Putt published his fat- 
testever vacancy list in Febru- 
ary 1989, and the lists stayed 
long for the following twelve 
months. But he reports that 
vacancies are now appreciably 
town, with the lists about 15 
per cent shorter than a year 
earlier. 

Those that are waiting for 
demographic factors to swell 
the lists again shouldn’t hold 
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baby boomers are now out of 
the higher education sausage 
machine, and the universities 
and polytechnics are currently 
drawing on the shrunken birth 
rolls of the 1970s. But mature 
students and minority groups 
are stepping in to fill the 
places left by the infertile mid- 
dle classes, keeping up the out- 
put of graduates. 

Today’s graduates can take 
heart from the fact that some 
areas are r unning counter to 
the general downtrend, with 
demand for graduates from the 
accountancy profession, for 
instance, up on last year. Also, 
some firms have taken strate- 
gic decisions to substitute 
graduates for school leavers in 
their trainee intake; Barclays 
Bank is one company taking 
this course. 

But in industry generally, 
adverse economic forecasts 
have led to increased caution. 
“Graduate recruitment is the 
most fickle of labour markets,” 
comments Helen Perkins of the 
Association of Graduate 
Recruiters. 

She attributes the recent 


to the economic situation, but 
also to a change in fashion. 

Over the past five years, she 
says, firms that were not tradi- 
tional graduate recruiters 
lumped on to the bandwagon 
and took on young people with 
degrees just because it was the 
“done thing” rather than to fill 
a specific need. This led to sev- 
eral jobs for graduates in small 
and medium-sized firms in 
retailing and other areas of the 
service sector. 

With the squeeze on high 
street spending, “some of those 
(firms) axe reassessing their 
needs”, reports Ms Perkins, 
with a drop in vacancies. 

Longstanding recruiters, 
though, are in many cases 
keeping a steady course 
through the present choppy 
economic waters, reckoning 
that maintaining their intake 
of intelligent trainees is the 
most sensible pohAin current 
conditions. One such blue chip 
recruiter, John Akehurst of 
Shell International, reports 
that “We tend to stick with a 
longer-term perspective - with 
the ups and downs in the econ- 
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same numbers (of graduates).” 

Shell has a policy of taking 
on technologists and training 
them appropriately for non- 
technical areas such as person- 
nel; about three quarters of the 
company’s graduate intake 
have technical degrees. 

This is bad news for the gen- 
eralist, but there are plenty of 
other employers interested in a 
nontechnical degree. A recent 
independent research study on 
attitudes to the employment of 
classics graduates casts tight 
on the sort of qualities employ- 
ers are looking for - all of 
which can be displayed by an 
arts or social science student 

In roughly this order, 
recruiters in the study sought 
academic excellence; good com- 
munication skills (written and 
verbal); numeracy; interper- 
sonal skills; leadership and 
teamwork; personality factors 
such as determination, com- 
mitment flexibility and com- 
mon sense; management skills; 
and commercial enterprise. 

“If a person has the right 
qualities,” the study con- 
cluded, “the discipline is sec- 
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TOPPING UP 


What next? 

Phillip Halliday on further training 


GRADUATES who are having 
difficulty finding the right job 
may be tempted to top-up their 
degrees with additional qualifi- 
cations. However, what may 
seem like a perfectly sensible 
course of action may not neces- 
sarily open the doors to the 
jobs market 

In 1988, according to the 
Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Sevices, 23.2 
per cent of university gradu- 
ates and 15.4 per cent of those 
graduating from polytechnics 
went on to do further study; 
either academic or full-time 
training courses. 

There are good vocational 
reasons for putting off the leap 
into a full-time job. Some 
careers demand professional 
certificates or diplomas, such 
as the Postgraduate Certificate 
of Education for teachers; or 
post-degree training can allow 
a change in job strategy. A 
career in law, for example, 
does not necessarily require a 
law degree. Many graduates 
who enter the legal professions 
have degrees in subjects other 
than law and acquire their 
knowledge through courses, 
mainly funded by law firms. 

What are the options? Fur- 
ther education is fairly easy to 
get but costs vary from the rea- 
sonably cheap - through local 
authority adult education insti- 
tutions and colleges of further 
education - to the more 
expensive post-graduate 
degrees and courses at private 
colleges. 

A good starting point is your 
local authority. Ibis will offer 
full and part-time day and 
evening education and training 
courses at low cost Many local 
authorities offer a careers ser- 
vice as well. 

Night schools are inexpen- 
sive and provide flexibility. 
The London borough of South- 
wark, for example, says that as 
a general indication of cost, a 
typical year’s non-vocational 
course would cost £36 for 2 
hours a week for 30 weeks’ 
tuition - approximately 60p 
an hour. Vocational courses 
range from 52p to 70p an hour. 
However, students who travel 
across local authority bound- 
aries may have to pay a higher 
fee unless the councils have 
reciprocal arrangements. 

A post-graduate degree may 
be seen as simply delaying the 
inevitable, but it can be part of 
planning to open previously 
closed doors, especially in aca- 
demia and the public sector. In 
Britain about one in five 
undergraduates takes up post- 
graduate study. 

However, some employers 
question the motives behind 
embarking on a further degree 
in much the same way as they 
do with mature students. The 
post-grad student runs the risk 
of being stereotyped as lacking 
career direction or motivation 
or being reluctant to face the 
real world. More importantly, 
post-grads may find themselves 
branded as over-qualified. 

The post-graduate path is an 
expensive one. Most post-grad 
funding comes from local 
authorities, government 
departments , industry or 
research councils. But g etting 
the funding is tough and it is 
getting tougher - only the 
PGCE grant is mandatory. 

The DOG Guide to Postgrad- 
uate Study, available from 
rmmr is a comure- . 


h ensi vB guide for finding the 
right degree at the right insti- 
tution. It covers general areas 
such as methods of application, 
funding and employment pros- 
pects. 

Private colleges offering 
business courses or computer 
training, for example, are 
expensive and cater mainly for 
bookings from companies. The 
private college option widens 
the range of choice at a time 
when many of the more popu- 
lar local authority-run courses 
are becoming fully booked. 

MBA courses are rapidly 
gafofog in value and popular- 
ity and are seen as one of the 
surest paths to degree 
enhancement - but they can 
be expensive. The Open Busi- 
ness School, part of the Open 
University, may be the answer 
if the price of an MBA is an 
insurmountable barrier. 

The OU offers a three-tier 
business course - Certificate 
of Management, Diploma of 
Management and MBA - with 
prices ranging from £2,000 for 
the certificate to £5,000 for the 
MBA Most students gain an 
MBA in 3 to 4 years, but can 
take up to 6 years. A prospec- 
tus for these courses can be 
obtained from the OU. 

The MBA is no longer seen 
as a glamour degree, but is 
aimed at an increasingly pro- 
fessional management sector 
in the UK. As one Open Uni- 
versity MBA student put It: 
“The CV is beginning to look 
at bit bare without an MBA.” 

The government has no offi- 
cial policy towards post-degree 
training because it is optional, 
but the Department of Educa- 
tion does encourage further 
training. The department 
advises students who feel that 
their degree is inadequate to 
“make a career choice, then 
find your specific course - it 
pays to shop around”. 

The choice seems to be 
between building on your 
degree or going to the labour 
market to get the best that you 
can. Helen Per kins , chairmqii 
of the Association of Graduate 
Recruiters, the employee body 
with a membership of 550 com- 
panies, urges caution before 
graduates take the top-up trail, 
especially to those graduates 
who are having difficulty find- 
ing their first job. 

She says well over 40 per 
cent of career opportunities are 
non-degree specific so it is 
unlikely degree discipline is 
b l oc k ing getting a job. 

“I would be worried about 
unnecessary topping-up. It may 
revive flagging spirits in the 
search for the right employ- 
ment, but a better strategy 
would be to seek careers 
advice. Our advice is find out 
why you have not got the job. 
Go back to the company after 
the interview process and ask 
the personnel manager. Most 
companies are helpful and will 
offer advice. 

"The question to put to the 
company has to be; ‘can you 
advise me about getting a job’, 
not ‘why did you reject me',” 
says Ms Perkins. 

Topping-up your degree may 
be the platform to launch into 
a career but opinions are 
divided over its value in the 
jobs market place. However, 
further education is not just a 
tool, and can still be 
approached for reasons other 
than setting work. 
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CareerChoice 



IMAGINE you are watching 
the start of a new t ele vi sion 
Series featuring an “ordinary” 
couple: a school teacher and a 
mechanic al eng ineer. Must be 
a sitcom - the husband is the 
teacher, bis wife the engineer. 
Hey, Mum. leave the dishes; sit 
down and relax. This looks 
quite good. 

A serious script might make 
it better, but perceptions of 
men and women at work, and 
public attitudes to “non-tradi- 
ti rmal " roles in society in gen- 
eral, make that a risky busi- 
ness (pace the Prime Minister). 

On the up-side, the Associa- 
tion of Graduate Careers 
Advisers is developing mate- 
rial aimed at equal opportuni- 
ties; and the committee of vice- 
chancellors lends its weight to 
“milk round" procedures 
stressing merit, not gender. A 
good deal of company recruit- 
ment literature and selection 
methods now shows a more 
acceptable approach to women. 

Of course they do. Demo- 
graphic trends indicate short- 
falls in skilled labour at all lev- 
els. including employment 
requiring further and higher 
education. Not since the Sec- 
ond World War have women 
been so plausibly wooed to 
work outside their homes. 
Companies and firms like 
Shell, Ferranti, Coopers and 
Lybrand, Unilever, 1C1 and. 
British Gas now know there is 
a need to recruit from the full 
pool of available young talent, 
not merely the male half of it 

Mr Chris Fertile, of the edu- 
cation and tr aining unit at the 
Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion headquarters in Manches- 
ter, takes a hopeful, almost 
gung-ho view of women's 
chances in today's graduate job 
market: “There is a definite 
accent - for example, in big 
retail companies and in bank- 
ing, where specialist skills are 
at a premium - on providing 
working conditions In which a 
woman might be supported 
through a career break to 
establish her young family.” 

Well and good. But only this 
s umm er (July 1990) Mr John 
MacGregor, the UK Education 
Secretary, wondered aloud why 
the proportion of women in 
computer programming and 
analysis, to take just one sup- 
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Women such as Air Europe first officer Lynne Edmonds can — and do — break sexual stereotypes. But tfs an uphill battle to reach the top 

WOMEN 


And now: jobs for the girls 


. . . But the old boys still have a depressingly strong hold on the market, writes Gay Firth 


posedly female-friendly, speci- 
alised line of work, has stayed 
at only 20 per cent since 1981- 
Between 1988 and 1988, A-level 
graded results in computing 
were gained by 1 per cent of 
male graduates but only 0.2 per 
cent of female graduates, and 
the proportion of women gain- 
ing first degrees, postgraduate 
degrees and diplomas in com- 


puting had not generally risen 
beyond 20 per cent of the total. 

This is “puzzling and disap- 
pointing,” Mr MacGregor said. 
“Why are women so under-rep- 
resented in what looks at first 
sight a very attractive indus- 
try? The world of computers 
allows for flexible working 
hours and home working.” 

But it's not that puzzling: 


old -fashioned sex stereotyping 
(too few women teachers in the 
subject, peer group and family 
pressure, computer studies 
equated with technology, 
therefore an assumed male pre- 
serve) is at least part of the 
problem. 

Notwithstanding the Sex Dis- 
crimination Act 1975 and a raft 
of other legislation applied to 


women in employment, prog- 
ress towards equal opportuni- 
ties at work remains more a 
triumph of hope than of experi- 
ence. 

Women at work present a 
ghetto pattern. “Job segrega- 
tion" is tiie polite phrase for it; 
“pink collar”, if you like. At all 
levels of employment, women 
are stQl being guided into and 


are still choosing careers tradi- 
tionally associated with “wom- 
ens work". 

Mind you, & mould-breaker 
can have her enthusiasm 
drained by a working life hand- 
icapped by canspicuousnass — 
to say nothing of endless teas- 
ing, even of the friendly «nd 
well-meaning variety , from 
male colleagues. 


jt is only xeaiistfc to point 
out that, for women, the gap 
between entering an Interest, 
tog career with positive. pits, 
pacts, and turning those pros- 
pects into reality* remains 
wide. 

The report of the -Hansard - 
Society commission on Women 
at the Top, published last Jan- 
uary, paints a wjdefe cus, well- 
researched, devastating' pic. _ 
tore. But it should be required 
reading, even if it.does end in 
tears. I 

From public service to the 
private sector and all station* 
in between - the law , foe judi- 
ciar y, the universities, broad, 
casting, print media, corporate 
management (including board 
appointments), trades unions, - 
political candidacies, appoint- 
ments to public bodies of “the 
Great and the Good”, parlia- 
ment itself, and-a galaxy of 
individual companies - the 
publication is a .' catalogue of 
high-flying female failure to 
break through the “glass ceil- ' 
tog" between legitimate aspire-' 
tions to and arrival in senior 
jobs, idly polite in tone - 
there is not a flicker of femi- 
nist angst to diminish its 
authority - it is not so much a 
cautionary tale as a late 20th 
century call to arms. 

Women can ami do become 
accountants, scientists, solici- 
tors, airline pilots, engineers. 
You name it - almost - and 
youcan do it 

However, “the right qualifi- 
cations” almost certainly 
tnwnMt, stflL a better "kM op- 
degree than that expected of 
male graduates. :*The right per- 
sistence” means the courage 
required to say no thank you 
to potential employers still 
more accustomed to placing 
women graduate recruits at 
typ e writ er s than in graduate 
trainee schemes (watch those 
employers in the ‘‘creative and 
media” professions). “The right 
contacts” may mean your own 
efforts to locate friends a year 
or two ahead of you at univer- 
sity, now with their working . 
feet on the first rung of where* 
you want to be. 

“Old boy networks” have 
been built over generations. 
“Old girl networks” have 
scarcely begun. 




FIFTEEN YEARS ON 


Prejudice remains 

Equal opportunities are still a dream, says Deborah Hargreaves 


IT IS 15 years since 
discrimination in the work- 
place was outlawed by the 
Equal Opportunities Act, but 
there are still precious few 
women directors or company 
chairman around to bear wit- 
ness to the feet that women 
are moving more quickly 
through companies' promot- 
ional ranks. 

While employers can no lon- 
ger discrimin ate overtly 
against women, strung preju- 
dices remain - particularly 
among the middle-aged men 
who head most big corpora- 
tions - and foe odds can be 
stacked against female employ- 
ees in many subtle ways. 

. There are now very few jobs 
that women cannot do. Last 
year's Employment Bill 
removed some of foe final bar- 
riers to women to a number of 
traditionally male jobs - fen: 
instance by allowing women 
down mines and on to North 
Sea oil rigs. Employers can 
only discriminate for reasons 
of decency and privacy - for 
example, women are not per- 
mitted to work in male toilets 

- or for authenticity. A thea- 
tre group can ask for a Lady 
Macbeth, for example. There 
are exemptions for the Armed 
Forces, and women are still 
barred from handling some 
nuclear materials. 

Women can come up against 
entrenched attitudes as early 
as the interview stage for a 
particular job. Female candi- 
dates are not required to 
answer questions, however, 
that could not equally be asked 
of male applicants. The advice 
from the Equal Opportunities 
Commission if an interviewer 
is pursuing a particular Him of 
questioning is to pnini out — 
in as polite a way as posable 

- that you know the law does 
not require you to answer 


these sort of questions. 

Women graduates get a bet- 
ter deal than most when actu- 
ally applying for jobs - they 
are generally treated as equal 
to their male counterparts and 
are paid welL However, prob- 
lems can arise lata: in terms of 
career progress and promot- 
ional prospects. 

“Even if a woman has made 
a conscious decision not to 
have children or has made 
arrangements for childcare, 
when employers are given a 
choice between a man and a 
woman for a promotion, they 
tend to presume that the man 
will be foe better deal," says 
Ms Fiona Fox at the Equal 
Opportunities Commission. 

For this reason, women often 
have to have a very dear idea 
of where they want to go in a 
career and have to do a lot to 
help themselves without rely- 
ing on the company hierarchy 
to map a career path for them. 

Mr Jim Flatt-Hlggins, bead 
of recruitment at Esso, the 
multinational petroleum 
group, says he is trying to 
draw attention of people in the 
corporation to the fact that 
they may discriminate against 
women subconsciously. 

When men are appraising 
women, they have to judge 
how far that woman will go in 
the company, Mr Platt-Higgins 
says ; but if there are so role 
models against which to judge 
them - most senior positions 
are held by men - they may 
have a tendency to underrate a 
woman's potential. 

“Women are still in the adap- 
tive mode, having to make sure 
they are projecting the right 
profile to a predominantly 
male hierarchy," says Ms 
Mbi Perkins, of man- 
agement development for 
Europe at Price Waterhouse 
and chairman of the Associa- 





tion of Graduate Recruiters. 
She believes women will find it 
difficult to move up the ladder 
until companies adopt non-sex- 
ist appraisal schemes where 
competency is assessed as 
objectively as possible. 

it is often the more tradi- 
tional engineering and manu- 
facturing companies to the UK 
where prejudices against 
women are strongest. Ironi- 
cally, these companies are try- 
ing hard to attract women arid 
often have their own working 
parties looking at how best to 
encourage female employees. 

However, until entrenched 
attitudes and training patterns 
in some of these companies 
change, women will stQl be put 
oft “These companies have got 
to start taking risks and put 
women in senior positions 
says Ms Perkins. 

Engineering companies often 
take the view that unless 
young graduates can manage a 
gang of male workers on the 
job, they are not going to prog- 
ress at the company. "For 
women this is deeply challeng- 
ing and not very rewarding,” 
says one reenritment adviser, 
“but many male graduates 
don’t like this approach either 
and I dost think ft's necessar- 
ily a good way of using gradu- 
ate talent,” 

Women do at least have 
demographics to their favour 
- as the birth rate declines 
women will play a greater role 
to company life. Many of the 
financial services companies 
which have traditionally retied 
on female labour are recognis- 
ing this and making an effort 
to retain female employees. 

At the fo r efro n t is Midland 
Bank, where 58 per cent of the 
workforce is made up of 
women. Last year, the com- 
pany launched an initiative to 
try and retain its female 
employees which included a 
p ro g ramme to provide nearly 
300 creches across the country. 

The company sees its initia- 
tive as central to Its efforts to 
pro mo te more women to mana- 
gerial positions. The number of 
senior women at Midland has 
increased by four pa- cent In 
the past three to four years to 
19 per cent, and foe company 
has a woman on the board. 

Women graduates must be 
very aware of self-develop- 
ment, says Ms Perkins. Women 

fs»n tonul to eat bad wnri let 

things happen, but if they are 
to get to the top. they have to 
develop a “male” career track 
for themselves. 

Ms Perkins’ f av o urite advice 
Is beware of Mr Equality. She 
says women can get sidelined 
into departments which are 
headed by men who set them- 
selves up as champions of 
women's rights. Often it is a 
way to build a strong depart- 
ment, and women get stuck 
there with little chance of 
being promoted outside of the 


MS NATASHA Wiesenthal 
spends her days cooped up 
unde rgrou nd working in a con- 
fined space with a gang of 
men. It is dirty, gritty, hot 
work. She can often be under- 
ground for eight or nine hours 
at a stretch. 

As a mining engineer on the 
Ghannp.l tnnnel, Ms Wiesenthal 
is one of only a handful of 
women to work underground 
since last year when the UK 
changed its laws allowing 
women in to mines. 

When Ms Wiesenthal started 
her degree to mining engineer- 
ing at Imperial College, Lon- 
don, there was still no question 
of a woman being allowed 
down a mine in the UK, but 
that did not deter her to her 
quest for a varied job. In her 
s umme r holidays she worked 
at an iron are min e, and a min- 
eral sands mit>e in Australia, a 
quarry in Scotland, and a gyp- 
sum mine to Austria. 

She relished the chance to 
join such a unique project as 
the Channel tnnnel and 
stresses that - in spite of the 
working conditions - she has 
never been tempted by the tore 
of an office job. 

As an engineer overseeing 
part of foe hand tunnelling 
work on the project, Ms Wie- 
senthal is responsible for 
supervising the engineering 
side of the miners’ work. She 
works closely with a gang of 
minors who, she says, respect 
her for the job she does. “They 
have the occasional joke - you 
just have to have a reply up 
your sleeve and not let it get 
you down." 

The job involves a lot of 
walking around the tunnel but 
Ms Wiesenthal insists it Is not 
physically hard work. “I’ve 
picked up a shovel and done 
some shovelling and helped to 
lug wood around. Obviously, 1 
can’t lift a 50kg bag of cement, 
but I'm not there to do that.” 

She believes there are a lot 
of women who enter male-dom- 
inated careers only to leave 
later when they get no nurtur- 
ing on the job. For this reason, 
“you've got to be extremely 
determined - If thing s bernm** 
easy, I get suspicious". 







Chunne/ engineer Natauha Wiesenthal; “You have to be extremely determined,” she says 

BREAKING THE MOULD 


Women who win in the 
world of ‘men’s’ jobs 


Deborah Hargreaves talks to women who get their hands dirty 


• ANOTHER woman who 
doesn’t want an easy job Is Ms 
Alison Ingram, the only famaip 


four years after joining BR. 

She presides over the sched- 
uling off train time table s in her 
region, allocates resources in 
the form of people, and trains, 
and works out bow much it 
will all cost She also has to 
check on safety- Much of her 
job opwrists of monitoring the 
running of the trains which 
she often does by personal 
observation. “I try to travel as 
much as I can on the train 
because you hear what people 
are saying.” 

As part of her job, Ms 
Ingram most motivate a staff 
of mainly middle-aged men 
who have come up through the 


Ingram’s advice to trainees is 
to choose a boss carefully - 
one who will be supportive. 


• Ms Meg Jollands works as a 
plastics engineer at Dow 
Chemical in Germany, con- 
ducting research into foam 
products and th^ ruzming tri- 
als at a production plant on the 
other side of the Rhinp in 
France. 

As a young woman, she runs 
up against double reservation 
on the part of the predomi- 
nantly male w o r k force. “They 
are always concerned that a 
young engineer doesn't know 
what he or she is talking 


higher status than they are in 
foe UK and can earn more. 

For her, engineering is a 
vocation. She advises other 
women not to be put off by 
anti-female bias because the 
rewards can be great 


• ALISON BURKETT does 
not mind scrambling over 
machinery and getting her 
cloth e s dirty. As an electrical 
engineer at British Steel she 
spends a lot of time sorting out 
problems that occur in the 
Tolling mill at Workington. ft 
can be mucky work. . *■ 

“Init ially foe men I worked 
with were apprehensive at 




n 

m 


to London, where she was in 
charge of 70 people and a 
branch line to Bromley. After 
that she worked as perfor- 
mance manager at Briebton 


dawned on me in my first year 
that some people will just , not 
accept that I can do it because 
rm a woman.” - 

RR lS < wii u > frfi aHroj-fr iwm 



when she was made red undant 
after a year, returned to do a 
PhD in plastics engineering.. 
After that she was keen to 

'HlMgfr <WL tho *** ■ 


at Sumitomo Metal Industries. 

"Women have got to be pre- 
pared to get in among the 
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ETHNIC MINORITIES 


Ijl Goalposts keep 
on changing 

r. » .......... 


:^‘S ,8r S Khozem Merchant on the problems facing blacks and Asians 
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“ETHNIC minority graduates 
find themselves in a competi- 
tion for Jobswilhout being told 
the rules," says a Commission 
for Racial Equality study.* -'Hie 
report argues ibat. as Asian 
and blacl : graduates make 
themselves more employable 
by obtaining degrees and more, 
so the goalposts in the labour 
market are moved. 

Yet even. -after getting 
through the front door, M-fr 
and Asian graduates are less 
likely than whites to be in 
their preferred jobs, says the 
report, And they are-offered 
fewer promotion add training 
opportunities, in particular 
those that would elevate them 
to managerial status. ' 

The CEE report, -which 
builds on its 1987 publication 
on the same theme, is based cm 
Interviews with several hun- 
dred 1985 graduates on their 
job experiences three years 
after graduating. The report 
states: - - . . 

■ Black and Asian graduates 
made significantly -more appli- 
cations than their white coun- 
terparts. They also attended 
more interviews before secur- 
ing a job offer; " 

■ All ethnic minority- gradu- 
ates face a greater hkenhood of 
being unemployed after gradu- 
ation than white graduates (17 
per cent more in- September, 16 
per cent in October; and 13 per 
cent in November); ' 

■Ethnic minorities tend to be 
concentrated in polytechnics 
which employers continue to - 
overlook in their graduate 
recruitment drives; *_ •.*. - . 

■ Among minority graduates, 
African (18 per cent), Carib- 
bean (37 per cent); Asians (29 
per cent), -and East African 
Asians (31 per cent! believe 
their ethnic : ori g in hinders 
their job prospects. . 

The report concludes that 
although; ^therejs some racial 
discrimination in the graduate, 
labour market", thebe & no evi- 
dence to suggest that it Is 
direct or intentional. Rather. it 
says, any discrimination iedue 


The upshot, says Mr John 
-Brennan, co-author of the 
report, is that companies are 
not getting the right people 
because they recruit from a 
few top, unrepresentative uni- 
versities. “If they looked 
around they would be able to 
match their needs more pre- 
cisely to what is being pre- 


cisely 

duced." 


Jst' tradition whiehptits a pre- 
mium onpereonal nndsqcfel 
characte ri stics*. - - • 


'Certainly some leading 
companies are taking the prob- 
lem seriously in so far as they 
are developing polices and 
monitoring their implementa- 
tion,” says Mr Brennan. But, 
he adds, the changes amount 
to a tinfcjprtng rather than an 
overhaul of strategies. 

The rethink on . recruitment 
practices has been one of the 
tasks of the Association of 
..Graduate Recruiters, the 
umbrella group for graduate 
recruiters widen includes some 
of Britain's biggest companies. 
Yet at this year’s AGR confer- 
ence, the subject was not even 
discussed. 

"What concerns me is the air 
of complacency. I detect a feel- 
ing within the AGR that 
because of the general gradu- 
ate squeeze in the 1990s, the 
problem of black recruitment 
might resolve itself,” says the 
CRB’s Mr Paul Stephenson. 

But Mrs Margaret Orchard, 
who chairs a joint AGR/Assod- 
ation of Graduate Careers 
Advisory Services committee 
cm ethnic recruitment, disputes 
this. “I don’t believe the issue 
is any less important because 
it was not discussed this year. 
We have encouraged many 
companies to take the matter 
seriously. We're g ainin g 
ground but it-is a slow slog.” 

After stinging reports in 
recent years, the professions 
are also introducing changes 
long advocated by the GRE. 

At the Law Society, Mr Jerzy 
Garvey, an equal opportunities 
offerer, appointed after a 1967 
report revealed that just over 1 
per cent of nearly 49,000 sdUd- 
tors .. in England and Wales 
were from the ethnic minori- 
tonffess&B his own 
to City firms for 
were flatly ignored. 

In any event,, the I*w Soci- 


ety's initial sa tisfac tion has 
given way to fru str a tion over 
getting the City of London Law 
Society (CLLS) to tackle the 
issue of ethnic recruitment 
because of the CLLS’s slow 
progress, says Mr Jonathan 
Goldsmith of the Law Society's 
race relations committee. In 
July the CLLS finally circu- 
lated a code of practice on the 
recruitment of athnin minori- 
ties and equal opportunities 
and is following up the matter 
in talks with the CUE. City 
firms take on about 30 per cent 
of annual graduate applicants. 

Earlier this year, a Brunei 
University report commis- 
sioned by the Law Society and 
CRE, revealed how law firms’ 
narrow recruitment policies 
based on a public schooI/Ox- 
brldge background perpetuated 
exclusivity. 

The accountancy profession, 
which takes on about 12 per 
cent of all annual graduates, 
ha« aian introduced ethnic 

rnnnftnH iw g »mri tVria year baa 

produced a breakdown of stu- 
dent enrolments. Just over 800 
of the 7,OOOodd entries into the 
profession in the year to 
August 1989 were from the eth- 
nic minorities; six refused to 
complete the questionnaire on 
ethnic background. The CRE 
code of practice has also been 
incorporated in the training 
handbook published by the 
Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tancy. “We have done all that 
the CRE has asked of us,” says 
the Institute. 

As employers are forced to 
look further afield, their task 
should be aided by the intro- 
duction this year of ethnic 
monitoring of first degree uni- 
varsity and most polytechnic 
applications. “Employers who 
say ethnic minorities simply do 
not apply will be able to see 
the figures for themselves, 
identify the colleges and 
recruit them,” says Mr Bren- 
nan. 

* Ethnic Minorities and the 
Labour Graduate Market by 
John Brennan and Philip 
McQeevor, Commission for 
Racial Equality, Elliot House, 
10-12 AUington St, London 
SW1E5EH (£2) 
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Sharma 


Bowled a bouncer 

Khozem Merchant imeets an Asian law graduate 
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NORMAN Tebbit's “cricket 
test” . marriage and religion: , 
noi not the stuff of a headline: 
making -.atory-J but -the core 
points of law gzaduate Ms Jay- 
axxtie -Shame's interview with 
a City firm of solicitors. 

.The interview was one of 
only three Invitations the.Trin- 
idadiah-bom . Ms Sharma 
received from more than 130 
applications for articles (pro- 
fessional apprenticeship for 
solicitors) over two years. ' . 

”1 was flabbergasted [with 
the questions!,- but when you. 
are desperate you smile 
sweetly” says Ms Sharma, 29, 
who for Che-put three years 
has been working, on her PhD 
at Reading University. Last 
month she began .her. law 
scho ol finals fo London, having 
secured a place after a three- 
year wait v— but mot the 
articles that students seek to 
bag before commencing Tsha 
nine month course. 

“I thinkthe totovfewer.was 
just fascinated by the phenom- 
enon of . a highly-educated, 
unmar ried Asian woman, . He 
presumably -thought I would 
look.good in his firm which ha 
said had many Asian CHama," 
says- Ms Sharma. - 

The hour-long -interview cov- 
ered ber Hindu: caste (socially 
elite Brahmin),* her father’s .; 
occupation (Hindu priest) end 
each of her brother** jobs, how 


Indian" she regarded herself 
(despite her Caribbean back- 
ground) and when she planned 
to many. 

“The Interviewer said to me: 
There is one thing I must ask 
you. Ah Aslan woman of your 
age should be married. Why 
aren’t you.* I replied that it had 
not been a priority.” 

It was left to Ms Sharma to 
raise the subject of the firm, 
the prospective articles and 
her academic background. live 
minutes was spent discussing 
these points. 

“At the conclusion' of the 
interview he said, 1 am not 
sure you will go to law school 
You - are highly educated but I 
do not think you will be able to 
cope if something (marriage] 
comes up between now and 
September. Contact us when 
you start law school” 1 • 

Ms Sharma replied, as. she 
was shown the door: "Are you 
■ Baying- you will offer me 
articles on condition that I fin. 
Ish my- law- finals.” To which 
the intervlswer replied: "Yes.” 

But she has yet to receive 
written confirmation of the 
firm's offer, or otherwise, in 
spite of having requested ft. 

The Law Society and the 
Gfty of London Law Society, 
Wbmh- are both keen to pro^ 
mote greater black and 
qpmimmt, have expressed dis- 
quiet at Ms Sharma’s treat; 








meat. The Law Society is also 
eager to attract more women 
into the profession. 

Ms Sharma traces her inter- 
est in law back to her child- 
hood in Trinidad where her 
unde an d cousins run a well- 
established family law prac- 
tice. Her education from sec- 
ondary school onwards has 
been in Britain. She read a BSc 
in law and politics at Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberys- 
twyth, where her aim was to 
become a barrister. But she 
decided not to take up a place 
to study her bar finals at Lin- 
coln’s Inn because Bhe felt her 
joint honours degree had not 
given her a sufficiently wide 
knowledge of the law. 

That was put right with a 
diploma In intellectual prop 
erty law at Queen Mary Col- 
lege, London University - dur- 
ing which time she decided to 
become a solicitor - - followed 
by a PhD In economics focus- 
ing on the economics of patent 
litigation. Ms Sharma assumed 
her post-graduate qualifica- 
tions would ensure a trouble- 
free passage to articles. Not so. 

"I have a degree, a post-grad- 
uate diploma and 1 have almost 
ftnlnW my PhD. I B2S JUSt 80 
surprised that in spite of all 
my further education solid- 
tors’ firms are still not inter- 
ested. I thought I would be 
snapped up. The vast bulk of 
the firmsl wrote to - includ- 
ing the top 60 hi the City - 
have not even replied. Some 
■aid they wanted better quali- 
fied people. It Is shocking. 

”A Mwnmim concern at the 
three interviews was that I 
would leave prematurely to 
marry. At two of the inter- 
views - with smaller firms - 
I expressed an interest in con- 
tinuing education, to kei 
abreast of changes. This ' 
not go down weH They seemed 
to r e g a rd this as a diversion. 
One of the firms has not even 
replied to me. I can only think 
that I have been rejected 
because I am an Asian woman 
and because of my age.” 

la spite of her setbacks Ms 
Sharma is determined to stick 
It out In the summer she 
adopted a more direct 
approach; she began telephon- 
ing solicitors' firms and asking 
for vacancies. That produced 
two invitations for interviews. 

As for the “cricket test” Ms 
Sharma feels die, and many 

nrnmon havo hBPTl 





PROFILE; Ford 

Wide acclaim 
for race policy 

Khozem Merchant finds a model recruiter 


FORD is one of the UK's 
leading recruiters of graduates. 
Yet by its own admission, 
when it comes to taking on 
black and Asian graduates, 
even after a decade of ethnic 
monitoring it still has much to 
do. 

“For operational and tactical 
reasons, our intake has got to 
be improved. It is good for 
business. We must be seen to 
be doing more,'* says Mr David 
Warrell head of Ford’s gradu- 
ate recruitment. 

Ford's own doubts aside, the 
company's efforts are widely 
applauded by, among others, 
the Commission on Racial 
Equality, which views it as a 
model recruiter. The entire 
race relations issue, according 
to one Ford ethnic minority 
graduate, is treated with 
“extreme care and sensitivity”. 

“For graduates, including 
blacks and Asians, the com- 
pany generally operates a meri- 
torious system. We are a very 
small minority here but are 
not treated any differently,” he 
said. Other mino rity graduates 
echoed this view. 

Ford’s annual intake of eth- 
nic minority graduates has 
increased from nine in 1987 (5 
per cent of total graduate 
recruits) to 14 last year (7 per 
cent of total). Yet this has been 
against a background of declin- 
ing interest from minority 
graduates (465 applications in 
1987; S58 in 1968; 307 in 1989, In 
each year about 10 per cent of 
total applications). This year 
applications have shot up 
nearly 30 per cent, to 404 (14 
per cent of the total). The 
inconsistency has puzzled Ford 
as its recruitment activities 
have, if anything, intensified 
over the same period. 

One of Ford’s responses has 
been to consider broadening its 
area of recruitment away from 


universities and towards poly- 
technics, which attract a 
greater proportion of minority 
students. “By leaving recruit- 
ment to traditional areas we 
were not achieving good 
results,” says Mr Warrell 

Nearly 10 per cent of Ford’s 
total ethnic minority graduate 
applications this year came 
from just three polytechnics: 
East London. Staffordshire and 
Liverpool “We have asked line 
managers to work at particular 
polytechnics where ethnic 
minority applications are 
high 1 * says Mr Warrell Some 
38 educational institutions will 
be visited on this year’s milk 
round, including six polytech- 
nics, three for the first time. 

Ford has also become 
involved In a pre-degree foun- 
dation course at East London 
polytechnic (which generated 
the largest n umb er of ethnic 
minority applications this 
year) designed for potential 
engineering recruits who lack 
the conventional qualifications 
of A levels. The company spon- 
sors students through the foun- 
dation course and subsequent 
degree, after which they join 
Ford's graduate scheme. 

Unlike Its parent company in 
the US, Ford UK does not set 
itself ethnic recruitment tar- 
gets. In the US companies are 
required to meet statutory lev- 
els laid down by the Equal 
Employment Opportunities 
Commission. 

Yet as Mr Ken Baker, Ford’s 
equal opportunities officer, 
admits, target setting is an 
option being studied by the 
British company. “We have nol 
set ourselves targets, but it is 
an area we are looking at” Set- 
ting targets for getting ethnic 

minorities into managem ent if 

a priority (ethnic minority 
graduates make up one per 
Continued on next page 
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Calculated decision 


With so many options opento you, choosing the right company foryour actuarial careercan seem 
a bit like drawing straws. So it pays to have all the facts at your fingertips. 

Consider the merits of Guardian Royal Exchange. We pay more than just lip-service to the 
principle of practical experience to complement your examination studies. And as a company which 
brings together over 400 years’ experience in the financial services and has a worldwide asset base 
close to £1 2,500 million, we can provide a diverse and stimulating environment in which to get your 
career off the ground. 

At GRE actuaries are more than just number-crunchers. From day one you can expect to be 
contributing to areas as widespread as product development marking and life & pensions, 
stretching your mathematical and analytical skills to the full. 

We need ambitious honours graduates from a numerate discipline to join us at various UK 
locations. 

Make a calculated decision by contacting Elaine Turkington, Personnel Officer, Graduate 
Recruitment Civic Drive, Ipswich, IP1 2AN. Tel: (0473) 212422. 


Guardian 

Royal 

Exchange 
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MATURE STUDENTS 


Age is no barrier to success 


Phillip Haliiday looks at prospects for older graduates 


Julie Walters In Educating Rita, the dim that Inspired a generation to go back to studying 


JOB PROSPECTS for mature 
students are improving but 
they should choose their 
degrees with care and get 
careers guidance before they 
enter their courses, according 
to Dr Eveline Nicholls, careers 
adviser at Loughborough Uni- 
versity, 

Dr Nicholls’s survey of 
mature students graduating 
from universities and polytech- 
nics in England and Wales in 
1988 shows that the unemploy- 
ment rate has decreased, for all 
age groups, since the first sur- 
vey was compiled in 1986. 

The proportion of graduates 
findin g work within six 
months of leaving higher edu- 
cation has increased, with the 
25-29 age band doing particu- 
larly weH The picture for the 
30-49 age group is not quite so 
good but the trend is still a 
positive one. 

However, mature students 
(aged 25 or over) should try to 
read subjects that are career- 
related to increase their 
chances of finding a job, 
advises Dr Nicholls. 

The public sector is the most 
popular choice for mature stu- 
dents. For example, 67 per cent 
of students over 25 who gradu- 
ated in 1987 found work in the 
public sector compared with 
29.2 per cent of the younger 
ones, according to the Associa- 
tion of Graduate Careers Advi- 
sory Services (AGCAS). 

"Many more older graduates 


axe going into teacher training 
because it is easier to get into 
teaching. The private sector is 
harder to get into unless you 
have experience and a relevant 
degree," says Dr Nicholls. 

Careful planning and 
research at an early stage 
increase the chances of finding 
work. “Talk to career advisory 
bodies before entering higher 
edu cati o n; armtemirs are not 
necessarily the best people to 
speak to because they are con- 
cerned with their courses." 

Dr Nicholls, who began her 
studies at the age of 34 after a 
career in the tortile industry, 
points to her own example. *1 
studied applie d science at Car- 
diff University but wish I had 

talran phySiCS.” 

Science-related degrees are 
probably the best bet in terms 
of employability. There is a 
shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers and Dr Nicholls warns 
that matures with an arts 
degree are likely to find it 
“doubly difficult" to find work. 

Helen Perkins, riwinnap of 
the Association of Graduate 
Recruiters, agrees with pre- 
course guidance as a way of 
avoiding unfulfilled expecta- 
tions. “It is vital that this 
growing population of older 
graduates have access to qual- 
ity careers guidance before 
they enter their course," she 
told the AGR «nnnai confer- 
ence in July. 

The attitude of employers 


FIRST DESTINATIONS 



SIX MONTHS AFTER GRADUATING 



1986 

1988 ' ( 


Untv 

Poly 

Unlv 

Poly 

Under 25* 

Employed (%) 

564 

63 A 

58fe 

664 

Unemployed (%) 

7.2 

11 JO 

5.6 

64 

25-29 

Employed (%) 

662 

59 J* 

67.9 

63 

Unemployed (%) 

64 

11 Jt 

53 

Bfe 

30-49 

Employed (%) 

46J 

57.0 

48J> 

574 . 

Unemployed (%) 

9.7 

144 

8d4 
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region with very few equipped 
to give specialist advice. 


Tutors can help: “Course 
be able to 


towards mature students, who 
comprised about 11 per cent of 
students at university in 1989, 
is a st umbling block to finding 
a career. An AGCAS survey of 
117 employers in 1989 said 
many employers expressed 
fears that older entrants were 
less mobile, had problems 
integrating into training 

cnhomnc and disliked criticism. 

However, some employers 
said older graduates had 
greater self-knowledge, were 
emotionally more stable and 
showed greater loyalty. The 
picture is by no means clear 
with many employers reluctant 
to commit themselves on 
recruitment policy. 

Most companies adopt a 
“best person for the job" 
approach which does not nec- 


essarily cater for any special 
training needs that the cider 
person may require. 

Barabara Graham, of the 
careers advisory service at 
Strathclyde University, feels 
that although the 25-29 age 
group has a mix of youth of 
maturity which attracts 
employers, the over-30s still- 
have problems convincing 
companies of their worth. 
"Employers should focus atten- 
tion on this group," she says. 

Ms Graham wants to see the 
practice of grouping students 
into age bands disappear as it 
tends to enhance preconcep- 
tions and biases. She advises 
mature students to seek out 
their local authority careers 
advisers but warns that the 
service varies from region to 


tutors should be able to pro- 
vide tactual information about 
the destinations of former 
mature : students which can be 
very useful," she says. 

Mature graduates should 
improve their self-presentation. 
"Make it easier for the 
employer to see the skills and 
show .that you are not just a 
victim of fete," says Ms Gra- 
ham. who believes careers 
advisers can be of great assis- 
tance in this area. 

Older graduates must be 
confident and assertive in the 
quest for work, advises Dr 
Nicholls. They should not 
worry too much about the 
“mixed opinions and attitudes" 
of employers which she feels 
are changing. for the better. 
“Companies are usually 
pleased with, the mature stu- 
dents they employ. -They set a 
good example arid it . leads to 
greater confidence in taking on 
the over-25s." . 

Choose your employers with 
care, Is the message; -Medium 
and smaller companies are 
likely to prove better hunting 
grounds for matures. 

The employment outlook for 
mature students remains 
unclear but interest In the over 
25s appears to be on the 
increase. However, it remains 
up to the student to show an 
employer why older is better. 
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Continued from previous page 
cent of Ford's management, 
and half of these rose through 
the graduate scheme). To be in 
a position to meet these aims, 
he says, Ford must look in the 
right places for ethnic minority 
graduates so as to attract the 
biggest and best response. 

But such an initiative would, 
according to Mr John Brennan, 
author of Ethnic Minorities 
and the Labour Graduate Mar- 
ket, necessitate a significant 
rethink on recruitment strate- 
gies, the like of which has yet 
to be unveiled at any number 
of top British companies. 
“Companies are still looking in 
the wrong places, though some 
are slowing changing their 
: ways," says Mr Brennan. 

As a member of a steering 
group set up by the Associa- 
tion of Graduate Recruiters 
; and the Association of Gradu- 
ate Advisory Services to 
improve the lot of ethnic 
minority graduates. Ford has 
dropped measures long 
resented by black and Asian 
applicants, including requests 
for a photograph with applica- 
tions. 

Greater prominence has also 
been given to black role mod- 
els in brochures. Of the 21 case 
studies, four are black or Asian 
graduates, a balance which far 
exceeds the true proportion of 
ethnic minority graduates at 
Ford. 

Candidates are invited to 
enter details of their ethnic 
background on the application 
form. The vast bulk do. Failure 
-to do so is not held against the 
applicant, Ford says, although 
lit acknowledges that many eth- 
,nic minority graduates still 
feel failure to comply would 
•prejudice their chances. 

Interviews are conducted 
only by senior managers who 
have' completed Ford’s 
in-house courses for graduate 
recruitment, interviewing tech- 
niques, equal opportunities 
and race awareness. 

. Managers are taught to 
avoid the cultural stereotypes, 
the "invisible" and often unin- 
,tentional signs of racism most 
•bitterly resented by blacks and 
Asians. Pointed questions, 
jsuch as asking an Asian 
woman when she intends to 
Jmarry, are ruled out. Indeed, 
Till domestic type questions are 
{avoided. A record of first inter- 
{views is occasionally inspected 
l by a superior. If a candidate 
has been rejected because of 
[what is perceived by the supe- 
rior to be prejudicial reasons, 
[then they are likely to be given 

second chance; the inter- 


.riewer, meanwhile, would be 
"instructed to receive further 
Counselling on equal opportu- 
nities but would not be disci- 
plined. Company disciplinary 
procedures do not cover deal- 
pigs with non-staff, Ford says. 

Ford puts up mock candi- 
°iates to test the Interviewers; 
Che guinea pigs’ brief is to 
1 jpeak lucidly but in a heavy 
a £sian or Afro-Caribbean 
ficcent. The exchange is 
Recorded mid the interviewer’s 
performance discussed later, 
lord’s gmntl number of Asian 
Pr Afro-Caribbean managers do 
fjonduct interviews and occa- 
sionally end up on a panel 
interviewing ethnic minority 
graduates. 

p More than half of Ford’s eth- 
nic minority graduate recruits 
> into systems. Last y ear to® 
Section received 78 ethnic 
-ninority applications (out^a 
I l otal of 643X of whom 36 were 
invited for interviews and 
?«ven offered jobs. It is by &r 
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Employment for black and 
applicants. The training 


PROFILE: Birkbeck College 


School for part-timers 


Sheila Jones discusses higher education for older students 


CAREER choices can be 
thwarted by lack of formal 
qualifications. Rightly or 
wrongly, many people seeking 
promotion or a move into a 
different career find their way 
blocked because they do not 
have a degree. 

Many polytechnics, the Open 
University and some conven- 
tional universities offer degree 
courses part-time. 

Birkbeck College in central 
London provides part-time 
degree courses to mature stu- 
dents. It is the only institution 
of its kind in the UK, providing 
face-to-face lectures and tutori- 
als at night schooL 

The college offers some 
faU-time courses but It focuses 
on those nnable to study 
full-time because of obligations 
such as full-time paid work or 
looking after children. 

Baroness Tessa Blackstone, 
Master of Birkbeck, believes 
the college can provide a sec- 
ond chance for the “large num- 
ber of people” who have 
missed out on higher education 
earlier in life. 

“There are literally thou- 
sands of people who could have 
gone into higher education at 
the conventional age but did 
not because of the nature of 
our schools system which 
freezes a lot of people out at 
the sixth-form stage." 

Both the arts and sciences 
are covered at Birkbeck, which 
is part of the University of 
London. Courses range from 
geography, history, languages 
and philosophy to economics, 
bioengineering, maths and 
chemistry. 

BA and BSc degrees take 
four years, usually involving 
two or three nights of formal 
study a week during tradi- 
tional term time. MA and MSc 
courses are generally over two 
years. 

MPhil and PhD research 
courses are also available, 
part-time and ftiil-time. Many 
other courses last from one day 
to 30 weeks. 

For many Birkbeck students, 
a two-hour night class comes 
on top of a day at work or after 
negotiations over a babysitter. 
It is a demanding commitment. 



Baroness T 


“I think that the combina- 
tion of work and study can 
often be a very powerful one 
that works well for people even 
though it’s tough,” says Baron- 
ess Blackstone. 

It can be a commitment that 
pays off by broadening career 
options as well as the mind. 

*T would hate people to come 
here for purely instrumental 
reasons; simply because they 
wanted to earn more money or 
because they wanted a higher 
status job. I want them to 
come here because they want 
to learn; to increase their 
knowledge, improve their 
understanding ... at the same 
time, it is perfectly legitimate 
that they want to firm more 
interesting jobs; jobs which 
give them more satisfaction, 
more responsibility” 

Birkbeck is not just a place 
to train people for jobs, Baron- 
ess Blackstone adds.“A good 
employer will be as happy to 
support somebody doing a 
degree in philosophy as they 
will to support somebody doing 
a degree in analytical chemis- 
try.” 

Most Birkbeck students are 
self-financing. Fees in the com- 
ing academic year are £408 a 
year for undergraduates and 
£798 a year for postgraduates. 

Baroness Blackstone 
believes too little is done by 


government and employers to 
encourage part-time study. 

“We need employers to 
encourage and support their 
staff who are not graduates but 
who have the potential to 
become graduates. Only a rela- 
tively s mall minority of our 
undergraduate students are 
supported by their employers. 
Far more ought to be.” 

Demographic patterns which 
mean fewer graduates are 
entering the labour market 
may force change. 

“One of the appalling inequi- 
ties in our system is that 
full-time students, however 
rich, get their fees paid by 
local authorities. Part-time stu- 
dents however poor they are, 
and even if they've had no 
higher education at all, have to 
pay their fees. I think that’s 
wrong." 

While those people entering 
the labour market with qualifi- 
cations such as a degree must 
have the edge on those with- 
out, a degree carries no guar- 
antee of improved career pros- 
pects, particularly for mature 
students. 

“There are a lot of employers 
who are unimaginative in their 
recruitment policies; who still 
believe that they have to lake 
the 22-year-old conventional 
graduate rather than a 32-year- 
old Birkbeck or Open Univer- 
sity graduate. 

“What they win have gained 
is somebody who has a broader 
and wider range of experi- 
ences, a more mature outlook; 
someone who may well be 
more settled in their private 
and domestic lives *»id there- 
fore more likely to commit 
themselves to the firm, com- 
pany or organisation.” 

Birkbeck has about 3,000 
degree students. Ninety per 
cent of them are over the age 
of 21; just over half are men. It 
operates a flexible recruitment 
policy. 

“Birkbeck is an institution 
that wants to open its doors to 
the widest possible range of 
students,” says Baroness 
Blackstone. “It considers peo- 
ple from all kinds of back- 
grounds.” 


STRIKING OUT from an 
established way of life, from a 
job that provides stability bat 
little else, is an option for rela- 
tively few people. Once estab- 
lished in a career most people 
stay there - for life. 


PROFILE: Mike Lea 


Switching careers late In life 
r the fool 


is fo r the fo olhardy or eccen- 
tric; frowned upon as a sign of 
instability. 

Few people could say that at 
the age of 18 or 21, they were 
fully equipped to make the 
right career choice; to start a 
job that would suit them - 
and their employer - for the 
rest of their working lives. Yet 
this is largely the way the 
labour market operates. 

To leave the labour market 
at the age of say 45, out of 
choice, is to take an enormous 


Escape from 
boredom 


Sheila Jones meets a mature student 


risk. One way of escaping from 
an ill-suited job is to enter into 
further or higher education as 
a mature student. 

Mike Lea, a Londoner, left 
school at 17 in the early 1960s. 
He had three O-levels. 

1 was useless at exams. I 
went into insurance because it 
was the only job I could get I 
started as a dogsbody in claims 
and stayed with my first 
employer for just short of 15 
years.” 

After a couple of years of 
day release and night classes, 
Mike emerged with the Fellow- 
ship of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute. That sealed his 
cares for 25 years. Mike did 
not particularly enjoy the 
work. Neither did he fed that 
he was getting the best out of 

hfmsflTf- 

But a lack of formal qualifi- 
cations restricted his options. 
He left his first job in 1977 and 
despite reservations, be joined 
another insurance company 
after a brief period with a 
temping agency. He stayed 
with his second employer for 
10 years. 

*1 ended as an administra- 
tive manager, working mainly 
on policy drafting.” 

Mike felt there had been lit- 
tle choice but to stay in insur- 
ance. He would like to have 
followed his father into the 
legal profession but three O 
levels was well short of the 
academic requirements. 



in 1987. Since leaving insur- 
ance Mike has supplemented 
his savings by working 
part-time as a van boy’s assis- 
tant, and with a few weeks 
work in the summer totting up 
marks on GCSE exam papers 
for the London Schools Exami- 
nation Board. 

After the Birkbeck course. 
Mike hopes to do ah MPhil and 
possibly a PhD, storing up 
qualifications for his reentry 
into the labour market How- 
ever, he believes that while 
higher education.' will have 
meed his job prospects, his 


Mike Lea: hopes to do an MPhil and possibly a PhD 


“1 think my career in insur- 
ance was basically a waste of 
time. It required no thinking. 
Once you had the basic 
grounding it was automatic 
pilot from then on. 1 thought I 
was probably in insurance for 
the rest of my life.” 


Once in his 30s, Mike felt 
that it was probably too late to 
get out 

“The job adverts usually 
specified - people over 30 need 
not apply. I was bored but I felt 
that I had left it too late. I was 
also a coward and I felt lethar- 
gic and tngtitntinnalisBfl " 

At that stage, Mike rejected 
the idea erf abandoning work 
and instead he em barked on an 
Open University degree course. 
His priority was to engage in 
something that he enjoyed and 
which had nothing to do with 
insurance. 

“I did it to keep my brain 
functioning.” 

Mike completed the OU 
degree in economics and sociol- 
ogy in 1982 after three years of 
study in his spare time. He 
stayed with his second 
employer for nearly 10 years. 


by which time, in spite of what 
he felt were limited options, 
Mike decided he had had 
enough. He left tire job and 
started a full-time degree 
course at Thames polytechnic. 

“I had always wanted to do 
it and I knew by then that I 
was capable of doing it The 
OU degree had proved that" 

After graduating with a BA 
honours degree in political 
economy from Thames Poly, 
Mike started a part-time mas- 
ters degree at Birkbeck Col- 
lege, part of the University of 
London, combining study with 
part-time work - some paid 
and some voluntary. 

He has just completed the 
first year of the course at Birk- 
beck. Fees, books and living 
expenses come out of what is 
left of redundancy money he 
received from his last employer 


age will continue to act as a 
barrier. . 

“I think the prospects for 
work are not that good because 
of my age. I'm nearly 47. 
Employers believe that older 
people are set in their ways 
and cant cope with new tech- 
nology and that sort of thing. 
Thai’s not necessarily true. It 
may take an older person 
slightly longer to learn if 
they've never seen a computer 
but that’s about it The bene- 
fits of age and experience don’t 
seem to go far." 

Mike would like to work 
full-time again. “When I have 
finished studying I will. I 
would quite like to be a lec- 
turer, but I suppose that by 
that time - m be in my late 
40s, early 50s - Tm more 
likely to be able to get a job 
back in insurance; back to 
writing reminder letters. I 
would rather not work at all 
than do that I never thought it 
was really me, walking around 
witii a clipboard trying to look 
important” 

Demographic changes and a 
shortage of young people enter- 
ing the labour market may 
force employers to change 
their attitude towards older 
workers and there may be 
greater scope for career 
changes at any age. 

“Whether or not a change in 
employers’ attitudes, will come 
in time for me is another 
thing,” says Mike. 

Nevertheless, he is happier 
as a mature student than as an 
insurance manager. 

Whatever his choices in the 
labour market, he says the aca- 
demic work has been worth- 
while. 

“ I worked for 25 years and X 
needed a break from fife grind- 
stone, a break from the sheer 
boredom of it I bad probably 
got to the stage where I was 
unemployable. I’m happier 
now. Til probably live longer.” 


FAMILY ISSUES 


Don’t let children get you down 

Gay Firth discusses a woman-shaped working life 


“GET IN. Get on. Get pregnant 
Get out Get back.” 

Plotted on a graph, these 
blips form a pattern character- 
istic of most women’s early 
working lives; at graduate 
level, between the ages of 
about 22 and 35. 

This is not to say that the 


apparent slump in prospects 


consequent upon the 
is written in the stars. Every 
working life - a man’s as well 
as a woman's - remains sus- 
ceptible to choice, change and 
shea: luck (good or bad). Many 
a determined and/or desperate 
woman has had one, two, or 
more babies and managed not 
only to stay in paid work but ' 
actually to flourish in personal 
career terms. 

The problem is that those 
terms are established - wit- 

. Hnglp l liaHPttuiffllUn< , - W-V t n— 


Men do not have babies. Cor- 
rection: they do; the word 
“father” is by no means redun- 
dant In the vocabulary of any 
culture. It is simply that men 
can pretend that they do not. 
Girls may pretend for a while 
(“Me? Babzes? Never”). But the 
biological bell tings for most of 
us. even if a women decides to 
hold out into her 30s. 

Properly differentiated (as 
distinct from discriminatory) 
planning should be the norm, 
bat precious few careers spe- 
cialists, never mind students 
and parents, recognise this, 
still less accept that the best 
careers advice for both boys 
and girls would include cradle- 
roc king along with computing 
in "necessary skills”. 

The facts of life have not 
changed much in kind, only in 

f ^ - - - , J-| — 


the pill has done more for 
women’s freedom to take up 
professional opportunities, and 

pvtenrt thrir paming capacities , 

than many a bitterly fought 
piece of legislation in the name 
of equality between the sexes. 

Work is a unisex expecta- 
tion. Women's participation in 
the labour force between the 
ages of 25 and 44 (official jar- 
gon for employment other 
than, for example, doing the 
family washing and getting the 
baby's lunch) rose from 52 per 
cent to 71 per cent between 
1971 and 1988; in the EC, the 
highest rate after Denmark. 
Families in which both part- 
ners work outside the home 
account for 52 pea* cent of UK 
married couples with children. 
Even where the youngest child 
is under five, about a third of 


shaped wo rking life, typically, 
will look different fr om a man- 
shaped working life. You may 
be having c hildre n just when 
your male colleagues are forg- 
ing ahead. So it is important to 
lock early into training and 
promotion plans traditionally 
built into men’s - but not 
always women’s - career 
structures. You want responsi- 
bility; you are prepared to 
travel; you understand that if 
you accept part-time work to 
fit a growing family you wfll 
probably lose career status, sal- 
ary scale, perks, promotions, 
pension prospects. You may 
never get them back. 

A young woman needs nego- 
tiating skills to work things- in 
her favour with her employer. 
Above afi. she needs a partita 
at least as determinetias a he is 
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SELF-EMPLOYMENT 
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Going it alone 

James Abbott on survival in the cut-throat world of business 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT is a 
dream of many, realised by a 
few. Far callow graduates in 
particular, tlie problems 
involved in setting up on one's 
own are daunting: an a c a d e mi c 
degree is far from a guarantee 
of survival in the cat-throat 
wadd of business. 

Yet increasing numbers of 
graduates are going down the 
self-employed road, lured by 
the carrot of independence. 

“One thing they are abso- 
lutely dear about is that they 
don't want to work in a large 
company,'’ says George Chad- 
wick, dean of continuing 
studies at the Polytechnic of 
East London and a leading 
light in the government’s Grad- 
uate Enterprise Programme. 

This is the common charac- 
teristic of all graduate entre- 
preneurs, who otherwise form 
a very diverse group in a wide 
selection of smalt businesses. 

Those who have degrees 
with a practical bent have an 
obvious head start when it 
comes to establishing a busi- 
ness, with such disciplines as 
engineering and computer 
studies producing more than 
their fa ir share of graduate 
entrepreneurs. 

Crafts students are, almost 
by definition, unlikely to find a 
job in a large corporation that 
makes use of their degree 
directly; they will be tempted 
to try and make a go out of 
selling their own products, be 
they musical instruments, 

hand-made ftimftnr e or What- 
ever. 

But these are not the only 
ones braving the world of bnsf- 
ness an their own. Same who 
have undertaken quite abstract 
studies give self-employment a 
tty: for instance, Mr Chadwick 
knows of two former law stu- 
dents who are having a shot at 
running their own restaurant 

This trend is on the increase, 
as demographic Whang*! magma 
that more mature students 
with some experience of the 
world of work are entering 
higher education establish- 
ments - and these often inde- 
pendent spirits are more likely 
to have dear ideas about bow 
they could make it an their 



own than the average 21-year 
old graduate. 

For those university and 
polytechnic students who have 
ambitions of working for them- 
selves, the Training Agency's 
Graduate Enterprise Pro- 
gramme gives the opportunity 

to pick Up ttaain h ndnwa ski fig 

Established in Scotland in 
1983 and expanded nationwide 
two years later, the programme 
runs on an gmnnai cycle, begin- 
ning at the start of each aca- 
demic year with “awareness 
days” in degree-awarding insti- 
tutions dotted around the 
country. 

Those interested in what is 
on offer go to a two-day work- 
shop in the Easter vacation, 
where they are taught how to 
ggtahlich a rudimentary busi- 
ness plan. About 1,000 a year 
attend the workshops, with 
about erne in five going on to 
the second phase of the pro- 
gramme. 

This involves 20 days in the 
summer in which would-be 
self-made men and women 
mock up a marketing plan and 
learn how to draw up a cash- 
flow forecast. The business 
plan Sketched out at Easter is 
refined and made more con- 
crete. 

Not all who make it to the 
end of the programme actually 
set up their own businesses. 
Same give up for the best af 
reasons: the discipline of draw- 
ing up the business plan in the 
Graduate Enterprise Pro- 


PROFILE^tiri^Chambers 

Not by luck alone 

James Abbott meets a winning yachtsman 


CHRIS CHAMBERS provides a 
prime example of the sort of 
problems which can. face 
young entrepreneurs. 

fix some ways he has had all 
the luck:. winning prizes wrath 
more than £17,000 and appear- 
ing on Tomorrow's World on 
meeiaim with his invention. 

Brit he has also been up 
against it in a way finmfliar to 
many starting small busi- 
nesses, with mind-nnmbmgly 
long ho mu and a chr onic la ck 
of capital 

■ Mr Chambers's bright idea 
was conceived in his final year 
at Sheffield City Polytechnic, 
where he gained a BEng degree 
in mechanical engineering in 
the summer of last year. Hav- 
ing grown up an the Isle of 
Wight, Mr Chambers, 23, is a 
keen yachtsman and for his 
final year project designed a 
lightweight winch fra: hauling 
in 

Hearing about the Graduate 
Enterprise Programme from a 
friend, he derided to attend 
one of the programme's 
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Chris Chambers: * priawetontofl winch 

! two-day Easter workshops in 

• - . Huddersfield to explore the 

possibility of commercial 
'exploitation of his winch. His 

winch weighs 18kg hut can 

tf&e the same loads as a con- 
ventional winch weighing 43kg 
- a ri gnfffcant weight-saving 
for a racing yacht 
Encouragement from staff 
; vr-: - ' . led 1dm to attend the Graduate 

- :. ; r \ :• -.'Enterprise Programme’s sum- 

. ; . r - - mer course. Lectures included 
• - V ; a hank, manaser. solicitor and 


Excise were excellent,” recalls 
Mr Chambers. “They were try- 
ing to help you as it helps 
them.” 

Also very helpful was an 
allowance of £500 for market 
research and product develop- 
ment, which he used to 
develop his prototype winch. 

He readied the end of the 
course armed with his “win- 
ning winch" and plenty of 
business theory, but where 
could he go from there? Lack 
of capital seemed an insupera- 
ble hurdle and despondently he 
made to go to the Paris 
Boat Show in September last 
year, where he intended to 
negotiate a sale of the patent 

Then an unexpected turn 
kept him in the game. Mr 
Chambers beard he had won 
first prize in the British Petro- 
leum award for manufacturing 
innovation on the Graduate 
Enterprise Programme - 
which meant a cash injection 
of £8,000. “That money was an 
absolute godsend,” he says. 

Other awards followed, 
mcintBng £ 5 ,doo from the liv- 
ery companies of the City and 
£600 from the Isle of Wight 
“Live wire” scheme. 

The Prince’s Business Trust 
awarded him a £1,500 bursary 
and a £5,000 loan. Just as 
important, he says, the Trust 
appointed a professional busi- 
nessman as an adviser. 

But in spite of the awards, 
Mr Chambers was still short of 
the sort of capital he needed to 
produce the winch. “Manufac- 
turing has this big hurdle of 
g e ttin g the product right, and 
that takes an awful lot of 
money,” he says. 

Thus, much of 1990 has been 
spent searching for capital, 
with every spare moment 
devoted to perfecting the 
winch - resulting in months 
of 16-hour days. 

Based on this experience, he 
suggests that at the end of the 
Graduate Enterprise Pro- 
. gramme there should be a 
“marriage bureau” _ where 
those with venture capital can 
meet young people with ideas. 

He would also have wel- 
comed more help on tactics. “If 
snmnon e offers you £40,000 for 
a 49 per cent stake, should you 
take It? It's an incredibly diffi- 
cult area, and nigh impossible 
to find someone who'll give 
you impar tial help for free,” he 
says. 

Chris Chambers is not out of 
the woods yet but the outlook 
is brighter. He hopes to tie up 
a capital deal and he has an 
order for two winches from the 
Italian America's Cup team. If 
things go well he will set up a 


gramme showed that their idea 
would not work. 

One mature student who 
dreamed of running a travel 
agency was saved from a night- 
mare when the business plan 
he drew up on the course 
showed he would have been 
bankrupt within six months if 
he had pushed on with his idea 
of getting a second mortgage to 
buy an agency franchise. 

Same others ffori that their 

ideas would be profitable, but 

hardly on the Jit. Ewing scale 

- and H pride that the stric- 
tures of an ordinary job would 
be preferable to seven-day 
weeks and meagre returns 
while working fox- oneself. 

For those that do press on 
and set up their own busi- 
nesses - and the Graduate 
Enterprise Programme now 
yields about 150 a year that do 

- the first few years are the 
crucial testing time, as they 
are with all small business 
start-ups. 

An award scheme sponsored 
by a number of major compa- 
nies, including STC, Price 
Waterhouse and the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, rewards 
those graduates with the best 
ideas. Last year’s winners 
included a graduate of Glasgow 
School of Art who has 
launched a business supplying 
cakes decorated with company 
logos and other commissioned 
artwork; an engineering stu- 
dent who has launched a com- 
pany to make lightweight 
winches for racing yachts (see 
accompanying story); and an 
up-market sandwich delivery 
service in Newcastle started by 
a business studies graduate 
from Middlesex Polytechnic. 

The Department of Employ- 
ment claims the programme 
has achieved its stated aim of 
encouraging entrepreneurship 
among young people. Whereas 
in the early 1980s some 2 per 
cent of graduates in the US 
started their own business 
compared to 0.3 per cent in the 
UK, by the end of the decade 
many British higher education 
institutions were reporting 
take-up on the Graduate Enter- 
prise Programme matching us 
levels. 


SETTING up in business on 
your own or going to work for 
a small company are unlikely 
to be the first options which 
occur to most students. Large 
companies and the Civil Ser- 
vice will be far more evident 
on the university “milk round” 
and many college careers ser- 
vices have only recently 
become aware of the possibili- 
ties of the smaller firm. 

Yet it has been small compa- 
nies - particularly those 
employing fewer than 20 peo- 
ple - which have created most 
new jobs over the past decade 
while large organisations 
employing 1,000 people or more 
have shed employment. A 
record 1,700 new companies are 
being set up every week in 
Britain, according the statistics 
of VAT registrations and this 
figure is after allowing for 
businesses which deregister. 

Not that starting up on your 
own will be easy. One third of 
new start-ups stop trading 
within three years and by year 
five half of new businesses 
have ceased to exist, some 
because they have been sold or 
merged but many because they 
have failed to make the grade. 

Starting up on your own 
requires stamina and persis- 
tence. It also demands an abil- 
ity to assess risk and to plan 
ahead. Unlike the manager in a 
large firm who will have his or 
her specialist area of expertise 
the smaD business owner-man- 
ager must be able to deal with 
the whole range of business 
challenges on his own - or 
find a partner with comple- 
mentary skills. 

Running your own business 
can be lonely, particularly if 
you are used to the convivial- 
ity of the college environment. 
Your domestic partner may be 
able to share the burden and 
bank managers, accountants 
and chambers of commerce can 
provide assistance but the 
owner has ultimate responsi- 
bility. 

It may seem scant consola- 
tion but an important advan- 
tage of starting up in business 
straight from university is that 
the entrepreneur is unlikely to 
have heavy commitments to a 
family or a mortgage so if the 
business does go down he 
should be able to bounce back 
fairly quickly. 

The advantages of going it 
alone are the satisfaction of 
running your own show and 
the knowledge that you rather 
than an; employer are the 
main beneficiary of any profits 
the venture makes. However, 
few entrepreneurs are moti- 
vated mainly by a desire to be 
rich. Independence comes top 
of most league tables of moti- 
vating factors. 

If yon do not want to set up 
in business on your own - or 
you want to gain some experi- 
ence of how small businesses 
work before trying it yourself 


ACCORDING to the marketing 
jargon in graduate literature, 
gaining a place on a graduate 
programme of a leading City 
investment bank was the ulti- 
j mate in career development: 
excellent starting salary, rapid 
career progression, early 
responsibility, niche-finding 
through job rotation, challenge 
and variety. 

Underneath the gloss of the 
brochures, behind the flashy 
selection and induction pro- 
cesses, in many cases with the 
appropriate involvement of 
senior figureheads for extra 
marketing credibility, the real- 
ity eventually emerges. Many 
graduates become the victims 
of a marketing game played by 
large companies, in which only 
I the losers get caught 

Armed with an honours 
degree in international busi- 
ness and French from Aston 
University, I felt suitably 
equipped to join the test track 
Management Development Pro- 
gramme of a City institution. 
The rigorous selection proce- 
dure served to confirm my per- 
ception of the value placed on 
graduate training. Once 
J “coaxed into the pot", however, 
the facade of the graduate’s 
importance within the firm 
soon wore thin. The scheme 
consisted of four job rotations 
over two years, culminating in 
a management appointment - 
a structure frequently found 
among reputable graduate pro- 
grammes. 

During these rotations, aptly 
called “attachments”, the grad- 
uate is “attached" to, but not 
completely part of, a business 
unit. With the Personnel Divi- 
sion being the cost centre for 
all graduates’ salaries, the 
business unit has a tendency 
to view graduates as “free- 
bies”, transitory in nature and 
hence unworthy of any true 
responsibility or customer con- 
tact 

During my brief encounter 
with a business unit I was kept 
suitably amused with dubious 
pursuits under the guise of 
“objectives”. In the absence of 
any real development, I 
quickly became disillusioned 
and in spite of the huge risk 
factor of future unemployment 
resigned. 

The lack of control over my 
own development process, 
together with the prospect of 
achieving very little during my 
two-year programme, was 
demotivating and demoralis- 
ing. The regret felt over my 
resignation by my ex-employer 


SMALL BUSINESSES 





Geetu Bharwanay: discovered the reality underneath the glossy brochures 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

Victim of a marketing game 

Geetu Bharwaney discovers a rewarding path to success 


was considerable; the Market- 
ing Game costs vast amounts 
of time, money and effort but 
graduates must beware: all 
that glitters is not gold. It is 
strongly advisable to consider 
fully the opportunity cost of 
accepting a standardised 
“package” for management 

training. 

The job-hunt process that 
ensued was my most trying 
experience. to date. My initial 
haphazard approach, with 
scores of rejections, potential 
employers doubting my 
motives and the huge expense 
incurred in sending out numer- 
ous application forms and CVs, 
led me to rethink and overhaul 
my career strategy. 

How many graduates with 
subject degrees, that do not 
naturally lend themselves to a 
specific profession, actually 
evaluate where their strengths 
and desires are best suited and 
satisfied? A critical self-evalua- 
tion process led me to seek a 
position in the business consul- 
tancy training field, an area to 
which my talents seemed best 
suited. I telephone more than 
100 companies and my peer 
group, who saw no methodol- 
ogy in my speculative 
approach, criticised me 
seventy. 

In spite of frequent rejection, 
through sheer persistence and 


tenacity I was finally recom- 
mended to TDA Consulting 
Group Limited, a company 
incorporating outplacement 
counselling, creative media 
services, competence consult- 
ing and management training 
and development. Although 1 
was informed at the interview 
stage that TDA had never 
offered a development pro- 
gramme to a graduate, 1 was 
offered work as a support tutor 
working alongside an experi- 
enced trainer. 

Once TDA had provided me 
with a first opportunity to 
demonstrate my competence. 1 
was then invited to become 
involved in a major client 
assignment to further my 
experimental relationship with 
the company. By responding to 
the challenge and demonstrat- 
ing a wider range of skills and 
abilities. TDA offered me the 
position of assistant consul- 
tant, a developmental role 
working across all parts of the 
company on a project basis. 

The development contract 
between TDA and myself is 
two-way in both its concept 
and execution. My learning 
process is entirely related to 
business needs and my role is 
clearly defined on a project-by- 
project basis by the directors. 
Projects in which I have been 
involved are entirety client-led 


Lonely enterprise 

Starting up on your own won’t be easy, says Charles Batchelor 


business is likely to offer you 
greater responsibility at an 
early stage and wifi probably 
be more responsive to your 
suggestions tban a larger, 
more hierarchical company. 

The graduate in the smaller 
company may be able to exert 
influence on where the busi- 
ness is going. He may also be 
able to take a financial stake in 
the company (though small- 
business owners can be very 
possessive about their busi- 
nesses and many large firms 
run share option schemes for 
their employees). 

Among the disadvantages of 
working for a small company 
are a lack of a formal career 
structure which may mean it is 
unclear where you are headed. 
Training is more likely to be 
informal and on-the-job tban at 
any generally recognised insti- 
tution. The small company 
may also place greater 
demands on your time and 
energy than a large one, where 
work loads can be spread over 
larger numbers of people. 

In a family-run company 
your progress to the really top 
jobs may be blocked by family 
members already working in 
the company or by the next 
generation waiting to step into 
positions of power. Family 
businesses are becoming more 
professional in the way they 
manage themselves hut blood 
ties can prove very powerful 

You may want to gain expe- 
rience of a small firm but will 
the small company want you? 
Small-business owners can be 
.suspicious of the idea of 
employing graduates who they 
may regard - often rightly - 
as having a lot of theoretical 
knowledge but very little prac- 
tical experience. Joining a 
company where the manage- 
ment has a university back- 
ground should avoid this prob- 
lem but many s mall firms are 
run by people without a great 
deal erf formal education. How- 
ever, there are several pro- 
grammes which place students 
with small firms during the 
long vacation. 

One such scheme is the Shell 
Technology Enterprise Pro- 
gramme (STEP) which this 
summer placed 340 students for 
right weeks with small compa- 
nies. Unlike a sandwich course 
placement, which aims to pro- 
duce a bett er en gineer or 
chemist, the STEP scheme is 
intended to make the student 
more enterprising and give 
him or her the confidence to 
take derisions, change things 
and use initiative. It also seeks 
to break down mistrust 






Patrick Brennan (left) and managing director Andrew Kluge 


For all their inexperience, 
students on this programme 
can make an important contri- 
bution to the businesses with 
which they work. Three exam- 
ples are: 

■ Patrick Brennan, then a 
third-year textile technology 
student from the Briton Insti- 


tute of Higher Education, last 
year helped Supercover (Bol- 
ton), a manufacturer of plastic 
rainhoods for push chairs, 
introduce a piece-work system 
for its 12-strong assembly line 
work force. 

■ Lynne Purnell a 20-year old 
maths student from St And- 


and extremely high profile 
TDA are fully committed t 
providing me with the tools fo 
my development in the way c 
customer contact, professions 
sponsorship and total respons 
bility within an agreed jo 
role. No limitations are bein 
imposed on my progress. Th 
atmosphere generated in 
medium-sized company by 
highly-motivated team ha 
allowed me to contribute a 
element of personal creativit 
to the company. I hav 
recently been invited to pin 
chase shares in TDA whic 
again reinforces the two-wa 
commitment. 

Messages for the undergroc 
uate are clear. 

■ The best jobs are neve 
advertised but they can alway 
be created for the person ths 
has identified their vocation: 
niche. 

■ Conventional graduat 
schemes represent a tiny pn 
portion of the opportunity 
available and hence should nc 
be overvalued without a tho 
ough investigation of thei 
“fit” to personal needs. 

■ Highly-structured develo] 
ment programmes in a hi 
company environment do nc 
suit everyone, though som 
may find this more formalise 
route to success acceptable. 


raws University, worked wit 
Vdden Engineering, a Boltor 
based sub-contracting compan 
with sales of £3m, to integrat 
its computer systems. 

■ Samantha Dockwray, a 15 
year old psychology student : 
Sheffield University, helpe 
Sportswise, a Maryport, Cun 
bria-based manufacturer c 
first-aid kits for walkers an 
sailors, remodel a promotion: 
voucher scheme so the benefit 
came to the company and nc 
just to the retailer. 

The Graduate Enterpris 
Programme helps students pn 
pare for setting up their ow 
business immediately afte 
graduation while, for gradi 
ates who have left universit 
within the previous two yeai 
but have been unable to find 
job, the Graduate Gateway Pn 
gramme provides work exper 
ence with a small firm. 

Further information: abox 
die Graduate Enterprise Pn 
gramme contact the T rainin 
Agency, Moorfoot, Sheffielc 
Si 4PQ. TeL-0742 753275; fc 
Graduate Gateway contact Jo 
Centres or local career 
offices; for STEP contact Da 
ham University Busines 
School, Mill Hill Lane, Da 
ham DH1 3LB. Tel: 091 37 
3385. 


Trilingual Graduate ? 

Mobility is the answer to furthering your career 

If you are a Trilingual Graduate looking for a truly international career challenge, operating 
across Europe, then Europool can help. 

Europoo! specialises in the recruitment of young graduate managers and professionals for 
clients offering international careers. 

Our cunent clients, loaned in the major European countries, operate in the fields of: 

* Satellite Telecommunications 

* Chemicals 

* Financial services 

* Property 

* Transport 

* Other High Tech 

And are seeking bright, iniemationally-minded iri-lingual graduates, aged 13 - 33, with at least 
mo years work experience for openings in 

Informatics, Engineering, Sales, Marketing, Rnance/Accounting and Personnel. 

To apply, please request a career history form from Europool bv telephone, fax or letter, 

quoting ref GS/G'FT. 


the European graduate resource. 


EuropooL Office Centre. Jozef Isnelsb* ■*8.1072 SB Amsterdam, The Netherlands Tel No. 31-20- T o _ 0>> Fax 314TWK1 

Eurupod - A ifivainn of MSL Group Imenawaul 
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THE EUROPEANS 

The door has 
been opened . . . 

. . .,But the birds seem reluctant to fly, writes Lucy Kellaway 


EUROPE is your oyster. You 
have the right to study any- 
where in the Community. You 
have the right to work any- 
where in the Community. 

If you have a professional 
qualification or a diploma of 
any sort, you will be able to 
use it in any of the twelve EC 
countries without taking more 

prams 

That, at least, is the idea. 
The reality is rather different, 
and if your ambitions for the 
future are rooted firmly this 
side of the Channel, then you 
are not alone. 

In the last few years govern- 
ments have done the legisla- 
tive spade work, and laws 
allowing people to move freely 
will be in place by 1992. Now 
no country can kick you out as 
a student if yon can support 
yourself, thanks to a directive 
recently agreed. 

A second measure - which 
comes into force at the start of 
next year - means that if you 
are, say, a qualified lawyer, 
vet, physiotherapist or accoun- 
tant, other countries must 
recognise your qualification. 

In addition, the Commission 
is doing all it can within its 
budget to try and encourage 
people to study, train and work 
abroad, with numerous 
schemes amounting to almost 
Ecu lbn over the next five 
years. These will pay for stu- 
dents' and professors' move to 
other European universities, 
and will help companies in 
their efforts to get their 
employees speaking foreign 
tongues. 

The Commission is just com- 
pleting a lengthy guide of tips 
to students for getting work in 
Europe, and is embarking on 
an ambitious inventory which 
wQl show which countries are 
rich in which skills, and which 
have gaping needs for skilled 
employees. 

So for, the numbers of people 
leaving their home country to 
study or work in Europe do not 
reflect these efforts. Only 
about 2 per cent of students 
have had any experience of 


another European, country, 
compared to a Commission tar- 
get of 10 per cent 

There are four main prob- 
lems: language, money, hous- 
ing, and lack of information. 
Even supposing you are fluent 
in Portugese, mid have discov- 
ered some uniquely attractive 
course only available in Lis- 
bon, the chances are you will 
have to pay for everything 
yourself. 

Anyway, in a place where 
most students live at home, 
finding somewhere cheap to 
live may not be easy. 

For these reasons the vast 
numbers of students who study 
in another member state do so 
under t he Commission’s guid- 
ance. 

The Erasmus programme, 
which gives money to universi- 
ties that have arranged 
exchange programmes with 
other countries, was launched 
5 years ago. The scheme has 
taken off, with some five times 
as many students competing 
for the 35,000 odd places a year. 
About half of all EC universi- 
ties take part in Erasmus, and 
many of those which do not 
have enough EC money to fund 
the schemes, top them up 
themselves. 

Progress on job mobility is 
slower stilL 

Ever since the Treaty of 
Rome, people have been able to 
work in other countries on 
exactly the same terms as the 
locals, to set up their own busi- 
nesses there. The only thing 
they do not have a right to do 
is to work for the civil service 
in another country. Should 
you, as a British citizen, have a 
burning desire to be a tax col- 
lector in Frankfurt, you might 
wen find the door closed. 

The Commission regularly 
collects statistics on movement 
of labour in general in the EC, 
and evidence is that the num- 
bers that take advantage of 
this freedom are small, and 
seem to be shrinking , m most 
countries about 2 per cent of 
the workforce comes from 
other EC countries, and nearly 


all of those are unskilled work- 
ers moving from the the south 
to the north in search of a bet- 
ter life. 

By contrast, nobody knows 
how many graduates get jobs 
in other member states, but 
everywhere anecdotal evidence 
suggests that the number is 
rising, although from a very 
low base. 

By far the easiest way to 
work in the EC is with a multi- 
national company with offices 
there. And as more and more 
European companies mage or 
expand into Europe, trying to 
keep up with 1932, the posmbfi- 
ity of qualified employees mov-. 
ing with them gets greater. 

This European onslaught 
affects almost every sector, 
from banking and stockbrok- 
ing throu gh to the big indus- 
trial groups. As a sign of 
greater mobility, mul tinational 
companies are becoming a 
co mm on sight on the milk 
rounds of British universities. 

Language may still be a 
problem, but it is one that 
many companies are increas- 
ingly prepared to take on 
themselves. Most big employ- 
ers will said employees off to 
learn languages, or pay for 
courses at home. 

It is for more difficult to get 
work abroad without a com- 
pany already behind you. How- 
ever this will become slightly 
easier for professionals after 
January next year, although 
no miracles are to be expected. 
Some professions - such as 
architects nurses and vets - 
have been able to move around 
for some years (although foom 
the number of French nurses 
in British hospitals one would 
not have guessed it). 

Again there is a problem of 
languages, and the further 
problem that many professions 
run national closed shops. 

The directives will mean 
your qualification must be 
recognised in other countries, 
but it does not mean either 
that those countries will give 
you a job, nor that it will be 
easy to set up on your own and 



attract enough clients. 

Cultural differences do not 
help: a French doctor - they 
are notorious for handing out 
suppositories with everything 
- is not likely to get far in a 
general practice in London. 

This means you are likely to 
he limited to specific cases 
where the UK has an obvious 


head start. Already Brussels 
and Paris are stiff with British 
legal and accounting firms, 
while in other areas, like engi- 
neering, British skills are in 
demand. 

Some British doctors work 
abroad, but almost all of those 
are on the Costa del Sol doling 
out hangover cures to pension- 


ers and UK holiday makers. 

There is evidence that the 
appetite among graduates for 
working abroad Is stimulated 
by any experience of studying 
there. Indeed a new Euro breed 
seem to be developing from the 
Erasmus programme, with 
many students wanting to stay 
in their adopted homes. 


The most important changes 
are not legal ones, but changes 
in the attitudes of both employ- 
ers and employees. Ten yean 
ago you probably would not 
have dreamed of considering 
Europe. Now, the problems 
may seem to outweigh the ben- 
efits. But ten years from 
now... 







DECISION TIME 


In search of the best 

Andrew Fisher looks at MBA rankings 


AS BIG business becomes more 
international and Europe is 
gripped by the twin prospects 
of the post-1992 unified market 
and the opening up of econo- 
mies to file east, more and 
more young managers are keen 
to have the magic letters MBA 
after their names. 

Deckling where to obtain the 
qualification of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration is no easy 
task. Last year, more than 
6^00 Europeans entered busi- 
ness schools, around 960 of 
them from West Germany. 
Roughly half went to US 
schools and the rest stayed in 
Europe. The numbers are 
growing; but are still small in 
comparison with the US, where 
some 70,000 Americans gradu- 
ate each year from business 
schools with MBAs. 

Worldwide, around 900 busi- 
ness schools offer MBAs; about 
300 have international reputa- 
tions. So how does the eager 
and aspiring young manager 
set about making his or her 
choice? In the sensitive, com- 
petitive, and somewhat hot- 
house world of business 
schools, any attempt to try and 
pick out the best is bound to 
ruffle feathers. 

Mr William Cox found this 
out when his Frankfurt com- 
pany Cox Communications 
published a study of the top 10 
business schools offering 
MBAs in Europe. Some which 
came off less well than they 
expected reacted strongly, 
charging that Mr Cox was 
linked with one of the schools, 
the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration (G8BA) in 
Zurich, which came third on 
his list. 

In fact, he was involved in 
public relations work for GSBA 
until 1987, when he set up his 
own firm. Initially, Cox Com- 
munications did some work for 
GSBA, but has carried out 
none since. Mr Cox. a German- 
born American, asserts his 
ranking was an independent 
effort. He intends, with the 
help of his wife Ingrid, to 
portend this year’s ranking to 30 
schools, and to publish In 
English as well as German. 

Obviously, any ranking is 
subjective and will be open to 
criticism. The Cox ranking was 
based on 20 criteria, including 
the content of courses and file 
quality of teaching, relations 
with business, the usefulness 
of the degree to companies, the 
competitiveness of admission, 
how schools manage them- 
selves and their finances. 



Manchester Business School, fifth in the Cox rankings 


imag e, how well students do 
after their studies, and value 
for money. 

First on Cox’s list came the 
Rotterdam School of Manage- 
ment, part of Erasmus Univer- 
sity. It scored highest on dyna- 
mism, number and quality 
of lecturers, and in the way It 
managed itself. It also did well 
in terms of value to Dutch and 
international companies. 
GSBA was third, scoring well 
on usefulness to companies 
and benefiting in the study 
from its attempts to attract 
older students wanting to 
improve their strategic think- 
ing, and the gearing of its 
courses more towards 
long-term decision making. 
M a n ch es ter (5th) also shone on 
these points. 

Also in the Cox rankings 
were 1MD of Lausanne (2), 
Institut Super! ear des Affaires 
Jouy-en-Josas, France (4). SDA 
Bocconi of Milan (6), Insead of 
Fontalnbleau (7), Nijenrode - 
the Netherlands School of 
Business, Bremkelen (8), IESE 
of Barcelona (9), and the Lon- 
don Business School (10). 

In the next study, Cox Com- 
munications wifi include more 
UK schools. Most UK universi- 
ties have MBA programmes, 
Mr Cox. 

Paradoxically, MBAs are not 
offered in Germany for legal 
and other reasons. “This is a 
missing link in our educational 
system." savs Mr HannsKaufk, 


maun, director of the new 
MBA Centre in Frankfurt, one 
of the tasks of which is to pre- 
pare students for the GMAT 
(Graduate Management Admis- 
sion Test) set for MBA schools. 
The MBA Centre was formed 
by ESO (EuroScholen-Organi- 
sation), a private educational 
organisation. The centre does 
not get involved in rankings, 
but tries to assess the suitabil- 
ity of particular schools and 
courses for students, depend- 
ing on their abilities and goals. 

However, Mr Kauftnann says 
any attempt at ranking schools 
contributes to more clarity an 
the business school scene. “It's 
like opening the lid and 
looking in.” Since business 
school courses of one to two 
years cost up to DM120,000, he 
reckons people are entitled to 
know more about they will be 
paying for. 

Mr Cox believes more com- 
panies and managers will seek 
MBA educations, as industries 
become more global and 
employers try to develop a 
multicultural approach 
embracing different races, 
backgrounds, and customs. 
The MBA Centre, says Mr 
Kaufrnazm, baa contact with 
220 US business schools out of 
around 700, and with 25 in 
Europe out of 45 which offer 
MBA courses. Somewhere, 
there should be a course to suit 
most ambitious, able managers 
jrfjthe.fHtnv*.- jr- 


BRITISH companies are 
talking a lot about recruiting 
in Europe, but few are follow- 
ing np with much action. 

Although a Royal Mail sur- 
vey this year showed that 75 
per cent of companies were 
“considering” recruitment in 
Europe, most of the impetus is 
still coming from the gradu- 
ates themselves, according to 
Tony Raban, a careers adviser 
at Cambridge University. 

Behind this reticence is, 
among other things, fear of 
the unknown and the per- 
ceived complexity of the pro- 
cess. ATS Quest, an enterpris- 
ing British start-up firm of 
European recruitment consul- 
tants, is attempting to fill the 
gap by organising a British 
pavilion at continental recruit- 
ment fairs. 

“We are trying to make 
recruitment in Europe as 
straightforward as it is in the 
United Kingdom,” said . Wil- 
liam Archer, a founding part- 
ner. “Companies often quote 
educational, cultural and sal- 
ary differentials as the reasons 
they do not want to recruit in 
Europe. But differences are 
precisely the reason why they 
should be doing so.” This is to 
help companies build a Euro- 
pean management base and 
enable them to react quickly 
and efficiently when new 
opportunities arise in Europe’s 

imifled market. 

Marks and Spencer, which 
has taken part in several fairs 
and is helping to spearhead 
the British recruitment drive 
in Europe, plans to take on 25 
continental graduates for per- 
manent UK posts. 

Like other firms, M&S began 


FOREIGN RECRUITS 


There’s more 
talk than action 

Companies are shy, says Barbara Casassus 


with the fairs. France, Bel- 
gium and Hnflanfl all host a 
series of these during the year, 
which has made than the first 
choice of some British firms. 

M&S, which has taken 
stands at fairs in all three 
countries this year, is now 
moving into the next gear in 
its recruitment campaign by 
making direct contact with 
higher education institutions 
and professors. It will next 
turn to Germany which has 
had no fairs until now, says 
M&S store recruitment man- 
ager Mike Shaw. 

He was struck by the quality 
of students at a Paris graduate 
recruitment fair he attended 
last May, and by the dedica- 
tion to academic grades. 

The other three UK exhibi- 
tors in Paris in May - Bar- 
clays Bank, John Mowlem, and 
United Biscuits - had differ- 
ent alms. Barclays was 
looking for candidates for its 
new European management 
development programme, an 
offshoot of its UK graduate 
programme, and United Bis- 
cuits was fact-finding, as It 
does not intend to hire conti- 
nental graduates until next 
year. 

The response was “phenome- 
nal”. said Mike Whiteley, who 


looks after European graduate 
recruitment for Barclays. “1 
interviewed 15 candidates on 
the first day and four were 
suitable to go on to the next 


A poll in Paris of 170 gradu- 
ates looking for a job in 
Britain showed that 55 per 
cent wanted to stay for two or 
more years, and that one in 
three aimed to build a career 
there. Sixty-two per cent said 
experience abroad was impor- 
tant for long term career pros- 
pects, and most of them were 
targeting the banking, finance 
and insurance sectors. Other 
favourites included the food / 
drinks/tobacco, transport mid 
communications, and retail 
industries. 

ATS Quest will take part in 
eight events this academic 
year, including Germany’s 
first two fairs — in Cologne 
(formerly West Germany) in 
September, and in Leipzig (for- 
merly East Germany) in early 
1991. 

As well as staging the Brit- 
ish pavilion, it will again 
organise fair visits by groups 
of personnel officers that are 
interested in recruiting in 
Europe bat have not yet 
decided to exhibit. 

The Royal Mail survey car- 


ried out in the spring revealed 
that four out of five European 
students are willing to work in 
another country and that 
Britain, France and Germany 
are the top destinations in 
Europe. 

The survey also showed that 
many UK companies do not 
believe a brain drain is 
approaching despite the Royal 
Mail’s report in 1989 that said 
as many as 84 per cent of Brit- 
ish undergraduates were pre- 
pared to move abroad to work. 
“Our latest surveys show that 
many employers are not tak- 
ing the ‘brain drain* warning 
seriously,” said Royal Mail 
managing Director Bill Cock- 
bum. Most were not convinced 
there was a shortage of gradu- 
ates and few felt there was a 
crisis. 

The 75 per emit now think- 
ing about recruiting from 
Europe said their preference 
was for West German and 
French graduates. After a 
year's training in the United 
Kingdom, some recruits would 
work for the company in their 
home country and others 
would be based in the UK. 

The latest figures, published 
in file summer, indicated that 
85 per cent of British students 
would still go abroad to work. 
This was more than in any 
ot her co untry. 

Britain was a pop ular desti- 
nation in order to improve 
English language skills and 
for career pr ospects, but Ger- 
many was thought to offer the 
best deal to business people, 
ta king account of salary, sta- 
tus, quality of life and other 
relevant factors. Pay was not a 
top priority. 


THE POLYGLOTS 


It’s not too late to learn to ‘parlez-vous’ 

There are plenty of good reasons for learning a foreign language, says Peter Miller * 


GRADUATES who did not read 
languages while at a university 
or polytechnic - and for 
whom a logarithm table may 
be more familiar than a declen- 
sion table - may consider the 
later acquisition of linguistic 
skills to be a low priority. But 
salary incentives or the desire 
or necessity to work abroad 
should motivate the 
tongue-tied to become tongue- 
tried. 

Finding instruction can be a 
problem, not because of scar- 
city but because of overabun- 
dance. Language schools and 
private tutors appear almost to 
outnumber jobbing builders in 
the advertising listings. 

“The difficulty is that the 
industry is unregulated. There 
is no central registry of practi- 
tioners the way there is for 
lawyers or engineers," says 


and membership secretary for 
the London-based Institute of 
Linguists, the body which pro- 
motes the use of modem lan- 
guages and aims to improve 
the status of linguists working 
in all occupations. 

The Centre for Information 
on Language Teaching and 
Research may be able to help. 
It sponsors conferences, main- 
tains a library and publishes 
bibliographies and lists of 
sources, including notes os 
where to get programme sched- 
ules for foreign-language 
broadcasts. Funded by central 
government, the centre exists 
primarily to aid secondary 
school teachers. But it also 
does its best to counsel individ- 
uals and companies. It does not 
offer opinions about the merits 
of different courses. 

Increasingly, training is 


candidates who wish to use 
their new skill in business or 
commerce. The External Ser- 
vices Division of the School of 
Oriental and African S tudies at 
the University of London runs 
courses in Japanese ranging 
from one week to six months’ 
duration. These incorporate 
information on the organisa- 
tion, customs and values of the 
Japanese market and use mate- 
rials and techniques developed 
by the Japan External Trade 
Organisation’s own language 
school in Tokyo. 

Dzidra Stipnieks, assistant 
course organiser, says the 
courses “introduce business 
terminology at a very early 


A five-day Intensive course 
in elementary spoken Japanese 
with instruction from 9.30 am 
to 5.30 pm each day costs £535. 


one after completing a MBA at 
the London Business- School. 
She intends to work as a con- 
sultant in Japan and wanted' a 
gro undin g in the language “to 
de mons trate commitment” to. 
potential employers. 

“The emphasis on conversa- 
tion is just right,” she says 
about the short course. “Try- 
m 8, t° master the writing 
systems at the s amp thnp so 
that you could, say, read a 
newspaper, slows you down 
conaifflably. This way you get 
much farther, faster and feel 
you have really accomplished 
something. 

Whether you decide to learn 
a language privately, at one of 
t he c ommercial schools or 
through the services open, to 
non-undergraduates offered by 
some acad e mi c institutions, it 
is a flood idea to seramt a - 
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Channel crossing 

Tim Dickson looks at the UK’s Fast-Stream initiative 


WOULD-BE crvfl. servants who 
want to work In Europe now 
have a better. chance or fulflD- 
ing their ambition thani™ to a 
new sdieme introduced by the 
UK Government. . 

The idea of the “European 
Fast-Stream" is to boost Brit- 
ish representation in.the Euro- 
pean Community institutions 
- notably the European Com- 
mission - and to prepare can- 
didates for the unfamiliar, 
lengthy, and generally uncer- 
tain s elect ion process of land- 
ing a Euro-job. 

The initiative is certainly 
timely given growing criticism, 
during the past 12 . wirmthfr tHat 
govermnent complacency over 
the relatively low proportion of 
British staff tor Brussels risks 
damaging the, country’s inter- 
ests. European civil servants 
admittedly have to forswear 
their national allegiance but as 
other member states such as 
France - and Italy have consis- 
tently proved over the years it 
pays to have people In crucial 
policy-making areas who at 
least undexstahd if they do not 
necessarily promote your point 
of view. 

The British are particularly 
poorly represented in the 
junior grades and that is what 
the new scheme intends to put 
right. The {dan is that 30 grad- 
uates each year will be selected 
through the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s “Appointments in 
Administration" and Econo- 
mists' Recruitment Scheme to 
join the so-called “fast stream" 
of the home civil service. 

They wih initially be offered 
a programme of relevant work 
experience in a. government 
department, together with 
appropriate training, including 
coaching for the EC entiy.com- 
petitions and language skirts if 
necessary. They will thus have 
a job in the home civil service 
while waiting first to take the 
EC competition and then to 
find a suitable post 

Success in Brussels cannot 
be guaranteed, selection can 
take up to a year and' even 
those who do pass the tests are 
only placed on the so-called . 
“reserve list” and have to 
lobby for a p roper p ost On the 
other hand recruits. should at 
least benefit from proper prep- 


aration, acquire the type of 
work experience generally 
needed by the EC. Community 
institutions as a rule do not 
take people straight from uni- 
versity. Newcomers will 
receive help in overcoming the 
many practical problems of 
crossing the Channel. 

The Fast-Stream scheme is 
open - 1? graduates (and under- 
graduates in their final year) 
in any discipline who bold or 
expect, to hold a first or second 
class honours degree. Tradi- 
tionally the EC institutions 
have favoured lawyers and 
economists but following repre- 
sentations this year by the 
British government the Euro- 
pean Commission has agreed 
to hold more “generalist” com- 
petitions for graduates from all 
backgrounds. The point is that 
these test -aptitude rather than 
knowledge. The normal age 
limit for those taking the com- 
petitions is 35, but the line has 
been drawn at 33 for the UK's 
Fast-Stream intake. 

Details of the competitions 

- including examples of tests 

- the selection procedure, and 

salariBB anil hwia fi ta in the EC 

institutions are spelt out in a 
well-produced booklet which 
can be obtained from the Civil 
Service Commission*. 

Besides the chance to help 
advance the “1992” pro- 
gramme, shape Community 
environment policy, or investi- 
gate mmmpnHaa anti mergers 

- same of the range of jobs are 
illustrated in personal profiles 
of satisfied “Brits” in the above 
publication - there is cer- 
tainly much to commend in 
Brussels from the agreeable 
quality aflife to the potent mix 
of different patirwiaHties 

Far-sighted graduates, how- 
ever, should beware of the lon- 
ger term risks. Career planning 
in the Commission - and 
indeed the other Community 
institutions - is far less 
sophisticated tiian in Whitehall 
and promotion to the top jobs 
from within the system is 
fraught with difficulty. At the 
moment there is a whole raft of 
British-born Eurocrats stuck in 
the middle echelons of the 
bureaucracy frustrated 
because they are “stuck" and 
hitter at the way in which the 


very senior posts (directors- 
general and deputy directors- 
general in the top A1 salary 
grade) are filled by “parachut- 
ists" from Whitehall. 

Many of the older hands in 
Brussels say the Fast-Stream is 
all very well but that it should 
be accompanied by a change in 
policy so that British-born can- 
didates within the Commission 
are backed in the highly politi- 
cal and highly nationalistic 
battle for the top jobs. 

It would also be wrong to 
suggest that the UK civil ser- 
vice is the only route to a 
career in the Community insti- 
tutions. Among the other pos- 
sibilities worth considering is a 
postgraduate course in Euro- 
pean. studies, not least at the 
College of Europe in Bruges. 
The British Government is 
offering up to 30 bursaries for 
the academic year 1991 to 1992 
at the College, which has a 
good record of getting its 
“alumni" into the C ommissi on 
and is a profitable hunting 
ground for Euro management 
consul tants and lobbyists. 

Another option is the “sta- 
giaire” scheme run by the 
European Commission and 
some of the other EC institu- 
tions, which offers in-service 
traineeships consisting of work 
attachments and training. 
Each “stage"- pronounce it 
the French way or you'll be 
eliminated immediately - 
lasts three to five months and 
can be a way to a permanent 
appointment The patronage - 
or at least the support - of an 

MRP , Hnuimiftrinincr or senior 

Commission official is 
extremely helpful though past 
experience suggests that there 
is less demand for the unoffi- 
cial British “quota" and that 
fewer strings therefore need to 
be pulled. 

* Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire RG21 1JB. Tel: 0256 
46655L Other useful contacts 
include The Recruitment Unit, 
The European Commission. 200 
Rue de la Lot, Brussels 1049; 
The European Staffing Unit, 
Cabinet Office, Horse Guards 
Road, London SWlP 3AL ; UK 
Committee for the College of 
Europe, Eng’s College, London, 
Strand, London WC2R, 2LS. 


CALLING all engineers and 
computer scientists - France 
needs you. 

The country is suffering 
from a desperate shortage of 
qualified engineers to work in 
research and development, and 
of computer scientists for soft- 
ware houses. “Everyone has 
woken up to the shortage at 
the same time, so if they can- 
not find what they need at 
home, they will have to start 
looking elsewhere,” com- 
mented Jean PreveL deputy 
director of the government 
executive recruitment agency 
APEC. 

France is not strong in com- 
puter hardware, but it has a 
large software sector that 
offers wide employment oppor- 
| (unities, even though it is hav- 
I mg a rough time at the 
m o me nt 

Mr Prevel advises graduates 
1 with relevant degrees to send 
i unsolicited applications. They 
will not only receive a reply, 
but perhaps a return plane 
ticket as well," he declared. 

Another plus for new gradu- 
ates is that they traditionally 
account for about 23 per cent 
of French companies’ annu a l 
intake of executives, which is 
more than any other of 


YOU CAN sum up the chances 
of coming to work in the 
United States in two words, 
“Good hick." “No way," will 
also da Or in the words of a 
State Department official, 
“Virtually impossible.” 

Due to restric tiv e laws, it is 
best to have a job waiting for 
you. say, as a trainee for a 
multinational corporation. Do 
not expect to arrive an a tour- 
ist visa and be faired on the 
spot 

But with a little persever- 
ance, hard work and connec- 
tions on your side of the 
Atlantic, yon could find your- 
self working on New York’s 
Wall Street or on your way to 
the studios of Hollywood. 

In the American way of 
doing business, it’s “work 
hard, play hard” - as differ- 
ent from Britain as a rowdy 
baseball stadium is from 
Lord's cricket ground. 

“In the States, we take work 
more seriously," says a man 
who has worked for British 
and American firms in the US. 
In the UK, he says, work Is 
more a means to an end. In 
America, it’s life. 

You had better be an early 
riser because in the US walk 
often begins over a 7am break- 
fast meeting and the ball gets 


FRANCE 


Many on the wanted list 


Europe’s major economies, and 
is at the other extreme end 
from Germany. “Experienced 
executives are in much stron- 
ger demand than graduates 
there." Mr Prevel explained. 

Apart from trying to fill the 
gap for those specific sectors, 
talk about recruiting overseas 
is still way ahead of action. 
“Although many say they 
intend to look abroad for exec- 
utives, only a few are actually 
doing so at he moment," Mr 
Prevel said. 

There are exceptions how- 
ever. The Banque Indosuez, 
which has 80 per cent of its 
staff working outside France, 
launched an international 
graduate recruitment pro- 
gramme 18 months ago. Bight 
have been taken on so far - 
from the US, United Kingdom 
and Sweden, according to 
David Grove, head of the 
bank’s graduate recruitment. 
“Nationality is no longer 
important," he commented. 
“We are looking at the recruit- 

UNITED STATES 


ment on a worldwide basis." 
The number of foreigners 
working in France has quadru- 
pled over the past year to 
about 50 out of 2,500. 

Chemicals group Rhone- 
Poulenc, which now* generates 
more than 70 per cent of sales 
overseas, set up a training 
scheme for young foreign exec- 
utives about three years ago. 
This means four months in 
France learning the language 
and the culture, and then tak- 
ing up one post in France and 
another in a third country 
before returning home. About 
20 recruits have been drawn 
from the US, Japan, Korea, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Spain and Brazil. The group 
has no policy to recruit abroad 
for its operations in France. 
“We need executives with 
international experience, and 
select them primarily on their 
competence to do the job," said 
Andre Ricard, head of recruit- 
ment and training. 

Computer manufacturer Bull 


has recruited abroad for a long 
tune, but has accelerated the 
pace over the past two years. 
Since 1989 the group took on 
600 employees in France, of 
whom more than 100 are for- 
eign. said Personnel Director 
Rene Bannier. 

In contrast, the food group 
BSN leaves recruitment to 
local operations overseas, and 
therefore has no need to 
employ foreigners in France, a 
spokesman said. 

As for corporate culture, the 
French formality is starting to 
break down in some compa- 
nies. but shaking hands with 
colleagues, and addressing 
them by the formal “vous" 
instead of “tu" remains com- 
mon practice. It can also take a 
while to be on first name 
terms. 

One habit foreigners some- 
times find difficult is the con- 
stant round of meetings. “The 
French will spend hours dis- 
cussing an issue, and do not 
seem to mind if no decision is 


What you know is crucial 


rolling by 8am. Indeed, Ameri- 
can executives also work late 
- 12- or 13-hour days are the 
rule more than the exception. 

Lunch is often at the desk 
with sandwiches and mineral 
water. No three martinis, or 
pints of lager here. In fact, 
drinking alcohol during the 
day and meeting the pals at 
the pub is looked down upon. 

Here one is more likely to 
play a game of squash during 
lunch, discussing corporate 
strategy between serves. 

Far women, the US can pro- 
vide a far more hospitable 
environment. While limita- 
tions still exist, women have 
far more opportunities than in 
the UK to move up the corpo- 
rate ladder, says a British 
woman working in New York. 

She adds that women here 
dress more formally for work 
in suits and heels. Women call 
it a uniform, and indeed it is. 

Relations with your boss are 
less formal with even secre- 
taries on a first-name basis 
with Mr Big. 


But there is a down side. 
Vacations are generally 
shorter, two weeks for new 
employees. Benefits such as 
health insurance are often 
deducted from pay, salary 
increases and bonuses may not 
be guaranteed and maternity 
pay is rarely longer than six 
weds. 

Getting permission to work 
in the States may depend more 
on what yon know, rather 
than who you know. 

According to the State 
Department, US work permits 
are actually immigration visas 
which are given out to those 
with close relatives already in 
the country legally and are 
very hard to come by. There 
are quotas and restrictions as 
long as your arm. 

But people with unusual 
qualifications do stand a 
chance. For instance, if you 
were the only graduate your 
year in an obscure branch of 
quantum physics, or the star 
player on your university foot- 
ball squad, you may be able to 


get working papers. 

In that case you would most 
likely have a special and high- 
ly-coveted H Visa or J Visa for 
teaching, lecturing, training 
or for persons of “exceptional 
ability” such as actors, ath- 
letes or scientists needed for a 
specific job. Nannies or an 
pairs who live with a family 
may also be included in this 
category. Information on these 
visas is available from the US 
Information Agency. 

But for the vast majority, 
finding legal employment will 
be for more difficult. 

The US Immigration and 
Naturalization Service uses 
the word “deportation" when 
discussing foreigners seeking 
work in America. For example, 
if you are caught working on a 
travel visa, you coaid be 
deported. If yon are here on a 
student visa and work without 
the approval of your host 
American university, you 
could be deported. 

One way to circumvent 
these harsh regulations is to 


reached,” commented an 
American working for a large 
manufa cturer. “The problem is 
that it will then take a long 
time to fix another meeting, as 
everyone has so many meet- 
ings in their diaries already." 
Even French executives can 
find the habit frustrating. “We 
suffer from a disease called 
‘meetingitis’," one manager 
said. 

On the other hand, holidays 
a higher priority here, and 
will sometimes be taken 
regardless of a momentous 
event occurring. The Ameri- 
can- style business breakfast is 
not unknown here, but it has 
certainly not supplanted lunch 
for enhancing customer rela- 
tions. Lunchtime is shorter, 
however, and will not be 
accompanied by as much wine 
as in the past. 

More generally, executive 
recruitment is expected to 
grow foster than the average 
increase in France, Italy, Hol- 
land and Belgium up until the 
end of this year, according to 
APEC’s second annual Euro- 
pean survey of employment 
patterns and intentions, pub- 
lished last week. 

Barbara Casassus 


find work, say as a domestic 
or a waiter, and be paid in 
cash “off the books". 

That way, you do not show 
up in your employer’s legal 
records and he does not need 
to pay various taxes and insur- 
ance premiums required for all 
staff. 

Many hope their employers 
will eventually sponsor them 
for official and proper work 
visas. That means the 
employer takes full responsi- 
bility for your welfare and 
proves that your job is secure 
and you will not become a 
ward of the state. 

But it's pretty tough to 
prove a waiter is indispensable 
and few owners of grocery 
stores or boutiques will go out 
on a Mmb for one worker. 

After all, there are thou- 
sands of American young peo- 
ple who can be hired with no 
problem. 

But although the difficulties 
are enormous, you must bear 
in mind that America is jam- 
packed with illegal immi- 
grants from every country in 
the world, most of them 
employed. So, as the American 
credo goes, where there's a 
will, there’s a way. 

Judith Schoolman 
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ALTHOUGH it rents on a par 
with the UK and trails not far 
behind France, and West Ger- 
many in terms of national 
income, Italy has tended to lag 
behind Its European neigh- 
bours in employing foreign 
graduates. 

The reasons Be in the appre- 
ciably different nature of- its 
economic stru c tur e. Italy has 
relatively few giant private-sec 
tor companies, while many of 
its sizeable, and often taterna- 
tionaYly-actlve, state-owded 
groups do not yet seem to have 
switched on to the potential of 
hiring young foreigners 
straight man school •' 
Moreover, few. big Italian 
companies, whether privately- 
or publicly-owned, can he 
really termed- multinationals - 
reducing their- attractiveness 
for outsiders planning an inter- 
national career. Fiat, one of the 
biggest groups: in. Italy, 
remains more dependent on its 
home market than do moetof 
its European rivals. 

There are exceptions. Pirelli, 
the tyres and cables group/ and 
Olivetti, the computer and 
office equipment manufac- 
turer, have traditionally had a 
more international profile/ 
with production and .sales cen- 
tres abroad. 

With Italy abuzz with talk 
about 1992 and the threat of 
greater European competition, 
attitudes seem to be c h a n gi ng 
fas t- Cases of Italian multina- 
tionals actively hiring- forefen 
graduates straight from univer- 
sity, rather than business 
school, remain few, but Inter- 
est is picking up. 

“Big Italian - wwnpanie s have 

realised they most have repre- 

Contmued from previous page 
formal qualification that will 
be generally recognised. A way 
of doing so is- to 4ft one of the 
ex aminations administered by 
the Institute of Linguists. A 
pass leads to' a preliminary, 
general or advanced certificate 
or to an Intermediate diploma, 
depending on the degree of dif- 
ficulty. 

There is also a diploma in 
languages for international 
communication which the ; 
Institute views as a profes- 
sional examhMtfrm at a stan- 
dard at proficiency comparable 
to that expected In a UK Hon- 
ours degree. Examinations are 
routinely set for 19 languages, 
and can te arranged for: less 
commonly taught languages, . 
according to demand. •• 
Would-be polyglot graduates 
can take encouragement from 
the feet that some, employers 
are keen. to; assist .them- Oro 
Arup, the. consulting e ngin e ers .. 


ITALY 


Attitudes seem to 
be changing fast 
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Olivetti factory: a more international profile 


sentatives of more nations in 
their management,” says Eliza- 
beth Mitchell of the European 
Business School in Parma. 
Although slow at the start, 
“they are moving faster now”, 
she thinks. 

Even if Italy's biggest com- 

- pames are stiff behind some of 
their European competitors, 
there are always, the leading 
US multinationals such as 
Procter & Gamble, IBM Italia 
and Citicorp. 

Big US multinationals are 
well established in Italy. So for 
the graduate who fancies 
spending some of his or her 
working career in Italy, these 
may offer an easier paint of 

Arup, has a central budget of 
£11,000 for the purpose and 
says: “We believe it is impor- 
tant that our people have some 
facility in a language other 
than their own. We want to 
encourage them. We are trying 
to create awareness in the firm 
that this is an important 
. aspect of working in engineer- 
. tag. We've been in Europe for 
some time and have a number ' 
of continental clients." 

. Waii groups within the part- 

- nership have also banded 
together to fund their own 
tutorials during office hours in 
French, German, Spanish and 
Italian. The company sponsors 
a £750 bursary for engineering 
students who are learning a 
language while at univeraily. 
and makes a point of sending 
worhaninai ann electrical engi- 
neering graduate trainees on 
short secondments to foreign 


. : ” standing policy .of reimbursing 

^ : ■ 1 y, r . personnelfor any fees paid oiit 
. v '• .; ^v- far, language .courae&Epger 


OVe Arup does not make a 
one-to-one correspondence 
between “extra-curricular” lan- 
guage training and financial 
gain by rewarding in hard cash 


entry than indigenous groups. 

Legitimacy will not be a 
problem for European Commu- 
nity citizens, but even they 
must prepare themselves for 
the trying test of Italian 
bureaucracy while they get 
their doc uments straight. 

All the more reason to have 
a reasonable command of the 
lan g ua g e - probably the basic 
requirement for any graduate 
thinking of working in Italy. 
While some multinationals, 
particularly banks and consul- 
tants, may use Kn gHsh as their 
lingua franca, a command of 
En glish is much less wide- 
spread than mi ght be expected, 
especially among older genera- 

tiling ual engineer might be 
more likely to take charge of a 
job abroad, thereby getting a 
higher profile w ithin the com- 
pany and be more quickly In 
line for promotion. 

They are not alone. Many 
companies with international 
operations feel it is in their 
interest to encourage foreign 
lan guag e proficiency. Courses 
in the European languages are 
common, but sometimes more 
difficult langnagos are taught 

Elsewhere, the pecuniary 
pay-off may be more immedi- 
ate. “1 think that’s possible if 
you became very good indeed,” 
says Sarah Burton. “What does 
it cost to become very good 
indeed? A great deal of blood, 
sweat and tears. And time.” 

■ Further information: Insti- 
tute of Linguists, 24a High- 
bury Grove N5 ZEA, telephone 
071-359 7445; Centre for Infor- 
mation on Language Teaching 
and Research, Regent's Col- 
lege, Inner Circle, Regent's 
Park NWl 4NS. telephone 
071-486 8221; SOAS, Thorn- 
hangb Street Russell Square 


tion managers. Certainly it is 
hard to i ma g i n e a graduate 
making any headway with an 
unsolicited application to an 
Italian company without at 
least a modicum of language 
skills. And irrespective of their 
linguistic abilitie s , women may 
find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage. Italian management 
remains very male-dominated. 

Once employed, foreigners 
can expect a more 
open-minded, civilised working 
atmosphere than they might 
expect in many other Euro- 
pean countries. Hierarchies are 
less obvious, and there is a 
greater readiness to listen to 
new ideas and accept improvi- 
sation. 

But anyone expecting to be 
treated on a first-name basis 
from the outset will be disap- 
pointed. Relationships in Ital- 
ian companies can be more for- 
mal than expected — although 
admittedly never as stiff as in 
Germany. And management by 
shouting is by no means 
unknown in a big Italian office. 

The style is “The German 
model softened by Tatir) polite- 
ness,” says Luigi Tava, direc- 
tor of the MBA programme at 
Milan's Bocconi University, 
which is something of an Ital- 
ian Oxbridge for economics 
and business studies. 

Hours can also be taxing , at 
least in the north, which seems 
to have adopted the north 
European business habit of 
starting early and the Mediter- 
ranean attitude Of finishin g 
late. “That can be a problem, 
especially for the Germans, 
who are used to a much more 
fixed working day ” says Pro- 
fessor Carlo SeCchi, chairman 
of the Bocconi’s international 
relations committee. 

Whether the extended day 
worked by some northern Ital- 
ians is actually productive, is 
another matter; but newcom- 
ers should not be surprised if 
they are expected to work long 
hours. At least holidays tend to 
be more generous than in the 
OK, with five weeks the norm. 

Apart from some knowledge 
of Italian, a keen intuition is 
probably the most important 
asset for any aspiring for- 
eigner. Italian businesses tend 
to be highly personalised, and 
even the biggest companies are 
generally identified with their 
owners or main shareholders. 

A manager not immediately 
responsible for a given area 
can carry a lot of weight - 
perhaps because he used to run 
the department before, or has a 
close personal link with the 
person now in charge. And in 
Italy's abundant small-and-me- 
dium-sized family-owned con- 
cerns, outsiders should never 
forget that it is the family 
which ultimately calls the 
shots. 


GERMANY 


Openings for foreigners are rare 


THE truly “European” or 
“global” manager may be a 
much-vaunted concept, but he 
(let alone she) is in practice 
remarkably little in evidence. 

“The recruiting process is 
stffl very far from bring inter- 
national,” says Mr Joe Defreg- 
ger at headhunters Korn Ferry 
International in Frankfurt. 
Foreign graduates with a 
desire to work in Germany will 
have to hunt quite carefully for 
a range of suitable openings. 

To begin with, given the 
overall size of the German 
; economy, there are surpris- 
ingly few really multinational 
! firms. The existing ones have 
arguably been slower than 
Anglo- Sfaxon companies to 
decentralise and let the farther 
readbes of their empire develop 
into local, rather than trans- 
planted German, operations. 
Only relatively recently have a 
handful of the elite blue-chip 
German companies begun to 
stress the importance of culti- 
vating foreign talent for top 
management positions abroad. 

Equally, a number of firms 
complain that potential 
employees are themselves 
insufficiently mobile and 
adaptable. Siemens, for exam- 
ple, complains it cannot attract 
- and keep - nearly as many 
foreign graduates as it would 
like to. 

A Siemens official recalls 
one advertising campaign in 
England through which the 
electronics multinational hired 
40 software developers to move 
to Munich. After two years all 
had gone back to England 
“because they missed their 
pubs”, the Siemens official 
laments, adding that the new 
recruits had liked both their 
jobs and their salaries but 
could not get used to the “beer- 
garden culture.” (And Munich 
is easily one of the most attrac- 
tive cities in Germany.) He 
notes that all concerned got 
handsome job offers elsewhere 
on their return. 

The finan cial services indus- 
try is one sector at the fore- 
front of a more international 
recruitment drive. Deutsche 
Rank, Germany’s biggest hank, 
has since 1987 consciously refo- 
rosed its international banking 
{ raining programme - .a proj- 
ect fostered by the late Alfred 
Serrhausen, its energetic and 
DUtward-looking chief execu- 
tive. 

“We hardly distinguish any 
more [between Germans and 
non-Germans].” says Mr Cbris- 
:oph Will from the personal 
department at Deutsche Bank 
m Frankfurt. About a third of 
•hp smo-odd trainees selected 





Deutsche Bank: refocused Hs International training programme 


group management trainee 
programme come from schools 
outside Germany. 

Meanwhile, campus recruit- 
ing tends to be done locally - 
at least as far as Deutsche 
Bank is concerned. English 
graduates, for instance, will 
start their 12- to 18-month 
training programme in Lon- 
don, with a six-month stint at 
the Frankfurt head office. But 
this by no means determines a 
return to London when they 
are qualified. 

Mr Will cites as not atypical 
a French graduate who trained 
for a year In the UK with a 
spell afterwards in Frankfurt 
who is now qualified and work- 
ing in the bank's Italian sub- 
sidiary. 

Linguistic ability in Ger- 
many is pretty much taken for 


will be assumed to speak a sec- 
ond and probably a third lan- 
guage more or less fluently. 
Consequently foreigners stum- 
bling over their German can 
generally expect to get short 
shrift. 

Deutsche, for instance, will 
want candidates to be able to 
cope with the Frankfort part of 
the course without much prior 
help from their new employer. 

Meanwhile, foreign students 
should be prepared to find 
their German contemporaries 
considerably older - not leav- 
ing university at least until 
their mid-20s - and with a 
good deal of job-related study- 
tag under their belt 

In many conservative Ger- 
man industrial firms it is still 
inconceivable that aspiring 
managers should not have 


business studies. Economists, 
lawyers and business studies 
graduates are also better 
understood in the banking 
world. Dresdner Bank, the sec- 
ond largest German bank, 
which is also beginning to 
recruit more actively overseas, 
says: “It may be irrelevant to a 
Barclays Bank what their grad- 
uates have studied, but we are 
quite keen to see candidates 
who have studied something 
connected with banking.” 

In general, the attractions of 
working in Germany are con- 
siderable - particularly given 
the gradual opening of eastern 
Europe, a turn of events for 
which the country is clearly 
geographically and culturally 
ideally placed. 

All the same, graduates con- 
sidering Germany should be 
advised that the local business 
environment has its quirks, 
and may require some efforts 
at adaption. 

Considerable patience and a 
willingness to abide by appar- 
ently idiotic rules are neces- 
sary in many departments of 
German life, and business is no 
exception. Innovation and flair 
can be treated with distinct 
suspicion. 

Ambitious students will find 
that age and seniority are still 
more closely linked in a Ger- 
man firm than a smooth 
talking personnel officer will 
have them believe. 

Again, the formality of Ger- 
man office life can be off-put- 
ting. A first name is virtually 
superfluous in this country, 
everyone being addressed, 
even after years of acquain- 
tance, as Herr Robinson or 
Frau Campbell, And the stiff- 
ness often goes well beyond 
mere appellations. 

Another thing to bear in 
mind is that your new German 
employer will probably assume 
he is hiring for life. Even at 
Deutsche Bank, Mr Will says 
that 80-90 per cent of the top 
jobs are filled from inside - 
“why should you leave the 
bank with those prospects?" is 
his question. 

Last but not least (as the 
Germans are fond of saying) 
prospects for women, while 
improving, lag far behind those 
in the UK let alone America. A 
surprisingly high proportion of 
women do not work at all (cyn- 
ics would say because catching 
the shops open is a full-time 
occupation) and German busi- 
nessmen occasionally demon- 
strate only too clearly how 
unused they are to coping with 
women in senior positions. 
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At British Aerospace, high 
performance is our goal 
particularly when it comes 

to our people. 



Through our commitment to training 
and career progression, we can 
offer graduates the opportunities 
needed to turn potential into 

achievement. 


We are looking for ambitious, 
technically and commercially- 
minded graduates to join us in a 
research, design, manufacturing, 
commerce or business role. 


For more details contact your 
Careers Service or write to Graduate 
Recruitment, British Aerospace pic, 
Building Q192, Royal Aerospace 
Establishment, Farnborough, 
Hants GU14 6YU. 


Come and meet us at the 
Autumn Recruitment Fairs 
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line up to illustrate the wide variety of 
career opportunities on offer 
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TROLLOPE & COLLS 
CEMENTATION 


Have you got what it takes to be a professional in the construction industry? 
Brains for sure. But also drive, leadership, team spirit, creativity? If the answer is 
yes, you’ll wantto putithigi onyour careers shopping list 

it’s a career with a secure future with lots of action, variety and teamwork - with 
an opportunity to change the world for the better. 

The majorfirms in Britain’s biggest industry are actively seeking graduates now 
and are offering highly competitive starting salaries to tomorrow’s managers, 
quantity surveyors, accountants, computing and marketingspecialists. 

Cut out the coupon and we’ll send you details of a wide range of exciting careers, 
with the qualifications you need, the training on offer and precise guidance on 
which firms in your area you should apply to. ft could open the door to the most 
important job interview of your life. 
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accountancy 


Passport 
to Job 
mobility 

IN NO other country in the 
world does the accountancy 
profession exercise such an 
allure over the student 
population. In the US, bright 
graduates may aspire to be 
lawyers, and in West Germany 
they may set about becoming 
engineers, but in the UK, they 
decide in their thousands to 
become accountants. 

Estimates vary about the 
total number of students going 
into the profession this year, 
but it is likely somewhere 
between one tenth and one 
sixth of all graduates will opt 
for a job in accountancy. Even 
those doing the recruiting 
scratch their heads and 
wonder whether this can be 
good for the country. 

For most people, the 
attraction of any type of 
accountancy job lies less in 
the work itself than in the 
qualification gained after 
several years of study. The 
possession of such a 
qualification is a passport to 
job mobility and provides a 
guarantee of financial security 
for the rest of your life. 

The early years are hard, 
but those willing to stay for 
the long haul can find a 
genuine pay-off. After earning 
a professional qualification, 
the opportunities blossom. 

However, they do not 
blossom equally for everyone. 
Only the accomplished will 
be able to name their jobs; 
most others will simply be 
offered better paying jobs in 
accountancy and general 
finance. It is unwise to regard 
accountancy as a passport to 
top management. 

In the short term, those 
contemplating applying for 
accountancy jobs should ask 
themselves some very basic 
questions, the most important 
. of which is: do I really know 
what a trainee accountant 
does? Having established the 
answer, you must ask yourself: 
am 1 absolutely certain 1 am 
suited for it? 

There are several types of 
accountants, but roughly the 
division is between those who 
work in the profession (such 
as charteredaccountants)and . _ 
those who are in industry or 
the public sector. 

In the profession, you tend 
to make your living by doing 
audits, while in industry you 
get Involved in all aspects of 
financial management. In the 
former, you will be employed 
by an accountancy firm, large, 
Tnpriinm or small; in industry, 
the typical employer would 
be a large company. The work 
will differ markedly, as will 
the content and structure of 
your professional training. 

In the early years, the job 
itself is likely to be tedious, 
unchallenging intellectually 
after undergraduate life. 
Combine that with the 
pressure of studying for exams 
in your own time, and it is not 
surprising that many people 
either give up in despair or 
stick it out in a state of great 
personal unhappiness. 

A typical day’s auditing in 
one’s first year may involve 
finding a client’s cash book 
and cross-referencing entries 
to a bank-statement There 
may be a bit of photocopying 
as well, not to mention making 
coffee and collecting the 
partner’s sandwiches. In the 
second year, you may take 
responsibility for planning who 
and how many people will look 
at the cash book and do the 
photocopying. 

People with a natural grasp 
of numbers, and understanding 
partners, are in the best 
position to emerge at the end 
of the qualifying period with 
their sanity and social life 
intact Those with engineering 
degrees do not tend to 
complain, but graduates in 
English or French do. 

Although the job of 
accounting and auditing may 
be tedious, fellow trainees and 
your superiors are likely to 
be young and intelligent. More 
than half the 6,427 graduates 
who started to train as 
chartered accountants last 
year had first class or upper 
second degrees. Many trainees 
warm to the camaraderie and 
the team spirit, made all the 
more intense because of an 
“all in it together” mentality. 
Careers tend to be highly 
structured so that you will not 
be left to flounder on your 
own. Also, salaries rise very 
quickly. 

Most of those who go into 
the profession do so because 
they wish to postpone 
decisions about the rest of 
their working lives until 
qualification, while those who 
go into industry straight from 
university probably have a 
much better idea of what they 
want to do and what they are 
letting themselves in for. 

Rather than mindlessly 
. joining the crowd, the best bet 
is to get some experience of 
the work you would end up 
doing before taking a job. 

There are many schemes 



One in 10 UK graduates opt to become accountants but each must ask: am ! absolutely certain I want to be one? 


to the individual accountancy 
firms and recruiters, far more 
details. 

Farther information: The 
Institute iff Chartered 
Acco untants in En gland & 
Wales: PO Bax 433, Moorgate 
Place, London EC2P 2BJ; 
Ch ar tered Institute of 
Management Accountants, 
Ed uc ation and Training 
Department, 63 Portland 
Place, London WIN 4AB; 
Chartered Institute of Public 
Finance and Accountancy, 3 
Robert St, London WC2N 6BH; 
Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland, 27 
Queen St, Edinburgh EH2 1LA; 
Chartered Association of 
Certified Accountants, 29 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London 
WC2A 3EE; Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in 
Ireland, 87-89 Pembroke Rd, 
Dublin. 

David Waller 

Six ways to 
avoid a 
culture 
shock 

IT USED to be said that you 
could walk from Cambridge 
to Oxford without stepping 
off land belonging to the two 
St John’s colleges. It is now 
- almost - possible to say 
the same thing about Loudon, 
except that the landowners 
in this case are buildings 
housing branches of large 
accountancy firms. 

The accountants are 
everywhere. After a decade 
of unprecedented expansion, 
the very biggest of the firms 
are now multinational 
organisations, employing tens 
of thousands erf people across 
the UK and co ntinental 
Europe. They do everything, 
from straightforward auditing 
to exotic forms of management 
co nsultanc y. 

The big firms exert a big 
pullover the UK’s student 
population. Graduates of all 
disciplines are attracted by 
the idea of qualifying as 
chartered accountants while 
working within a "brand- 
name” firm, the mere mention 
of which in later life ought to 
be a badge of quality and 
guarantor of above-average 
earnings. 

After a spate of merger 
activity last year, there are 
now six big international 


firms, distinguished from their 
not-so-small competitors by 
their commitment to serving 
large, multinational clients 
The biggest is Coopers & 
Lybrand Deloitte, with a UK 
fee income of £531m last year; 
the smallest Arthur Andersen, 
with fees of more than £200m 
in the year to August 

The would-be chartered 
accountant signs a three-year 
contract He or she has to pass 
three sets of fiendishly 

demanding pr ofessional prams, 

while taking on ever greater 
responsibility for the sort of 
work which generates fees for 
the partners who own the firm. 
Average starting pay for 
199001 seems to be £12#» in 
London and £9,500 in the 
provinces. 

To the uninitiated, the big 
six are difficult to tell apart 
Go for an interview at any of 
these huge organisations, and 
a polished recruitment 
professional will tell you that 
only In his firm is it possible 
to audit lots of big companies, 
pass your exams first time, 
and enjoy yourself in the 
company of interesting people 
to boot 

In fact the firms all have 
distinct characters of their 
own, different “corporate 
i cultures”. Knowing something 
about the peculiarities of the 
individual firms could help 
you make a better-informed 
choice than if you took the 
recruitment professional's 
word for it It could also mean 
the difference between abject 
misery for three years, and 
i quite a good time. 

Here is an informal guide 
to the Big Six. The aim is to 
identify a couple of adjec ti ves 
to describe each firm’s culture, 

, and then In gn g gpst a linp nf 

inquiry which you could 
pursue at interview. 

■ Coopers & Lybrand Deloitte, 
formed earlier this year out 

of the merger of Coopers & 
Lybrand and Deloitte Haskins 
, & Sells; could be described as 
big and aggressive. Under 
senior partner Brandon Gough, 
the firm has pursued 
aggressively the top slot in 
the UK market Try to find 
; oat what it is really like to be 
i a tiny fish in an ocean of more 
than 8^)00 staff. 

■ KPMG Feat Marwick 
MriJnfaifk is also aggressive, 
and it is commercial. With 
7,500 staff, it is not too small 
either. Being auditor to the 
Royal Family, it has a 
reputation for being crammed 
full of ex-public school boys, 
but Colin Sharman. head of 
the consulting division and 


a g rammar school boy himself, 
says that it is meritocratic and 
that tiie firm embraces “a cult 
of the individual”. Ask what 
that m eans. 

■ Ernst & Young, formed last 
> year out of Ernst & Whinney 

and Arthur Young, reaped 
! dividends for putting its 
merger together before anyone 
else’s, with a minimum of fuss. 
It is well-managed and has an 
impressive portfolio of clients, 
as well as a fast expanding 
practice in the Eastern hloc. 
Ask about opportunities for 
Po lish and FTiingarian- 
speakers. 

■ Price Waterhouse is a name 
that has been virtually 
synonymous with the 
accountancy profession in the 
UK for a century or more. 
Rightly or wrongly, it foiled 
to put together a merger with 
Arthur Andersen last year, 
and slipped down the league 
table as a result. It still has 

a superb collection of clients, 
a reputation for arrogance, 
and a sense of humour. Some 
of the nicest people in the 
business: ask about the staff 
swimming-pool at head office. 

■ Touche Ross has recently 
jumped up the league, 
displacing Arthur Andersen 
as number five in the summer 
as a result of a merger with 
Spicer & Oppenheim, formerly 
one of the top medium-sized 
firms. This was a coup for Mr 
John Roques, the recently- 
appointed managing partner, 
and did something to salvage 

a reputation damaged last year 
when the firm failed to merge 
with Deloitte, partners in 
which preferred to be 
swallowed up by Coopers. Ask 
whether you will have to work 
too hard: Touche merged with 
Deloitte elsewhere in the 
world, and a lot of Deloitte 
business has been referred to 
Touche in the UK as a result. 

■ Arthur Andersen is probably 
the most intensiveiy-managed 
professional service business 
in the world, and comes the 
closest to being “one firm” 
around the world, despite a 
structural fissure between its 
extremely successful 
consulting side and its 
auditing business. American 
in style, a Calvinist work ethic 
prevails. The writer of this 
article worked there for a year 
and found it unbearable: others 
find the atmosphere extremely 
stimulating and can never tear 
themselves away. The firm 

Is different: ask what makes 
it so. 

Happy hunting! 

David Waller 


Your 

indecision 
need not 
be final 

THE great virtue of opting for 
a training contract with an 
accountancy firm is that you^» 
can defter for at least three or ' 
' four years taking decisions 
on precisely what sort of . .. 
business career you would like. 

By the end oTtbaftime, 
theory goes, your job as an 
auditor win have exposed you 
to so many different 
businesses, of varying sizes 
and in a multiplicity of sectors, 
thatyou will be well placed 
to sort out what to do next 
Many - if not most - 
newly-qualified chartered 
accountants do not of course, 
opt to stay in the profession. 
They flock to the City or go 
into industry where tens of 
thousands of chartered 
accountants have gone before. 

For those students who do 
not wish to put off the decision 
for three or four years, and 
have a good idea what they 
want to do from the outset 
there is another route into 
industry: to train as a 
management accountant 
This is a very different kettle 
of fish from a job in an 
accountancy firm. One does 
not float from client to client 
assessing whether their 
accounts are “true and fair”. 
The trainee management 
accountant is - in the early 
stages of a career at least - 
responsible for preparing those 
accounts. 

If the type of work differs 
from that done in the 
pro fe ssion, so does the 
training. In essence, training 
in industry is less formal and 
less structured than at an 
accounting firm. Companies 
organise ii as they see fit: there 
is no broad pattern as there 
is among accounting firms. 

The aim is to qualify as a 
member of the Chartered 
Institute of Management 
Accountants, which requires 
one to pass four sets of exams, 
and to accumulate a minimum 
of three years of relevant 
experience. The examinations 
can be taken via 
correspondence courses, or 
by day-release: it is up to the 
employer. 

The sort of work that the 
trainee will be doing on the 
way to qualification will foil 



broadly into the following 
categories: management 
accounts (which indudes a . . 
range of tasks, from simply 
preparing accounts and 
budgets, to analysing what . . 
the figures mean); internal 
audit; systems work; strategic 

planning , and treasury 
management. 

The early years - perhaps 
the first two - will involve 
a significant ratio of drudgery. 
The workone will do is at that 
stage inclined to be technical 
and cler i c al in nature; as one 
goes up the organisation, the 
technical content of the job 
wftl d&oinish and general *~" 
management responsibilities 
assume more importance. 

Jobs are on offer from 
numerous UK companies in 
all sectors, from heavy 
manufacturing to light 
engineering and publishing. 

Not all of these are pitched 
exclusively towards graduates: 
the proportion of 
school-leavers training for the 
dMA qualification is much 
higher than for the ACA. 

Big blue-chip companies - 
as well as some public sector 
organisations - offer training 
schemes tailor-made for 
graduates. 

Such companies tend to have 
numerous subsidiaries and 
the trainee would find him or 
herself working in a succession 
of different businesses, at the 
same time as working through 
a succession of different 
technical disciplines. 

Under such a scheme, the 
aim would be to become the 
finance manager - even the 
finance director - of one of 
. the subsidiaries or business 
units, after three to four years, 
which is about the same sort 
of time that it takes to qualify 
as a chartered accountant 

History shows that the 
opening pay for these schemes 
tends to better the starting 
salaries for those joining the 
big firms (£9,500 to £12,500 for 
those be ginning work in the 
autumn), although that 
premium is eroded over the 
next few years. 

Once qualified, the 
management accountant can 
choose to work hi whatever 
industry he or she likes , and 
in whatever country: 
accounting skills are very 
transferable. 

But there are few - If any 
■ “ glamorous City jobs going, 
for example in stock-broking 
or corporate finance. 

That reflects the fact that 
the training concentrates cm 
the preparation and 
interpretation of figures for 
internal management use, 
rather than on the socaHed 
financial accounts published 
by companies for the 
del e ctatio n of external users 
such as analysts and finanrfai 
journalists. 

Making the switch from - 
playing a purely technical role 
to being a general business 
m a n ager, is a function of time 
— and character. 

As time goes on, the 
management accountant will 
have plenty of opportunity to 
demonstrate to peers and 
superiors that he or she is 
more of a manager than an 
accountant 

Hie dMA qualification is 
not as glamorous as the ACA, 
but that has not stopped 
Michael Checkland becoming- 

director-general of the BBC, 
or Alien Sheppard becoming 

rWof 


ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 


Last laugh 
for the 
figure 
fanatics 

AN ACTUARY, the saying - 
goes, is someone who found 
. accountancy too exciting. But 
Britain’s 3,400 qualified 
actuaries are apparently 
having the last laugh. Not only 
is this one of the UK's best 
paid professions - the newly 
qualified actuary can expect 
to make comfortably more 
than £30,000 a year - but 
actuaries also now occupy 
some of the most powerful 
positions in the City. 

The actuary’s basic task is . 
to use the mathematics of 
probability and statistics to 
manage insurance companies 
and pension schemes. But the 
role of actuaries has developed 
beyond that: they manage 
some of tire City's largest 
investment funds and run 
multinational financial 
institutions. 

The profession is still 
expanding fast Five years ago, 
the London-based Institute 
of Actuaries calculated that 
by 1995 demand for actuaries . 
would grow by 60 per cent 1 
‘ That forecast still holds. In 
the two areas where actuaries 
still reign supreme - pensions 
and life assurance -a flood 
of new government legislation 

and challenge nf the 

European integration have 
all made new work for the 
profession. Last year, there 
were 439 new actuarial trainees 
in England and Wales, and 
/that number is expected to rise 
by 10 per cent annually. 

Although aamany as 80 per 
- cent of graduate actuarial 
trainees have pure i 

' mathematics degrees, an 
actuary does not need one. 
■“Formast people in the 
profession, A-tevel 
mathematics is probably 
adequate,” says Mr John 
Waugh of the Institute of 
Actuaries’Oxford-based 
education service. Although 
most employers still expect 
tb^ trainees to have studied 
a science-based subject at 
university, some will look at 
artegraduates, too. 

These days tiie job of an 
actuary involves strategic 
management, marketing, Or 
even planning mergers mid 
acquisitions for foreign 
expansion. An actuary might 
well be asked to analyse a new 
project, like building up a 
network of estate agencies as 
a sales channel, to assess just 
how profitable it would be and 
to estimate potential profits, 
hi the words of Air Bob Parfett, 
Who is the as sistant manag er 

responsible for actuarial 
- training at Pearl Assurance: 
“These days we can all produce 
lots of numbers out of a 
computer at the drop of a hat 
The important th in g is to be 
able to interpret them. And 
the actuary also needs to be 
a good communicator, so that 
he can explain his finding s 
to non-actuaries.” 

Nobody contemplating a 
career as an actuary should 
underestimate the hard weak 
required. Most employers 
expect at least an upper 
• second-date honours degree, 
and some aspiring actuaries 
also go on to take the 
post-graduate degrees in 
actuarial science offered at 
the City University in London, 
the London School of 
Economics, and Heriot-Watt 
University in Edinburgh. But 
the stiffest challenge is to pass 
the challenging professional 
examinations set by the 
Institute of Actuaries and by 
its counterpart in Scotland, 
the Faculty of Actuaries. 
Eighteen months is the 
shortest time anybody has ever 
. taken to complete the 
examination but seven years 
is still the average required - 
fo r stu dents to pass the 
Institute's 24 compulsory 
examination papers. Each lasts 
three hours and covers topics 
ra nging from the hard core 
mathematical subjects to 
pension fund planning and 
management 
Employers do try to help 
smooth tiie path of the trainee, j 
for example, by offering 
generous study leave. At Clay 
& Par tners , for instance one 
of the UK’s leading firms of 
consulting act uaries, t rainees - 
are expected to finish their 
examinations in between three 
and five years, but.they receive 
one day of study leave each 
week. However, most 
employers will aiy> expect 
their trainees to be earning 
their k eep very soon after they 
arrive, and the work load nan 
be quite heavy. 

. In Spite of the -demands of 
t he jo b, it remains a very 
attractive one. The average 
starting salary for most 
actuarial trainees is about 
£14,000. 

Further information: Institute 
of Actuaries Actuarial 
Education Service, Napier 
House, 4 Worcester Street, 

Oxford OXl 2AW; Faculty of. 
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Over a million people die from cholera and typhoid 
every yeai; both diseases contracted by drinking 
infected watet But now IGI is working on an advanced 



water filter so fine it will be able to trap the bacteria 
responsible. Which should help provide the developing 
world with more water that gives life instead of taking it. 
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ACTING 


Where the 
going gets 
tougher 
each year 


ACTING imposes fewer 
conditions on its acolytes than 
any other vocational career. 

No rules apply about prowess 
- physical or mental; size; 
appearance; intellect or 
academic qualifications. 

More than religion, more 
than medicine, more than law, 
acting is the railing por 
excellence, where the call is all; 
and nobody contradicts you 
if you call yourself an actor 
the day you leave school 

That is the trouble. As Peter 
Plouviez, the worried general 
secretary of Equity, points out, 
the actors’ union is two and 
a half times the size it was just 
, over 20 years ago (18,000 
I membership in 1969, 46,000 
now) “and the amount of work 
has not grown”. 

But since the membership 
of Equity is related to work 
experience - not even drama 
school graduates get 
membership without a job in 
the first place - does not that 
suggest that work is plentiful, 
at least in the early part of a 
career? 

Mr Plouviez agrees, albeit 
with a certain irony. “Young 
actors earn better in the first 
two or three years than 
subsequently. 

“Just out of drama school 
they’re likely to go into 
provincial rep, and they’re 
quite popular as good-looking 
young people at a low weekly 
salary." This is a regular 
pattern. “It’s not so bad at the 
start; it’s very, very bad when 
you try and earn more and 
you stay in London, do one 
or two jobs on TV. Often you 
earn much less." 

There is no longer a closed 
shop. The aspirant Thespian 
can form his own group with 
like-minded hopefuls wherever 
a space ran be found. London 
is full of fringe groups in 
rooms over pubs as an 
increasing number of 
enterprising young actors 
decide to make their own 
opportunities. “Hundreds come 


straight from the street into 
acting." sighs Mr Plouviez. 
However, a quota system 
regulates newcomers to 
established repertory 
companies. A repertory 
company can take only one 
completely untrained beginner. 

But the days when success 
with the Oxford University 
Drama Society or Cambridge 
Footlights meant an automatic 
entree to the highest reaches 
of the profession are gone. 

Says Siobhan Bracke, ca sting 
director of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company: “The 
university actor hasn't usually 
bad as good a training as 
dr ama school gives - he 
knows less about movement, 
body or voice." Most schools 
now offer post-graduate 
courses for the older entrant. 

Besides technique, the 
drama school offers practical 
know-how in contacting agents 
and directors. The regional 
drama schools make a point 
of mounting showcase 
productions in London for 
senior students. Practical 
tpflrhing ensures that the 
bread-and-butter jobs can be 
tackled - riding, fencing, the 
basics of film and TV work. 
Illusions soon give way to the 
realisation that Olivier's tame 
and Caine's fortune are less 
important objectives than 
simply staying in work, from 
TV commercials to West End 
musicals. 

Indeed, the RSC is disturbed 
at the “ alarming number" of 
young actors who have not 
worked on classical texts; 
another sign of the TV/Light 
Entertainment orientation that 
is accompanying the depletion 
of the provincial rep, once the 
backbone, and pride, of the 
British theatre. 

Once in the profession, the 
actor can find specialised 
categories: recent success 
stories include Tara Arts 
(Asian actors), Black Mime, 
and Graeae (handicapped 
performers). 

But the sexual composition 
of Equity membership - 52 
per cent male to 48 female - 
is misleadingly optimistic over 
women's opportunities. The 
notorious paucity of good roles 
for women between the stages 
of ingenue and harridan, 
Ophelia and Lady Macbeth, 
means frequent retirement 
for a decade in one's thirties 
and (if lucky) emergence as 
a tougher character actress 
in middle age. 


Shakespeare regrettably 
leads the way with four or five 
times as many male characters 
in his plays as female, and 
modem writers are only just 
beginning to do better. 

Ethnic minorities find 
na sting is colour-blind to the 
point of positive 
discrimination: one eminent 
Shakespearian was dissnadad 
from Othello not so long ago 
by black activists. 

Critics who carp, from 
naturalistic criteria, at, for 
example, black nobles in 11th 
Century Scotland, are branded 
as racist As the recent 
American Equity dgbacle over 
Miss Saigon proved, race issues 
are hideously sensitive, leading 
to confusion and bitterness. 
Black or Asian actors often 
blame discrimination for 
unemployment, but a glance 
at their white counterparts 
would suggest this is 

nnrpfllist lf; 

Equity reminds us what 
direction the theatrical course 
usually takes. “There’s a huge 
crossover from the profession 
after about nine years - or 
when you can’t support the 
wife and children, when you 
can’t afford to live at 35 or 37, 
having started at 23.” 

Siobhan Bracke of the RSC 
observes a new impatience in 
young actors “to get there fiat 
to get mortgages". Hence an 
unwillingness to commit 
themselves to the company 
life on a provincial stage, away 
from the lifeline of London 
and the TV job that could be 
worth a year’s theatre salary. 

The last official survey of 
actors' earnings applies to the 
year 1987/8 when 72 per cent 
of the profession earned less 
than £10,000. More than half 
earned less than £5,000; just 
over a quarter less than £1,000. 
One per cent made more than 
£50,000. 


"The median earnings," 
comes Mr Plouviez' s 
doom-laden sentence, “were 
£3,750." He pauses gloomily. 

“If I were an actor,” he reflects, 
‘Td be a journalist Or work 
for Equity.” 

Further information: for a 
general prospectus of drama 
schools write to 
Webher-Douglas, Acadamy 
of Dramatic Art, 30 Clareville 
Street London FW7 SAW. Tel 
071-3704154. 


Martin Hoyle 
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In acting no rules apply about prowess, physical or mental; size; 

ADVERTISING 


appearance; Intellect or academic quaUlcationB 





Business perfonnaiice 
depends on it. 

■R> get through the twists and turns 
of today's competitive business 
worid, you need total confidence io 
yourself and in the team working 
with you. 

No-one wifi give you a stronger 
competitive edge than 
KPMG feat Marwick McLinlock. 
Vfe train graduates to become - 
Chartered Accountants - servicing 
diems throughout the UK, around the 
world and in every type of business. 
Wj train for peak performance - 
working together in small teams Vet 
backed by the resources of a globalty 
successful business. Choose 
KPMG feat Marwick McLimock 
and steer a faster course to success in 
business. 
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To find out man. 1 about carvers with a leading firm of 
Accountants and Management Consultants, contact tout 
Careers Adviser or write directly to David Clifford. 
National Student Recruitment Dinner. 

KPMG ftat Marwick McLimock. 

I Puddle Dock. Blackfriars. London EC4V ?PD. 
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Peat Marwick McLintock 


Only the 
brightest 
and best 


survive 


H I don 1 know any trade which 
offers such variety, the 
atmosphere is extraordinarily 
strrmdatmg. Agencies are 
psychological hothouses. You 
iciQ never be bored." 

- David Ogttv y in Oj gQvy 
on Advertising. 

DAVID OGILVY is a doyen 
of the advertising industry. 

He Is the Ogilvy in Ogilvy & 
Mather. He spends his time 
at Touffou, his 12th century 
chateau outside Paris. Yet the 
corridors of his agency are still 
carpeted in red, the same 
colour as his braces - or 
suspenders, as they call than 
on Madison Avenue. 

Ogilvy worked his way into 
advertising by the long route. 
He started out as a chef at the 
Hotel Majestic in Paris, and 
then sold Aga cookers before 
discovering the world of 
“psychological hothouses” 
with its copywriters, pitches 
and planners. 

Some other ad executives 
also did it the hard way. Frank 
Lowe, the Lowe in Lowe 
Howard-Spink, started out in 
the maflroom of J. Walter 
Thompson. Charles Saatchi, 
of Saatchi & Saatehi, was 
jobless for a while after leaving 
his first agency. 

Today there is an easier way 
into advertising: becoming a 
graduate trainee The big 
advertising agencies, which 
depend on a constant turnover 
of bright young things to 
dream up ideas to their 
clients, are desperate to hire 
graduates. 

Almost any academic 
discipline wifi do, although 
arts degrees tend to dominate. 
Languages often help, given 
that the large agencies now 
own networks of international 
offices to which bright young 
tilings can be dispatched. 

But the agencies are only 
really interested in hiring the 
brightest and the best 
J. Walter Thompson generally 
receives anything from 800 
to 1,200 applications for 14 or 
15 jobs. The agencies all tend 
to chase after the same “star” 
applicants — those who really 
stand out in interviews. 

Last year one Oxford 
undergraduate was besieged 
by anxious ad execs who tore 
down to Oxford to regale him 
with the virtues of a career 
at their particular agency over 
increasingly lavish lunches. 

So if you are going to stand 


advertising. You do not need 
to be able to tell the difference 
between Eurocom and 
Omnicom. Torturing the 
interviewer with your analysis 
of Jean BaudriUard's theories 
of contemporary culture is 
definitely not a good idea. 

But it does help if you know 
the names of the agency’s big 
clients and that you can 
recognise its big cam pai g n s. 

A summer job in an agency, 
or an involvement with 
advertising as an 
undergraduate also helps. 
Robin Wight, the W in WCRS, 
sold space on the university 
newspaper while at Cambridge. 

If you are taken on then you 
will probably be shunted into 
account management, where 
you liaise with clients and map 
out strategies for campaigns, 
or into the media de p ar tm e n t, 
where you would buy space 
for the campaigns on television 
or in the press. The agencies 
tend to recruit people on the 
creative side - the art 
directors and copywriters who 
actually style and write the 
ads - from art schools. 

The graduate tr ainee s begin 
at the bottom. At JWT, for 
example, they start off as 
junior members of account 
or media teams on salaries of 
around £12,000. After nine 
months they become account 
or media executives on about 
£13*5001 Within two years they 
will probably have been 
promoted to account manager 
or to senior media executive 
on £16,000 to £21,000 with a . 
car. A year later they could 
become an account director 
or media associate director 
on anything from £204)00 to 


TOP 20 UK ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES IN 1989 

1. 

Saafchl A Saatchi 

2. 

J. Walter Thompson 

3. 

BSB Doriand 

4. 

Young 4 RuMcam 

4. 

BMP DDB Nootlhim 

e. 

D’Arcy Maslus Bonton ft 
Bowles 

7. 

Ogilvy ft Mather 

a 

Lowe Howard-Splnk 

B. 

CoHott Dickenson Paarca 

10. 

SUB -Price Untas 

11. 

. Gray 

12. 

WCRS 

13. 

Loo Barnett 

14. 

PubUdt 

15. 

MoCsim-Ericksor 

1ft. 

Abbott Head Vickers SMS 

17. 

KHBB 

18. 

Gold Greenlees Trott. 

19. 

ABen Brady and Marsh 

20. 

Barite Bogie Hogariy 

1 Soweac Cunpmlga j 


£304)00 - with a bigger car. 

After that, the sky’s the 
BmiL Advertising is a truly • 
meritocratic Industry. Those 
with talent can go a lo ng way. 
Six members of JWTs 40- 
strong main board joined the ~ ' 
agency as graduate trainees. 

The rewards to success are 
high. The legendary large 
expense accounts have Blinnik 
in the recession, but the tables 
at Groucho’s and. the Ivy are 
still crammed with ad 
executives preening over plates 
of polenta. People really have 
been persuaded to leave their 
a ganriflB — or to stay — by 
someone dropping the key to 
a Ferrari on their plate. One 
Saatchi executive returned 
home to find a hole in his back 
garden. The agency had ■, • . 


treated him to a swimming 
pool The stories of telephone- 
digit salaries are true. 

It is also easy to move from 
agency to agency. Most 
Radiate trainees learn the 
basics at big agencies, and get 
offers from smaller shops from 
their third year onwards. If 
you fancy your own business, 
it costs next to nothing to set 
up an agency , although the 
days of making serious money 
by floating on the stock market 
are over after the financial 
crises at Saatchi and • 
YeUowhammer, 

The rewards may be high 
to the successful, but the ad 
industry is brutal with those 
who fidL Anything from a 
wobbly account to an unhappy 
client or an unsolicited 
takeover bid can cause dozens 
of job losses. Dave Trott of : 

Gold Greeniees Trott was a 
victim: he arrived at a board 
meeting this a nmniw tn find 
that the agency he founded 
no longer required his services 
as a.creative director. ... • 

. Advertising Is a young 
industry. The truly talented - 
can expect a seat on the board 
in their 30s. Those with 
rosy-tinted visions of job 
security after the grand old . 
age of 40, however; should 
choose a different career. So 
if you arethin-skhmed, with - 
no stomach to polenta, then 
you are probably not cut oat 
for a career m advertising. Bnt 
if you fancy the idea of a , 
comdorcarpetedmthesame . 
colour as yotir braces, then . 

start swotting up -on those 

client lists. 
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aerospace 



THINE rfaexagpace and you 
think ofhighjtediiiplogy - . . 
Concord^ AiiMse^rbckets . 
and. satellites. ' ■ 

Sachhigh technology 
derives from bigbly-qualified - 
people, and aerospace 
companies dependheavily on ' 
graduates, whtraccotmt for 
30 pear, cent of ^industry’s. - 
workforce of 2flb,000. . . . . ;. 

NatnraEythere is. a great 
dranaod'forehgfaieeriDg 
graduate but the aerospace 
industry also encompasses 
more traditional engineering 
and management skills -and 
the sector tiasaseemingly 

insatiable demand for qualified 
young people from all 
disciplines: 

The figures for graduates 
run into thousands each year, 
withmcrrethanljOOO needed 
to replace those who move to . 
other jobs, before taking 
accotmt ofthe growth of the 
sector. : - 

. Ith^ islfttje dgn of the ' 

demandforgradoates abating 
m an izidhsixy noted for 
jmdthnfllldnand hiilkn^pound 
orders forairctafti space and 
missile projects. The hi^i rates 
of growth common to the 
aerospace industry for almost 
half a century look set'to 
continue, but there are some 
clouds of uncertainty 
g ath e ring rouad companies 
invutvedin military work as 
a result ofthe eind of the Cold 
War.' 

Thtff hag - rpdntWt A»vntmA . 

far military airoafi, which 
havebeen a mainstay of 
activity in much of the 
aerospace industry since the . ■ 
Second World War. . 

Aerospace companies are 
trying to mitigate the effects 
of these change hy seeking 
more cmlaerospace work, and 
by attempts to diversity away . 
ftom too heavy a dependence 
on military products. The 

tension in toe Middle East, 

however, shows that as one 
military market declines, 
others may emerge*. 


Nevertheless, although the 
changes in Europe could - 
eventually reduce the demand 
■ for staff at all levels in 
companies involved in the 
production of components and 
equipment for military aircraft, 
this does not appear to be the 
case at the moment. ; 

Ms Rosemary Harper, the 
resourcing manager for British 
Aerospace, one of the largest 
aerospace companies in 
Europe, says that “so for there 
are no indications from the * 
canst^uesxt companies in 
British Aerospace that they 
need fewer graduates as a 
result of the changes in 
defence”. 

•' The aerospace industry has 
to compete with other high 
technology industries for 



graduates, especially in the 
sooth of England, where 
companies in the computer, 
software and electronics 
sectors are also hungry for the 
same graduates that aerospace 
needs - in pure science, 
engineering subjects and, 
especially, mathematics. 

; British Aerospace continues 
to require a rising number of 
graduates, with a total of 1,130 
.wanted last year compared 
with 950 in 1989, and 690 in 
196& The company has no 
figure for its likely 
re quirem ents this year. 

- Last year British Aerospace 
gave presentations at 61 
educational institutions and 
was looking for graduates from 
a wide range of disciplines, 
including arts, economics, 
psychology and law as well 
as engineering and science. 

J Wmfcnte am initially 

reenzited for particular - 
business areas and receive 
OQ-thejob t raining . ■' 


; supplemented by management 
courses. 

BAe also runs an Initial 
Management Programme 
which pushes people, usually 
in their mid-2Gs, into early 
management responsibility. 

At a time when a career in 
engineering has poor status 
j and is still relatively poddy 
I paid compared with France, 
Germany, Japan and the US, 
there are signs of a rise in 
interest among graduates in 
a career in engineering 
according to British Aerospace. 

Ms Harper says “graduates 
are aware of the opportunities 
available in industry and we 
have found that they are 
sophisticated in asking 
prospective employers 
questions about career 
prospects, conditions of work 
and salaries. They are very 
discriminating on the basis 
of the replies they receive." 

The typical starting salary 
for a second class graduate 
without work experience 
would be £11,000 at British 
Aerospace. Applicants should 
bear in mind however, that 
each site has autonomy to offer 
better starting salaries, 
depending on experience, the 
class and the discipline of the 
degree. 

Not all companies in 
Britain’s aerospace industry 
are as large or as wide-ranging 
as British Aerospace, or as 
internationally well-known 
as Rolls-Royce, the second 
biggest name in the UK 
aerospace sector, famous for 
its aeroengines. 

Many of the 300 companies 
that are members of the 
Society of British Aerospace 
Companies are small and offer 
a more specialised, hut 
potentially satisfying career. 
There are so many it would 
be invidious to single out one 
or two, but it must suffice to 
say that they work in such 
specialised and diverse areas 
as sensors, computer software, 
radars, undercarriages, 
instruments, electronics in 
all its forms, and parachutes. 
Further details: Air 
Commodore AJDjL Honley, 
deputy director, or Mr Mike 
Chapman, the rfwTraran of 
the ed ucation and trairiTWg 
committee. The Society of 
British Aerospace Companies, 
29 King Street, St James’s, 
London SW1Y 6RD. Tel 
071-839 3231. 

Lynton McLain 



Not all jobs are glamorous: some graduates go to Heathrow as check-tn staff 


CIVILAVIATION 

Travel 
perks don’t 
pay the 
mortgage 

! AH! THE romance ofthe 
aviation business. Certainly, 
it sounds alluring. Jet-setting 
around the world - and being 
paid for it - understandably 
holds considerable attractions 
for many graduates, 
particularly those whose 
alternative is a career in the 
widget and sprocket business 
based in East Nowhere. 

But those thinking of 
entering aviation just for the 
travel should be warned that, 
for most graduates, its 
attractions soon wear off That, 
at least, is the view of Mr Peter 
Hilton, the recruitment and 
tr aining manager at Air France 
in London. Travel perks - 
even if they do offer the 
possibility of a return flight 
to New York for £35 - do not 
pay the mortgage. 

There are compensations, 
however. According to Liz 
Wallace, the graduate 
recruitment co-ordinator at 
British Airways, what makes 
working in aviation so 
a ttract i ve is not so much the 
travel - most trainees at BA 
do not even go abroad in the 
first six mouths at the 
rnmpgny — but the r-hallgngft 
of working in a highly 
professional environment 

British Airways is the 
largest recruiter of graduates 
in the UK aviation sector. It 
is the most popular. Last 
year the airline received more 
than 8,000 applications for only 
220 places. The company offers 
a number of different graduate 
programmes, including 
information technology - the 
largest with about 150 
graduates - purchasing, 
investment analysis, finance, 
engineering and the business 
professionals scheme. 

Ms Wallace says BA is 
looking for people, particularly 
from ethnic minorities, male 
or female, with any degree 
subject and from any 
nationality. Last year the 
company took on a graduate 
from Italy for its finance 


programme. The airiinp also 
recruits cabin and check-in 
staff from all over the world. 

BA likes to offer work 
experience during vacations 
and during sandwich courses. 
Ms Wallace explains tha t, this 
allows the graduate and the 
company to look at each other. 

The selection procedure is 
demanding and , for the first 
time this year, the company 
is introducing a pre-screening 
exercise to discourage 
frivolous applicants. Like 
virtually every other employer, 
BA says it is looking for 
self-motivated, enthusiastic 
people with leadership and 

team skills 

The successful candidate 
is likely to be able to accept 
responsibility quickly. A 
graduate working on 
procurement, for example, 
might be responsible for 
purchasing anything from 
toothpicks to a 8130m Boeing 
747 aircraft Within three years 
a graduate on the business 
professionals programme could 
he responsible for 300 staff at 
one of Heathrow’s terminals. 
Starting salaries range 
between £11,500 and £12,300 
a year depending upon the 
particular programme. There 
are six-monthly salary reviews 
and after a year, a graduate 
might be receiving about 
£13^500, often much more. 


For some graduates there 
are opportunities to work 
abroad. Russell Cartwright, 
a 26-year-old audit manager 
.who started at BA as a 
graduate trainee three years 
ago after a degree in 

arr minting and finanrtal 

control at Sheffield 
Polytechnic, has been abroad 
for the company three times 
in the past year. The 
destinations include New York, 
Hanover and Geneva. One 
contemporary has just been 
posted permanently to Paris. 

Russell has also used the 
fodlity for cheap fores on BA 
flights: when interviewed he 
had just returned from a 
holiday in Barbados which cost 
him only 10 per cent of the 
normal fare. 

However, there are 
drawbacks to working at BA. 
The company was privatised 
only in 1987, and although it 
is one of the most profitable 
carriers in the world, there 
are still remnants of a civil 
service and bureaucratic 
mentality in the airline. 

This is not really an 
organisation for the 
individualist. Team skins are 
essential. “If you want to work 
at BA, you need to feel that 
a large organisation would not 
make you fed unimportant 
but would allow you to be 
recognised,” says Karen Sweet, 


the external liaison 
co-ordinator at BA. “Some 
people don’t nourish in a large 
company." 

Graduates on the business 
professionals programme, 
which involves marketing, 
sales and customer service, 
also need to be fairly 
self-confident. They are given 
plenty of responsibility and 
can be vulnerable to busy and 
impatient managers if they 
make a poor impression. 

Nevertheless, BA has a good 
reputation as an employer. 

Its graduate retention rate - 
a good indicator of how well 
a company treats its employees 
- is remarkably high. About 
75-80 per cent of graduates 
taken on are still with the 
company after four years. 

There are other airlines 
recruiting in the UK and on 
the Continent Lufthansa has 
been cutting back on 
recruitment because of the 
present poor market 
conditions. While Air France 
has a graduate management 
scheme in France, it has no 
record of having taken on 
non-French nationals 
However, Peter Hilton at Air 
France in London says it might 
be worth applying directly to 
the personnel department at 
Orly airport 

In the UK, Air France has 
not had a formal graduate 


trainee scheme, although 
about 35 per cent of its clerical 
mid industrial intake are 
graduates. 

Most trainees have modem 
languages degrees and want 
to use their skills. Some have 
done casual or vacation work 
with the company before. The 
company will consider non-UK 
candidates and recently took 
on a couple of Dutch 
graduates. Competition for 
jobs, at the company, which 
are not advertised, is fierce. 
There are about 5,000 
applications a year for about 
200 positions; 75 per cent of 
applicants fail the entry 
examination. 

Mr Hilton admits the jobs 
offered to graduates are not 
as stimulating as they might 
be. Some of the jobs are at the 
company's Bond Street British 
headquarters, while most are 
at Heathrow as check-in staff. 
Starting salaries are about 
£11,000 a year in London but 
are higher at Heathrow. 

Air France is trying to work 
out a strategy for UK graduate- 
employees. Some British 
employees are sent overseas, 
but so far this is rare, and 
seldom at managerial level. 
Further information: read 
Airline Business and Flight 
International 

Paul Abraham: 
ARTS ADMINISTRATE 


High in 
excitemenl 
but low on 
comforts 

ANYONE contemplating a 
career in arts administration 
can have few illusions - they 
are sacrificing material 
comforts for a life of 
excitement, tension, 
frustration, uncertainty and, 
sometimes, great fulfilment. 

It can be wonderful until 
you reach your early thirties 
and then the realisation that 
you have probably reached 
the top of your particular tree 
- running a touring theatre 
company;, managing a 
community arts centre; 
supervising the publicity 

Continued on next pagi 





Management Trainee at Deutsche Bank 


Wanted: 

A dynamic personality. 


Can you convince us that it's vou? 

You are successful in your present studies of business ad- 
ministration, economics or a related subject and expect e 
very good degree. You are also active in other ways, e.g 
politically, culturally or socially. Deutsche Bank wants to mee 
you. We are looking for tomorrow's managers with just youi 
qualities. We shall need a team of creative experts, who car 
forge and intensify customer relationships worldwide usinc 
their spezialized knowledge and understanding, their moti- 
vation and the courage to be creative. Write and tell us briefly 
aboutyourachievementsso farandhowyou would use youi 
skills with Deutsche Bank We will then send you detailec 
information about Deutsche Bank's international traininr 
and development programme for university gradual 
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For all the moaning by the 
JJjJ-al arts lobby this is I 

ShS^ b r a S aess ~ at least 
JJwrms of the number of arts 
organisations in existence, 
is reflected in the 

attention being paid to training 

a new generation of arts 
“apagers. An Arts and 
Entertainment T raining 
Pencil has been established, 
^ more universities are 
cfflering courses. City 

University with its MA in Arts 

Management still leads the 
pdd, but a sign of the tin-ips 
13 the interest shown by 
jaanagement schools, such as 
the London Business School 
and Cranfield, in MBAs related 
to the arts. 

The Arts Council is playing 
an increasingly active role in 
training for careers in the arts. 

It offers each year up to 30 
bursaries which slot 
enthusiastic young men and 
women into arts organisations 
for 12 or 18 months. The jobs 
are found after consultation 
with arts companies and are 
designed to reflect existing 
or future needs. You might 
be helping to plan the tour of 
a black dance troupe or an art 
exhibition or work in the 
financial department or press 
office of a national company. 

The bursaries are not 
restricted to graduates and 
the Council is looking for 
people who have shown 
commitment to the arts. 

Running your college dr ama 
company, or working as an 
usher in the local theatre, or 
as a gofer in a fringe troupe, 
might be enough to suggest 
you are serious about the 
profession. 

The attraction of an Arts 
Council bursary is that alter 
completing the course you are 
virtually guaranteed a job. But 
the competition is stiff: there 
were more than 300 applicants 
this year for the three 
bursaries which enabled the 
trainees to work in the field 
of arts touring and marketing. 

The Arts Council also has 
three training centres based 
at Liverpool University, and 
the Polytechnics at Leicester 
and Newcastle. In time these 
might develop into MBAs in 
arts administration but at the 
moment they offer a range of 
part-time courses ideally suited 
to people who have found work 
in the arts. That is perhaps 
the key to a career in this field. 

Get some kind of job, any kind 


group is earning twice your 
salary. 

This malaise at the heart 
of the business has convinced 
the Arts Establishment that 
workers in the arts should 
develop skills that will enable 
them to move to more 
remunerative areas if their 
enthusiasm flags. So now you 
are encouraged to become an 
accountant, or a marketing 
specialist, or a press officer, 
or a legal expert 
And as the graduates who 
devoted 20 years to the arts 
move out, they are replaced 
by their friends at university 
who went into remunerative 
careers in business and want 
to switch at mid-life into a 
more rewarding experience, 
working in the arts (but often 
with accumulated money from 
their affair with mammon). 

The G uardian on Monday 
is the place to look for jobs 
in the arts, or subscribe an 
annual £30 for Arts 
Management Appointments, 
which is published weekly by 
Rhinegold Publishing of 241, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London 
WC2H8EH. 

Further information: Arts 
Council, 14 Great Peter Street, 
London. SE 1P3NQ. 

Antony Thomcroftj 

MUSEUMS 


Sprucing 
up that 
stuffy, old 
image 



of job, and grow from there. 

But do not expect much 
money. Last year Arts 
Management conducted 
research which highlighted 
the poverty - and the 
variations - for art 
administrators. Regional box 
office managers were earning 
as little as £&310. or, 
comparatively, as much as 
£15,000: the range for 
marketing managers was 
between £7,800 and £25,000; 
while administrators on 
repertory groups could earn 
£11^00 - or £19,000. 

This year Greater London 
Arts commissioned research 
into the salaries of arts 
managers in London, who 
osually earn more than their 
regional colleagues. It 
discovered that, compared with 
14 roughly equivalent groups 
such as secondary teachers 
and welfare officers, male arts 
. managers came out bottom, 
tat an average salary of £12.480. 

^ Among the women surveyed, 
'female arts managers (and at 
least they were equal in 
number to their male 

colleagues) weretestbut one, 

with an average of £12,010. 

As well as the lower salaries, 
arts managers worked longer 
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A CAREER in a museum 
guarantees a low salary and 
years of tedious appren- ' 
ticeship. coupled with slow 
promotion prospects. The 
traditional opportunities for 
research, and the perfection 
of a scholarly mien, now take 
second place to the need to 
develop a dminis trative and 
marketing skills to promote 
the museum's collections to 
the public. 

To enter this world of 
impoverishment and changing 
- often conflicting - values, 
you usually require a very 
good first degree, and an even 
better further academic 
qualification. And yet the 
competition is intense. 

The big national museums 
are undergoing a rapid 
transformation as the 
government uses its financial 
muscle to persuade them to 
be more accessible to the 
public, and to be financially 
independent A group of 
energetic new museum 
directors, many of whom have 
come from independent 
museums or from outside the 
sector, have moved in, bent 
on shaking off the dusty. 
inward-looking, academic 
image. 

Instead, they urge museum 
administrators to play a part 
in the burgeoning heritage 
Industry. Independent 
operations are constantly 
being initiated by enthusiasts, 
displaying everything from 
shoes to sailing ships, and 
bringing the national stock 
of museums to more than 2,000. 
If the immediate prospects for 
a career in a museum look 
bleak, the future is rosy. 

The well-publicised 
commotions first at the 
Victoria & Albert Museum and 
more recently at the Natural 
History Museum, are good 
examples of the revolution. 

In both cases long established, 
academically inclined curators, 
often the acknowledged 
experts in their field, have 
been cast aside by new 
museum directors intention 
making their institutions 
accessible to a wider public, 
expecting more because it is 
paying an admission charge. 

The museum establishment 
is training its work force for 
the brave new world. A 
Museums Training Institute 
has been set up, funded mainly 
by the Office of Arts and 
Libraries, which by 1992 will 
be offering a certificate in 
competence to museum staff. 
This Institute is obviously the 
first stop for anyone interested 
in a career in museums. 

In addition many 
post-graduate courses which 
lead towards specialist careers 
in the industry are offered by 
institutions such as the 
Courtauld Institute, which has 
moved into splendid new 
premises in Somerset House 
in London. This offers perhaps 
the most prestigious training 
for art historians. 

City University and the 
University of Essex offer 
management-orientated 
courses for those who see 
themselves as museum 
administrators rather than 
specialist curators. Leicester 
University has a respected 
year-long museum studies 
course for graduates (which 
can be undertaken on a 
part-time basis) and the 
universities at Manchester, 

St Andrews, and London are 
also active in the field. St 
Mary’s College at Strawberry 
HUl and Ironbridge have 
programmes in Heritage 
Interpretation for graduates 
who are as keen about working 
for the Beaulieu Motor 



It’s not only a man’s job in foe Navy: two Wrens catch their breath during flre-flghtlng training 


Country Museum, for example, 
as for the British Museum and 
the V&A. 

A career in museums is for 
the enthusiast only, as salaries 
are abysmally low. Many 
provincial museums, funded 
by hard-pressed, even 
rate-capped local authorities, 
offer starting salaries for 
graduates around £8,000; and 
London-based national 
muse ums are scarcely more 
generous. The independent 
museums tend to be shoestring 
operations, although if they 
are part of large leisure 
corporations, they pay 
reasonably welL If you make 
it to the very top - director 
of the British Museum - you 
are unlikely to earn more than 
£50.000, a pittance for 
m anaging a 

multi-million-pound business. 

There are not many 
opportunities for switching 
to other professions, although 
experts from the V & A 
sometimes move over to 
Sotheby’s and Christie’s, or 
occasionally become dealers. 

Anyone who thinks a 
museum will be a restful 
alternative to an academic 
career should thank again. The 
scholar will always be needed 
and a dmir ed within a museum, 
and he or she will doubtless 
enjoy trips abroad to academic 
seminars and a life among 
beloved objects, but these days 
the scholar-curator will be 
expected to manage a 
department, organise 
exhibitions, raise money from 
sponsors, advise on design, 
communicate easily with the 
public and the media - as well 
as produce his contributions 
to knowledge. 

The biggest display of 
advertisements for jobs in 
museums is to be found in the 
monthly Museums Journal 
available at good public 
libraries, or your local 
museum. Newspapers, in 
particular The Guardian on 
Monday, carry job 
advertisements. 

Further informa tion : Museums 
Training Institute, Kershaw 
I House, 55, Well Street, 

Bradford, BDI 5PS; Museums 
Association, 34 Bloomsbury 
Way, London, WCl; Museums 
and Galleries Commission, 

7 St James’s Square, London 
SW1. 

Antony Thomcroft 

ARMED SERVICES 


To kill or 

not to kill, 
that is the 
question 

THE ARMED forces like to 
make things tough for 
would-be officers in their 
three-to-four-day interview 
processes. But in the last year 
the recruiters have had to field 
some hard questions, too. 

The prospect of reduced 
manpower has added an 
element of uncertainty to a 
profession where one of the 
mam baits for entrants has 
always been job security. In 
common with the priesthood, 
you were virtually guaranteed 
(if you wanted it and did not 
do anything reprehensible) 
a lifetime career. 


Government’s Options for 
Change review for the aimed 
forces were announced in July. 
The proposed cuts, averaging 
18 per cent throughout the 
three services by the middle 
of the decade, are smaller than 
many officers had feared. 
Recruiters say, h o w ev e r , that 
their job will be eased only 
when the details become 
clearer and they can give less 
ambiguous answers to 
applicants’ questions - for 
instance about the future of 
any particular Army regiment. 
The Army has already had its 
total annual recruitment target 
for the next year cut from 
20,000 to 16,000. After big 
publicity campaigns, aimed 
especially at potential young 
officers, advertising budgets 
have been cut back. 

On the other hand, they are 
still trying to attract university 
and polytechnic graduates in 
any field, and particularly 
engineers. In recent years they 
have ail fallen short of their 
targets for direct graduate 
entry. The relaxation of 
East-West confrontation in 
Europe has tended to dampen 
interest in the services. There 
has not been a real surge in 
applications since just after 
the Falklands conflict But 
recruitment officers now hope 
that the “Gulf factor” may 
supersede the “Gorbachev 
factor” and revive the allure 
of the forces. 

Army, Navy and RAF 
recruiters all insist they are 
not lowering standards to help 
meet their targets. They 
believe demanding standards 
and the promise of early 
responsibility are crucial to 
attracting the people they want 
- who may, of course, use the 
experience as a credential 
when they switch to a civilian 
career. 

“We’re finding that the 
majority of people change 
employers within the first few 
years, no matter what they're 
doing," says an Army 
recruitment officer. “Many of 
them know the services are 
not for them. We try to 
persuade them otherwise. We 
recommend short-service 
careers." 

Joining the forces does not 
mean committing oneself for 
life. All offer full, medium and 
short-term careers in a variety 
of permutations. An Army 
short-service commission, for 
instance, is at least three years 
and can be converted into a 
regular commission. But the 
length of a commission is only 
the service’s side of the 
bargain. It is usually possible 
to leave earlier. Rules for 
Premature Voluntary Release 
vary. In the Army, you apply 
and wait But students 
sponsored through university 
are expected to serve five 
years. The Navy expects 
officers to stay at least 2% 
years after completing 
training, as “fair return of 
service". It can take up to 
about a year to get out The 
RAF is more rigid, with a 
quota system and for air crew 
a minimum of six years’ 
service - but then it spends 
about £3m training a fast-jet 
pilot 

Together the services are 
looking for about 700 
direct-entry graduates this 
year, with about 500 more 
coming through university 
bursary schemes. 

Science-based disciplines are 
in demand, such as electronic 
engineers for the RAF. 

Recruits attend the Army's 


at Westbuiy, Wiltshire, the 
Admiralty Interview Board 
at Go6port, Hampshire, or the 
RAF Officers and Aircrew 
Selection Centre at Biggin Hill, 
Kent 

Successful Army candidates 
go to Sandhurst where the 
condensed course of graduates 
lasts 28 weeks, starting in 
either September or January. 
Women do a different course 
in which they are mixed with 
non-graduates. A cadet joins 
as a probationary second 
lieutenant; his commission 
is confirmed on completing 
Sandhurst From there he may 
go to a regiment or to a special 
course. 

The RAF trains men and 
women officers together at 
Cranwell, Lincolnshire. The 
18-week course is followed by 
specialised training. In the 
Navy, the course at Dartmouth 
lasts 26 weeks. The Royal 
Marines run their training 
separately, at Lympstone in 
Devon. 

Pay on completion of initial 
training is normally between 
£13,000 and £14,000, rising to 
£17,000-plus after about four 
years, although some 
promotions are faster. 

Applicants most be willing 
to serve in any part of the 
world. Possible postings range 
from the Falklands to Belize, 
from Germany to Gibraltar, 
from Cyprus to Northern 
Ireland. Army, Royal Marines 
and RAF applicants will be 
asked about their willingness 
to serve in Northern Ireland, 
although in the RAF the 
probability of being posted 
there is much lower. In an 
Army infantry regiment it is 
almost automatic. But the 
Army says this Is not a 
"minus” for recruiting. 

Even in the Navy, you 
should be prepared to answer 
the question ft given the order, 
you would be ready to kill 
someone. You would probably 
not be asked that by a 
merchant bank. 

Further information: 

University liaison officers, 
or write to: Directorate of 
Army Recruiting, Empress 
State Building, Lillie Road, 
London SW6 1 TR; Directorate 
of Naval Recruiting, Officer 
Entry Section, Archway Block 
North, Old Admiralty 
B uilding , Spring Gardens, 
London SW1A 2BC; RAF 
Officer Careers, Government 
Buildings, London Road. 
Stamnore, Middlesex HA7 4PZ 

David White 


before being posted to warships 

Women 
move right 
up to the 
front line 

THERE was a time when 
women could expect a 
reasonably comfortable, secure 
and safe career in the armed 
services. This was because 
Ministry of Defence policy 
ensured that women, as 
non-combatants, were, 
wherever possible, posted to 
areas for removed from the 
action. 

This is not to say that 
servicewomen did not come 
under fire. Even in the First 
World War, when public 
opinion was more opposed to 
the idea of women serving 
their country in the armed • 
forces, there were casualties. 

All that has changed. 

Women joining the three 
services now can expect to be 
posted to front-line stations 
where they will serve next to 
the men. There is no clearer 
evidence of this than the 
turnabout in policy for the 
Women’s Royal Army Corps. 
This month 240 women army 
officers win discard their 
WRAC cap badges in favour 
of regimental badges. In future, 
officers completing their 
training at Sandhurst will be 
commissioned straight into 
regiments In the same way 
as wien. Only the infan try and 
the Royal Armoured Corps 
will be oat of reach on the 
basis that the Army does not 
yet envisage women charging 
up a beach with fixed bayonets 
to indulge in hand-to-hand 
combat or manoeuvring tanks 
around a battlefield. 

But in all other respects 
women are trained to kill. If 
necessary, and undergo 
weapons Instruction. 

Up to this year, all women 
were members of the WRAC, 
which had a complement of 
4J50Q servicewomen and 520 
officers. Gradually the size of 
the WRAC, beaded by a 
woman brigadier (the highest 
rank women have attained in 
the modem army), will 
decrease as women join other 
regiments and carps until, 
eventually, it will remain 
merely as a focus for women. 

This will mean there will be 
an opportunity for women to 
rise to the rank of 



major-general and even 
lieutenant-general, normally 
requiring field service. 

This year the general target 
for the number of women 
officer recruits is 100. The 
Army takes any graduates and 
offers a variety of careers in 
an assortment of regiments 

and corps. For instance, this 

year the Royal Artillery 
requires three women officers. 

This year, too, the Royal Air 
Force announced that, for the 
first time since it was formed 
In April 1918. women are 
eligible to fly as pilots and 
navigators. Flight lieutenant 
Julie Ann Gibson, who in 1984 
graduated from the City 
University with a BSc (Hons) 
in aeronautical engineering, 
and Flight Lieutenant Sally 
Barbara Cox, who gained a 
BSc (Hons) in combined 
sciences at Nene College, 
Northampton, became the first 
women to train as pilots in 
the modem air force. (There 
were women pilots daring the 
Second World War but they 
were employed to fly aircraft 
from factories to airfields.) 

However, if you have ideas 
of piloting Tornados, Jaguars 
or Phantoms, you are out of 
luck. Women will not be 
permitted to fly strike aircraft, 
and will be confined to aircraft 
engaged in carrying passengers 
and freight, abvtoair 

refuelling airborne early 

warning and search and 
rescue. 

The RAF was tim first 
service to integrate women 
folly into its ranks. The service 
accepts about 250 pilot and 
navigator trainees every year 
and expects to fill 10 per cent 
of these places with women. 

The overall target for women 
officers daring 199091 is 144. 
This year 125 officer trainees 
were graduates. 

The most controversial 

arninimr^nmit affecting 

servicewomen this year was 
the decision of the Royal Navy 
to post members of the 
Women’s Royal Naval Services 
to seagoing ships. Wives of 
men serving aboard Her 
Majesty’s ships were alarmed 
about the consequences of 
women being confined for 
months on end with their 
husbands in the cramped 
quarters aboard warships. 

There has been no chance, 
yet, to observe results of this 
revolutionary move by the 
Navy. However, when HMS 
Brilliant, a Type 22 frigate, 
sails for the Gulf next month, 
she will be the first British 
warship at sea to have on 
board members of the WRNS. 

There are 3,200 members 
of the WRNS, of whom 275 are 
officers. This year 41 women 
officers were trained at 
Dartmouth, of whom 22 were 
graduates. Next year the 
WRNS expects to recruit about 
tim same number. There is one 
drffargnpff in the terms of 
service for men and women 
in the Navy: women receive 
short career commissions (as 
the Navy terms it) which 
means they serve for eight 
years, after which they can 
sign on for another eight years. 

One of the most 
controversial aspects of life 
to the armed services is about 
to be scrapped. Up to now 
pregnant women were 
compelled to resign, and very 
few were able to resume their 
careers after having babies 
because they had to satisfy 
the Army, Air Force or Navy 
that they had made adequate 
arrangements for the care of 
their children. 

Unofficially, this rigid rule 
is expected to be lifted next 
year when all three services 
will welcome toothers back. 

In fact, the Army in its 
advertising insists that a 
career as a wife and mother 
is not excluded. Usually, 
married officers are posted 
together. 

There are opportunities for 
women in the following Army 
corps: Corps of Royal 
Engineers, Royal Corps of 
Signals, Intelligence Corps, 

Royal Corps of Tra ns port, 

Royal Amy Ordnance Corps, 

Corps of Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, Carps 
of Royal Military Police, Royal 
Army Pay Corps, Royal Army 
Educational Corps, Army 
Catering Corps, Royal Army 
Medical Corps, Royal Army 
Ve t er in ary Corps, Royal Army 
Dental Corps, Army Legal 
Corps and Queen Alexandra's 
Royal Army Nursing Corps. 


Roy Terry 

Move over, 
sailors: 
here come 
the Wrens 

THEY USED to say to the 
Navy that, the women’s 
movement notwithstanding, 
there was one career that 
would always remain a man’s 
job - serving aboard Her 
Majesty’s ships at sea. On June 
19 this year. Second Officer 
Cate Pope became one of the 
first women to the history of 
the Royal Navy to break this 
tradition when she walked up 
the gangway of a British 
man-of-war and meiwd n» 


as a regular seagoing officer. 
Her ship is HMS Fearless, a 
Royal Navy assault vessel 
The Navy always has been 
a law unto itself, needing 
separate legislation for every 
step on the way to giving 
women equal opportunities. 
Even now it is a step behind 
the two other services, in that 
women have different rank 
titles. But by posting women 
to warships, the Navy has gone 
further than the Army and 
Air Force by ensuring that 
to future. Wrens could be part 
of the action in marine 
warfare. 

This prospect does not to 
any way deter 29 -year-old Cate 
who, when she joined the Navy 
in 1985, was looking for 
“something a little more 

rhaltertg in g , a little mOK 

interesting and much more 
exciting than a run-of-the-mill 
job to industry". She read 
marine and freshwater biology 
at Westfield College and did 
her masters at Chelsea College 
to applied hydrobiology. 

“While I was at London 
University I had no plans at 
all, certainly no ambition to 
join the WRNS. I chose biology 
because I enjoyed it. The idea 
of going on to do my PhD did 
appeal for a while, but a job 
in industry didn’t." 

Cate spent a summer with 
Thames Water Authority, as 
a water bailiff, and during her 
spare time continued her 
hobby as a scuba diver. During 
this period of indecision about 
her ftiture she walked past a 
Royal Navy careers office to 
Holbom, and “popped in to 
see what sort of jobs were on 
offer. The range was quite 
stag gp-ring and I was hooked. 

I had literally walked to to pick 
up some pamphlets but found 
myself filling to an application 
form there and then.” 

There is no service tradition 
to the Pope fondly. Her father 
is a well-known artist who has 
had his paintings hung by the 
Royal Academy at its summer 

Cate attended the Admiralty 
Interview Board at HMS 
Sultan, Gosport, for days. 
This course is designed to test 
the leadership potential of 
aspiring officers. “What they 
are looking for is application, 
drive and determination. At 
the end they tell you whether 
you have reached the required 
standard. However, the final 
selection is up to the MoD. 

After that, I went through the 
basic training of the WRNS 
and then on to Britannia Royal 
Naval College at Dartmouth 
Cate joined the WRNS in 
the general adminis tration 
branch, but after two years 
decided to specialise to 
meteorology and oceanography 
and took a Royal Navy course 
to qualify in this area of 
operations. 

“ I went diving in Cyprus. 
then worked with submariners, 
and went to the Arctic Circle 
with the Marines. There was 
never a dull moment" 

Cate admitted that when 
she was posted to HMS 
Fearless it was with a slight 
feeling of apprehension about 
what was to store for her. 

Royal Navy ships were 
designed for men only - with 
no concessions for women 
coming aboard 
“And that’s the way it ought 
to be,” says Cate. “There is 
no problem really. All we need 
is a lock on the door and it 
becomes instantly 
personalised. It is much easier 
for the officers, obviously, 
because we have cabins. But 
even when WRNS ratings come 
aboard they will be able to 
cope without any difficulty." 

Aboard Fearless, Cate is 
meteorology officer and ship’s 
instruction officer. “As 
meteorology officer my job will 
be weather forecasting, a task 
whi ch is critical when we have 
helicopters and marines 
aboard. I win also be 
responsible for the education 
of the ship's company - GCSE 
maths and English, that sort 
of subject, can be taught on 
board. And I am what is 
termed resettlement officer, 
which means advising people 
about careers, finance, housing 
when they leave the Navy. 

“I am also custodian of 
classified books and 
yptographic material used 


on board.” 

HMS Fearless, which was 
part of the naval force during 
the Falklands campaign, is 
virtually a streamlined floating 
dock with a flight-deck large 
enough to operate several 
helicopters and the facility to 

float out landing-craft through 
the open stem. Her armament 
includes Seacat missiles. 


Phalan x, a rapid-fire 
anti-missile system, and 20mm 
guns. The ship’s complement 
varies with her role, but an 
average of 35 officers and 600 
servicepeople normally live 
aboard. 

Cate will not be the only 
woman aboard, because 
women ratings will also join 
Fearless, which is one of only 
two ships at sea complemented 
with WRNS. 

What are Cate’s ambitions’ 
“In the short term. I should ’ 
like very much to become the 

ship’s diver. That will mean 
attending another course 
Ultimately? Well, my tether 
is hoping I will reach admiral 

because then he can become ’ 

as famous as Augustus John.” 


— \ 
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BANKING 

It’s the 
person 
who 
counts 

BANKING. The word conjures 
up images ranging from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Is 
it the height of boredom or 
the citadel of the 

. whuptopajfffllff p ullin g 

together a mega-deal? 

Ar^yon e^bhiWng nf a c a reer 

in banking should forget about 
fee local branch down the 
street It is the last place a 
graduate is likely to end up. 

- Instead, they are more likely • 
to find themselves managing 

a part of the bank's operations, 
liaising with corporate clients 
or even based abroad within 
the bank's overseas operations. 

The big high street hanks 
are looking far articulate, 
numerate graduates to run 
sophisticated operations or 
deal with multinational 
customers. They want clear 
thinkers, with leadership 
qualities, and good ‘ 
person-to-person skills. 
However, they are not 
necessarily looking for 
graduates of economic 
disciplines- “We are more 
interested in the person than 

thg aegftoniift haggagw tfipy 

. are carrying,'’ says Mr Kevin 
Wan of Barclays Bank. 
Personality counts for as much 
as academic training; although 
most banks will be looking 
for graduates wife an upper 
second class degree or better. 

The graduate’s first stop 
should be the Bankers’ 

Almanac, a complete list of 
fee world’s banks, their 
addresses and banking 
associations. Ibis two-part 
tome - available in any 
library - might at first appear 
a little intimidating; but win 
be invaluable to those 
preparing to fire off a round 
of letters requesting brochures 
(which include an application 
form) an graduate recruitment 
schemes. This should be the 
next step, and do not put it off. 
Brochures were published in 
September and banks are 
already, swamped with 
requests." Most big b anks have 
. extensive training schemes, . .. 
aimed at intzodudng'the 
.graduate to a variety of 
barikbq; operations: anything 
from, portfolio management 

tojNreomid Slid TnariwHng 

Barclays, far example, - 
the biggest UK retail bank and 
traditionally the mo6t 
international - has a four-year 
programme which takes 
graduates right through the 
group’s operations, both in 
the UKand abroad. 

Abort 80 people are chosen 
each year foam 3,000 
applicants. The interview 
round is gruelling. Be prepared 
for Initial one-to-one 
interviews, then a panel stage 
includfng a “lyychometric" 
test to determine verbal and 
mathemati c a l skin a, 
role-playing exercises, and 
three more interviews before 
the .final offers are made.' This 
is the piroceks far Barclays* 
Manag ementUevelop m e nt 
Programme (MDP), which 
seeks candidates wife senior 
executive potential “Within 
1045 years, we expect these 
people to be holding top jobs 
in fee Barclays group,” says 
Mr Wall, manager of the MDP. 

' Most of the big UK clearing 

— or retail — hanks have 
structured programmes similar 
to that of Barclays - including 
fast- track programmes for high 
achievers. ... 

Once in, the rewards are good. 
Perks include subsidised 
mortgages, beneficial loans, 
and in some cases, company 
cars. 

Top clearing bankers earn 
more than 1100,000. But the 
trainee can expect to start an 
anything from 02JXJO to 
S3&00Q, depending an the hank. 
MprrHflrrtrhfttlks tend tOpay 
more than the dealers, and. 
salaries will go up at least in . 
fine with inflation. What yon . 
earn within five years depends 
on the job you eventually 
assumfc.Retafl banking, for 
example, is not as well paid ' 
as fee corporate finance side. 

. ' The drawback of working . 
for the trig high-stred banks 
is feat they are not changing 
quickly enou gh to suit many 
people. For this reason, UK 
banks are facing increasing 
competition from European, 
Japanese and US institutions: 
competition for graduates, as 
wall as for business. 

. Citicorp of fee US and Credit 
Lyonnais of France, for 
example; run quite different 
training schemes for UK 
graduates. Citicorp, a vast 
institution wife about 4£00 
people in the UK, has a federal - 
approach to training. 

Applicants are interviewed 
and hired by various 
businesses:- anything from 
consumer services to computer 
systems, foreign exchange 
dealers to people managers. 

-The initial training lasts about 
eight weeks. “We get graduates 
into a job and into fee 
department,” says Derek 
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graduates at the head of 
operations within 10 years, 
says Mr Frond. Credit 
Lyonnais, on fee other hand, 
takes cm four to five graduates 
a year in the UK. The training 
programme, which lasts about 
32-15 months, takes graduates 
through the various 
ro mmercial areas - corporate 

hankfwg , t rade and rrnnrwnflTfy 

finance, general banking and 
dealing. Although the intake 
is likely to increase. Credit 
Lyonnais does not attend job 
fairs nor go on the ubiquitous 
milk round. 

The bank finds its graduates 
through direct applications; 
and, says Sandie Tucker, 
personnel manager, a sense 
of humour on fee application 
goes a long way. Unlike most 
of the UK banks, however, 
Cr£dit Lyonnais is mainly 
looking for graduates of 
business or numerate 
disciplines, and a foreign 
language is a must. 

Salaries for foreign banks 
are comparable to the UK 
clearers. Their career paths 
are obviously international, 
and you would expect to spend 
much time abroad. 

Although banking remains 
a male-dominated world, the 
prospects for women are 
Improving. Lloyds Bank, for 
example, hired more female 
than male graduates this year. 

The first year on any 

tr aining R ohome is tough — 

not all trainees will make it 
Barclays has a drop-out rate 
of about five or six of the 80 
MDP candidates. 

Once through the first year, 
however, graduate trainees 
are almost always destined 
for early responsibility and 
senior positions. It really 
depends on the candidate. “If 
they are as hungry as we 
believe them to be, then they 
tend to get promotion even 
earlier than they expect 
themselves, " says Mr Fraud 
of Citibank. 

Further information: contact 
fee banks direct, or the 
Banking Information Service, 
10 Lombard Street, London 
EC3V9AR. 

Peggy Hollinger 

CORPORATE FINANCE 


Scene of 
all the 
action and 
glamour 

THROUGHOUT the 1980s, there 
was no more glamorous job 
in fee City of London than that 

of corporate financier. 

Market-making had its appeal 
to some, and others would 
enjoy being stockbrokers or 
fund managers. But all the 
action was within the corporate 
finance department 

Corporate financiers were 
paid more than anyone else; 
they worked harder, they 
wielded more power; they were 
much more intelligent A 
certain mythology built up 
round the corporate financiers 
— according to popular legend 
they drove faster company cars 
than anyone else and were 
better looking too. 

The mythologising process 
was attributable to abnormally 
high levels of takeover activity 
before and after the 1987 
stock-market crash. As 
predators went on the warpath 
and whole industries 
restructured feemsdves, the 
corporate finance adviser was 
there, sporting red braces and 
tasaled loalers, at the eye of 
every storm. 

Apart from cutting a dashing 
figure, the corporate financier 
is responsible for coming up 















companies shed their least 
profitable subsidiaries. They 
may also devise ways of 
financing these expensive 
activities, sometimes designing 
new categories of securities. 
They have a project 
co-or dinati on role in any big 
deal, bringing together 
accountants, lawyers, 
stockbrokers and othm 1 
professionals. 

They make sure that 
takeovers, for example, are 
conducted within the letter of 
the law; they write the more 
sensitive puts of offer 
documents and listings 
documents; they advise on how 
transactions should best be 
structured for the benefit of 
the company, shareholders, 
and themselves. 

Although a corporate finance 
team itself draws from a range 
of disciplines, every member 
must be technically adept and 
co mmercially ' aware. It also 
helps to be personable and 
self-assured, as you frequently 
have to talk wife authority to 
senior business executives on 
subjects about which you may 
know little or nothing. 

Salaries are indeed high, 
boosted by huge bonuses when 
times are good. Despite the 
very long hours - 20-hour days 
are not unusual - it is not 
surprising that the job attracts 
the intelligent and ambitious. 

Business is a lot quieter now 
than it has been for many 
years, but corporate finance 
re tains its glamour, not just 
for fee undergraduate who 
might have heard about the 
fabulous salaries, but also for 
the hundreds of newly-qualified 
accountants, solicitors and 
b ar risters who apply every year 
for what is now a diminishing 
number of jobs. 

ft is still just abort possible 
to go straight into corporate 
finance direct from university, 
although the extent to which 
the recruitment process is 
formalised varies from bank 
to bank. Many banks recruit 
on a purely ad hoc basis, giving 
jobs to whoever writes in at 
fee right moment; a handful 
of others operate proper 
training schemes. 

Schraders, for example, a 
leading merchant bank, . 
recruits about five 
undergraduates who are given 
formal fmanmal training and 
a spot of work experience in 
other departments for six 
months, before taking their 
places as fully-fledged, albeit 
junior members of a corporate 
finance team. Morgan Grenfell, 
another well-known corporate 
finance house, takes two 
graduates a year into this area. 

Another way into corporate 
fi n an c e is via one of the 
generalised training schemes 
operated by US investment 
banks - such as Morgan 
Stanley or Goldman - 
and by UK securities houses 
such as S G Warburg. Typically, 
the recruit on one of these 
schemes will first receive 
general financial training, 
followed by a spell of up to two 
years working on other areas 
of the business, before being 
given the opportunity to move 
Into corporate finance. 

Morgan Stanley, for example, 
operates a two-year “analysts’ 
programme"; after three weeks’ 
training in New York, the 
graduate is posted off to one 
of the bank's departments 
(which may be corporate 
finance). The work will involve 
researching and processing 
data to support the activities 
of the mergers mid acquisitions 
department After two years, 
you go to business school, after 
which you may be able to come 
back as a fully-fledged M&A 
executive. 

Warburg takes fee view that 
graduates have little to offer 
the corporate finance 
department immediately after 
university. They join fee 
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I they are expected to move 
around fee firm’s various 
divisions - fund management, 
stockbroking and so forth - 
but only afterwards are they 
eligible to transfer to the 
corporate finance department 

Some tips: addresses of 
merchant hanks and 
investment houses can be 
found in Crawford's Directory 
of City Connections, available 
in a good library. Try to get 
a holiday job in the City before 
applying. And if you do not 
get a job straight away, become 
a lawyer or an accountant and 
in three years you might have 
a better chance. 

This advice does not apply 
if you happen to be exotic: fee 
banks are all looking for 
multicultural recruits, people 
who are bi- or trilingual 
foreign nationals educated in 
fee UK or the US. This policy 
adds to the image of 
cosmopolitan glamour, but also 
reflects sound commercial 
self-interest: the financial 
services industry is 
international in flavour, for 
one; and growth in the 1990s 
promises to come from abroad, 
where it will help to speak fee 
language and be familiar wife 
local business culture. 

David Waller 


fecaeK-Spate 

Masters 
fall from 
grace 

FOR MANY BANKERS, fee 
Eurobond market was the 
glamour business of the 80s. 
Like bond trader Sherman 
McCoy, the doomed hero of 
Tom Wolfe's best-selling novel 
Bonfire of the Vanities, many 
Eurobond dealers considered 
themselves Masters of fee 
Universe. 

But many Masters fell from 
grace as ert-throat competition 
in a contracting market 
squeezed profit margins. Jobs 
were axed, bonuses cut, and 
many banks pulled out of fee 
market altogether. 

Graduates embarking on 
a career in finance these days 
may head for safer, if less 
lucrative, domains such as 

fund management . 

The Eurobond market, a 
$1.000bn market in - 
publicly-traded debt issued 
by companies and 
governments, was fee epitome 
of fee charmless glamour 
which typified the City in the 
mid-80s. Ample p rofits could 
be earned by structuring 


transactions (corporate 
finance ), flogging them to tax 
-shy investors (sales), and 
playing the market (trading). 
Traders addressed each other 
in insider lingo, and the higher 
echelons of managers 
impressed these juniors with 
sordid tales set in night dubs 
such as Annabels. 

Hit by recession, the 
business appears to be casting 
off its tarnished image and 
adopting a more rigorously 
professional approach. The 
growing sophistication of 
financial products, and of 
investors, places greater 
demands on traders and 
salesmen, and the level of 
graduate intake has increased. 

Potential recruiters range 
from investment banks to 
commercial banks to brokers, 
but the differences in culture 
are often as much a function 
of national identities, which 
include American, British, 
Japanese and Swiss. 

Many firms have general 
graduate recruitment 
programmes, and do not assign 
specific jobs until training is 
completed. However, a 
distinction is often made 
between corporate finance, 
where post-graduate 
qualifications may be expected, 
and sales and trading, where 
graduate recruits, once a rare 
breed, now predominate. 

Generally, graduate trainee 
programmes at US firms tend 
to be fee most structured, with 
several months spent in fee 
classroom, working on case 
studies and presentations. 
Japanese and UK banks tend 
to be less formal in their 
training, sometimes moving 
graduates round a variety of 
departments. 

The training course at JP 
Morgan Securities, fee 
US-based investment bank, 
lasts five months and is based 
on a US MBA model Training, 
in London and New York, 
includes lectures, tutorials, 
work groups and even 
outward-bound-type courses 
to build Morgan team-playing 
spirit. Since 67 per cent of 
graduates recruited to sales 
and trading since 1969, and 
80 per cent since 1980, are still 
at the firm, some team spirit 
appears to be engendered. 

JP Morgan has no 
preference for a particular 
discipline, as the course is 
expected to bring trainees to 
the same level of knowledge. 
The firm expects to recruit 
about 20 graduates this year, 
split between corporate 
finance, and trading and sales, 
on a milk-round in Oxford, 
Cambridge, Bristol, Durham, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, London 
and Manchester, supplemented 
by advertising in the general 
graduate recruitment 
literature. 


UBS Phillips St Drew, the 
UK arm of the Union Bonk 
of Switzerland, expects to 
recruit about 15 graduates this 
year, after a milk round 
encompassing the universities 
of Oxford. Cambridge. Bristol. 
Exeter. Manchester, the 
London School of Economics 
and St Andrews. At UBS, 
trainees are recruited to a 
specific department at the 
outset, and are trained in the 
skills of that department for 
five weeks, before any general 
training is given. 

IBJ International, the 
London arm of the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, focuses on the 
Eurobond market, so most 
graduates end up in that area. 
The bank does not do the milk 
round, but advertises in the 
financial press, where it can 
also attract graduates with 
some working experience. 
There is a five-month training 
period, when trainees work 
in various departments. 

In the areas of soles and 
trading, there is still an 
emphasis on personality. 
“We’re looking for people we 
could drop on to a beach in 
St Tropoz to sell doughnuts," 
says the head of sales at one 
British investment bank. 

While some graduates are 
hired fresh from college, it is 
also common for them to come 
from short stints elsewhere. 

“1 got into Eurobond sales 
by chance, because 1 was 
desperate to get out of my 
graduate training course at 
a clearing bonk, and 1 wanted 
a chance to use my languages, 
says one Eurobond 
saleswoman, a recent modem 
languages graduate. 

Although the usual sales 
jargon persists - " People who 
sell themselves well will sell 
our products well" - there 
is a recognition that salesmen 
need to be able to present 
increasingly complex ideas. 

In spite of the recession, 
remuneration can still be high 
Starting salaries arc In the 
region of £15.000, generally 
higher at fee US banks. This 
can rise quickly. Some traders 
in their mid - 20s earn more 
than £100,000. including 
bonuses. 

The downside is poor job 
security. Many graduates mad 
redundant in the wake of the 
1987 crash found themselves 
unable to find new jobs in a 
contracting industry, and 
ill-qualified for jobs outside 
it 

A drawback at most 
Japanese b anks is that 
Westerners are rarely 
promoted above a 
middle-managdlnent level. Tht 
compensation is that those 
jobs are considerably more 
secure. 

Tracy Cor rig a 




Some nice straightforward 
reading from British Telecom that you’ll 
need a degree to understand. 


Career Plan, the British Telecom graduate 
career guide -with-a- difference, has been designed 
with one purpose in mind. To help you find the 
type of work for which you're best cut out. 

It does so by leading you through a self- 
analysis exercise, then, by generating job ideas, 
directs you to the most relevant section of the 
guide, whatever your degree or diploma. 

Not surprisingly, a company with as wide a 
profile as ours can offer you opportunities in just 
about every discipline. 

Engineering and IT, naturally. But also research, 
marketing, sales, financial management and many 

British 


others. And, you’ll be pleased to learn, we’ve a first 
class training and development programme to help 
you rise to the top. 

Order your free copy of Career Plan today by 
calling the British Telecom Graduate Recruitment 
Helpline on the number below. 

Or write to us at British Telecom Gradual 
Recruitment, FREEPOST, Room 30/08, Euston Tiw 
286 Euston Road, London NW 1 OYH. & 


Because organising your own future 


most important job you’ll ever have. 

I if 5 

I CALL^FREE 0800289442 ANY7 


inow. 




CareerChoice 


BUILDING 

SOCIETIES 


The battle 
with the 
banks 


is on 


IF YOU think b uilding 
societies are boring or staid 
institutions, offering 
unexciting prospects, think 

a gain 

Ten years ago building 
societies were as their 
Victorian founders had 
intended them to be: 
two-product businesses, 
handling mortgages and 
savings deposits, under heavily 
protected conditions. 

Now the protection has gone. 
Building societies are battling 
with the banks for a wide 
range of personal customer 
h anking business in the High 
Street, though with a strong 
emphasis on mortgage finance 
- a particularly competitive 
line of business. 

Anyone going into the 
industry will have to adapt 
to a rapidly changing and 
highly competitive 
marketplace in which the 
rewards for success are 
steadily growing: Building 
society salaries are rising, and 
fringe benefits, range from 
subsidised mortgages and 
strong pension schemes to 
company cars, medical 
insurance, and relatively long 
holidays of up to 30 days a 
year. 

Size is important in the 
building society world. 

Roughly speaking, the industry 
breaks down into a few 
societies - Halifax, 

Nationwide Anglia, Woolwich, 

; and Alliance & Leicester - 
which are national institutions 
: about the same size as the 
< smaller banks. (Halifax is 
i almost in a eiass by ifapift the 
largest building society in the 
! world and with total assets 
■ ranking alongside those of the 
; Big Four banks such as 

; Midland and Uoyds.) 

i Then there are societies with 
i a national customer base, such 
i as Leeds or National & 
i Provincial, although they are 
i smaller than most hanks. 


Skipton is probably the 
smallest of this group of 
societies. Below Skipton the 
size of societies diminishes 
rapidly, going down to 
one-branch small-town 
societies with only a few 
million pounds of assets. 

A career in a large, 
nationally-known society such 
as HafifaY or Woolwich will 
be very different from one with 
a small local or regional base, 
although a graduate’s chances 

I of becoming a top executive 
will obviously be greater in 
a small society. 

Halifax, the giant of the 
i building society world, takes 
40 graduates a year in a 
recruitment programme from 
I polytechnics and universities. 

It admits to having slightly 
I more success in the northern 
universities. No particular 
subjects are required: one 
recent recruit, for example, 
read zoology. 

After selection, a two-year 
intensive training and 
development programme 
follows, then an appointment 
in a branch or head office. 

"The world is their oyster 
then, there are lots of career 
opportunities, ranging from 
the chance to become 
generalists and move from one 
area to another or to 
specialise," says Mr Richard 
Sherrard, group recruitment 
and equal opportunities 

manag er at Watifav. 

Almost all societies expect 
graduates to study in their 
own time for the Chartered 
Building Society Institute’s 
basic diploma. There are eight 
subjects to pass, five 
compulsory and three optionaL 
“People with degrees and the 
habit of studying don’t find 
it too diffic ult," says Mr 
Sherrard. "But it can be more 
difficult when doing a fairly 
extensive training and 
development programme 
alongside your work and some 
people take longer than 
others." 

Graduates can expect to be 
given responsibility - usually 
the running a small branch 
- very quickly. Although 
high-fliers do occasionally 
move from one society to 
another, loyalty is strongly 
encouraged by the large 
societies. "We are recruiting 
graduates for longterm 
careers. We want them to 
identity with us," says Mr 
Sherrard. 

At the other end of the scale, 
things are not so different; but 


life in the smaller societies 
has has a more personal 
flavour. 

Robert Stobbard is in toe 
second year of a two-year 
training programme with 
Scarborough, a fairly wmaii 
society by asset size, though 
it has 20 branches. Robert 
studied geography and 
chemistry at Keele and joined 
Scarborough a year after he 
left university. 

Now he is working for the 
CBSI diploma to be followed 
by a diploma in management 
from the Open University. He 
chose the CBSI qualification 
rather than a banking 
qualification because he has 
specialised in mortgage-related 
work in head office. 

"When I joined toe society, 
my aim was to be a branch 
manager, but branches are less 
important now than they were 
then and positions are 
emerging that were not 
dreamed of then, for example 
in processing centres and 
regional managers," Richard 
-says. He hopes to become a 


Scarborough ranks 46th In 
the industry by asset size and 
Robert Stobbard says be and 
bis colleagues are aware of 
the possibility of a takeover. 

Being good with figures is 
quite important for anyone 
wanting a career with a 
society, but most executives 
rate the ability to work with 
the general public especially 
important 

"There is a range of 10 skffia 
which we assess graduates 
against, but we are a “people 
or ganisation ' and the filings 
we are looking for are mainly 
people-related as much as 
paper-related,” says Richard 
Sherrard at TTatifinc. 

The building society world, 
like the clearing banks, may 


offer special opportunities to 
women, even though the upper 
! ranks of the business are still 
heavily mate- do minated . More 
and more retail finanHal 
services organisations are 
looking to women recruits with 
an eye to promoting them to 
the upper echelons. At Halifax 
the split between men and 
women graduate recruits is 
now even. "The number of 
! women in top managpmpnt 
is fairly limit ed, but we see 
this as something we are 
trying to put right Women 
who are selected will 

i nndonhfpHly go through the 

organisation quicker than the 
1 norm,” says Mr Sherrard. 

I He says graduates can 
I expect Halifax to offer security 
in a changing market "Maybe 
there will not be separate 
categories of banks and 
building sopieriee in the future 
but just financial service 
organisations. Either way, the 
Halifax oan offer them a 
long-term future,” says Mr 
Sherrard. 

Further information: 
Building Societies Association, 
3 Savfle Row, London W1X 
1AF; Chartered Building 
Societies Institute, 19 Baldock 
STreet Ware, Herts SG12 9DH 
Reading: The Building Society 
Industry by Mark Bofeat 
(Allen & Unwin) is the 
standard work an the 
industry; The Building Society 
Industry in Transition by 
Leigh Drake, MacnriHan; The 
Major Players, available from 
Dr John Wriglesworth, UBS 
Phillips & Drew, 100 Liverpool 
Street London EC2M 2RH, 
is an annual review of 
financial performance by the 
top 15 societies. 



regional manager by Ihe time 
he is 40. 

Any one intending to make 
their career in a small building 
society has to be particularly 

Tnindfhl of the changes going 

an in the industry. Mergers 

and tak pmmra rtf small 

societies by larger ones are 
ha ppening regularly and the 
number of societies is 
dwindling. 

There were 275 building 
societies in 1980. Ten years 
earlier there had been 48L By 
the end of this year there will 
be fewer than 100. 

These mergers do not affect 
the basic character of societies, 
because the merged 

institutions remain h i Til ding 

societies. 


David Barchard 
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you could be 




. . . absorbed in training or developing new 
products, getting to know our customers, initiating 
sales strategies, negotiating with suppliers or 
becoming vital to manufaduring. 

could be making a presentation or part of 
o special task team that's revolutionising technology 
or generating new products. Learning every day. 
you could be working alongside management, 
boosting competitiveness and essential to our 
continued success. 

JL could be researching concept feasibility or 
designing by computer, evaluating quality, 
controlling resources or even chcmging your career 
direction compl etel y. 

J/au could be involved in ihe implementation of 
new systems on the commercial or production side 
or originating software or travelling overseas. 


But whatever area you choose, you could certainly 
be part of the e xciti ng new era of expansion aid 
development at BRH. 

Whedier as a graduate in manufacturing systems or 
production engineering or in our commercial, 
finance, design and i nformation technology depart- 
ments, your career with one of Europe's largest 
engineering organisations has enclose posabittes. 
Boast in g a waidwide competitive edge in rrikwy 
rolling stock, BREL has a turnover of £350 million 
and e xp orts to over 30 countries. We can offer 
excellent prospects with a wide choice of 
s p ecia l isations, supported by in d epth training plus 
mdwidud career d e v el op men t and guidance, 
lo find out what you could be, fifl in the reply form 


far more in forma tio n about BREL 


ItscM lend ia yom-Graduc*« O ppo r l u n i Hw brocf m c 


® BREL LIMITED 


fan to: Mr Denby BvVs, G tuduo te PeenftnnnT X Vaaing. 


Doty DEI UK 


PROFILE: 


Abbey National 


An 

enviable 

success 

story 


BREWING 


It’s not 
enough 
just to 
like stout 


BRITAIN’S brewing industry 
is being reshaped. As a result 
of the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission report last year, 
fiie national brewers are being 
forced to reduce their pub 
estate s and open them to 
competitive drinks suppliers. 

Grand Metropolitan fore 
signalled its intention to quit 
brewing but wifi remain a 
force in the international 
drinks and food business, and 
in retailing. AHied-Lyons has 
yet to decide whether to follow 
a similar path. 

Such changes, however, are 
unlikely to have much effect 
on the varied choice of careers 
offered by the industry. There 
will be opportunities to suit 
virtually every taste in the 
brewers’ increasingly diverse 
operations. 

Bass, the UK’s faarirng 
brewer, is also the world’s 
biggest hotelier. Guinness, one 
of the few truly international 
brewers, is also the leading 
distiller of Scotch whisky. 
Whitbread has extensive 
retailing interests at home and 
abroad; Scottish & Newcastle 
runs holiday and leisure 
operations as well as breweries 
and pubs. 

All the leading brewers 
operate structured training 
schemes, recruiting graduates 
for jobs in production and 
distribution, personnel, 
research and development, 
gfliea and marke ting retafilQE 

and hotels, catering, estate 
management and property, 
and information ffoanrial 
systems. 

Most of toe bag brewers and 
distillers, seeking to develop 
a flexible and broad range of 
management stilly encourage 
graduates along career paths 
that take thpm through several 
of these functional divisions. 

Their multinational 
operations provide openings 
for the internationally mobile. 
Their spread of activities at 
home offers rewarding posts 
in toe provinces. 


Corporate cultures within 
the industry generally seem 
to foster a sociability that 
tempers its highly competitive 
nature. 

But competition for entry 
continues to be stiff. In spite 
of reports that the graduate 
job market is easing, the 
brewers found just as many 
applicants as usual queuing 
at their doors this year. 

„ ..Guinness h8d_flonifl.H.onfl 
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THERE was gloom in most 
of toe banking market last I 
July as the “Big Four” clearing i 
banks announced dismal 
half-year results reflecting the 
problems of the UK economy. 

The one shining e xc epti on 
to the bad news from the 
banking world was Abbey 
National, a former building 
society which turned into a 
bank after a stock market 
flotation in July 1989. It was 
able to tell its shareholders 
a different story. 

Despite the problems of fire 
mortgage market, its pr ofits 
soared by 38 per cent - the 
sort of growth which makes 
a splash even in a good year. 

From Bangor, Northern 
Ir eland, Mr Glenn Lindsey 
views Abbey National’s 
progress with considerable 
satisfaction. He joined the 
company a year ago after 
reading biology at the 
University of Manchester’s 
Institute of Science and 
Technology. 

"I liked Abbey National 
because it offered me a definite 
career structure and had a 
dearly deffapd training rchame 
for graduates,” he says. 

What does the job demand? 
"You have to have a certain 
grasp for figures,” says Mr 
Lindsey. "You could not do 
the job otherwise, but the main 
requirement for working with 
Abbey National is the ability 
to get on with people and 
manage them.” 

Abbey National’s asset size 
makes it larger than many 
hanks such as TSB and Royal 
Bank of Scotland, but some 
Hfatanro b ehind Lloyds and 
Midland. It has a smaller 
branch network than they do, 
and is more specialised. 

The bank - which it has 
technically become since a 
change in its charter last year 
- specialises in mortgage 
lending. It now has about 15 
per cent of the UK market 



fiexibiUty. He has estimated 
he needs to spend eight to 10 
hours a week, after hours, 1 
working for the diploma. 

Tills autumn Mr Lindsey 
wfflmovetohecomebrMKh- 
manager at Glenn Gormley . . 
with a staff of six w arring/ 
under, him Are the rewards 
commensurate with toe 
responsibility and toe work 
he is already doing? "I am 
quite happy with the financial 
r e w ar d s, although tbb jotfwas 
not among a»top payera. but 
it is quite & reasonable salary,- 
he says. "With benefits it b 
quite a sound package. What 
it lacks in cash,ltmakes up ; 
in medical insurance and other 
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Outward bound training: banking was navar Uka this 


Because it does not engage 
in corporate lending, unlike 
the big clearing banks, its 
profits have not been hit by 
file recent round of large 
company failures in the UK. 

"We take about 100 
graduates each year from any 
university or poly in the UK 
It will probably be slightly 
more next year” says Ms Judy 
Fairweather, a manager in 
Abbey National’s graduate 
recruitment and development 
team. "We see the graduate 
recruitment stream not as a 
kind of elitist group but as 
people who have toe potential 
to reach toe most senior levels 
in toe organisation. They need 
to be free of mental baggage 
from elsewhere.” 

About fo>if the graduate 
recruits are women. In 1988, 
there were actually more 
women going into the Abbey 
National's management 
scheme than men. 

For Glenn Lindsey, imbibing 


Abbey National’s corporate 
culture meant a "Welcome to 
Abbey National” course at 
Shrewsbury, where 
participants had a chance to 
meet and talk to top 
management, fallowed by some 
rhnllPTigo tr aining (shmhir to 

Outward Bound training, with 
senior and junior staff mixed 
together) and then work in 
a branch on a training 
schedule. 

As at banks and building 
societies, recruits study for 
financial services and banking 
qualifications in their own 
time. Since Abbey National 
has shed building society 
status, its staff are discouraged 
from taking toe old Chartered 
Building Societies Institute 
qualifications. Instead, Mr 
Lindsey has enrolled far the 
Henley Management Diploma. 
One factor in deciding on this 
option was that he expects to 
be on the move and this course 
gives him geographical 


fa toe past, staff salaries at 
Abbey National, like those of 
the building society industry 
it formerly belonged to. lagged 
behind those of other large 
corporations. Has is less true 
as toe financial services 
industry becomes competitive. 

Ms Fairwe a t h er says 
graduates can expect a basic 
£14000 salary plra a £3,500 
London allowance. "The 
majority of training - 
opportunities are In London.” 
she says. 

Mr Lindsey ewu iy n g w ; a - 
career structure which wifi 
take him on to be an area 
manager and .then perhaps a 
regional manager in his 30s 
and 40s. U I would like to stay 
with the customer rather than 
just be to the bead office 
making deriskmsT he says. 

For those who want to take 
this second route, there is ' 
increasing scope. Retail 
financial wtnwi fa a ty ^ tedi 
business, needing planners, 
strategists, marketers and 
administrator s! * w 
fronbtixte staff who deal direct 
with customers. ■ 

■ Thera are also more 

npftrintiftfiri financial piwWmi, 
for example work in the bank's 
treasury.deafing with 1 its . ■ 
funding and activities in toe - 
money markets. This side of 
Wring s lia^ expended 
considerably since toe . 

flotation. 

Abbey Netiodalsaysitis . 
extremely platted at this and 
other changeswhkh followed 
from shedding building society 
status- "As abtdldiHE society, 
wehadtore cfc d p w i to ~ 
constant legal-constraints on 
our bostons activity. We have 
much more llnadflm to change 
now,” says MsFairweather. 
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Tho brewing Industry: could refresh those graduates that other careers ran*! rearti 


and usually a quartered its 
recruits, come from Ireland. 
This year it also took in one 
from Hong Kong, one from 
Australia, and one from the 
US. International recruitment 
will grow — plans are already 
laid for attracting Japanese ■ 
graduates. 

Me la n i e Hughes, group 
gra du at e development 
coordinator, says: "We are 
approaching the recruitment 
of overseas graduates 
cautiously, but if it works, we 
shal l move towards a 50-50 
balance with the UK and 
Ireland.” 

Guinness, which started its 
graduate recruits this year on 
a salary of £12^00, now 
concentrates its search on 16 
universities - down from 26 
last year - and did little 
advertising outside those 
centres. 

They included Oxbridge but 
omit t e d Bristol and Exeter In 
favour of such "extremely good 
environments” as Brunei and 
Aston which, says Hughes, 
produce mature engineering 
and production recruits, often 
with language skins. 

Personal skills ate more 
important than degree subject 
"We are looking for people 
wife analytical skills - to be 
found among those taking 
classics as wefl as business 
studies,” says Hughes. "We 
want recruits who 

IW BIHMimiMte «mJI hnf nw, .. 


comfortably within a foam as 
well as lead it” 

Graduates are usually 
attached to one department 
for the initial 12 months of an 
18 months intensive training 
programme, but may be moved 
after six months if it seems 
their talents may be better 

employed elsewhere. 

Ms Hughes finds applicants 
now are more aware of what 
their prospective career 
entails. “Either they are 
getting better careers guidance 
or they are doing their 
homework more thoroughly 
she says. So it is no use hawing 
your application merely on 
a liking for stout. 

Whitbread, with retail 
operations such as Pizza Hut 
and Thresher’s off-licences as 
weD as breweries and pubs, 
recruits some 40 graduates a 
year. It covers 11 universities 
and nin e polytechnics an the 
milk round, and advertises 
at several others. A pplications 

this year totalled more than . 

1 , 000 . 

Some of the jobs it offers 
require specialist degrees - 
in engineering, chemistry, 
biochemistry, food sciences, 
and even estate management 

However, Peter Lester, head 
of the graduate recr uitmen t 
unit, says that info rmation 
techn o logy recruits are as 
likely to be found among mimic 
and psychology students as 


selected from a wide rungs of. 
disciplines. ;.^.v 

Most trainees start on a - ‘ 

basic £tLS00. Slightly higher 
rates are paid to engineers and 
technologists,- and some get 
a company car.: ■}'_ " 

Promotion andresponB&fflty 
can come quickly. Sinus area 
management trutnpria, says 
Lester, have >**■« running ’ 
batches of 50 tenanted pubs . 
within sir TwanfrHa • 

Whitbread, too, is \ 
encouraging greater flexjbfflty 
fa training, wito more 
movement across the 
company’s divisions. One 
recent finanCerecruit moved 
into marketing analysis within 
.a year. • 

- The MMC shake-ub may also 
open more ororartunmes for 7 
g Bninafaff fa tho OTrmTfo y, ' 
regional brewers. Although , - 
they have tended to advertise 
only for trained staff fa the 
past, several are now . . 
expanding their activities. 

For women, p rospect s seem 

industry. GzandMet announced 
fills year that its recruitment : 
programmes to both faeUK 
and toe US would be taigeting 



Fmfaer information: Thr ~ 
Brewers* Society. 42 Partman 


Tue Scotch Whisky . .. 
Association, 17HaIfMocm 
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BROADCASTING 

You might 
get lucky 
with smart 
talking 

OUVER PHILLIPS only 

became a television jq nmaHs t 
b ecaus e he saw an 
advertisement for a babysitter 
on the noticeboard in fiie 
British embassy inMoscow 
where he was eimlying 
Russian. 

The woman looking for a 
babysitter tnUKd oat to be 

Julia Watson, who wrote for 
the Daily Mail 

Although Oliver h^ri edited 
the Manchester Grammar • 
School newspaper, he 
was far more interested in 
drama and wanted to be an 
actor. 

Through the babysitting fink 
and. a story he _gave to the 
Daily Mail on compulsory Aids 
tests for foreign students in 
Moscow, Oliver .Phillips was 
gradually sucked into the 
world of journalism anfl talked 
his way into a Job with the 
Moscow bureau of Ted 
Turner’s Cable News. 

“This I eigoy - and they 
pay you. Sod acting for a lark, 
is bow he remembers his 
reaction. At 24 he is neatly 
half way through a two-year 


Television News and the third 
person in ite Moscow bureau, 
earning just over £16JW0 a year 
and occasionally staffing the 
bureau alone in an e m ergency. 

He has already adnerod one 
ambition - to hear himself 
saying the wards: “Oliver 
Phillip s, rm, Moscow.” 

Oliver Phillips’s way into 
broadcasting was more than 
a little tmimauL He was also 
extremely lucky fo get one of 
mrs three or four - 
traineeships a year. 

More than 400 apply, and 
people like. Mr Prank Miles , 
the manager of the ITV trainee 
Journalists course, is looking 
for real evidence of prior 
commitment, rang in g from 
hospital radio to summer shifts 
on newspapers or television 
companies. . - 

Most of all Mr Miles is 
looking for "thatsparfc, tha t . 
enthusiasm, that ' 

' determination to get up and 
do something about; 
journalism”, 

However, at thejnflment 
recruitment prospects in. ITV 
as a whole are bleak, Wt& . 
most companies hying to shed 
staff in the rimrc^ to next . 
jrear’scompetitivetoiders for 
newfoandjises. 

According to Mis Sue Davis, 
training adviser tp tbeTTV 
com panies, “thereas virtually 
no recruitment going on at , 
an”. , •. ■ 

ThebigexcQrtloiiiSthelOO 
or so sates and marketing jobs 
tbat comehp evety year. . 

Over at the BBC the variety 
of opportunities is much 
greater, with formal schemes 
covering everything from 
studio management, local radio 
and the World Service to ~ 
productionand news-About 

altlaough ti^rampetition is 
intense, with often many •* 
hundreds jpf appficantafar each 
place. . V - ; ; - 

. “You have got to have : 
something to say about . 
yourself that is relevant Bring 



I 


captain of the school hockey 
team or head boy or head ghl 
is not enough,” says Fiona 
Russell, the BBC’s corporate 
recruitment officer. 

Ms RusseU adds, however, 
fhftt the BBC ha* been 
intensifying its efforts to make 
sure new staff reflect the 
composition of society better 
than in the past ■ 
Although the BBC would 
c teariy Hke to have more 
remdtefromanonOriiridge 
background, Oxbridge 
graduates do continue to shine. 

“It’s something in the water. 
They know how to market 
themselves,” Ms Russell said. 

This could mean more 
mature entrants and not quite 
so many vacancies for bright 
young things. The BBC also 
stresses that no Jobs are 

exclusively reserved for 
graduates. 

Applying for a broadcasting 
Job at the BBC is not a task 
for the fainthearted, and Fiona 
Russell says it takes about a 
week to fill in the application 
form property, complete with 
thoughts on new programme 

irfpflg More than 6,000 fa rms 

are sent ont, but only about 
2,000 come back. 

Applicants for radio Jobs 
are sent a blank tape. On one 
side applicants construct a 
radio news bulletin from a 
bundle of press releases, and 
on the other they conduct an 
Interview with a newsworthy 
person in their community. 

fo Spite o f the difficulties 
of getting a first job in 
broadcasting, particularly with 
the established broadcasting 

nr ganimrHnnB L overall 

prospects have rarely been 
better, with the launch of new 
commercial radio stations, 
both local and national; the 
arrival of satellite television; 
and plans for a fifth national 
television channel. 

Noel Gay Productions, for 

gwnnp la , whfah pm vMaa light 

entertainment programming 
. for Rrftfgh Satellite 
Broadcasting, recently took 
on 100 people, many of them 
young. 

The move to independent 
production is one of the most 
hopeful developments for 
would-be broadcasters, with 
the gove rnment insisting that 
the independents should have 
access to 25 per cent of 
Britain’s television channels. 

There are now more than 
1,000 independent production 
companies, and for many the 
best chance of getting into 
broadcasting is to get a job 
as a Brunner” or office 
assistant in a small production 
company - and learn from 

the bottom, up* 

To encourage proper 
training for independents, the 
sector 1ms set up the . 
Independent Media Training 
Federation which has produced 
a guide to careers in the 
television, film and video 
industry. 

How does it suggest a 
broadcasting hopeful avoid 
befog one of the thousands 
rejected every year? 

“By being extremely 
realistic, finding out what the 
different parts of the industry 
look for, both at the entry level 



CHARITIES 
CHEMICALS 
CIVIL SERVICE 
COMPUTING 
CONSTRUCTION 


matching yourself against 
suitable vacancies, and then 
persuading someone very 
effectively to give you a 


Further Inform ation: 

TndwwHlMrt Me aHa T raining 

Federation, 26 Noel Street, 
XkHidon WlV 3RD. .. 

Raymond Snoddy 
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CHARmK 

Where 
conscience 
rales the 
pay packet 

FINAL- YEAR students, faced 
with the terrifftng prospect 
of committing themselves to 
a career, are Increasingly 
rejecting the money-driven 
aspirations which coloured 
the 1980s and turning to the 
non-profit sector. 

A recent survey by KFE 
Marketing reveals that almost 

three-quarters of students 
polled would expect an 
employer to have a socially 
responsible corporate image. 

Opting for a career with a 
conscience does not mean, 
however, that the road to 
employment is going to be any 
easier. In fact, it is likely to 
be much more difficult. 
Charities, which depend on 
the goodwill of others, are 
largely uninterested in the 
idealism of raw graduates. 

Olga Johnson, manag in g 
partner at Charities 
Recruitment, an agency which 
scouts out talent for the 
non-profit sector, sees few 
initial opportunities For the 
graduate. “At the moment, 
charities want people who are 
running when their feet touch 
the ground.” And that means 
experience. “Once they have 
at least the first year of work 
under their belts, they will be 
a much more a ttract i ve 
proposition,” she says. 

Getting that experience 
requires research into the type 
of charity work which interests 
you, and then approaching a 
suitable organisation. The 
Family Welfare Association 
publishes details of all 
registered charities in its 
Charities Digest, while the 
Charity Aid Foundation lists 
the top 400, along with 
addresses in its Charity Trends 
magazine. 

The next thing, according 
to Sam Osmund of recruiting 
agency - and charity - 
Charity Appointments, is to 
do volunteer work. “From the 
credibility point of view, if 
you've never done anything 
in the voluntary sphere, your 
application may look hollow. 

But it will also give you a taste 
for the satisfactions and 
frustrations of the job.” 

Charity Appointments (3 
Spital Yard, Bishopsgate, 

London El 6AQ) publishes a 
useful booklet describing the 
opportunities in the non-profit 
sphere. 

Most charities agree that 
voluntary experience is vital 
Charlotte McDouall, of 
Amnesty International, says 
specialised knowledge of a 
particular region is required 
for most Amnesty posts and 
recommends at least a year 
abroad. “Graduates who have 
strong links to a region and 
who have done voluntary work 
stand a better chance of . 
getting in than someone with 
a brilliant degree.” 

Training graduates is out 
of the question for most 
charities. Fifty per cent of 
graduates leave their first job 
within a year. Non-profit 
organisations cannot afford 
to pour money into such a 
transient workforce. 

The NSPCC is one of the few 
charities to run a graduate 
training scheme. But since 
1987, places have been cut from 
three to one. 

Your best bet is to go into 
the business world and get 
some experience - in 
marketing, for example. “The 
snag is that if you stay too 
long in the business sector, 
your salary aspirations may 
get out of line with what 
charities offer,” says Mr 
Osmund. 

Salaries wiQ never be high 
at entry level. Small 
organisations tend to offer 
about £7,500 to £8,000, while 
the bigger charities start at 
about £15,000. Eventually, the 
top jobs in charitable 
organisations rival even the 
business sector at £50,000 to 
£60,000 for directors. “It’s a 
big business,” says Stephen 
Lee, director of the Institute 
of Charity Fund-Raising 
Managers. But it is a business 
activity “which big business 
could not deal with 
effectively," he says. “Where 
else would an appeals director, 
with 400 staff, have to raise 
£40m a year and at the end 

of that year give all that 
money away to the charity 
to spend. The bank would 
laugh you out of court.” 

Mr Lee’s advice is to 
examine fund-raising, where 
charities are increasingly 
looking to graduates- Other 
types of jobs include general 
administration, management, 
finance, social work, editors, 
and lawyers. 

The charities most amenable 
to green graduates are 
environmental organisations, 
says Ms Johnson. Small 
organisations mean a broad 
range of first-hand experience 
and prove the best training 
ground. 

Although the way in to paid 
charitable work is bound to 


able to survive for long 
without graduates. The 
recruitment crisis now being 
felt in business will soon affect 
the non-profit sector. 

Further information: 

Charity Appointments (see 
above) or Charity 
Recruitment, 11-15 Betterton 
St, London WC2H 9BP. 
Telephone: 071-379 0344 

Peggy Hollinger 
CHEMICALS 


Industry 
beset by a 
pollution 
problem 

THE CHEMICALS industry 
has a problem. It needs people 
with good scientific credentials 
who are not put off by its 
image as an environmental 
hazard. But for those graduates 
who are willing to look past 
the image - or who perhaps 
are not squeamish about 
environmental issues - the 
industry can offer some of the 
best industrial opportunities. 

The UK chemicals industry, 
with annual sales of about 


£25bn, is one of Britain’s 
biggest manufacturing sectors. 
It is also in a much healthier 
state than many other areas 
of industry, with a balance 
of payments surplus of about 
£2bn and a good growth and 
profits record. 

Chemicals in the UK is also 
a highly international 
business. Many chemicals 
companies based in Britain 
export 70 per cent or more of 
their production and have 
many overseas bases. More 
than in almost any other 
industry, the chemicals sector 
thinks of its sphere of 
operations as the world rather 
than a single country. 

The business spans a great 
many sectors. It covers 
chemicals such as drugs and 
agrochemicals which are made 
in small volumes, to bulk 
material*; marie in huge plants 
at the rate of hundreds of 
thousands of tonnes a year. 

The selling price for 
chemicals extends over an 
even bigger range, from a few 
hundred pounds a tonne for 
many bulk materials to 
thousands of times this figure 
fix* specialised industrial 
additives or raw materials for 
medicines. 

The pollution issue is one 
of the biggest problems facing 
the industry. Executives in 
the sector realise they will 
have to do more to make then- 


plants produce smaller 
volumes of unpleasant or 
dangerous wastes and also 
tackle some of the difficulties 
associated with disposal of 
chemical products. 

Disposing of plastics waste 
- a large component of 
domestic rubbish - is a case 
in point. Several chemicals 
companies have in recent years 
announced recycling 
programmes intended to take 
such waste and refashion it 
into new products. One 
example is to turn drinks 
bottles made from 
polyethylene terephthalate 
into specific, relatively 
low-grade products such as 
fence posts or building 
material 

Another difficulty for the 
industry concerns the tough 
time the sector is going 
through in much of the 
developed world. Chemical 
industry profits hit record 
highs in 1988 and 1989. 
However, in the past year 
profits have dropped as 
demand has slackened off in 
many nations, particularly the 
US and UK as a result of a 
cyclical downturn in the 
industry. 

Some analysts assert that 
the business could be facing 
another recession which 
brought it into deep trouble 
in the early 1980s. Others, 
however, say that the reduced 


profits are simply a return to 
“normal” trading conditions 
after the peaks of profits in 
the late 1980s and that the 
industry is still basically in 
a healthy shape. 

The chemicals industry in 
Britain recruits about 1,200 
graduates a year, roughly a 
quarter of them chemists. 
These people can do a variety 
of jobs in research, marketing, 
plant operation and 
administration. 

Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Britain's biggest 
manufacturer, is the leading 
UK chemical company and the 
fourth largest worldwide. It 
is also one of the UK's biggest 
employers of graduates. 

The details of ICl's 
recruitment round this year 
illustrate many of the general 
trends in this industry. The 
company intends to cut its 
graduate intake by 12 per cent 
this year compared to 1989. 
as part of a process of 
adjusting recruitment levels 
to meet changes in overall 
business conditions. 

ICI plans this year to recruit 
about 350 graduates, 
three-quarters of them for 
scientific and engineering jobs 
compared to 400 in 1989. It say 
it is in line to meet its target 
number of recruits, who shoul 
start work at the company in 
the autumn. The cut in 

Continued on next pag 


In measurement 
technology 
one name 
stands out... 


A free- Rowing international enterprise, with a product 
portfolio stretching across oil exploration and high 
technology engineering - the name Schlumberger is 
synonymous with excellence. 

While we have the resources, internationalism and 
ex pe rtise of a huge cxxporatkjn, our true essences 
found in a 1 000-odd autonomous profit centres 
throughout the world. Each is a small business with its 
own identity; corporately linked by a belief in technical 
excellence and the value of the fodividuaL^ This philosophy, 
derived from yesterday's isolated outposts of the o3 

industry , places great responsfofities on ota engineers, 
right from the stat 

All our staff and managers -right up to the diairman of 
the board -started with us as graduate engineers. The 

only limit to where you go-andhowfast-is your own 
potential. 



OILFIELD SERVICES 
Wireline Logging 
Well Testing 
Seismics 
Mud Logging 
Drilling 
Pumping 

SCHLUMBERGER 
INDUSTRIES 
Electricity Management 
Water & Gas 
Transducers 

SCHLUMBERGER 
TECHNOLOGIES 
Automatic Test Equipment 
CAD/CAM 
Instruments 


For further information on a career 
with Schlumberger, write to: 
Schlumberger Graduate Recruitment, 
Schlumberger SCR-FT 
PO Box 153, Cambridge CEO OHG 


Schlumberger 
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Continued from previous page 
graduates — which comes after 
a big increase in ICI's graduate 
intake in the past few years 
- fits the thoughts in the 
industry that more difficult 
times are 

In this year’s recruiting, ICI 
has found it relatively easy 
to attract graduates in 
engineering, but has found 
it harder to gain recruits in 
disciplines such as chemistry. 

Salary levels for this year's 
intake of graduates at ICI give 
some idea about the kind of 
pay such people can expect, 
with the proviso that graduate 
pay at Id is, in many cases, 

10 per cent above the average. 

Most people with first 
degrees entering Id this 
autumn will be paid between 
£12,100 and £H300, compared 
to a range between £11,000 and 
£13,000 in 1989. Recruits with 
doctorates and other higher 
degrees will be paid between 
£15,800 and £17,050, up from 
£15.000 last year. 

After Id no single company 
in the UK chemicals business 
accounts for more than about 
100 graduates a year, with 
Glaxo and BP Chemicals 
taking in roughly this number. 
Shell, Albright & Wilson and 
Exxon are other significant 
employers of graduates. 

Chemical engineering is one 
of the specialised disciplines 
required in the chemicals 
industry. Many more chemical 
engineers will probably be 
required in the next decade 
to tankYe some of the pollution 
problems. 

According to a recent survey 
from the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers, engineers 
In this discipline are more 
highly paid than from any 
other professional engineering 
discipline. The median salary 
for a chartered chemical 
engineer is now nearly £27,000, 
a rise of 22 per cent from the 
1988 level of £22,000, the last 
occasion when the institution 
did a comparable survey. 

The top 10 per cent of 
chemicals engineers can expect 
to receive a median salary of 
nearly £44,000. according to 
the latest survey. 

Further information: Chemical 
Industries Association, Kings 

B uilding s, Smlg tit Square, 

London SWl; Institution of 
Chemical Engineers, 165 
Kailway Terrace Rugby CV21 


How to get 
high in 
drugs 
trade 

MANY people associ ate t he 
pharmaceutical industry with 
profiteering from people’s 
illnesses. That is a sentiment 
which, even though it appears 
to many within the busi n e ss 
as woolly-minded and Illogical, 
persists, In spite of all efforts 
by the industry to encourage 
the public to nave a more 
positive perception of its 
activities. 

The drugs industry in 
Britain and many other 
developed countries is among 
the biggest private-sector 
employers of scientists. It 
needs these people not only 
to work on the biology and 
chemistry principles associated 
with new drug development 
hut to supervise the clinical 
trials on patients which are 
a vital pail of bringing new 
medicines on to the market 

Many in the UK industry 
believe that recruitment 
difficulties lie ahead. This is 
not only because of the 
problems of attracting scarce 
scientists, at the level of new 
graduates and more 
experienced people, to an 
industry that is some way 
down the ratings in terms of 
overall popularity. Pay levels 
are a problem, too. When 
compared with other sectors 
such as financial services and 
accountancy, scientists' 
salaries in the pharmaceutical 
sector are low. 


None the less, the drugs 
industry in Britain touts its 
image as one of the UK’s most 
successful science-based 
sectors, offering good prospects 
for workers. The business is 
commercially very healthy. 

It an annual o ut p ut in 
Britain of about £5bn, 
contributing some £800m to 
the UK balance of payments. 

International opportunities 
for scientists en tering the 
industry are improving as 
Europe gears up for the 
abolition of trade barriers 
across the European 
Community after 1992. There 
are good prospects for UK 
science graduates, for example, 
working in a number of other 
European countries where the 
drug industry is keen to 
increase its supply of qualified 
people. Pay levels abroad are 
often higher than in Britain. 

The industry is generally 
seeking graduates with degrees 
in chemistry, biology, 
pharmacy and pharmacology. 
Graduates can expect to work 
on a variety of research and 
development programmes - 
either in the area of pure 
research aimed at uncovering 
disease mechanisms or in 
manag in g trials, which is a 
vital part of all drugs work 
before marketing. 

Large UK-based drugs 
companies include Glaxo, 
Wellcome, SmithKlme 
Beecham, Fisons and the 
pharmaceutical division of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. 
Smaller groups which also are 
significant employers of 
graduates include Smith & 
Nephew and Boots. 

Britain is also home to the 
research laboratories and 
production centres of a number 
of other large medicines 


businesses which are 
foreign-owned. These include 
Hoecbst of West Germany, the 
US's Merck and Pfizer, 

France's Rhdne-Poulenc and 
dba-Geigy of Switzerland. 

The UK medicines industry 
is a heavy spender on research 
and development It spends 
about £70Qm a year on this 
area, some 15 per cent of its 
total output It employs 15,000 
people in R&D, roughly half 
of them scientists and, out of 
the 750 or so graduates it will 
be aiming to employ in an 
average year, some two-thirds 
will be for scientific jobs. 

The sector expects problems 
in finding enough people for 
the non-research jobs such as 
marketing and administration. 
But these difficulties do not 
compare with the expected 
difficulties in filling scientific 
vacancies. 

A big problem is that many 
scientists, especially chemists, 
are not enthusiastic about 
entering industry, according 
to Mr Ray Cowie, graduate 
development manager at 
Wellcome. 

Weflcome’s experiences this 
recruiting round are probably 
typical of many other 
companies. It is hoping by the 
autumn to recruit about 55' 
new graduates and Mr Cowie 
says he is confident he will 
get “8&90 per cent of the 
target". About 70 per cent of 
the total will be scientists and 
15-18 of these chemists. 

The difficulties have been 
underlined by recent reports 
warning of skills shortages 
facing the sector. A study in 
1989 by the Association of the 
British Pharmaceutical 
Industry, the matn trade body 
for the business in Britain, 
said that most UK drugs 
groups were extremely worried 
by likely shortages of research 
people in the 1990s and that 
this could harm the sector’s 
economic potential 

Other studies have talked 
about likely shortfalls in 
numbers of people skilled in 
biotechnology. 

One problem in recruiting 
new graduates is a widespread 
belief among scientists that 
much research in the 
pharmace utical business is 
intellectually unexciting. 

To some degree tins is true, 
and researchers in the sector 
will probably find they are 
given less freedom to 
investigate genuinely new 
areas of science than in a 
research environment of a 
university. However, the feet 
that most drug companies are 
much better endowed 
financially than the average 
academic institute acts as a 
counterbalance. 

Farther information: 
Association of the British 
Pharmaceutical Industry 12 
Whitehall London SWlA 2DY 
071930 3477 

Peter Marsh 

CIVJ^SERVICE 

A separate 
breed 
running 
the nation 

GOVERNMENTS may come 
and go, but civil servants run 
the show. Because they are 

responsible for putting 
government policies into place, 
they can shape legislation, 
sometimes in a manner that 
does not conform to the plans 
of the framers. 

At the top, the civil service 
Is still a separate breed. 
Today’s senior officials were 
laigdy recruited in the 1960s. 
Their loyalties and Inbred 
sense of discretion h ave be en 


of them have never worked 
outside the civil service, except 
perhaps for a secondment with 
a private company or with 
some other sort of public 
sector body. 

This fifetime training in the 
Whitehall mould has set them 
apart It matters much more 
than whether they are 
public-school-educated - many 
are not - or Oxbridge 
graduates. The point was that 
once within Whitehall there 
was tittle doubt that was 
where they would stay. 

But it is changing. If you 
are successful in the 
fast-stream entrance exams, 
you will still be regarded as 
the cream of the civil service. 

It will be assumed that you 
will be getting near the top 
by the time you are 45-50. 

In reality, you may well not 
make Whitehall your whole 
career. The civil service is not 
what it was when today’s 
permanent secretaries were 
appointed- Young people are 
more likely to change 
employers, although that is 
a development with which the 
dvfi service has not yet come 
to terms. 

Another point is that the 
traditional ideal of public 
service is not what it was. It 
was already receding before 
Mrs Thatcher came to power. 
Her periods of office have 
undermined it more. 

So if the prospect of power 
is what motivates you, you 
might be better taking your 
chances on the political path. 

On the other hand, if you 
want to learn management 
skills, there is plenty of 
opportunity in the civil service. 
Even those who make 
administration their goal will 
probably have to do a spell 
helping to manage one of the 
agencies being set up to carry 
out the huge volume of 
government executive work. 

The scope to be a top-flight 
manager, however, will be 
limited. Public spending 
constraints must continue to 
define the limits of 
management freedom. The 
absence of a profit and loss 
account in government 
activities makes it more 
difficult to assess achievement, 
and therefore reward. Pay is 
more flexible in the civil 
service than it was 10 years 
ago, but there can be no 
pretence that a top civil 
servant will earn anything like 
a senior business manager. 

There are no perks like a 
company car, expense accounts 
or subsidised mortgages, 
although the pension 
arrangements are good. 
Retirement at 60 leaves many 
energetic dvil servants free 
to take top jobs elsewhere. 

On the other hand, job 
security is very much higher 
than in the private sector. 
Promotion to a respectable 
grade is likely, unless you do 
something really awfuL There 
is considerable variety, and 
swapping between different 
departments is certainly easier 
than changing employers in 
the private sector. 

If you make the managerial 
ride of the civil service your 
career, you may well be able 
to spend most of your working 
life outride London. The 
departments of health and 
social security, for instance, 
are moving most of their head 
office staff to Leeds. The 
Inland. Revenue, and Customs 
and Excise are dispersing 
senior people around the 
country. 

Management training is 

provided for all senior dvil 
servants today. 

If yon want to pursue the 
more traditional high flier 
rente, via the minister's 
private office, London will still 
be a must. The danger is that 
the splits between managers 
and policy makers/advisers, 
and between London and the 
rest of the country, will 
become .mcreasiiijzlv trenchant 


service of those at the policy 
core and those out managing 
the agencies. 

As for entrants, many 
Oxbridge students take the 
fast stream entry exams almost 
as a matter of course. Students 
at other universities and 
polytechnics seem much less 
aware of what the dvil service 
has to offer, and think that 
they will fare badly in the 
highly competitive exams. But 
the Civil Service Commission 

- responsible for recruitment 

- says that it is just as keen 
to get entrants from 
non-Oxbridge students. The 
results of atattib show that 
there has been a definite swing 
towards non-Oxbridge. 

Women make up about half 
of the successful 
a dminis trative candidates, 
although the proportion is 
lower for entry to some of the 
specialist areas. Efforts to 
promote equal opportunities 
in the civil service for women 
and ethnic minorities have 
been stepped up. Women are 
moving up the ladder, but 
slowly, and perhaps largely 
because their male colleagues 
are more likely to quit the civil 
service. Ethnic minorities have 
hardly made an appearance 
yet at the higher levels. 

Hazel Duffy 

Exams are 
groovy but 
the work’s 
a grind 

IT IS sometimes snidely said _ 
that the dvil service exams 
are a lot more fun than the 
work you are likely to do if 
you pass them. 

Naturally, civil servants 
contest that assertion, but 
most probably agree that the 
exams are indeed enjoyable. 
Just sitting the exams, 
whatever the outcome, can 
also be a very useful 
experience since they form 
the basis of many companies’ 
assessment programmes. 

The selection procedure for 
the civil service's fast-stream 
recruits has three elements: 
a qualifying test; the civil 
service selection board (or _ 
Cisby); and the final selection 
board This series of 
assessm ents forms one of the 
most stringent selection 
procedures in the world. 

The initial all-day 
' Intelligence test contains seven 
multiple choice sections 
designed to evaluate 
candidates' use of words and 
general reasoning skills. 
Crossword enthusiasts wQl 
be in their dement as 
candidates are asked to juggle 
with words, their meanings 
and applications. If you cannot 
remember what adverbs, 
nnrmfi and participles are and 
what they do, it would be well 
worth finding 0trL 

Later, you have to play a 
form of dominoes, which, 
you'll be pleased to kn ow, is 
an “assessment of non-verbal 
deductive reasoning and 
flpTihiUty of thought.” There 
is also a statistical 
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interpretation test and a data 
sufficiency test, a 
mind-bending exercise to 
identify the least amount of 
information you need to solve 
a problem. 

Like all exams, much 
depends on technique. Many 
applicants spend too long 
grappling with the frustrations 
of individual questions and 
are unable to finish them alL 
Speed is of the essence. Don’t 
be afraid of giving stupid 
answers - the tests are 
marked by computers anyway 
- and guess at answers you're 
unsure about If you get really 
tight for time, it is worth 
picking your favourite letter 
and filling in all the remaining 
spaces. Many applicants fell 
by the narrowest of margins 
and a few “random” points 
could wibIcb all the difference. 

Most candidates fell at the 
first hurdle, although there 
is nothing to stop you 
re-sitting the qualifying tests 
at a later date. In 1989, only 
271 applicants passed the 
qualifying tests out of the 1,505 
people who sat them. 

Cand idates who do pass then 
move on to the delights of Civil 
Service Selection Board, a 
twoday selection course 
stuffed with interviews, group 
discussions, and written 
exercises. One of the tests 
requires you to draft a letter 
where the “need is tor 
sensitive and tactful handling 
of a delicate matter". The 
assessors are looking for 
people who can express 
themselves clearly, in 
conversation and in writing, 
but who are flexible and 
fair-minded. 

For those specifically 
interested in the Foreign Office 1 
another joy awaits - being 
grunted at in a language j 
laboratory. Potential diplomats I 
are expected to show same i 

linguistic aptitude and so are 
subjected to a barrage of 
screams, gurgles and strange 
mdses. The idea is that you 
should be able to interpret 
these wailings, learn some 
vocabulary and be able to 
grasp the grammatical basics 
of this peculiar language. 

An ability to speak other 
lan g ua g es is not any guarantee 
of success although it is 
undoubtedly a help. 

Of the 200 people who 
attended Cisby last year, 85 
were recommended for the 
final selection board. This 
consists of a gruelling 
interview with a panel of 
assessors. The chances of 
surviving this are high. Last 
year 65 were offered jobs. 

John Thornhill 

Scientists 

tackle 

Whitehall’s 

hurdles 

“ BTnBTJ^N T fa HI Hi pg and 
intellectu al free dom” are the 
two main attractions the civil 
service has for science 
graduates, says the dvil 
Service Commission 
responsible for their 
recruitment. 

There are, of course, certain 
constraints on freedom. A 
number of the jobs relate to 
defence work, so this is not 
the career for pacifists. But 
there are many more ppanahip 
areas of research sponsored 
by government, ran ging from 
the greenhouse effect and. 
buildings (the Building 
Research Establishment) to ' 
Quid dynamics and robotics 
in. the National En gin e e rin g 
Laboratory. 

The variety of disciplines 
the dvil service offers can 
appeal to graduates. Each year, 
about 4&) science graduates 
are recruited, maldiwr the dvil 
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single recruiters. Most come 
straight from universities and 
polytechnics. Vacancies which 
departments expect they will 

want to fill are advertised in 

a guide published by the <3vfl 
Service Commission. Some 
jobs are also advertised in 
specialist publications, usually 
the New Scientist. Co mm is sio n 
staff say they also try to visit 
every university and 
polytechnic each year to talk 
about prospects. . 

Students interested in a 

scientific career are not 

required to take the qualifying 
■®st which prospective 
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Selection is by Interview - 
the Commission conducts 
about 5,000 each year. 

The strong bias towards 
Oxbridge which has dominated 
selection has declined in recent 
years, although many students 
at other universities, and 
particularly polytechnics, still 
assume it is not worth their 
while attempting the entrance 
procedure. This is not the case 
for the scientific civil service, 
says the Commission. Top 
suppliers of recruits have 
included Reading and Leeds 
universities, for instance. HNC 
or HND qualifications, are 
accepted as entry to the 
scientific officer (SO) grade, 
as well as students expecting 
to get a degree. 

Starting pay for an SO in 
1990 will be between £9,900 and 
£13300, depending on location 
and discipSne of the work. 
Graduates with four years 1 
postgraduate or other approved 
experience can earn up to 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Promotion might require 
some managerial and 
administrative work to be .. 
combined with research, but 
scientists who want to 
concentrate on their special 
field can be promoted - and 
therefore go up the salary scale 

- without dunging their jobs. 

Those who enter as SOs 

should, by their mixLSOs, have 
reached Grade 7, which pays 
in the region of £30,000. After 
that, promotion depends on 
ability and the sort of jobs on 
offer. The research agencies 
are in the process of being 
given more managerial 
Independence as executive 
agencies - part of the 
Whitehall reform movement 
inspired by the Next Steps 
report. These will be head ed 
by a chief executive. Outsiders 
will be eligible to compete, but 
insiders stand a good chance 
of being appointed. Judging 
by the progress to date. 

At the very top are the 
scientific advisory posts in 
most departments, which are 
just below permanent 
secretary level 

The drawbacks of the dvil 
service for many people are 
the rigidities of its structured 
organisation. Science 
graduates have tended to be 
shunted into specific jobs. The 
complaint of critics ic that the 
arts, and classics, still 
predominate in the top 
echelons of Whitehall . There 
are few science graduates 
advising ministers on policy. 

In the past couple of years, 
the Commission has tried to 
redress the imbalance, and 
to widen the opportunities for 
science graduates in 
management The hew scheme 
for science management 
trainees is similar in some 
respects to the “fast-stream" 
administrative trainees. ' 
Candidates need a good degree. 
They are selected at interview 
(no qualifying test), but must 
then go through the jama Civil 
Service Selection Board and 
Steal Selection Board 
procedures as their 
adminis trative colleagues. 

They start on higher salaries, 
initially in the scientific arena 

- they most prove themselves 
as good scientists - and can 
then expect promotion which 
will be more rapid than for 
the SO recruit 

Only 15 such trainees have 
been taken cm to date, fewer 
than the Gn rmrnRgton had 
hoped. Probably, it needs to 
get its message over to 
final-year science students who 
might not previously have 
contemplated the dvil service. 
Whitehall is becoming more 
managerial-minded, but it 
takes time. Alert students 
would be forgiven for seeing 
Whitehall officials as plodders 
putting over their wares, 
compared with some of the 
slick presentations by private 
sector interests. 

The research reputation a 
scientist can win in the cxvil 
service, however, is reflected 
in publications and 
conferences, where they figure 
prominently. Projects are 
obviously less commercial than 
in the private sector, although 
an areas of the civil service 
are being encouraged to think 
more about selling their 
expertise to new customers. 

It would also be unrealistic 
to assume that the public 
sector will fond projects 
regardless of the state of the 
public purse. Bureaucratic 
hurdles can stiD be highly 
frustrating, however much 
Whitehall is tryin g tn nfamg a 

its Image. And, at the end of 
the day, the pay wiE never be 
brilliant. . 

On the other hand* security 
of employment is much hi gher ’ 
in the dvil service. 


l 
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You don’t 
have to be 
a nerd to 
make it 

A COLLEAGUE who read 
English at university bat who 
has since achieved distinction 
in a computing career,, 
remembers with gratitude 
advice she was given on 
graduation. “Computing,” her 
mentor said,' “is too important 
to be left to the technologists.*’ 

It was an acknowledgement 
of the fact that with the advent 
of micxtrorocessors and the 
personal computer, computing, 
once the exclusive concern 
of computer scientists housed 
m date processing centres, has 
become a tool fin- everybody; 

Indeed, the ma jo r ity of jobs 
in the computing, business are 
hot only open to non-computer 
specialists, but employers 
frequently prefer graduates 
from other disciplines. 

One date processing 
tnanager spoke for many: 

“People with a “vocational 
training are of ho interest to 
me. What 1 need is people who 
can think, think, think !" 

He was exaggeratmg,frut 
he was nevertheless making 
a serious point - that . 
commercial data pro cessing 
offers only limited 
opportunities to computer 
“nerds" .who are interested 
only in bits, bytes and 
bandwidth, and have no grasp 
ofc or enthusiasm for, the 
business of business. Of 
course, there is a rale for the 
technical specialist, but 

PfinaTTy with a 7wamrfarfTrm r i 

software house or systems 
integrator rather than a - 
commercial company. 

Mr Rob Roseveare, careers 

mansgur at fha N ational 

Computing Centre, the 
organisation which seeks to 
help British firms make the 
most of their computing, says 
employers are often 
dissatisfied with computer 
science graduates who, he - 
says, take courses too . 
theoretical and remote from 
the realities of commercial 
data processbg. •! 

So graduates from virtually 

any discipline maka a ■ 

successful career hi data,' ■ 
processing, given that they 
have same basic mental . 
attributes whidiinclude: 

■ A reasonable level of • 
numeracy. Employers are 
looking for peppile-wfco are not 
afraid of numbers rather than . 
degree level mathematicians 
or physicists; / 

■ Competence in verbal 
reasoning. A prime requisite 
in business is the ability to 
argue a case, say for . - 
investment in a new database, 
dearly and cogently; 

■ Speed and accuracy. Most 
business opportunities h ave 
only a limited window- in time 
before competitors catchup - 
or move ahead. There Is no 
room in business for a . 
dilettante' approach to crea t i n g 
systems; 

■ Spatial ability) or the knack 
of thinking in three • 
dimensions. One ofthe . 
attributes which distinguishes 
the natural computer 
programmer. • . - 

Mr Roseveare puts it more 
pithily: “Employers are looking 
for people who'can • , ' - 

communicate, who can listen 
and who^can create order out 
of disorder.” 

A good example of an . 
employer anxious to recruit 
humanities graduates for data 
processing is Boots, the 
pharmaceutical chemist, based 
In Nottingham. 

As befits a household name 
m the UK .with a presence on 
virtually every major High 
Street, Boots taas-a large_data 
processing department, 650 
strong, and recruits about 25 
trainees a year. lies Nicky HD1, 
Boots recrui t ma nager for 

information systems, says ; 

most trainees are recruited 
from universities and 
polytechnics, alt ho ug h - 
increasingly ihe companyis- 
1 p oking at people with lower 
qualifications. • 

Boots is anxious to recruit 
non-computer scientists - 

because it believes personal 
qualities are as important in 
the making of a programmer 
as te chmral -skills. Mis Hill - 
says she looks for logical 
thinking and attention : to 
detail as the principal 
attributes:': '• 

Trainees are taken.on at a 
starting salary, in Nottingham, 
ofai,000; tp 01^00. Every ; 

trainee goes through -three 
months^ basics bdbretwo 1 

years of training in systems 
analysis- - working out the i 

nature of a . business problem 
and dggfg nln g a sohition: and i 

pn^rammkiK rr writing the i 

coded instructions which drive 1 

the computer. There is the 1 

opportunity to move from data 1 

processing into the -. 
mainstream of the business. 1 

The banks ^ substantial 1 

users erf information 1 

technology. Naticasal ■' < 

Westminster. esamplfi, has 1 

a team' of 1,800 .datoprocessing . 1 

"takas dn .■* l 






The compulerteation of the arts graduate can be a real horror show 



i graduates. Ms Colleen Guy, 

| ' & recruitment manager, says 
the bank will take graduates 
. with any degree, provided they 
have basic ability and 
potential Over the years, the 
comp ut er industry has 
de veloped a set of aptitude 
tests which sort those happy 
to write Cobol code from those 
trilb could not bear it. 

Everybody has to undergo 

the same t raining, provided 
by the bank’s 35-strong 
training department . 

Typically, a graduate trainee 
in London will be paid £10,800 
with £3^75 London allowance, 
and all the special advantages 
of a hanMngcareer including 
tow-interest mortgage. 

After three weeks with the 
bank, aNatWest analyst 
trainee could expect to be 
working on a live project 
designed to improve the bank’s 
profitability. 

The tact remains that 
virtually everybody employing 
data processing staff complains 
they find it difficult to attract 
arts and social science . 
graduates. 

But business is chang in g , 
on d h firm grounding in 
information technology is 
becoming essential for the 
ambitious executive. There 
is a great deal of interest these 
days in the concept of the 
“hybrid manager” with data 
processing knowledge and 
business sMDs. 

Further information: British 
Computer Society, 13 
Mansfield Street, London W1M 
0BP <Tel 071-637 0471); 
Computing Services 
Association, Hanover House, 
73-74 High HoH wim . London 
WC1V fiLE (Tel 071-405 2171k 
National Computing Centre, 
Oxford Road; Manchester Ml 
7ED (Tel 061-228 6333). 

Alan Cane 

It’s not 
just a 
pretty 
Interface 

A OtADUATE of 1960s vintage 
transposed to the 1990s would 
find the UK computer industry 
had changed out of all 
recognition in three decades. 

The differences are evident 
in the industry itself, in the 
manufacturers of computer 
hardware and software, and 
in the way computer systems 
are used. 

There are, for example, only 
remnants left erf a UK-owned 
computer hardware business. 
International Computers (ICL), 
the UK's only mainframe 
manufacturer, was sold to 
Fujitsu of Japan earlier this 
year. The hardware 
mttnwfar hirfng arm nf Aprico t, 
formerly the UK’s largest 
workstation' manufacturer, 
was likewise sold in 1990 to 
Mitsubishi, also of Japan. 

, These sales leave Amstrad, 
the consumer electnmics group 
best known for word 
processing systems and home 
computers, and Research 
Marhinefi of Oxford, as the 
UK’s largest computer 
manufacturers. 


services sector, a 
heterogeneous collection of 
companies including software 
houses, consultancies and 
specialists in systems 
integration. Sana Group, the 
largest UK software house by 
market value, is now 
essentially under French 
: management - it was formed 
by the merger of Cap Group 
of the UK and Serna Metra of 
France. Earlier this year, 
Hoskyns of the UK was bought 
by the French group 
Cap-Gemim-Sogeti, which is 
the largest European 
computing services company. 

Add to this the fact that the 
UK computer industry, 
hardware and software, is 
going through a bad time 
because of the economic 
situation, and the question 
has to be asked: is computing 
in the UK still a healthy career 
option? 

The answer is yes; partly 
because the computer industry 
is not homogeneous, but two 
industries in one. There are 
the manufacturers of hardware 
and software houses; and then 
there are the companies which 
use computers and which need 
to have their own data 
processing personnel The 
hardware makers indude 
mainframe computer 
manufacturers such as 
International Business 
Machines, ICL, Unisys, Digital 
Equipment and NCR. There 
are stm jobs for hardware 
specialists in the UK, but not 
in the numbers there would 
have been a few years ago. 
These companies are owned 
by parents overseas, and most 
of the basic research is carried 
out in their country of origin. 

ICL is a case in point After 
the Fujitsu takeover, it is 
likely that design work on ICL 
machinery will continue in 
the UK. The company is 
particularly good at distributed 
processing systems - where 
small computers in 
departments or subsidiaries 
are linked over 
telecommunications networks 
to corporate mainframes - 
of the kind that will be 
increasingly important to 
businesses in the 1990s. But 
since 1981, ICL’s basic 
technology - its 
microprocessor chips, printed 
circuit beards, cooling systems 
and so on - have been 
supplied by Fujitsu under a 
special agreement. 

-IBM, the world's largest 
computer manufacturer, splits 
its research and manufacturing 
activities between a number 
of sites worldwide. Greenock 
in Renfrewshire, Scotland, for 
example, is its European centre 
for personal computer 
manufacture; and Hursley 
Laboratories, in Hampshire, 

Is one of its principal centres 
for research on the 
“hnmgn-nmchine interface", 
the relationship between 
computers and the users. 

NCR, based in the US, 
designs and manufactures 
automated teller machines 
(ATMs) or automatic cash 
dispensers for the world 
market from its facilities in 
Scotland. Digital Equipment 
and Hewlett Packard of the 
US have research centres in 
the UK. 

So there are a broad range 
of options for hardware 
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British-owned computer 
manufacturer have diminished 
- but the computer business 
is becoming increasingly global 
with its technology centres 
in the US and Japan. 

If there is to be a renaissance 
in the British computer 
industry, it will turn on the 
ways these chips are designed 
into imaginative new business 
equipment that can be sold 
on world markets. 

Software specialists have 
two choices. They can work 
for computing services 
companies, where the work 
will often be at the leading 
edge of computer technology, 
or they can work in the data 
processing department of 
individual companies. Here 
the techniques used may not 
be as advanced, but in 
exchange graduates have the 
satisfaction of working on 
systems that directly afreet 
the profitability of their 
employer's business. 

It is in the applications 
software area that a 1960s 
graduate would see both the 
biggest similarities and the 
biggest changes. First, Cobol 
the Common Business 
Oriented Language, which 
enabled commercial computing 
to make huge strides in the 
1960s is still the most popular 
programming language. 

Second, proprietary 
architectures - 
manufacturers’ own designs 
and operating systems - are 
beginning to give way to a 
common, indus try standard 
operating system based on 
Unix, an operating system 
developed by AT&T. Many 
graduates in computer science 
will have used Unix during 
their academic career. 


A cast of 
thousands 
needed in 
technology 

COMPANIES' plans for 
recruiting data processing staff 
have been cut beck somewhat 
this year in response to slower 
growth in the UK economy. 

In the long run, however, it 
seems likely this will be seen 
only as a blip in an otherwise 
upwards trend. 

According to the National 
Computing Centre, there are 
about 260,000 people working 
in computing jobs in UK user 
org anisations - that is, in 
companies which maintain 
a date processing department 
to run their computer systems 
but which do not make either 
hardware or software. 

The demand for s killed data 
processing specialists is 
growing at about five per cent 
a year, and there are not 
enough new people entering 
the industry to satisfy this 
increasing demand. In 
addition, the NCC says, there 
are roughly 20,000 vacancies 
at any time for computing jobs 
which means that there is 
about an 8 per cent skills 
shortfall in the UK 

The main areas of concern 
are programming and systems 

minluew 'Thom ic alcn 


communications and 
networking specialists as 
companies move to distributed 
computing, where 

tdep ommiinirations fa the glue 
that holds networks of 
departmental computers 
together. 

The problem fa just as 
serious for hardware and 
software companies; in the 
past few years the principal 
constraint on business for UK 
software houses been a 
shortage of the right kind of 
computer specialists. 

Pagoda, a London-based 
consultancy es tablished to 
advise companies on Healing 
with the problem, believes the 
demand for hi ghly qualified 
computer specialists exceeds 
supply and is likely to do so 
Indefinitely. 

The larger UK computing 
companies play a big role to 
recruiting and training 
graduates, but they are all 
influenced by the economic 
climate. STC, for example, 
which will continue to own 
all of ICL, the UK-only 
mainframe manufac turer, until 
November 1990 - when it will 
sell a majority share to Fujitsu 
of Japan — is recruiting just i 
over 400 graduates this year, 
compared with 500 previously. 

It takes graduates from all 
disciplines, but about 35 per 
cent of the places it ha$ 
available are filled by students 
it has sponsored throu gh 
university or polytechnic. 
Sponsorship is a popular form 
of pre liminar y sifting 
mechanism with STC, says 
graduate recruitment manager 
Robbie Cookman. It takes a 
lot ofthe guesswork out of 
recruitment, both fear the 
company and the student 
It also has special 
r elationships with a number 
of institutions - Manchester 
University, for examp le , where 
the earliest British computers 
were designed and built; 
Loughborough University and 
Queen’s Belfast near the 
company’s Monkstown 
manufacturing phu t 
By virtue of its role as a 
designer of computing and 
telecommunications hardware, 
STC takes on many people 
with a computing or scientific 
background - perhaps 300 of 
the 400, but fewer than 100 will 
be recruited for hardware 
design. 

ICL is today very much a 
“systems integrator”, 
specialising in putting together 


hardware and software to solve 
its customers* data processing 
problems. In consequence, 
software has a much hi gher 
priority, and most of the 
graduates who enter ICL on 
the technical side will work 
on software. The com pany 
recruits graduates for a range 
of roles including marketing 
and sales support, for which 
some knowledge of and 
interest to computing fa 
desirable but not, at first at 
any rate, essential 

The same pattern fa 
apparent at International 
Business Machines, it is taking 
on 220 graduates this year, a 
slight increase on the year 
before. Most come from a 
scientific or computing 
background. The majority of 
recruits will train as “systems 
engineers'*, a title which 
sounds more technical than 
it really is. 

Another principal route for 
graduates in IBM is into 
systems programming - 
designing, writing and testing 
software. 

Logica, a large computing j 
services company, takes on 
about 200 graduates a year, ' 
of which most are computer 
scientists or come from other 
scientific disciplines. Mr 
Vernon Martinus, Logica's 
recruitment manager, agrees 
the company hires relatively 
few arts or humanities 
graduates “because we do not 
seem able to attract them”. 

Certainly the thought of 
joining a high powered 
software bouse and being 
pitched into project 
development work from the 
word go may be a little 
daunting for the arts specialist. 
But Mr Martinus explains, 
the company has an in-house 
training operation - Sesame 
- which provides training for 
Logica staff at all stages in 
their careers. Newly-recruited 
graduates would spend a 
couple of weeks with Sesame 
learning the elements of 
essential computer languages 
like Cobol Fortran or a What 
are graduates paid when they 
join the Industry? Logica fa 
fairly typical A graduate with 
a first degree gets £12,750, but 
there Is a sliding scale up to 
£14,500 for people with second 
or further degrees. Progress 
inside the company depends 
on talent and application but 
can be rapid. 


PROFILE: SAINSBURY 

Putting 
the byte 
into 

business 

SAINSBURY, the UK’s leading 
food retailer, is also a leader 
in the use of information 
technology. Its data processing 
centre boasts some of the most 
powerful commercial 
computers available - 
Japanese-built ICL Atlas and 
Amdahl mainframes and an 
IBM 3090. It is all necessary; 
the Sainsbury group now turns 
over close to £6bn, the result 
of fan transactions every week, 
each of which has to be 
recorded, processed and stored. 

Mr Alan Jacobs, Salisbury's 
director of data processing, 
makes it clear, however, that 
the profusion of computer 
power is simply a means to 
an end - to improve 
Sainsbury ’s business 
performance. An historian by 
training, he has little time for 

mr- 


technology for its own sake 
and prefers graduate recruits 
in his 550-strong data 
processing division to have 
a strong interest in business 
rather than a passion for bits 
and bytes. 

"It is important to 
understand what the busines: 
is all about," he says. “The 
technological side can easily 
be assimila ted. I am looking 
for graduates who wont to joi 
Sainsbury 's, not the data 
processing department. 

The company is at a 
crossroads in its development 
To a greater degree than man 
other UK retailers, it has 
sought efficiencies by 
automating its operations. Nc 
it fa looking for ways to extec 
its effectiveness 
throughinformation 
technology. Mr Angus Clark, 
board director for distributioi 
and data processing, describe 
it as moving from using 
computers to run the bustoes 
better to using computers to 
, run a better business. Mr 
' Jacobs is looking, therefore, 
for graduates from any 
discipline with the basic 
aptitude to handle computing 
disciplines (aptitude tests giv 
a good indication) coupled 
Continued on next pa 
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Alan Cane I Robert Tourret and Sarah McKeown: attracted by training 




F ive years from now. we feel confident youU be able to 
look back on some positive changes, botti In your We 
and In cxr company. What’s more, youl have the satisfaction 
of knowing you helped to make them happen. 


We can promise this because, in the five years since 
privatisation, British Gas has changed considerably. We 
have equally ambitious plans for the next five years, and 
those plans could include you. 

Josiing us as a graduate, you! irrmeefiatety be eannarted 
for greater things. We’re happy to divest hearty in your 
training and development because wel be investing ii our 


We* provide you with the best possfcle foundation from 
which to choose, launch and bu3d your career. A broad 


range of hands-on experience will be coni*«d with 
specialised training courses, taflored to your neefc. 

With locations spread the length and breadth of Britain 
and a range of career options to suit any degree dtedpfoe, 
British Gas wil have somethhg to suit you. 

We offer a competitive starting salary supported by 
generous benefits. 


So if you’d like plenty to look forward to, see our graduate 
brochure which will provide more information about 
opportunities and training. This Is avateble from your 
careers ofHce. or by writing to Graduate & Professional 

RemjHment British Gas pic, too ItochesterRow. Londtx 
5W1P1JP. j 

An equal opportunity employer a6 

id now 

British G 
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Continued from previous page 
with l iveliness of mind. An 
example is Sarah McKeown, 

25, who comes from Somerset 
and who studied biology at 
Manc h es ter University. She 
realised early in her course 
tint the life of a biologist was 
not for her and on graduation 
went to Australia for a year 
working for a travel company. 

She is working on 
Salisbury's accounting 
systems as an analyst/ 
programmer. She says 
programming is a little like 
solving crosswords. 

She was attracted to 
Salisbury by the extent and 
juality of its training, 
something that also appealed 
£ Robert Tourret, 29. He 
works with a team producing 
reports from data returned by 
laser ft/wnning Hflg 

His colourful curriculum 
ritae before Salisbury includes 
i degree in economics, politics 
and Russian from London 
□ Div ers i t y and six years 
■nanwging a branch of Oddbins. 

He says Sainsbuiy was one 
jf the few firms prepared to 
ake him on and train him at 
in age older than most 
sraduate trainees. Now be has 
completed his first solo project; 
i modelling method to 
jstimate sales from stores that 
save, for (me reason or 
mother, felled to return 
marketing data to the central 
iata processing centre. 

Roth Sarah and Robert agree 
ack of a formal computing 
qualification has been no 
ibstade to progress. In some 
ways, in feet, Mr Jacobs 
relieves it can be an advantage 
recause all trainess have to 
ate extensive courses in the 
jomputer languages and 
nethodologies. 

The courses include 
nstruction in Cobol 
irogramming, the most 
bopular business language, 
systems analysis, design s kills 
ind d fltp analysis. After basic 
raining, graduates chooee 
dther to specialise on the 
echnical side, working on 
iatabase analysis and design 
ind technical programming, 

)r on the applications side 
working with project teams 
ind the information centre 
which helps non-data 
processing specialists develop 
heir own programs. Rither 
■oute leads to senior project 
nanagement, 

Alan Cane 



Canary Wharf: building is a business that Is rarefy predictable 


CONSTRUCTION 

Make your 
landmark 
in the 
cities 

THE BIG Issue in the 
construction industry is how 
to attract arts graduates into 
a £44bn-a-year business that’s 
run by people with degrees 
in en g ineerin g , surveying and 
building. 

These non-specialist degree 
holders are still as scarce as 
an uneventful day in the 
b anding industry. Valued far 
th enr intelligence they tend 
to rise rapidly and by their 
late 20s can easily double their 
£14,000-a-year starting salary. 

But what sort of jobs are 
there in the muscular world 
of construction for a clustered 
23-year-old with a history 
degree? Plenty, is the answer. 

Big building contractors turn 
over billions of pounds and 
employ thousands of 
managers. The construction 
sector employs more than 1m 
blue-collar and 250,000 
administrative staff, and 
companies, such as Wimpey, 
Laing and Bovis, need general 
management skills every bit 
as much as Shell or ICL 

Although the construction 
industry is experiencing & 
severe downturn after several 
years of growth, graduates are 
still likely to be in demand 
Their numbers are small in 


relation to the total staff 
employed but having come 
round to the idea of employing 
graduates, companies are 
likely to trim rather than halt 
their graduate programmes. 

There are two benefits from 
joining the industry. First, it 
is exciting: building is a 
business that is rarely 
predictable. It involves groups 
of people joining up for two 
or three years to construct 
permanent landmar ks in the 
environment and permanent 
reminders of tire stress, strain 
and exhilaration of the project 

Second, graduates have 
scarcity value. Fewer than one 
person in 100 in the industry 
has a degree. And those that 
have tend to rise rapidly. 

Stuart McArthur, 26, is an 
example of the new breed. Now 

an area ma rketing manag er 

for Laing In the north-east he 
planned to become a teacher. 
He left Newcastle University 
with an upper second in 
Rn gHfih in 1986 and then took 
a 12-month post-graduate 
education course. But by the 
autumn of 1987 he decided to 
join Laing's two-year 
management development 
programme. This gives the 
eight or time arts graduates, 
who now start on £14,000 a 
year, four or five month stints 
with various company 
departments, rnelmling time 
on a site. Other postings 
include a turn in the 
estimating department, which 
tenders for new work; buying, 
which sources materials; and 
quantity surveying, which 
monitors site costs. 

The company also pays for 
all nontechnical graduates 
to attend a business numeracy 


course at Middlesex 
Polytechnic to study for a 
one-year part-time diploma 

“At the end of the two-year 
spell, the discipline that 
attracted me was marketing/* 
says McArthur. He is now 
responsible for generating new 
business for Laing in the 
Teesside and Durham areas. 
“The one thing I like about 
the construction industry la 
that it has an impact on the 
enviro nment pud that 
everthing is geared up to 
working in teams. 1 * 

Laing, which takes on 100 
graduates in building; dvil 
en gineering and q uantit y 
surveying each year, began 
to look for arts graduates in 
1986. “We were looking for 
people to help with the general 
manageme nt of our smaller 
businesses," says Elspeth 
Swain the firm’s management 
development manager. “But 
some have moved into mare 
mainstream areas.” 

What she means is that some 
arts graduates are now taking 
over jobs normally done by 
those with "proper" 
qualifications. But some who 
have spent five years gaining 
a BSc in building resent the 
unqualified newcomer and it 
may still prove difficult for 
generalists to get to tire top. 

The first profession to try 
to overcome this harrier is 
quantity surveying, which 
himy i s accountancy, law and 
technical expertise. Quantity 
surveyors can work either for 
a builder, helping to manage 
the project’s finances, or for 
a finn of private quantity 
s urvey ors who advise clients. 

Envious of the accountants 
who have long embraced the 
arts graduate, the QS 
profession has now provided 
a small bridge to allow such 
degree holders to cross over 
into the profession. 

At Reading University a new 
two-year MSc coarse starts 
in December which will allow 
graduates to become members 
of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. It is 
hoped that between 15 and 20 
students, sponsored for big 
contractors or QS practices, 
will take the part-time course. 
This will consist of eight 
one- week block courses over 
two years. 

Farther information: contact 
firms individually. 

Peter Bill 



DESIGN 


DESIGN 

Something 
of a hit 
and miss 
affair 

THE CREATIVE ambition of 
young furniture makers is 
usually on a back burner 
during the first years after 
college. 

ft can be difficult to get jobs, 
and in the past British 

mai m f ar ti rrers have been 

critic ised for failing to tap fafn 
the valuable talent on offer 
from the country's many fine 
craft furniture graduates, who 
leave college with stalls in 

both th e dwdgning and ranking 

of furniture. 

The furniture industry is 
vast, ranging from large 
manufacturers to small craft 
workshops run by individuals. 

For those graduating in fine 
craft, the first choice will 
usually be a small workshop 
where, although they are 
unlikely to design much of 
their own work, they will be 
working on one-off private and 
small-scale commercial 
commissions. 

But with the absence of any 
formal graduate recruitment 
schemes for young furniture 
makers, the first years axe 
nearly always something of 
a hit-and-miss affair. 
Dedication and the willingness 
to live on tire breadline fora 
few years seem to be 
prerequisites for getting on 
in tire fine craft world. 

Claire Anthony, a graduate 
from Bucks CFE, complains 
about the attitudes of 
employers. "People forget we 
have got three years' 
experience in a workshop," 
she says. “I telephoned one 
furniture firm looking for a 
job, and they told me that they 
had taken on their quota of 
YTS trainees that year!” 

“The biggest problem for 
graduates when they leave 
college is working to a 
commercial orientation,” says 
Mr Ian Barker, who is 
responsible for all art, design, 
f u rn itu re and timber courses 
at th e Pti riringhamahiT ig 
College of Further Education, 
in High Wycombe. 


Mr Philip Hussey, who is 
course leader at Bucks for the 
BA (Hons) in furniture design 
anH prafte rpanghip agrees that 
students have got to stick with 
furniture-making for the love 

of it rather than far the money. 

His advice was dearly borne 
out by Adrian Jacobs, 24, who 
graduated in 1987 with an HND 
in furniture, design and craft 
He has set up on his own and 
is paying a mere £200 

a month. Immediately after 
graduating, he went to work 
for a small design company. 
After about eight months he 
left to work for a larger 
operation - Techfumiture, 
which piakfls office and hotel 
furniture - to gain business 
experience. 

Over two years he was 
involved in most areas of the 
firm’s business gaining 
experience on both the desi gn 
and management sides. He was 
rar nfa g about £18,000 and 
managed to save up e n oug h 
money - £8,000 - to set up 
his own workshop. 

His firm, Adrian Jacobs’ 
Furniture, based in a small 
workshop in a sawmill just 
outside Great Yarmouth, 
employs only one person - 
Adrian himself: He describes 
his output as “high quality 
furniture aimed at the 
corporate market”. Funding 
came entirely from his own 
savings, and all the profit that 
he mates goes back into 
buying more sophisticated 

wianhin wy. 

Adrian’s is a success story. 
His advice to fellow graduates 
is to spend time obtaining a 
sound knowledge of the 
furniture market before 


attempting to go it atone. ^ 
Bad SOgrt and Bainaby Scott 

nm a small workshop in 
Oxfordshire called Waywood. 
Neither has degrees in fine 
craft. Rad graduated in botany, 
ami Barnaby in forestry and 
agriculture. They employ one 


him £190 a week - sure 


“We have had a hard time 
building up a reputation,” said 
Rad. “Tbehours are long- 

10-12 hours a day, six days a 

week. 

Mr Martin Grierson, a 
fteffj gng r cr af tsm an, who runs 
fals own workshop in West 
London, takes an three or four 
graduates a year. They assist 
him in his one-off 
commissions, all of which he 
designs himseff For the first 
three months they are paid- 
£180 a month, going up to £200 
a month, with yearly increases 
after that 

JEs advice to graduates 
looking for jobs is to stay in 
touch with their careers 
services. He has m> trouble 
recruiting people in July and 
August, but often cannot find 
people in January. 

For those hoping to work 
for larger firms such as GFlan, 
Ercol-Furniture and Jaycee, 
the fixture is rosier. According 
to Ian Baiter, the furniture 
industry is toexeasingiy having 
to fa im in graduates for middle 
and senior managerial posts. 

fii rfiw information: 

graduates would be best 
advised to seek advice from 
toeir training colleges. 

Emma Tucker 
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ECONOMICS 

Heaven is 
a spell 
in the 
Treasury 

STEPHEN BELL, an economist 
at a London-based merchant 
bank, is a walking, talking 
advertisement for economics 
as a career. On television, 
where he appears frequently, 
he looks as relaxed as his suits 
took sharp. 

There are three Mg groups 

of professional economists. 

All of them, it seems, have at 
least one degree in economics. 
Some collect further degrees 
and doctorates for fun, and 
enjoy reading calculus in bed. 
These are tire academics; then 
there are tire public sector 
earaomists working for the 
Government Economic Service 
(GES); and the City economists 
- of whom Mr BeD is a 
benchmark specimen. 

A passion for the dismal 
science propelled him through 
a series of examinations and 
two degrees. By the age of 20 
he had finished at the London 
School of Economics (where 
else?). At 21 he joined the 
Treasury - where he started 
a 10-year career muddying the 
waters of government policy 
by toying with capital flows 


Ten years in tire Treasury 
is a long time. After that, he 
was ready to follow the 
well- worn path of most of his 
colleagues in economics, which 
proreeds from good degree, 

via the Treasury, to tire City. 
Not only are City firms paying 
for the expertise garnered by 
Treasury- or Bank of 
Englandfrained economists; 
they are also paying for their 
connection and their insights 
into tire way policy Is 
developed. Mr Bell, for 
tnHtanffft, can still call on 
former colleagues in tire 
Treasury to ask pointed 
questions an a private basis 


about policy. Securities firms 
are willing to pay a lot of 
money for those kind of 
connections. Indeed, when a 
high-ranking ex-Treasury 
officer is hired by a Japanese 
securities firm, they say that 
he has “descended from 
heaven". 

This weB-wom path is 
tracked primarily for financial 
considerations. However, in 
Mr Bell’s case when he joined 
in 1974 at £L994 a year 
“nobody got more money". 
Friends at stockbrokers 
overtook him only by earning 
big bonuses. 

But now, the City - 
especially since the 
Government privatisation 
programme bo increased the 
Square Mile’s capacity for 
economists - offers salaries 
considerably more than those 
offered by the public sector. 

Lite academic economists, 
such as Mr Simon Taylor, who 
teaches at St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, far about 
£13,000 a year, those on the 
Treasury’s payroll know the 
meaning of thrift. 

An economic aswisfa n t 
straight out of university, (81 
out of the total 421 in the GES, 
who work in departments 
ranging from Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food to the 
Welsh Office), starts on £.11,117 
pins £1,750 London weighting, 
ft takes a few years to dnnb 
the pay srate to performance- 
related pay levels above about 
£20,000, tire average starting 
salary in the City. 

Mr Taylor regrets that a 
28-year-old with a first Class 
degree, teaching economics 

at a world-class university, 
gets paid only £1,000 more than 
the average starting salary 
for a 21-year-old graduate with 

a second-class honours degree 

- £11^375. He regrets it so 
much that, like Mr Bell, he, 
too, Is heading into tire private 
sector. He calls ft “responding 
to market forces”. 





The reading ahd research 
of the academic life counted 
far much with Simon Taylor. 
But there is now an 
undersupply of academic 
economists, who, like the civil 
servants, have been lured into 
the City, or quangos such as 
the Institute of Fiscal Studies, 
ft is becoming harder to fill 
teaching posts in the 
universities; while pay is set 
nationally for academics, the 
acquisition of a PhD in 
something marketsrelflted can 
greatly increase tire - 
marketability of an economics 
graduate. 

However, it looks as if the 
petit from the public sector 
will not be so well beaten in 
the 1990s. Wastage from the 
Treasury, which takes the 
biggest complement of 
applicants to the GES, has 
been high, but is steadying. 

In 1987, 28 economists resigned 
from the GES* total of about 
400; in 1988, during the (Sty’s 
terrific expansion, 45 did, at 
widely-varying levels. Last 
year, 22 per cent of its staff 
left. But this year and this 
decade, retention levels are 
set to be much higher, 
according to tire Treasury 
officials. This is because the 
banks are making heavy 
cutb acks in the anwmnf nf 
ancillary staff they are taking 
on, especially tire Midland, 
Lloyds and Standard 
Ch artere d. Economics 

departments are a fairly new 
phenomenon, and so can be 
the first to go on the 
lastin-first-out basis. 

A more underlying reason 
for the Treasury’s optimism 
is the fact that unlike the City, 
the Treasury regards itself as 
offering the serious economist 
a serious chance to determine 
economic policy within a 
proper “career structure”. City 
economists, officials have said, 
are nothing more than 
“pseudo-joornattsts 

The Treasury Is a 
“wonderful place to work”. 

It would be difficult to find 
a City economist, loyal and 
well-remunerated as he is, to 
say the same about his 

securities hcmse. The 
Treasury’s rarefied 
atmosphere, its ethos of 
putting intelligence 
first and foremost, are 
treasured by its employees. 
Furthermore, they cannot but 
be aware of their marketability 

in the City when they get tired 
of shaping public policy. 

What fe crystal-clear in the 

economics world is that a 

passion for the subject as 
strong as Mr BelTs is as 

as an 


economics degree. 
Further information: The 


Unit (EGHU), HM Treasury, 
Parliament Street, London 
Telephone 071 
270806$. ••••• 
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makers 

THIS zm^it not seem fhe best 

mcment tobe looking for^ 
job in the UK electronics 
industry. 

Of the great, naznes of UK 


swallowed up by the General 
Electric Company of the UK 
and Siemens of West Germany. 
Ferranti is reeling under the 
impact cf a fraud allegedly - 
perpetrated against it by an 

American subsidiary. ICL, 
Br itain’s flags hip computer 
manufacturer, has hem taken 
over by Fujitsu of Japan. ' 

Tte demise of British-owned 
companies m^rt be a dent 
to national pride. But the . 
decision by substantial - . 
numbers erf American and 
Japanese companies to use 
the UK as their European 
manufacturing base means 
that British graduates still 
have the opportunity to work 
far worid-dasscompames." 

Motorola is a US-owned 
manufacturer of microchips, 
but Ur Barry Waite, general 
manager of its European 
semiconductor group, insists 
it is as much at home in the 
UK and Europe as any 
home-grown company. He was 
bom m Britain; as was the 
manager of theMotorola 
semiconductor plant at East 
Kilbride in Scotland.- - • 

Motorola takes on up taS 
university "and polytechnic 
graduates each year to. work 
aiEastKQbride, one of the 
few European factraies 
producing chips such as the 
d^iaznfa random access 
memory. (DrHam), the basic. 
buiMing block-cf the 
semiconductor Industry .The 
company looks for degrees in 
electronics, physics and 
chemistry, but also takes 
finanra * and t wigfaft as gtn ffl es _ •• 
graduate. ... 

Anyone who wante a . - ; 
comprehensive education in. 
chip-making, however, mi^it 
want to thmlr about w o r kin g: 
fbrFiditsmTheJ^anese - 
company is buSding a new : 
chip plant at Newton Aydiffe, 
County Durham: TQie plant 
will prepuce its first cliipsnext - 
auttumtso that ^je 1991' " 
graefaate entrants wfll be .'. 
mtimafely Involved in settfeg 
up its-operaflng procedures. 

Mr Albert Cla^, Fujitsu’s 
personnel consultant, argues 
that working at a new factory, 
will offer substantial 



approachfag Six months is 
a long time to be away from 
families and partner s, although 
the company says it is 

to con ritoh elp for 
and gnhriends who 
want to go along. 

- Consumer electronics 
manufacture in the UK is also 
dominated by Japanese-owned 
companies, several of which 

. have an srmna) gradnwfp 

* J — m. -V- ■ ■ 

rrctawe. 

Sony manufactures 
television sets at Bridgend 
near Cardiff. It is one trf lie 
companies responsible for 
turning Britain’s trade dpfirtt 
in colour. TV sets into a 
surplus of £5&n last year. 

Mr Mtehflpl Pii g h , hnnian 

resources manager, says Sony 
recruits about a dozen 
graduates each year to work 
at Bridgend. Televirion sets 
might once have been fairly 
low-tech products, but with 
screen images getting sharper 
and the number of microchips 
insiite them lwwwming , thte 
is no longer the case. The 
development erf high-definition 
television is increasing the 
demand for technologically 
sophisticated graduates. 

- Matsushita, which 
manufactures television sets 
in Cardiff under the Panasonic 
brand name says it, too, 
intends to increase the number 


erf graduates it takes on. 

Finally, GEC, the largest 
British-owned electronics 
company, remains a huge 
employer of graduates. It and 

its ass n riatPri mmpanipg 

jffovided training for nearly 
3,000 graduates mid sponsored 
students last year. 

Further Information: GECs 
booklet of graduate vacancies, 
A World of Opport un ity, 
available from GEC 
Educational Liaison, Freepost 
CV1 370, PO Box 55, 

D rnir.hnrah, ltn £» hy > 

Warwickshire CV22 6BR. 

. Michael Skapinker 
PROFILE: SONY 


Being 
British is 
no bar to 
promotion 

MTKE McDONALD insists he 
does not have to bow to 
anyone at wmk. He dees not 
begm the day with a rendition 
of the company song. Nor is 
he expected to take part in any 
communal exercises. 

He confesses be does 
sometimes feel like a foreigner 
working for Sony, the Japanese 
electronics company, at their 


manufacturing the front glass 
panel of the sets on the site. 
While British -owned, 
electronics companies have 
beaten a steady retreat, 
UK-based Japanese employers 
have continued to expand. 

Mr Saunders, who studied 

plor b rymc pn giriporing at 

Coventry Polytechnic, spent 
his first six months at Sony 
working in a variety of 
departments, from public 
relations to purchasing. He 
then spent another six months 
working in the test 
engineering department. At 
the end of bis first year at 
Sony, his career w£D be 
reviewed. He expects to spend 
another year working in the 
same department 

Mr Saunders had previous 
experience of working for a 
foreign-owned company in the 
UK He was on a sandwich 
course at hih polytechnic, with 
a year of work experience 
between his first and third 
years. He spent the time in 
Coventry working for Peugeot, 
the French-owned car 
manufacturer. 

He cites one important 
difference between working 
for Peugeot and for Sony. "In 
the car industry you could still 
see the differences between 
the managers and the workers 
that you don’t see here,” he 
says. 

Mr Saunders has not yet had 
the opportunity to visit Japan, 
but most graduates working 
at Bridgend do get the chance 
at some stage. Mika McDonald 
spent a few months working 
in Sony’s semiconductor 
division in Japan last year. 

He had previously spent six 
months learning Japanese at 
Bridgend. Doing so was 
voluntary - and he was given 
no oppor tu nity to speak 
Japanese while he was in 
Japan. "English is the 
corporate language. When I 
was in Japan, they all wanted 
to practise fhafr English I’ve 
forgotten all my Japanese 
now.” 

Mr McDonald insists that 
being British is no bar to 
promotion at Sony. “The plant 
manager here is British. The 
managing director of Sony UK 


is British. There are Europeans 
on the board of Sony,* 1 he says. 

Sony recruits throughout 
ffie UK, but it does expect its 
graduate entrants to have a 
commitment to South Wales. 

It recruits at the Welsh 
universities and polytechnics 
and looks for expatriate 
Welshmen elsewhere in the 
UK Non-Welsh graduates 
should not, however, feel 
automatically excluded: there 
are employees at the plant 
from all over Britain, and fire 
director of the Bridgend 
operation is En glish . 

Michael Skapinker 



Sony produefion fine: no bowing, no singing the company song, no communal exercises 
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advantages over joining an 
established manufacturer. 

“The diff erence when you 
come to a greenfield site is that 
you get the chance to learn 
the job fa depth,” Mr CSurk 
gays. “YouYegoing to be 
wifiing the operating 
procedures, so you've got to 
get them right That’s the best 
sort of training ground.'’ - 
Fujitsu took on 16 graduates 
in 1990 and expects to recruit 
more in 1991- ft looks for 
students completing .degrees . 
fa electrical electronic and 
mechanical engineering and 
fa physics. More important ■ 
than the dass erf degree, says 1 
Mr Clark is the project done 
daring the degree. Some : 
universities have clean room , * 
facilities, in winch: students 


semiconductor manufacture. 

Fupteu tecrtdts attend a 
■ two-week .induction V ; 

p rogr a mme At a hotel in 
Newton Aydiffe and then leave 
for a six-month tr aining - 
programme in Japan. . 

Not all Japanese employers 
offer airip'to Japan, and . 
hanfly any do 'so this early in 
a tramfag p rogra m me. At feast 
one compjmy.hss been upset 
by the number of graduate . - 

entrants who were snapped 
upby ofaer.employers shortly 
after zeturnfa^frcmi Japan. 


4 ~;: 


altbqugh’gradiiates 
infervfewed were excited about 
^fWorirbw in; Janan 


teteviriori factory at Bridgend. 
South Wales. But that is 
because he is sin En tfshnrim 
in a predominantly Welsh 
environment. 

Mr McDonald joined Sony 
as a graduate recruit rix years 
ago. Today, at the age of 27, - 
he is responsible for the 
q uality n f all the aim ponentg 

the company buys to make 
its TV sets. Given the stress 
that Japanese companies place 
on both quality and an the 
relationship with suppliers, 
his role is an important one, 
involving regular contact with 
the chief executives of ■ 
manag in g directors of supplier 
companies all over Europe. 

• Be gives two reasons for 
joining Sony. The first Is that 
the company’s name is so 
widely respected throughout 
the world. The second is that 
he knew the Japanese .group 
was fa the UK to stay. 

Dale Saunders, 22, who 
joined Sony Bridgend in - 
September last year, also cites 
security of employment as an 
advantage of working for the 
company. “I think Sony suits 
people who are looking for a 
long-term career ” he says. 
"You just have to look around 
you to see the investment 
going into this place.” 

Sony Bridgend is the 
Japanese company’s most 
advanced European 
televiri on-manufacturing - 

facility. Cathode ray tubes, 
the most important. component 


Powerful 

challenges 

for 

livewires 

STUDENTS who start working 
in Britain's electricity industry 
in a year’s time will find a very 
different beast from that which 
exists now. By the summer 
of 1991, assuming no hiccups 
in the government’s plans, 
most of Britain’s power 
stations will have been 
privatised. 

In England and Wales, 15 
new private sector companies 
will have been created: 12 
regional companies, 
responsible for supplying 
electricity in their localities; 
National Power and PowerGen, 
the two generating companies; 
and the National Grid 
Company, which will run the 
national tr ansmis sion network, 
switianri win boast two new 
private sector companies: 
Scottish Hydro-Electric, 
catering for the north of the 
country, and Scottish Power, 
its counterpart in the south. 

Previously noted for its 
stability, the electricity 
industry is in the middle of 
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Rolls-Royce’s new Trent engine: engineers can be discerning about the company they choose 


busy trying to graft a more 

cnwimarrial and 

market-oriented ethos on to 
its traditional Emphasis on 
engineering excellence. 

This is particularly true of 
National Power and PowerGen, 
the successors to the old 
Central Electricity Generating 
Board. They have had to set 
up c ommerc ial and marketing 
departments and are giving 
their managers special training 
for the private sector. 

Even graduates in 

pn Epnpgrfng a-nrt srientifir 

areas are unlikely to remain 
untouched by the changes: 
both National Power and 
PowerGen are turning their 
power stations into profit 
centres and devolving 
responsibility to station 
managers. 

“Inevitably the changes in 
the nature of the organisation 
mean we’re trying to beef up 

OUT commercial an d financial 

areas,” explains Ms Jackie 
Roberts, National Power’s 
recruitment manag er. 

National Power took about 
100 graduates this year, split 
roughly between technical and 

non- technical f unctions. 

Gra du ates are recruited to do 
specific jobs in areas such as 
accountancy, purchasing or 
engineering, hut they are also 
given opportunities to study 
far p rofessional qualifications 
and general managemen t 
training. After two years, they 
opt either to stay in their 
specific function or to apply 
for a general management 
training progr^mni p- 
Competition was fierce last 
year. With roughly 60 
applicants for every place, 
National Power can afford to 
be choosy. “Generally we 
recruit those who have at least 
a 2.1, but we recognise there 
are opportunities for those 
with a lower grade," says Ms 
Roberts. 

She admits the old CEGB 
used to look to the universities 
for most of its intake, but says 
National Power will 
increasingly recruit from the 
polytechnics, especially for 
technical discrplmpa 

Graduate starting salaries 
this year at National Power 
are fa the £1^500 to £13,500 
range. The company says the 
most successful graduates 
could hope to be on a salary 
of more than £22,000, manag in g 
a section of maybe 30 people, 
by their mid-20s, 

PowerGen recruited about 
30 graduates this year, split 
between technical and 
non-technical backgrounds, 
on Starting salaries of 
£22,000^13,000. Like National 
Power, they are recruited into 
specific jobs, although 
PowerGen says it intends to 
give each new graduate a 
development programme. 

Very few graduates will 
work fa London, so the 
industry could interest anyone 
determined to avoid the the 
capital. At National Power, 
most technical graduates win ' 
work either at a power station, 
or at the research labs in 
Leatherhead, Surrey, or at one 
of its administrative centres 
fa Harrogate or Swindon. Most 
PowerGen recruits will work 
at a power station, at its 
research labs near No ttingham 
or atits HQ near Bi rmingham 
The 12 regional companies 
each recruit a few graduates. 
The Nottingham-based East 
Midlands Electricity, for 
example, recruited 10 
graduates last year, mainly 
from colleges in its local area, 
on salaries ranging from 
£IL225 to £12,100. The Scottish 
companies offer similar 
opportunities; Scottish Power 
took about SO graduates last 
year. 

Some of the companies are 
aware of the need to overcome 
the industry's macho imag e. 
Jackie Roberts at National 

DmxHx* oo to mnn nnmfln than 


non-technical job6 fag* 1 year, 
although she bemoans a dearth 

Of female nanrUHateq for 

engineering posts. 

An industry in a state of flux 
might appeal to gmnp nw» 
graduates, although a degree 
of uncertainty is the reverse 
side of the ««n 

British Gas, privatised in 
1984, has already been down 
this road, although some 
critics say that its monopoly 
status has allowed it to retain 
its bureaucratic, public sector 
ways. It recruits up to 300 
graduates a year, with roughly 
a third going into engineering 
and research jobs and the rest 
into non-technical areas. 
Graduate entrants, recruited 
on a minimum of £11,309 last 
year, work throughout Britain: 
British Gas divides its 
organisation into 12 regions 
and has four research stations. 

With about half of its 


graduate intake femafe L the 
company has a good record 
on recruiting women. It also 
says that about a third of its 
intake is from polytechnics. 

So far, however, few graduates 
go into the most exciting areas 
of British Gas’s activities: 
exploration, production, and 
overseas acquisitions. 

And then there is what 
remains of the public sector. 
Nuclear Electric, responsible 
for running the nuclear power 
stations fa Rn giaTvi and Wales, 
expects to recruit about 70 
graduates this year, while 
British Coal regularly takes 
about 50. 

Further information: 
Electricity Association, 30 
MUihank, London SW1; British 
Gas, 152 Grosvenor Rd, 
London SWl; British Coal, 
Grosvenor Place, London SWL 

David Thomas 


ENGINEERING 

You can 
afford to 
pick and 
choose 

ENGINEERING graduates 
have bad little trouble finding 
a job and there are few signs 
of the situation changing this 
year. Indeed, engineering 
companies have traditionally 
had to compete with City 
institutions and accountancy 
firms to attract the best 
candidates. 

Engineers are numerate and 
good problem-solvers which 
makes them attractive 
employees in a range of 
disciplines. The City has often 
lured them away from the 
smokestacks with the promise 
of high salaries and rapid 
advancement 

In a field where graduates 
can often pick and choose, 
those sticking with 
engineering can afford to be 
very discerning about the sort 
of company they select The 
decision is often dictated by 
the training programme 
offered by a company - which 
should lead to chartered status 
- and the career development 
programme. 

The importance of the 
chartered qualification is 
increasing as the 1992 «ingln 
market in the EC approaches 
since the title is likely to be 
the accepted professional 
requirement within Europe. 

Graduates should look very 
carefully at the career 
advancement offered by 
employers. “Progression is 
extremely important,” says 
Mr Jim Davidson, careers 
adviser at Bath University, 
which has a large number of 

gn ginppring stu dent s, 

“Employers should think 
through very carefully what 
they are doing with young 
graduates, and move them 
around a bit as well as giving 
them responsibility.” 

Mr Davidson believes it is 
important for engineers to 
work in a stimulating 
environment where they can 
makp use of the skills they 
have acquired at university. 

If they are not put to the best 


use, many of these bright 
graduates will be lost to 
engineering. . 

The paucity of training 
offered young graduates in 
the UK is partly a reflection 
of the lower status accorded 
to engineers fa the economy. 
On the continent, particular!; 
fa Germany, engineers can 
earn twice as much as they 
can fa the UK and generally 
enjoy a much higher 
pr ofessional status, for this 

reason, German companies 
such as Siemens are begfanli 
to recruit in the UK and coul 
become more active in the 
run-up to 1992. 

K is often large companies 
such as the multinational oil 
corporations based in the UK 
that offer the best deals for 
graduates in terms of trainin 
and variety of work. These 
firms also tend to pay higher 
starting sa larks: they begin 
in the region of £14,000 again 
the norm for engineering 
graduates of £11,000 across tt 
country. 

Esso hires about 45 gradua 
engineers a year and would 
take more if it could find the: 
About half the company’s 
in take are chemical engineer 
with most of the rest 
mechanical. The company pa 
a starting salary of just over 
£14,000, with all its graduates 
taking responsibility for a jo! 
and receiving on-the-job 

t raining 

and the other oil 
companies are looking for 
management potential. For 
this reason, academic 
qualifications are taken as re 
with the company seeking 
evidence of initiative. Good 
recruits move quickly throug 
the ranks; Esso’s chair man 
and two of its managing 
directors are chemical 
engineers who joined the 
company from the milk roan 

British Aerospace’s trainin 
programme is cited by many 
careers advisers as providing 
good opportunities for 
graduate advancement The 
company rewards perfarmam 
and some graduates have 
moved quickly through its 
ranks. BAe says about 65 per 
cent of its annual intake of 
some 1,100 graduates are 
engineering graduates in a 
range of disciplines including 
electrical, aeronautical, 
mechanical and production 
engineering. All graduates 
enter a two-year training 

Continued on next pa 



GRADUATES 


Not ai all In fact, you may be surprised to hear that 


we don't just depend on soenttsLs to f.eep us at the 


forefront of the pharmaceutical industry Graduates 


of all disciplines are helping us to improve the health 


of people worldwide as engineers. 


production managers, systems analysts. 


accountants, marketing specialists, personnel officers 


and, of course, scientists. 


Whatever area you decide to join us in. though, you 


can be sure that the breadth of our activities will give 
you every opportunity to progress Indeed, as one of 

our graduates, you'll follow a training and 


development course which will quicfcty enable you to 
make an effective contribution - for now and the 


future Well even assign you a mentor - an 


experienced member of your department who's 


always on hand with help and advice 

You'll need more than a degree, though, to impiess 


us. Just as important are your personal qualities 


(Dualities such as enthusiasm, self-motivation and the 

ability to get on well with a wide range of people. In 

I tin ** T® 

addition, you should be mobile - we have openings 


at all our UK sites located at Darrford. Beckenham. 


London. Berkhamsted and Crewe. 


in return we offer an attractive starting salary and a 


range of b»g<ompany benefits including generous 


relocation expenses. 


To find out exactly what we'll make of vour degree 


please contact Graduate Development at 


The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.. Temple Hill, Darrford. 


KemCWI 5AH. TeT (0322J 223488. ext. 1591. 
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Continued from prerioos page 
period which is flexible 
according to their needs and 
experience. The company also 
offers additional courses in 
computer software and 
languages. 

Graduates may be based at 
any of the company's plants 
across the country, and the 
starting salary is £10,850. BAe 
also offers some chance to 
work abroad. 

One big advantage 
engineering companies offer 
aver competing professions 
is that most jobs are not 
office-bound or located in 
London. “We can't compete 
with the City on salaries," says 
Mr Tom Bradbury, personnel 
nanager at Davy McKee, “but 
we do offer an interesting life. 
Who wants to sit in a bank 
for the rest of their lives?" 

Mr Davy takes about 100 
mgineering graduates a year 
- half of whom are civil 
engineers - and tries to give 
hem a broad training. Most 
if the company’s big projects 
ire abroad, and its graduate 
raining plans often include 
work abroad. Graduates start 
iff on a salary of between 
112,000 and £13,500. 

British Steel employs up to 
*5 engineering graduates, of 
whom about 40 are mechanical 
ind 30 are electrical engineers. 

; The company tries to give 
its graduates experience 
jutside their own disciplines. 

\ mechanical engineer would 
io some electrical work, for 
example. British Steel has a 
greater retention rate for 
engineers than for many of 
he other graduates it employs: 
he company says GO per cent 
if its graduate engineers are 
'.till with it after five years. 

: Most firms are pushing 
trongly to attract women, 
iowever, women can have a 
lard time joining companies 
hat have traditionally been 
lominated by middle-aged 
hen, and should do research 
jefore making a decision. If 
A doubt, any graduate male 
Ir female should approach 
jecent graduates at their 
.elected company, 
further information: 
Engineering Industry Training 
Wd, PO Box 176, 54 
Clarendon Ed, Watford, WD1 
XB; Esso Petroleum Co, Esso 
louse, Ermyn Way, 
leatherhead, Surrey KT22 
.OX; Davy Corporation, 15 
Portland Place, London W1A 
DD; British Steel, Head 
Office, 9 Albert Embankment, 
'iondon SE1. 


Deborah Hargreaves 


At the 


cutting 
sdge of 
echnology 


|4ANUFACTURING systems 
ingineering - today’s term 
or production engineering - 

e nd arcane, but is 
at the cutting edge 
echnology. 

What makes manufacturing 

engineering so interesting is 

that professionals study the 
jfntire production process. This 


contrasts with the role of say. 
mechanical engineers, who 
usually concentrate on a single 
aspect of production. 

The discipline leads the 
drive to cut costs, raise quality 
and link design with the 
shopfloor, and is probably the 
engineering faculty most 
integrated with other 
commercial functions. For this 
reason, it win offer a rewarding 
and c halleng in g career for 
graduates who find a 
forward-looking company. 

The problem is that 
manufac turing engineering 
is ignored by many - even 
large - UK companies which 
are dominated by managers 
steeped in outdated production 
strategies. Although 
manu facturing systems 
engineers are in strong 
demand, many companies do 
not allow them to fully use 
their skills. 

Since there is so much 
demand for manufacturing 
engineers, graduates can afford 
to be discerning about the 
company they choose and 
should carefully research the 
company’s approach to 
systems engineering before 
applying. 

M anufac turing engineering 
is a discipline that has 
attracted quite a high 
proportion of female students, 
and since many engineering 
companies are making a bid 
to attract more women, female 
graduates in this area are in 
a particularly strong position. 

Professor Neil Bumes, who 
divides his time between 
Leicester University and Davy 
McKee, says that, surprisingly, 
many of the smaller 
engineering companies can 
offer some of the most 
challenging opportunities to 
graduates. If they have 
embarked on a recent overhaul 
of their production technology, 
smalle r companies can offer 
a graduate the chance to gain 
hands-on experience of a range 
of different fields at an exciting 
rime for the company. 
Graduates should find out as 
much as possible about the 
company to which they intend 
to apply, and how dynamic 
the current management is, 
since the company’s outlook 
can change quickly from one 
regime to the next 

Lucas Industries is generally 
regarded as being at the 
forefront of manufacturing 
systems engineering since one 
of its directors. Dr John 
Pamaby, as head of the 
Institute of Production 
Engineers, has been a leading 
light in developing the 
discipline. 

Lucas takes around 100 
graduates each year, divided 
roughly between 
manufacturing systems, and 
mechanical and electrical 
engineering. Most start on a 
salary of £11,000 on the 
company's graduate trainee 
scheme, which takes 12-18 
months and provides 
individual plans for graduates 
with a substantive job offered 
at the end. 

A company renowned for 
the high standard of its 
training scheme is the 
diversified engineering group 
GKN, which will take 87 
graduates this year, about 
two-thirds of whom will be 
engineer s. The bulk of the 


mechanical and production 
engineers recruited by GKN 
wifi go to the company's 
automotive graduate 
development scheme, which 
is co-ordinated by its research 
and development unit at 
Wolverhampton. This scheme 
coordinates sponsorship for 
undergraduates as well as a 
formal two-year postgraduate 
course. 

The course allocates 
graduates to project-based 
assignments lasting three to 
six months with at least one 
project abroad. After that, 
some graduates are invited 
to take part in the third phase 
of the scheme, which moves 
them into two or more jobs 
over four years, so that by the 
age of 30, graduates will be 
offered upper or middle 
management positions. The 
starting salary is £12,000 rising 
to £12,600 for a master’s degree 
or relevant industrial 
experience. 


Deborah Hargreaves 


Designs 
on big, 


greasy 

machines 


MECHANICAL engineering 
is the gritty end of the 
profession. Graduates 
considering it should like big 
machines and get a buzz out 
of providing a link in the 
infrastructure of a production 
plant 

Although the sector in the 
UK has shrunk, some 
companies are still at the 
forefront of industrial design 
or are important niche 
suppliers. 



Many graduates who choose 
mechanical engineering will 
enjoy spending their days 
covered in grease and working 
out production problems. 

But it is not all about 
metal-bashing. Mechanical 
engineers can progress 
through the management of 
a company to a supervisory 
role. At the same time, there 
are an increasing number of 
opportunities for mechanical 
engineers in the computer and 
design departments. 

However, be carefal of 
committing yourself to some 
of the smaller engineering 
companies where production 
plant can be antiquated and 
management dominated by 


old-style production ideals. 

Do research on working 
conditions - find out whether 
your awns will be employed 
- and whether you will be 
part of the firm's corporate 
strategy. 

Perkins, one of the world's 
leading diesel engine 
manufacturers, is looking for 
five mechanical engineers this 
year, but is having difficulties 
finding the right gradua te s. 
The company says it is looking 
for a commitment to diesel 
engine design and would 
rather be empty-handed than 
lower its standards. 

It hopes to work closely with 
universities because ft believes 
courses do not always produce 
the qualities in graduates it 
requires. 

Sponsorship is a route 
followed by many companies 
to ensure the right intake of 
high-calibre engineering 
graduates. As well as receiving 
finanrial support, sponsored 
students usually gain work . 
experience at the company 
during holidays and are often 
offered a job on graduation. 

Careers advisers caution 
companies to make the most 
of student employees during 
their vacations since graduates 
will often shy away from a 
sponsor if they believe their 
talents were not best used. 

Ford has proved one of the 
most popular companies for 
mechanical engineers in the 
past, althrmg h it is 
experiencing difficulties in 
finding 70 graduate engineers 


this year. Ford offers a good 
starting point for graduates 
who will become involved in 
the design and testing of car 
components or process and 
lay-out engineering on the 
manufacturing side. 

The company pays a starting 
salary of £13,092 for graduates 
with no experience, but those 
who have previously worked 
at the company can command 
a salary of £14348. In its choice 
of graduates, Ford is looking 
for those who have displayed 
team-work or an ability to lead 
and influence people. “We 
want them to take on 
supervisory and management 
jobs fairly quickly " a 
recruitment officer says. “We 
are not recruiting graduates 
to sit at the drawing board.” 

British Steel, which pays 
a starting salary of around 
£1^000 to graduate engineers, 
says it will move mechanical 
engineers around its five large 
integrated plants in South 
Wales, Scunthorpe, Teeside 
and Scotland to give them as 
much experience as possible. 

In their first two years at 
British Steel, graduates will 
gain knowledge of related 
disciplines learning financial, 
commercial mid metallurgical 
aspects of the job before 
specialising in a particular 
subject BSCs training aims 
to achieve chartered status 
for its engineers by the age 
of 26. 

At Esso, mechanical 
engineers will be drafted into 
plant technical services at one 
of its big refineries. Thera they 
will help run the plant, 
checking day-to-day 
engineering problems and 
modifying technical aspects 
of the equipment. 

Esso offers on-the-job 
training and will nuke 



FINDING YOUR OWN STYLE 


What could be more crucial — to you and your career? . 


Join The Equitable Life and you join a company committed to you as 
an individual Interested in your ambitions. Equipped to meet them. 


Founder members of the Management Charter Initiative, we recognise 
managers as the key to our future. And with a formally agreed Code 
of Practice, supported by some of the biggest names in business, we 
offer training and development opportunities that are right for you. As 
a person and as a professional. 

At The Equitable Life, you will benefit from a jully comprehensive and 
personalised development programme which combines both practical 
and theoretical training. You 'll also enjoy real control over your career 
and die son of contacts and qualifications you would usually gain 
through a lifetime of experience. In an environment designed for 
growth. 

But then what else would you expect from a company at the helm of the 
highly competitive pensions and life assurance market. A £5 billion 
company with new business three times the lexvl of 5 years ago. 

So whatever your expectations, if you 're a graduate looking for a future 
in general management, accounting, actuarial work, investment or 
information systems, we can meet them. 

Not only will you enjoy the challenge of major growth, you 'll he part 
of iL There's also an excellent salary and benefits package which 
includes a mortgage subsidy scheme. 


So for a style that suits you, please contact Miss Helen Kempster at 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, Walton Street, Aylesbury, 
Bucks HP2I 7QW. Tel: 10296} 384575. 


The Equitable Life is an equal opportunities employer. 
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The Equitable Life 



ronmentaUste and you could grab the headlines or see yourself on television prime time- 


available any training courses 
required by the employee, but 
has no structured training 
course. 


Deborah Hargreaves 

A ticket 
to the wide 
world of 


mining 


TIME was when the early 
career path of a UK mining 
engineering graduate was well 
signposted. The vast majority 
would make their way to South 
Africa, while most of the rest 
would go to British CoaL 

The contraction at British 
Coal in recent years has been 
more than compensated for 
by demand for graduates from 
the buoyant quarrying 
industry - which moves much 
more material in a year than 
the national coal company. 

The Channel tunnel builders, 
Transmanche, have also been 
snapping up young mining 
engineering graduates, but 
often on relatively short-term 
contracts. 

The South African industry 
still tries very hard to recruit 
UK male mining engineering 
graduates - women are barred 
by law from working 
underground there. Two of 
the leading mining houses, 

JCI (Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investments) and 
Gencor (General Union 
Corporation) offer two- or 
three-year contracts. The 
Anglo American Corporation 
and Gold Reids of South Africa 
prefer to offer permanent jobs, 
but as part of the deal the 
graduate agrees to stay two 
years at least 

South African companies 
offer financial assistance to 
settle in, free loans and other 
incentives but no return air 
ticket Training covers a wide 
range of mining methods and 
skills and some South African 
mines are the world’s deepest 

Fay is about R4G.Q0O. a year 
which roughly translates into 
£10,000 - and that provides 
a very respectable standard 
of living in South Africa. 
However, it is not just politics 
which keeps the industry 
desperately short of graduate 
mining engineers. Up to 
R20.000 can be taken out of 
the country at the more 
favourable commensal rate, 
but the rest has to he in the 
form of finanr.ial rands — and 
these do not buy many pounds 
or dollars. 

In the UK, new mining 
engineering graduates can 
expect to be offered about 
£10,000 a year, although sums 
of up to £14,000 or even £15,000 
are not unheard of. 

Although it is a 
highly-specialised degree, 
mining en ginee rin g graduates 
are still likely to be offered 
opportunities by companies 
and organisations outride the 
industry. In the past two years, 
for example, some Royal 
School of Mines graduates 
have moved directly into 
accountancy, journalism, 
commodity broking and 
industrial marketing. 

However, assuming that 
most people who take a mining 
engineering degree course wish 
to stay in the industry, what 
are their prospects? 

There is no shortage of job 
opportunities for graduates 
in the UK or South Africa. 
North America is more or less 
closed to the new graduate 
by government rules on 
employment of foreigners, 
unless he or she, or the 
prospective employer, can 
prove that the graduate 
possesses some special skill 
not available locally. 

Australia recently changed 
its rules so that foreign 
graduates cannot be employed 
until all domestic graduates 
have found jobs in their chosen 
field. In effect, this delays 



by the Australian mining 
industry from the English 
summer until Christmas. 

Some graduates, with an 
eye to improving career 
prospects, will aim to develop 
specialist skills to make them 
even more attractive to a 
would-be employer. These may 
include swris in rock 
mechanics, ore reserve 
es timating or even an MBA 
(Master of Business 
Administration) course. 

Typically, after graduation 
a mining engineer feels only 
half-trained so moves on to 
two years of post-graduate 
t raining with a company. Then 
come two or three years where 
he or she takes on increasing 
responsibilities and probably 

gains a mine manag er's 

certificate by 30. The next step 
is to acquire chartered or 
professional engineer status. 
Either of these provides a 
ticket to a variety of jobs 
throughout the global mining 
industry because they are 
proof that the engineer has 
not only been properly trained, 
but also that he or she can 
handle responsibility. 

The mining engineer can 
choose to stay in the UK but 
also has a wide choice of 
opportunities around the 
world, such as gold-mining 
on an exotic island in Papua 
New Guinea; winning copper 
from the Andes in Chile; 
mining in the heat of the 
Western Australian desert or 
in the deep cold of Alaska. 
Further information: The 
Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy, 44 Portland Place, 
London WIN 4BR 


Ken Gooding 


UK pay not 
in line 


THE UK has traditionally 
undervalued its engineers. In 
the run-up to the EC single 
market in 1992, it will become 
even harder for UK firms to 
attract high-calibre engineers 
unless they pay competitive 
salaries. 

Some German companies 
are already taking professors 
on trips around Germany as 
part of thinly-disguised 
recruitment drives. 

The top layer of large 
German engineering 
companies - Lurgi, the 
plantmaker and diversified 
engineering firm; Hoechst, the 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
firm; and Thyssen and Krupp. 
the steel, engineering and 
plantmakers - pay a graduate 
straight from university a 
starting salary of DM65,000. 
This can be raised to DM70,000 
after six months if the 
graduate passes additional 
tests, and can include a 
performance bonus of DM2,000 
a year. 

Graduates from technical 
college command a salary of 
DM60,000, which can be raised 
to DM62,000 after half a year. 

With dose to DM3 to the 
pound, these salaries can 
appear very attractive to a UK 
graduate faced with the 
prospect oF earning £11,000 a . 
year at the vast majority of 
UK engineering firms. Direct 
comparisons, however, can 
sometimes be misleading, since 
the cost of living is higher in 
parts of Germany, and tax 
rates can also be higher. 

The rate of income tax paid 
in Germany varies from a top 
rate of 53 per cent to a low of 
19 per cent, compared with 
40 per cent and 25 per cent in 
the OK. However, given these 
provisos, engineers in 
Germany do enjoy a higher 
status than in the UK. 

Companies in the UK which 
pay a higher rate than the 
norm are the large 
multinational firms such as 
the oil companies: BP, Shell 
and Esso; and Ford, where 
graduates can earn a starting 
salary of £14,000. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Keyed up 
for down 
to earth 


THE huge growth of public 
interest in green issues in the 
past few years has led many 
graduates to seek an 
environmental career. Job 
opportunities in campaigning 
organisations and 
environmental charities such 
as Friends of the Earth and 
Worldwide Fund for Nature, 
however, are very limited. 

There is more scope for 
finding related jobs in 
commerce and industry, 
although many of these will 
not be devoted as purely to 
the environment as those in 
the non-profit sector. An 
idealist who is determined to 
fight “on the side of the 
angels" may be reluctant to 
provide environmental 
arguments why a development 
should go ahead - with the 
minimum environmental 
impact - instead of 
campaigning to stop it 

Even so, the growth in the 
number and range of 
employment opportunities has 
not kept pace with the growth 
of student interest The 
Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services says 
the environment is one of the 
hardest of all areas to enter. 

Biologists tend to be 
particularly keen on 
environmental work - and 
the field Is therefore especially 
competitive and difficult for 
them to enter. There are far 
fewer applicants for jobs 
requiring specialist knowledge 
of physics, chemistry, 
engineering or computing. 

Computers play a vital role 
in environmental work. Any. 
attempt to predict or follow 
the movement of pollutants 
in rivers, oceans or the 
atmosphere requires 
sophisticated computer 
modelling, and companies with 
environmentally-sensitive 
operations are building up 
large computer databases to 
hold all the information. 

People with qualifications 
or experience in computing 
and related subjects are 
probably more in demand by 
environmental employers than 
any other graduates. For 
anyone interested in technical 
challenges, environmental 
projects present an excellent 
opportunity to “stretch 
computer technology to its 
limits", says Mr Duncan 
Mackinder, head of computer . 
services at the World 
Conservation Monitoring 
Centre in Cambridge. One 
particular challenge is to 
combine geographical 
information (computerised 
mapping) with text and 
mathpmafi^ rfafca 

Because the environmental 
field has grown so fast, many 
of the occupations are new, 
the range of activities are not 
clearly defined and it is 
impossible to give any general 
guidelines about salary levels 
or conditions of service. 

“There is still no career 
progression in relation to the 
environment," says Mr Geoff 
Lane, deputy head of the 
environmental unit at the 
Confederation of British 
Industry. “I have no idea what 
my next step will be from here. 
At the CBI I’m dealing 100 per 
cent with environmental 
issues. But there are not many 
jobs like that in industry.” 

The chemical and energy 
industries offer the largest 
number of environmental jobs. 
Multinational oil and ehemir -fli 
companies, for example, have 
central environmental units 
to provide support services 
for their worldwide operations. 
They may also run specialised 
environmental laboratories 


“There are many 
opportunities for tire idealistic 
graduate to do something 
practical to protect the 
environment, by helping .to . 
develop new products, new 
processes, new methods of 
waste disposal," says Mr David 
Culpin, business development 
director-of the Chemical 
Industries Association. "Many 
chemical companies offer 
serious and committed work 
in this direction." 

An alternative to working 
directly for a manufacturer 
is to find a job with a. 
consultancy. Specialised 
envir onmental consultancies 


particularly in pollution 
control ana waste disposal - . 
and at the same time same of 
the established management 
consultants are building up 
environmental practices. 

These jobs tend tooffer 
higher salaries than 
manufacturing employers and 
competition for them is fierce. ' 
Mr Lane of the CBI says that 
graduates who want to work 
as consultants might be better 
placed if they took a. 
postgraduate course such as 
the MSc in environmental^ , 
technology at Imperial College, 
London, and the University--: • 
of Manchester Institute of ' 
Science and Technology. 

There are also a few ... 
environmentally-oriented jobs 
in the City and financial 
services, for example with 
insurance companies that issue 
policies to cover 
manufacturers against 
pollution risk. - 
Further information: Graduate 
Careers Information Booklet 
Environmental Planning, . 
Conservation and . 
Management, available from 
Central Services Unit, 
Crawford House,Prerinct 
Centre," Manchester m3 9EP. 
Environm ental jobs are 
advertised in New Scientist 
and Nature. 
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Clive Cookson 


The sun is 
shining for 
green 
workers 


ENVIRONMENTAL pressure 
groups have benefited from 
a surge in membership and 
income as a result of the 
explosion of interest in green 
issues over the past two years. 

As a result, the green 
movement offers satisfying 
career opportunities to young 
people. However, jobs are 
much sought after and it Is 
not unusual for organisations 
to receive 150 applications 
when they advertise for a 
single campaign assistant or 
senior researcher. 

Generally, the organisations 
require degrees - an MSc or 
BSc - in subjects such as 
botany, zoology, ecology or 
chemistry. The catch is that 
they also prefer applicants to 
have had about two years' 
experience In some relevant 
employment Even so, students 
must be aware that the really 
interesting jobs with ' 
environmental organisations 
are hugely off limits to hew ' 
graduates. 


volunteered your time towc 
on environmental projects will 
you have an edge over the 
hordes of your fellows rhanhig - 
the same nhaUwiging job. 

Some gain volunteer 
experience by doing 
conservation work for county 
trusts which are run by the 
Royal Society for Nature . 
Conservation, others might 
do rese arch on short-term 
contracts for environmental - 
organisations, 

work is sometimes applicable 
- one marine conservationist 
ted previous experience with : 
BP on oil monitoring. 

However, it is not - . V> v : 
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• Continued from' previous pa gp 
uncommon for graduates to 
join the, staff In a mimw 
admifostrative job and later .. 
move to the campaigning gid^, 
Thesejobs wffldeariy not pay 
as much as comparable job? 1 
in industry, sod you take them 
on with no guarantee erf 
moving across into a 

campaigning jhIq*' - 

If you are not independently 
wealthy, or lack financially ■ 
siippoitivepamits, look for:, 
volunteer work which carries 
a stipend. • • 

TypicaUy,green 
organisations do not have 
structured graduate entry ’ ■ 
pn^r aamies.lDiieed, several 
were hard pressed to even 
describe what it is they are' 
looking for in a recrtnL 

Sdatds of the Earth takes 
on young people as vo lunte ers 
receiving expenses and wiRaln 
allowance. They do filing and 
documentation are 
responsible for short-term 
research projects. After several 
months they could be taken - 
on as campaign assistants. 

Presentational ahflify is ' 
ess ptrrtiqV Cam paigners 
be articulate people who can 
give an interview at short 
notice and hold their own . 
against hostile experts from 
government or industry. 
Writing skills are also 
essential - 

Manag ement skills and the 
ability toco-operate are 
required. Some or ganisatio nR 
hold training courses, mid 
employees are sent away to 
refresh their knowledge on 
specialised subjects. 

“The critical test is 
commitment to preservation 
of the environment,” says 
Andrew Lees, eaffipftig nfl 
coordinator of FoE. 

The salary range for a 

rampafgn flggjgfcm fr qt FoB is 
E12JXX) to £14,000; for an - 
assistant campaigner £13,500 
to £15^00; and for a 
campaigner - the head of . a 
team - £17,000 to £19,000. 

Greenpeace is a high-profile 
movement which specialises 
in anti- pop ntum 
demon^ratkmsaimed at 


a s sistants - aihe# allow 
salaries - and moved on to 
campaigning. 


_ can w ork up to the 

post cf senior campaigner 
earning £L3#X> to £UMW0- 
The Royal Society for the 
ProtectioH Of Kids employs 
300 at its headquarters in 
Sandy, Bedfordshire, and a 
farther 200 in the regions. 

. Conservation and research into 
bird life forms ja large part of 
its work. . 

A conservation officer, who 
has the fo?k of preserving bird 
habitats, would earn £13,000 
to £39,000 a year. Previous 
experience is reepnred for this, 
but assistant conservation 
officers are now being 
appointed and anew graduate 
mj^teroasKlered. . 

Farther information: Who’s 
Who in Environment 
available free from the 
Environment Council, 80 York 
Way, London, N1 SAG. Hie 
first Issue is out of print but 
a repaint is being made. 

John Hunt 

PROFj^MCI 

Green 
issues are 
growing 
issues 

thm environmental 
performance of companies 
such as Id will {day a modi 
greater role in recnritment 
awl career planning In fw l u r n , 

Mr Bdm n "Fr ppTngn rhlaf 

economist of Id, Britain's 

largpgt rhanriral Tw mnfa rh w w 1 
told a recent conference on 
the “green consumer”. 

Certainly, ICTs public policy 
statements now emphasise the 
company’s commitment to 
improvin g its environmental 


■ Taking part In Id’s £100m 
programme to develop 
alternatives to 
chforofhwrocarbons (CFCs), 
which are being phased out 
because they ffaw^g R the ozone 
layer. This project, based at 
Runcorn, Cheshire, will soon 
move on from R&D to 
foil-scale production, starting 
with KLEA 134a, a CFG 
substitute scheduled for 
commercial launch in 199L 
There are therefore 
opportunities not ozdy for 
research chemists but also in 
engineering and production, 
sales and marketing. 

■ Helping the main Id plants 
to reduce their discharges into 
the local rivers and seas. The 
chftmiefli works on Teeside, 

Merseyside and the Firth of 
Forth are spending tens of 
millions of pAu n d ^ eacf* on 
anti-pohution projects. Again, 
graduates from many different 
disciplines may be able to take 


part in these. 

Id’s specialist environment 
laboratories are in idylbc 
locations far away from the 
compa ny’s sou rces of 

mamrfacttiriiie DoButioTL 

Station in rural Berkshire near 
Bracknell is the R & D centre 
for « fp* n pfa*raira1g It hac 160 
people working in its 
environmental sciences 
department, investigating the 
effect of Id pesticides - those 
on the market and those still 
being developed - on the 
environment 
Jealottis Hffl has jobs for 
chemistry graduates, 
developing new pesticides that 
break down more quickly and 
leave less residue than today’s, 
and analysing pesticide 
residues in plants, animals 

and the enviro nment Their 

work is backed up by 
biologists, who study the effect 
of agrochemicals on wildlife 
The Brizham laboratory is 
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grabbing headlines and 
television prime" time. An 
employee could be working . 
in the. office one day aud — - 
as happened last year - the . 
next day be launched on to 
the Thames in a rubber dinghy 
to prevent s cargo erf toxic 
PCBs (polychlorinated 
bipheyls) being unloaded. 

Jobs as c ampa ign assistants 
would be open to graduates 
whose wockwotdd include 
organising seminars and 
’ ardiL* 
outside consultants. A sdence 
degree is an asset for tins work 
although riot essential. The 
same applies to previous 
environmeiitaLempIoyinent 
The World W ide Fund for 
Nature (WWF) - formerly the 
World Wildlife Fund - is part 
of ^ intezniational 
organisation, with 
headquarters.in Genev a. R h as 
mounted campaigns to save 
the whale and depbant from 
extinction and to protect the 
rainforest Recently the Cot* 1 
Report an Central TV 

questioned the effe ettvess of 

some of the W WF programmes, 
notably the panda 
breeding centre in China. - 
Ihie organisation rang aims 
Third World programmes, such 
as n ational parks and tropical 
forestry preservationprqfects, 
•flrimiteri jointiy witii the 
Govecrmneotia Oyoseas 
Development Administration. 
These' are administered by 
WWF conservation officers '■ • ■ 
who moratortheprogrammes, 
liaise' with theOD A^andvisit ' 
the various projects in : the . T - - 
field. ■■■':■. "V • 

For these posts a sdence : 
degree is essential, vrith some. 

previous experience in 

conservatioJi usually required 
from applicants, according to 
MrChrisTydeman, senior 
amservatto officer. \ - 
Controller orgamsing 

as 

;jbd North Sea- 
pollution would also need a 
sdence degree and som e • 

en?vmmn H mtal 

w<nk."--- *v' -> J 

Many battles, against the' 
destruction (rffhecountryside 
have been fought by ^he . 

Council for the Protection of 


c >.\ : r 

i - tlJ.V's 


staff of 25, includlng-six 
canqwdgngs'. FOr ca mpaig nin g 
posts, df^ees are-required, 

and several years' mgyrience 

is prtfoTr^ witii rither -. -s. : \ 

’ ftiw'wt FRoH Att. . . 


performance. Its 
environmental spending this 
year is expected to reach 
£200m. 

Students who read ICTs 1990 
graduate recruitment brochure 
- Opportunities in the World 
of Id - may therefore be 
surprised to Arid that, of more 
than 400 vacancies described, 
only a tiny bandftii mention 
environme n tal weak. 

According to Mr Mike Flux, 
Id group environmental 
adviser, the reason is that, 
with the exception (rf the 
company’s two sp ecialist 
wmi nmumn tail lahnrBt niHfts 

at Kirian bo. Devon 
Jealott’s Hffl fo Berkshire, “we 
do not recruit graduates 
spedflcaRy to work in the 
en v ii t ana ental area. We recruit 
people into Id - and they 
may move later into 
environmental work.” And, 
he adds , “an awful lot of Id’s 
environmental work is dune 
as an integral part of our 
manufacturing, research and 
other activities.” 

Env i ron men ta lly - mAnded 
graduates who are thinking 
of joining Id should be aware 
Hint, fa H y eyes f»f thft gr ****" 
lobby, ok bTim«<bi\ 
fod&y is stffl not doing 
neariy enough to control 
phUnfiftn, and ICLta particular 
lags behind its German 
ciaupetitorsfo deaning up Its 
Id mmdoyees have a 
to help tfie company to 
trade profitebly; they do hot 
have the option. <rf 
campaigning Greenpeace-etyle 
to shut down a-poQuting plant. 

T Tnlflte the flatnan and 
American ginnt^ t 

wMcb have large central 


ICTs environmental activities 
are highly decentralised. .Only 
Mr Flux and Ms colleague Mr 
MDce Bright, the UK 
envtromnental adviser, work 

in the group’s head office fo 
London, Outfo the field, 
fodividuallCI businesses have 
their own environmental 
managers; but these tend to 
be people with extensive 
knowledge of that business, 
rather than previous 
experience of envtromnental 
work. There is fittte chance 
of a. recent graduate recruit 
getting sudt a job. 

However, as Mr John 
Simpson, Id graduate 
recruitment manager, points 
out, the company now offers 

<mmiir n nnw h infnot fnr 


fo a superb seaside setting fo 
south Devon. R originated as 
a marine toxicology laboratory 
for Id Paints but has steadily 
expanded its role. This year 
Brixham was officially 
designated the Group 
Environmental Laboratory. 

Its staff has grown from 50 to 
85 over the pest four years and 
there are plans to go up to 100. 
Much of Brixham’s work is 
still concerned with the 
discharge of chemical wastes 
into rivers, lakes and the sea; 
there is little atmospheric 
research. 

Dr John Lawrence, the 
laboratory director, prefers 
to recruit graduates with a 
degree fo one of the traditional 
sciences, r ather than in the 
newly feahinnahla field of 

environmental sciences - a 
view held quite widely among 
environmental employers. 

"Other things being equal, 
we would prefer to go for 
someone who had done a 
subject fo depth - a good 
chemist or biologist, for 
example - rather than 
someone with a degree fo 
environmental science, which 
is a jack-of-all-trades degree,” 
he says. “We can give them 
the environmental emphasis 
here.” 

Brixham often recruits 

science graduates directly by 

advertising fo mn ga-rines such 
as New Scientist, instead of 
going through ICTs central 
recruitment process. Salaries 
start in the £11,000 - £12,000 
region but rise quickly. 
“Anyone who is at all 
reasonable should reach the 
£19,000 level by the age of 30," 
Dr Lawrence says. 

Like any modem 
environmental laboratory, 
Brixham needs mathema- 
ticians and computer scientists 
to model the movement of 
pollutants fo the environment 
“There is a lot of opportunity 
for mathematicians fo 
environmental work,” says 
Mr Richard Murray-Smith, a 
25-year-old maths graduate 
from tile University College 
of Swansea who joined 
Brixham’s environmental 
modelling unit fo 1987. 
“Modelling is still in its early 
stages, as far as chemicals are 
concerned, and there are still 
very flew environmental 
math ematicia n s-" 

Farther Information: Id 
Group Personnel, Shir e Park, 
Rocwmer Rnad WaIwvu 
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People 
will always 
need to eat 
and wash 

FOOD and p ackag ed consumer 
products companies are classic 
“defensive” stocks fo recession. 
However bad the economy 
gets, the thinking goes, people 
still have to eat and wash. 

As dark clouds continue to 
gather over the economic 
landscape, how much does the 
same theory apply to getting 
and keeping a job with a 
company in these sectors? 

Some companies are 
t rimming their vacancies for 
1991 because of the economic 
outlook. If attrition slows 
down, there may be fewer 
management posts available. 

Few employers, though, 
believe their task is going to 
get any easier. Starting 
salaries are keeping up with 
- or exceeding - inflation. 
Most companies offered at least 
£11,000 this year, but Unilever, 
for example, will pay a 1990 
graduate of a four-year 
engineering course £17450, 
including London w eigh ting . 

“Sometimes, recruiting 
graduates is almost more 
competitive than nMWwg soap ” 
says Mr Martin Naylor of 
Procter & Gamble, the 
US-owned consumer products 
giant which, with Unilever, 
stands as one of the sector’s 
twin peaks in breadth of intake 
and organisation of 
managem ent t raining . 

One thing they have fo 
common is that entry at the 
bottom is the only way in. P&G 
says it never promotes except 
from inside; Unilever does only 
on the rare occasions it cannot 
find a qualified internal 
candidate. However, many 
smaller companies fo the 
sector recruit their marketing 
teams from three- to-fbur-year 
veterans of other employers. 

In 1990, Unilever is taking 
about 140 people into its 
central management 
development scheme, and a 

similar number erf sp ecialis ts 

and mature graduates into 
direct entry positions. Of the 
former, 90 per cent will have 



Truly international products for a truly International Industry 


been appointed to their first 
management position by the 
end of two years, according 
to Mr Martin Duff ell, head of 
management recruitment. 

Engineers and science 
graduates continue to be at 
a premium throughout the 
sector. Even P&G, a magnet 
for ambitious graduates, 
admi ts it “does not always find 
it easy recruiting suitably 
qualified technical people such 

as chemical en gineer s". 

To an engineering graduate, 
a company such as Cadbury 
Schweppes is “not terribly 
glamorous”, according to Mr 
Bill Burke, the confectionery 
and soft drinks group’s 
manager of resources and 
development. Cadbury's 
solution is to target 
engineering departments with 
sponsorship and similar 
arrangements which raise its 
profile. It also runs a 
computer-based business game 
every September aimed at 
engineers. 

Shortages also lead some 
companies to cast their nets 
wider. Although United 


Biscuits fills most production 
management jobs with food 
technology and engineering 
graduates, it accepts applicants 
with any degree for any 
position. “We mainly need the 
right people skills for 
production, and you can get 
that in any degree discipline,” 
says Ms Kathy Gabler, UB’s 
graduate recruitment officer. 

But brand management and 
marketing is still supreme at 
most companies. “We're not 
likely to take an R&D chemist 
and makp him chairman of 
Reckitt & Column,” says Mr 
Martin Craven, who 
coordinates graduate 
recruitment for the food and 
household products group. 

Competition for the best 
candidates means that 
recruitment often starts well 
before the milk round - 
sponsorship and bursaries are 
not philanthropy, but a means 
of meeting bright sparks. 

By mid-September, however, 
Unilever had already filled 
more than a quarter of its 
expected 1991 intake from the 
1990 milk round. However, it 


usually docs that only for 
applicants who plan to be out 
of Europe for next year. 

Unilever is also making a 
concerted effort to stress the 
ways it helps employees to 
reconcile career ambitions 
with personal lives. Its 
recruitment pack includes a 
brochure explaining bow it 
tries to keep careers and 
family lives on track regardle 
of whether the employee or 
his or her partner is 
transferred. 

It has also introduced a 
career break scheme which 
keeps the absent employee fo 
touch with developments at 
work. This is designed not to 
waste the company's 
investment fo training. 

It also recognises the 
growing importance of womci 
fo its management ranks. Thi 
year, 42 per cent of all 
management recruits were 
women. Excluding engineers 
- where male applicants 
outnumber female by four to 
one - the ratio is 50:50. 

Clay Harr; 


If you want to be 
a Captain of Industry, 
shouldn’t you first 
learn to navigate? 


They say it’s tough at the top. But it’s tougher 
still getting there if you don’t have some basic 
skills to support you. Some of those skills will 
come with an accountancy qualification, the rest 
with the Ernst & Young training programme. 

We are one of the leading financial advisory firms in 
the world. Which means we have a wide range of 
clients, of all sizes, in all industry sectors, all over the 
globe. Giving you the opportunity to learn from 
more than one environment, accelerating your ability 
to gain commercial skills, allowing you to develop 
your own specialist talents. And we have one of the 
strongest management development programmes 
around (we even make it available to clients to help 
train their managers). 

How do you know an accountancy qualification will 
help you? Take a look at many of the Captains of 
Industry today. And take a look at the course they took 
getting there. Their qualification may not be the only 
reason they got where they are. But it certainly helped. 

For full information , and a copy of our informative 
brochure on your future career at Ernst & Young ■ contact 
Michael Knight, National Graduate Recruitment Partner, 
Ernst & Young , Rolls House , 7 Rolls Buildings , Fetter Lane t 
London EC4A JNH. 


Ernst &Young 
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Managers 
brought in 
to doctor 
the NHS 

MANAGERS are the new 

fashion in the National Health 

Service. . ... 

Ash most members 01 tne 
public to describe the people 
working in a hospital and they 
will name almost every other 
group of employee - doc tors, 
nurses, ambulance crews, 
porters - before t hink i ng of 
managers. But the reform of 
the NHS which takes effect 
next April will create a 
structure with managers at 
.the centre. 

This is the latest and most 
radical stage in a gradual 
strengthening of management 
which has taken place in the 
NHS over the past 20 years. 
From next April the system 
is - at least by the standards 
of Britain's public services - 
going to start behaving in a 
commercial way. The funding 

of health care will be separated 

from its supply. Managers 
working in district health 
authorities will purchase 
hospital treatment for patients 
on file basis of contracts 
negotiated with other 
manag ers who run hospitals. 

This is not just a 
bureaucratic game. Individual 
hospitals’ income win depend 
on the number and value of 
contracts they are able to win 
in what will, over the next few 
years, become an increasingly 
competitive internal market 

These changes mean that 
graduate manag ement trainees 
entering the NHS during the 
early 1990s win be doing so 
at a time when the manager’s 
role is expanding greatly. They 
will find themselves running 
businesses as well as 
delivering services. 

The health service recruits 
around 60 graduate trainees 
a year for its national 
mana gement training scheme 
run by the NHS Training 
Authority. Young people are 
recruited from across many 
a cademic disciplines and NHS 
recruitment officials make it 
clear that they are in 
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There are some things the sea al 

competition with industry and 
commerce to attract the best 
talent - a service which costs 
r»Jin a year to run in Englan d 
alone has plenty of need for 
good managers. 

Trainees spend two years 
on a “sandwich" course which 
combines theoretical and 
practical elements before going 
to their first jobs, which are 
likely to be at deputy hospital 
manager level. 

From next year some 
hospitals will become 
self-governing trusts. 
remaining part of the NHS but 
run by small businesslike 
boards. Their managers will, 1 
among other freedoms, be able 
to raise capital on the market 
for development projects and 
negotiate the pay and 
conditions of staff outside 
national agreements. 
Newly-trained young managers 
talting jobs in trusts will be 

confronted with many of the 
opportunities and challenges 

that they would find in any 
commercial organisation. 

They will also find many 
commercial-style pressures 
to deliver in line with 
measureable standards. Mr 
Duncan Nichol, NHS chief 
, executive, has told Ms senior 
managers that the priorities 
for next year are to cut 
hospital waiting lists and times 
and improve maternity 
services, measured by lower 
infant mortality rates. 
Managers who fail to achieve 
these objectives will lose out 
financially when their 
performance-related pay is 
allocated. 

But while the NHS is 


air can't to - ancTsonie" problem* In moden. health care that need professional management 


bp flflyning more businesslike, 
the job of a health service 
manager will never be exactly 
the same as a commercial one. 
The NHS’s product is health 
care - businesslike efficiency 
is worth nothing unless it 
contributes to better patient 
services. 

Potential health service 
manag ers need attitudes which 

will enable them to take 

awkward, human factors into 
account more than is 
necessary in many jobs. 

Those awkward humans will 
not only be the patients, but 
many of the manager’s own 
colleagues. The health service 
consists of a vast range of 
professional groups - from l 
surgeons to architects — and 
the manager needs the 
personality skills to manage 
and motivate a team of experts 
who sometimes resent being 
managed at all. He or she will 
have to break down the 

tribalism which can exist 

between groups of specialists 
competing for resources. 

Although public salaries 
never equal the highest rates 
in the private sector, senior 
manag ers can earn around 
£65,000 plus performance- 
related supplements. In some 
places, like London, the 
introduction of self-governing 
trusts and the loosening of 

national pay scales may 

eventually put a premium on 
the best managers. 

Further information: NHS 
Training Authority, St 
Bartholomew’s Court, 18 
Christmas Str, Bristol BS1 5BT 

Alan Pike 
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We are looking for today’s 
graduates who see themselves as 
tomorrow's business managers. 

Men and women who demand a 
blend of formal training and 
practical, project-based experience 


‘globalisation', with the U-5-A. as our 
main theatre of expansion and a 
growing focus towards Europe. 

We take on more graduates every 
year than anywhere else in the 
industry, and the quality of our 


Marwgement Training Mwme is 
leading to genu similarly unchallenged. Develop* 
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promotion very early in life. 

Young professionals, from any 
degree discipline, who are hungry for 
responsibility, have a real flair for 
generating ideas, possess a confident 
yet approachable personality, who 
enjoy the challenge of working with 
people and have a will to achieve. 

NFC is a diverse group built 
around the core business of logistics 
and transport - a group which grew 
and evolved through the 198Q‘s to 
become one of Britain's most unique 
multi-national organisations. 

Pickfords ... BRS ... Exel Logistics 
. Lynx Express . . .Allied Van Unes- 
the largest home 

in the U.S.A- - are all part of the NFC 
success story, which also includes 
Pickfords Travel, Hyperion Property 

and Waste Management 

In the UK alone, our group 
one presenting a rarenwrwa 

challenge. However, thanteto 

acquisition and organic growth, we 
are well down the road towards 


ivtai »*. a 

similarly unchallenged- Developed ^ 
and refined over the last 20 years, it is 
a carefully conceived mix of formal 
training, project assignments and 
through-the-job' experience. The 
Internationalism of NFC is underlined 
by the fact that you could be training 
in the UK alongside International 
Graduates. Genuine line 
management responsibility comes 
early, whilst you gradually absorb the 
culture of what is very much a 
‘people business'. Over 90% of NFC 
employees own shares in the 
company. Everyone is encouraged to 
own them and so share in the success. 
Through this sense of collective 
commitment, management and staff 
profit. 

If you'd like to know more about 
a career with NFC please contact, 
Margaret Griffiths# Graduate 
Recruitment Officer, NFC pic, The 
Merton Centre, 45 St. Peters Street, 
Bedford MK402UB. 
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HOTELS 

Check in 
to a new 
field for 
graduates 

DIANE MILLER recalls that 
her school careers officer was 
horrified when she expressed 
interest in a hotel and catering 
management course at Stirling I 
University: “He thought I must 
he mad, especially as they saw 
me as a future international 
lawyer!" 

But Ms Miller, 31, has no 
regrets about choosing a career 
in hotel management. She has 
been appointed manager of 
Trusthouse Forte's Hampstead 
Post House hotel, the youngest 
THF general manager in 
London and one of only a few 
women hotel general managers 
in THF*s portfolio of hotels 
in the UK and abroad. 

Her derision to develop a 
career in hotel management 
has clearly paid oft but she 
is still in a minority as far as 
most UK graduates are 
concerned in choosing hotel 
and catering as a career. 

The problem, quite simply, 
is that a career in hotel and 
catering is initially less 
attractive than many other 
careers for graduates. The 
sector offers graduates long 
hours and little financial 
reward in the early years after 




graduation; many can expect 
to be employed in the sort of 
routine jobs that are the 
essential core of the service 
sector while “serving their 
apprenticeship" before moving 
nn to managerial positions. 

This approach reflects the 
fact that there is still some 
hostility felt towards graduates 
in an industry where most 
employees do not have high 

academic qualifications. 

“There is a feeling of wanting 
to take graduates down a peg 
or two," admits one hotelier. 

Yet such a feeling is slowly 
being eradicated as those in 
the industry realise that the 
scale and growth of hotel and 
catering businesses in the 
1990s requires more 

professional management. Its 

becoming a lot more 
competitive to attract the sort 
of talent we increasingly need 
to manage our expansion,” 
says Mr David Ho ffman , head 
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INSURANCE 

Waking 
up to a 
planned 
policy 

BY ITS own admission, the 
insurance industry has done 
predous little to sell itself to 
graduates. .Only recently has 
the business woken up to 
fierce competition for 
highly-trained intelligent 
young people. 

The insurance industry is 
recruiting around 2,500 to 3,000 
graduates a year, double the 
number of 10 years ago. 

In the UK, there are three 
disparate segments of the 
industry, insurance companies, 
insurance brokers and Lloyd's 
syndicates. However, there 
is little coordination between 
these areas on certain matters 
of common interest such as 
marketing the industry as a 
car eer. Within each area there 
is very little co-ordination, 
with each firm approaching 
recruitment in its own fashion. 

Generic promotion of 
insurance as a career is 
undertaken primarily by the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 
the professional and 
educational body for the 
insurance industry. 

Individual firms often use 
the annual milk round Of 
universities for their 
recruitment efforts, but there 
Is a gin gofer lack of general 
co-ordination for recruitment. 
This can be seen even within 
companies, with separate * 
divisions left to their own 
devices on recruitment. 

The Royal Insurance Group, 
for example, has several 
operating companies within 
its overall structure. Until 

recently, each had its own 
recru i tment policy, and each 
company sent its own 
representative on the 
m ilk -murid. This left Royal 
UK In the unfortunate position 
of competing with Royal 
International for graduates. 


of human resources for Hilton c 
International. ! 

Hilton, which recruits r 

between 75 and 100 graduates a 
a year, aims to give entrants i 
as much practical expertenc* 
in as short a period as possible, 1 
usually about a yearbut 
sometimes longer. “We tador 
our training programme to l j 
the individual and recognise 1 
that while he or she needs 
practical experience, they also 
want to feel they are making 
progress," he says. 

Hilton graduate trainee Roz 
Tacon, 26, was recently 
anooSted personnel manager 
forX SSon Hilton hotel 
in Park Lane. Although keen 
to get into personnel 
management, she spent her 
first two years obtaining 
experience. "It was quite hard 
during the first two years 
trying to make an impression, 
and a nine-month stint of night 
shifts was very tough," she. 
recalls. "But after overcoming 
the first two years I find the 
fnanriai rewards and benefits 
are now very good." 

Hyatt adopts a similar 
tailo r-made approach for the 
40 or 60 graduates it takes cm 
each year. “We are very 
conscious of the need to 
develop our future 
management as quickly as we 
can while making sure they 
understand the business," says 
Ms Vicki Brook, Hyatt’s 
personnel director. She points 
out that graduates can reach 
such Jobs as food and beverage 
manager by their mid- 20s and 
be managers by their late 20s ! 

' or early 30s. 

What both Hilton and Hyatt 

have to offer graduates, 

however, is one of the key 

attractions of the job: travel 
“We have more than 160 hotels 
outside the US and that means 
there are numerous 


adds Ms Brook. 

The lure of travel however, 


long nagp is essential for the 
modem hotelier, says Ms 
Pennie Cullen, group personnel 
and training manager for the 
Savoy group of hotels. “The 
hotel industry is increasingly 
international in scope, and 
managers in the 1990s will 
need more languages to w 
progress up the career ladder, 
she adds. . 

But the downside of travel 
opportunities is the high 
degree of mobility required, 
not only in the UK but 


Now Royal is putting together 

a group strategy towards 
graduate recruitment 
The Merritt Group, the 
second largest syndicate group 
at Lloyd’s insurance market 
does not participate in the 
milk-round. Instead, it relies 
on graduates approaching it 
directly, and hopes that its 
reputation as a successful 
innovative organisation will 
mean it attracts top people. - 
What can the insurance 
industry offer graduates in 
the way of career prospects? 
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overseas. “You certainly need - 
a lot of stamina," saysltene 
Miller, who has moved hotels, 
seve ral tim es in her career 
with THF. 

Not all opportunities, 
however, are with large hotel 
chains. One of the - 

fastest-growing sect ors of ^tbe 
hotel business is country-house 
hotels, aimed at the lefeuxe 
and conference market. Mr 
Laurence Cohen, director of 
the 22-bedroom Kirkby 
Fleetham Hall hotel in North 
Yorkshire, believes there will 
be a need for more 
“multi-disciplinary" managers 
in hotels in the 1990s. 

He has therefore linked up 
with the nearby Huddersfield 
CdQege of Technology to 



aimed at giving more 
opportunities for in-hotel 
placements for hotel 
management students. 

Starting salaries for 
graduate entrants in hotel and 
catering average £9,000 to 
£10,000 for the larger hotel 
chains, and significantly less 
far smaller hotels, especially 
in the provinces. Salary growth 
tends to progress quite slowly 
in the early years - obviously 
frustrating many graduates 
who see their peers' salaries 
accelerating - but can 
increase substantially once 
manag erial positions are 
reached. Salaries of £30^)00 

or more after several years 
experience are feasible, plus . 
fringe benefits appropriate to 
hotels of free meals und 
laundry. ■ ; • 

Many hotels are also 
Introducing 

performance-linked salary 
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scnemea. 

Moat Houses is regarded as 
having the most sophisticated 

and successful performance 


manag ers, although this 
applies more to its UK-basal 
hotel portfolio rather than its 
cttffl Hminbii hotels, where it 
is the largest BritfaHttutrolled 
hotel group. 

Farther information: British 
Hotels Restaurants and 
Caterers Association, 40, Duke 
S^LondamWlMSHB; 
Hotel and Catering Training 
Board, Ramsey House, Central 
Square, Wembley, HAS 7AP; 
Hotel, Catering and 
institutional Management 

Association, 191, Trinity Road, 
London, SW17 7HN. 

David Churchill 


general insurance operations, 
from the largest composite 
insurance group to the .smaller 
specialist Lloyd's syndicate; 

An underwriter is primarily 
responsible fo r assessing risks 
and balancing those against . 
prexniums.This may relate to 
mass risk, such as that on- 
houses and cam, or to a one-off 
risk such as the failure of a 
satellite to orbit properly after 
launch or the risk of a film 
star losing his teeth. 

Investment management . . 
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the way of career prospects? fa still important in general 
First, it should be made clear insurance operations; although 
that general insurance and possibly more restrictive than' 
life assurance are, in many with Me assurance and 
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respects, separate industries 
within the overall insurance 
industry. 

T.ife assurance has 
traditionally tended to be 
dominated- by actuaries, even 
in non-actuaiial posts. 

However, non-actuaries are 
playing an increasingly 
important role In Ufa 
assurance, espedally in the 
newer unit-linked life 
companies (unit-linked 
assurance is a type of life 
assurance in which the 
premiums are partially 
invested in unit trusts). The 
growth of unit-linked life 
assurance, a product for 
savings and investment, has 
spearheaded the organic 
change In life assurance which 
had previously focused 
exclusively on income 
protection in the event of 
death. 

This in turn means that the 
modem Ufa assurance industry 
revolves around marketing, 
investment and administration 
rather than underwriting; 

Thus the career 
opportunities within life 
assurance include desig n i ng 
and marketing savings and 
protection products in a very 
competitive market and 
manag in g life and p ension 

funds. 

Underwriting in the life 
assurance field tends to be 
concentrated with the 
reassurance companies. These 
are specialist firms which 
allow underwriters to share 
risk with many others, thus 
minimising their own losses. 

In contrast, underwriting 
is still the main function in 
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with Me assurance and • 
pension funds. 

All aspects of the insurance 
industry have been affected 
by the technological - 
developments of the past three 
decades. Information, 
technology is now central to- . 
any insurance operation, not - 
solely for recordkeeping and 
updating, but for statistical 
analysis, product development 
and even tamcunSerWxfiting. 

Insurance companies still 
prefer to trato their own ET 
personnel, with an insurance . 
background, rather than hire 
experienced IT people who 
have to then be taught 
insurance. . 

The insurance industry 'has 
always placed great emphasis 
on in-house and on-the-job . 
training of its employees, ' 
badeed by the qualifications 
provided by the Chartered' : 
Insurance Institute. Later on . 

In their caree rs , soma -firms 
would expect suitable ' 
graduates to expand their • 
knowledge and qualifications. 

Trading mn tefrigtimfel 
insurance brokers, Willis 
Faber, for instance, expect - 
graduates to take and complete 
the fTTT gramfrwit ifmg w ftiViln ~ 
three years of appointments 

So a graduate entering the : 
insurance industry can expect 
further years of study aim ". 

t raining Indeed Tq / y t 

insurance firms operate a “fadt 
track” training programme , 
for graduates, aimed at - 
accelerating the training of . - 
graduates. 

The Scottish-based General : 
Accident Group has three 
levels of training — a 
track scheme for a few selected 
graduates with a first or upper 
second class honours degree - 
showing management skills, - 
a scheme for te chnical .. . 

graduates, and one for 
potential underwriters. 

Starting salaries tend to be ' 
higher than for school leavers 

and tend to be m the higher 
quartile in the expected range; 
of starting salaries for 
graduates. 

Further information: Lyxm : \- 
Bryson, Careers Information' - 
Officer, Chartered I nsura nce 
Institute, 7th Floor, . , ....v .• 
AldennarvHouse. 10-19 Omen- 
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You have 
to be 
Superman 
to make it 

ASK the public how much they 
trust newspaper journalists 
and the answer tends to he 
unambiguous- Journalists 
often come behind even 
politicians and estate agents 
and somewhere in the realms 
of used car salesmen. 

According to Professor Hugh 
Stephenson, professor of 
journalism at City University, 
similiar. results are turned up 
by opinion polls all over the 
developed world - and in 
almost every case, be believes, 
the results are imsteartiiig- 
The o utcome, he argues, is 
de termine^ by the of 

the question which triggers 
stereotypes and preconceptions 

in p nhBt* mfnrl 

Aaka different question - 
Would yon like your son or 
daughter to become a 
journalist? — and the answer 
is usually very different 
Whatever the origin or 
reality of public opinion about 
newspapers there is no doubt 
the h ngfr^ffr mwtimiog to 
attract large numbers of 

wpTr- mratrffpd flp pTfranta and 

that the most difficult task 
many journalists faoo in their 
careers will be how to make 
themselves stand out from the 
crowd and persuade an editor 
to take them on. 

“It's a very difficult, quite 
long, drawn-out and quite 
souLdestroying experience,” 
says Mr Neil Buckley in spite 
of having apparently done all 
the rigbt.tbings tn spite 
of holding a number of cards. 

Nedl Buckley edited his 
school paper and in a year off 
before gotog to Oxford worked 
on. Running magazine. At 
imiversity, where he read 
Russian and French, he was 
diary, sports and then 
newseditor of Cherwell the 
student newspaper. 

Yet he did riot -even get an 
interview at Renter, the 
International news agency., 
in spite of his Russian, hi the 
end, though, Neil Buckley had 
the choice of a traineeship at 




The most difficult task many Journalists face In their careers will be how to persuade an editor to take them on 


ETN or at the Financial Times. 
He chose the FT and a 
five-month course at the 
Westminster Press training 
school at Hasting s. Neil has 
a guaranteed job on the FT 
at a salary of £14^500 - 70 per 
cent of the minimum National 
Union of Journalists' £20,800 
pay rate. 

Another route into 
journalism is at Reuter. This 
year the group took eight 
journalism graduate trainees 
on two-year contracts for 
Reciter Europe, Middle East 
and Africa. After a spell on 
the London news desk each 
will get a foreign assignment 
The news agency is looking 
for one and preferably two 

lan g ua g es other than English. 

The Times chooses between 
four or five graduates a year, 
usually from Oxbridge, from 
hundreds of applicants. There 
is no formal tr aining course 
but instead the young trainees 
learn “on the job” by working 
in a variety of departments. 

There is no guarantee of a 
permanent job but the paper 
promises to make a decision 
by the 11th month. 

The 85 graduates a year 
chosen out of more than 800 


applicants for the UK courses 
at the City University also do 
not have guaranteed jobs but 
most who complete the course 
appear to have little difficulty 
finding a job. 

“One of the thing s these 
courses are doing is acting as 
a sort of filtering operation. 

I think it’s a comfort to 
employers if someone has done 
a one-year screening of them," 
Prof Stephenson argues. 

The “filtering operation" 
is as practical as Prof 
Stephenson can make it and 
includes exercises such as 
covering coroner's and 
magistrate’s courts. 

More important, from the 
point of view of future 
employment, the students go 
on two attachments to 
newspapers or magazines. 

At least one City student 
on attachment ended up very 
much in the deep end. Two 
years ago the young woman 
arrived at 8.45am - 15 minutes 
early - on the first day of her 
attachment to the South 
London Press and walked 
straight into reporting the 
Clapham train crash. 

Courses such as those at 
City are accredited by the 


National Council for the 
Training of Jour nalis ts (NCTJ), 
the body that is still 
responsible for the tr aining 
of most journalists whether 
they join a paper direct from 
school or go on a post-graduate 
course. About 350 are on 
one-year pre-entry courses, 
and about 450 a year opt for 
working cm newspapers while 

c ontinuing their t raining 

Recently, the NCTJ has 
developed a distance learning 
course for journalists, 
including video cassettes on 
such subjects as law and local 
government 

There has, however, been 
a move away from the NCTJ 
in recent years with 
Westminster Press and 
Thomson Regional 
Newspapers, through its 
Newcastle training centre, 
awarding their own 
certificates. 

The Newspaper Society, the 
body representing regional 
newspapers has launched a 
broad-ranging review of 
journalism training and 
qualifications. The review will 
examine the role of the NCTJ 
and look at the industry's 
progress in developing 


government-approved National 
Vocational Qualifications. 

EMAP, the regional 
newspaper and magazine 
publishing company, plans 
to go the same way and Mr 
Barry Holden, managing 
director of the Peterborough 
Evening Telegraph, an EMAP 
paper, plans to set up a 
training centre for the group. 

For graduates interested in 
newspapers but not interested 
in journalism, United 
Newspapers, publishers of 
everything from the Daily 
Express and the Yorkshire 
Post to Punch magazine, have 
opened a new career path. 

Mr David Barron, group 
personnel manager of United, 
has been trawling round six 
universities - Oxford. 
Cambridge, London, Bristol, 
Durham and Leeds - offering 
work experience to students 
interested in newspaper 
management Six students will 
be sponsored in their final year 
and from the B umm er of 1991 
there will be a limited number 
of places on a full-time training 
programme in media 
management 

Raymond Snoddy 


Try the 
business 
publishing 
route 

AT Bristol University, Simon 
Waldman read classics. His 
first job was as a feature writer 
on Shoe and Leather News 
before moving on to DR The 
Fashion Business, a leading 
rag trade publication. 

Now, two years after leaving 
university, he writes on the 
entire business-to-bustoess 
publishing sector for Media 
Week, the specialist industry 
publication, and is earning 
more than he would on most 
local and regional newspapers. 

“The reason 1 went into 
business publishin g was 
because I never really got 
involved in journalism at 
university and that path 
wasn't open to me." sal’s 
Simon, 24, who faced 
c h alle n ges such as writing 800 
words on the shoe shops of 
Oxford Street. 

Business publishing, which 
used to be known rather 
disparagingly as “the trade 
press”, is increasingly seen 
as a significant publishing 
sector, and is proving an 
attractive way into journalism 
and advertising sales for young 
graduates. 

“It's the most likely entry 
point for people interested in 
getting involved in 
journalism," says Mr Lance 
KnobeL editorial director of 
Haymarket Publishing, a group 
whose 50 or so titles include 
Campaign, Marketing, What 
Car and Management Today. 

For young recruits there is 
the pleasure of becoming an 
expert in a specialist field in 
a short period or the prospect 
for science or technology 
graduates to write about their 
areas of study. 

Promotion also tends to be 
rapid within what are usually 
fairly small ma gazin es. It 
would not be unusual, for 
example, for a talented 
business journalist to be 
editing a monthly ma gazin e 
by the age of 30. 

Pay seems also to have 
improved. A recent survey of 
pay scales by Journalist’s 
Week showed few business 
press editors earning more 


than £40,000, but with one 
third earning more than 
£20,000. More than 60 per ce 
of sub-editors and reporters 
earned between £10.000 and 
£16,000. 

A journalist on an 
apparently obscure business 
publication, say in the defer 
equipment field, can sudder 
become a little famous by 
finding his expertise in grea 
demand on national televisi 
Some also move on to natioi 
newspapers. 

The most serious problem 
facing new entrants to 

business publishing at the 
moment is the recession wh 
is hitting advertising revent 
badly and lowering 
recruitment levels. 

For tbe past two years 
Haymarket has run its own 
graduate training programn 
for 12 people a year. 

"With the very hard times 
the publishing industry is 
faring we are not running it 
this year, but 1 would hope 
we will be able to reinstituti 
it," Mr Knobel said. 

Morgan Grampian, which 
publishes titles such as 
Electronic Times, The 
Engineer, Building Design a 
Farming News, has had a 
graduate training scheme fo 
the past 15 years and takes 
10 to 14 new graduates ever 
year, many of them specials 
in areas such as chemical 
engineering. 

Apart from the formal 
aspects of training, Mr Robi: 
Wood, publisher of four 
chemical engineering titles 
and chair man of the traininj 
committee at Morgan 
Grampian, believes “the onl 
way to really learn Is by doi 
it" 

Reed Business Publishing 
one of the largest business-t- 
business publishing com pan 
with something like 110 title 
is also not taking on many r 
journalists at the moment 
because of the economic 
climate. 

Mr Jeremy Elyes, group 
personnel manager of Reed 
Business Publishing, says tk 
company tends to take peop 
who already have some 
experience. 

The main route into Reed 
Business Publishing for new 
graduates is to join the 
telephone sales team and trj 
to transfer later to the editoi 
side. The chief reporter of 
Personnel Today, for examp; 

Continued on next p 


Credit Lyonnais says thank you to its friends in 

Belgium, 

Denmark, 

Eire, 

France, 

Germany, 

Greece, 

Holland, 

Italy, 

Luxembourg, 

Portugal, 

Spain 

and the United Kingdom 

who entrust us with their many 

* 

financial requirements. 





And -tank vou also to our friends in Austria, Finland, Norway. Sweden and Switzerland, 
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fontumed from previous page 
iz Hall, an Exeter University 
anguages graduate, joined 
he company as a telesales 
xecutive in 1987. 

Mr Elyes is looking above 
11 else, be says, for “the 
bflity to write clear English 
nth decent punctuation'’. 


Raymond Snoddy 

PROFILE: Steve Duffy 


: You just 
have to 


grit your 
teeth’ 


TEVE DUFFY knew precisely 
fbat he did not want to do 
ihen he grew up. He did not 
rant to be a teacher and he 
id not want to be an 
ccountant, and most of all 
e did not want a nine-to-five 

“1 popped into my local 
ewspaper to look around and 
liked the look of it," says Mi 
Uifiy, who is now a general 
eporter on the South Wales 
i roning Echo in Cardiff. 

His first serious move into 
lu rnalism was when he began 
writing for Gair Rhywd - Free 
7ord - his student newspaper 
t University College Cardiff, 
niting everything from news 
5 reviews. 

When he finished his degree 
i history and politics, Mr 
niffy took a sabbatical year 
3 edit the paper. 1 got the 
ppetite for newspapers. It 
sally gelled,” he says now. 
Then the most difficult 
roblem. What should he do 
ext and how was he to get 
le all-im portant first job in 
ewspapers? 

He tried the postgraduate 
ourses at Cardiff and the City 
rniversrty in London, and in 
ie end accepted a place on 
Iffy's course for periodical 
aumalists even though it was 
aily newspapers which 
iterested him. 

“I wanted to get in 
nywhere. I knew how 
jmpetitive it was, and it was 
great relief to get a place," 
e says. After City, Duffy was 

ne of 100 potential reporters 
«ho were interviewed for two 
>bs with Thomson Regional 






LANGUAGES 


Sitting 
pretty as 
1992 


LANGUAGES 

LAW 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Steve Duffy: developed an “appetite for newspapers’ 


Newspapers at Cardiff - one 
on the Western Mail and the 
other on the Echo. 

*T was successful but it was 
quite daunting,'' he says, 
adding that people who want 
to get into the field have 
usually just got to grit their 
teeth and be prepared to go 
anywhere to get their vital 
first job. 

Mr Duffy also advises 

hopeful journalists to keep 
their finances in order. In spite 
of having a £1,800 local 
authority grant for the City 
University course, the costs 
of living in London meant he 
went through £1,000 in savings 
and a £2,000 bank loan. 

“It can cripple your 
finances," he says. He is now 
25 years old, and his salary 
has risen to £11,300. 

Regional newspaper 
journalism has lived up to his 
expectations. “Right from the 
hpginning you are thrown in 
at the deep end and are 
expected to cover the same 
stories as other reporters - 
every thing from fires to road 
accidents and deaths.” 

He has successfully 
completed the “very practical" 
Thomson training course in 
Newcastle, which indudes 


writing stories for the local 
Evening Chronicle. “It’s a 
boost to your confidence to 
see your name in print," he 
says. After completing the 
course and a further period 
of reporting, Mr Duffy had to 
go before a panel of Thomson 
editors to convince them he 
was competent in every aspect 
of the job. He was one of 13 
Thomson trainees who passed 
the panel 

“In the first three or four 
weeks I could not believe 
someone was paying me to do 
this job. But you soon realise 
that it’s a job, like anything 
else," he says. 

However, it’s not quite like 
all other jobs. 

“When you put your foot 
on the accelerator and the 
adrenalin is flowing and it’s 
getting dose to deadline and 
you've got to get your story 
over, it’s quite exciting," says 
Mr Duffy. 

He is not sure yet whether 
he would like to move on to 
be a specialist reporter, a 
subeditor or try for national 
newspapers. 

“There are plenty of 
opportunities," be says. 


Raymond Snoddy 


DO YOU WANT TO 
HELP THE SICK - 

and the British economy? 


Then join the search for new and better 
medicines with a career in the British 
Pharmaceutical Industry — a world 
leader in medicines research. 


Three of the top five and six of the top 
20 best selling medicines in the world 
last year were discovered and 
developed in the United Kingdom. 1 


Patients overseas consume over £2 
billion worth of British medicine 
exports a year — which will provide the 
UK economy with a trade surplus in 
pharmaceuticals of over £1 billion in 


1990. 

I HZW Kc'canh 



For a free copy of our ‘Careers for Graduates' 
brochure please write to: Gail Turner, 

Health Industry Information Officer, 

The Association of the 
British Pharmaceutical Industry, ^ 

12 Whitehall, 

London SW1A 2DY. 
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THE BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 
HELPING TO KEEP BRITAIN HEALTHS 


ONE could forgive today’s 
foreign language graduates 
for feeling a little smug. They 
who the inclination - 
perhaps even foresight - to 
read a language as part of their 
degree courses are now sitting 
pretty in the job market 
The emergence of the 
European Community as the 
driving force of Europe has 
led to a reassessment by 
British and Continental 
businesses of the calibre of 
staff they need. In particular, 
the European Commission's 
crusade to open the EC’s 
borders by 1992 bas boosted 
awareness that cross-border 
trading will be at a premium 
in the coming years. 

A foreign language is not 
an open ticket to the position 
of one’s dreams, but the 
message from the growing 
number of businesses looking 
abroad is that a graduate with 
language skills , particularly 
one with a measure of 
professional training, is at a 
definite advantage. 

And as the demand for 
linguistic skills grows, so too 
does the range of jobs. Today's 
lan g ua ge graduates are no 
longer browsing the small ads 
marked “translator/interpreter 
wanted". Far from it A recent 
survey by the University 
Association for Contemporary 
European Studies of more than 
L500 graduates of European 
study courses - which have 
a strong language element - 
found them choosing a wide 
range of careers. Around half 
found work in management 
services, with administration, 
finance and sales work 
dominating. 

Around a third of those 
surveyed opted for some sort 
of vocational training, with 
huing nal secretarial work and 
te ac hin g favourites. 

Accountancy, export 
marketing, legal services and 
banking also figured 
prominently. Threequarters 
of all graduates used their 
language skills to some degree 
in their new positions. 

Mr Neil Harris, a senior 
careers adviser for the 
University of London, says: 

“Job prospects for those with 

foreign language skills are 

good and getting better, 
especially with 1992 and 
particularly in commercial 
areas. However, my advice to 
any graduate in this area 
would be to gain experience 

in a recognised professional 
field and then combine that 
with any linguistic abilities 
to greater effect” 

This theme is echoed by 
recruiters and employers. Mr 
Stephen Burke, director of 
international operations at 
recruitment agency Michael 
Page Finance, Amsterdam, 
says: “A foreign language 

graduate with around three 

years’ experience in finance, 
for example, is in a very strong 
position. Demand for 
management of international 
calibre - who must have good 
language abilities - is high. 

“We are also experiencing 
strong demand for those who 
are well trained in areas such 
as marketing, sales and 
commerce." 

Ms Lynsey Sugden, a 
director of a leading London 
recruitment group, comments: 
“We find that to be a graduate 
in a foreign language is simply 
not enough. Language skills 
need to be combined with 
other skills such as com merc e, 
accountancy or management 
“The only area this does not 
apply so much to is eastern 
Europe, where language s kill s 
are so rare. An accountancy 
firm which approached us to 
recruit said it was willing to 
reconsider its qualification 
requirements for anyone 
speaking an eastern European 
language.” 

Price Waterhouse, the 
accountanc y and management 
group, says its Budapest office 
has become its fastest growing 
— quickly followed by its 
Prague operations. 

The company will be 
recruiting some 720 graduates 
this year, and although it is 
geared to providing linguistic 
training to the required staff, 
it acknowledges that those 
graduate trainees with modern 
lan g ua g e skills are at a 
premium. Starting salaries for 
trainees with the top 
accountancy firms are in the 
range of £11 ,000-£15,000. 

A more direct route to 
language use for graduates 
lies in. the more traditional 
roles - teaching, interpreting 
and translating - which are 
Still in demand. 

Institutional demand has 
increased in line with Britain's 
growing involvement in the 
European Community. Civil 
service recruitment of foreign 
language graduates has 
widened. This year, for 
example, the traditional 


employ a dozen new linguists, 
will be joined by larger intakes 
from the likes of the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry and the Customs and 
Excise office. Starting salaries 
for linguists are £9,000-£12,000. 

Language graduates are still 
warmly welcomed by the _ 
teaching establishment, which, 
like the rest of the business 
world, is experiencing its own 
boom on the back of the 
growing interest in a united 
Europe. Language schools are 
blossoming, and while the 
remuneration still lags behind 
most other professions, the 
travel opportunities of 
teaching abroad are often cited 
as compensation. 

French speakers continue 
to be the most sought-after. 

In a recent survey of the 
language requirements of 1500 
British companies, 64 pec cent 
wanted French, 57.5 per cent 
German, 23 per cent S pani sh, 

19 per cent Italian, 6J5 per cent 
Arabic, 4.5 per cent Japanese 
and Dutch and 4 per cent 
Russian. In addition, 
companies spoke highly of 
those recruits who had an 
understanding of the culture 
and nature of the language 
they had studied. 

For foreign language 
graduates, pay and 
employment prospects are 
likely to continue to improve 
as demand outstrips supply. 

Among recent graduates 
who have used their skills are: 
w illiam Kenyon, 25, 
graduated from Oxford 
University in modern 
languages. He is in hi s sec ond 
year as a trainee accountant 
with Price Waterhouse in 
London. 

“During my college year 
abroad I realised that having 


There’s a 
living to be 
made out 


of grammar 
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a European language itself was 


TEACH English and tee the 
world. Sounds great doesn’t 

^'in fact, teaching Enghsh as 
a foreign language (TEFL) can 
be a great experience that 
gives you a chance to live 
abroad and earn money white 
you’re doing it But it can also 
be a nightmare if you are not 
careful the professionals say. 

The consensus among those 
involved in placing TEFL 
teachers is that white it is 
possible simply to find 
informal employment as an 
English language teacher m 
a foreign country, it is fax 
better to obtain a recognised 
credential before you go. Even 
better, have a firm, legally 
bi nding contract from a 
reputable employer and 
approved visas from the 
country in question. For those 
without them, the horror 
stories abound. You may find 
yourself sacked at the drop 
of a hat when enrolment dips 
for summer holidays, ineligible 
for social security or medical 
care and without airfare home. 

The first step towards legal 
employment is obtaining the 
necessary credentials. For 
university graduates, even 
those with degrees in teaching, 
the bare minimum is a Royal 

Society of Arts Examinations 
Board /University of 
Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate certificate. This is 
a four-week course for which 


obtain a Post Graduate _ 
Certificate in 
a specialisation in TEFL- 

not enough. The British^ 
Council also requires two 
years’ experience on top or . 
those credentials, 
corporations wjw 
instructors to train their own. 
staff abroad. 



whose employment agency 

u™ I. nloMntf TKB't 


specialises iu ----- • 
teachers In Spain and Italy, 

says that average satenesin 

Spain are the equivalent of 
£500 to £600 a month net. v- 

However, if you are working 

in Madrid or Barcelona where 
rents are high, that will hot_ 
eo very for. “You’ll never net 

rich as. a TEFL teacher” she 

says. 

Although demand far 

qualified people in Spain is 
still far greater than the ■' 
number of people available 

to do the j<m, Spain Stitt makes 

it difficult for foreigners to 
obtain visas. Obtaining yours, , 
even with a legal contractual ■ 

offer from a reputable 

employer, could take wedBL 
Once that is sorted out, Ms 
Brogan says, things should 
go smoothly. Most reputable 
schools in Spain are members 
of an organisation known as 
FECEL If a member of this 
organisation refuses to honour 
your contract, at least you 
have someone to complain to. 

Some other countries such 
as Italy, Greece and Turk ey 
are easier to obtain legal work 

in, Ms Brogan says, but you 

must beware of the large 
number of educational “bucket 
shops”. Obtaining illegal work 
- work without a visa, for 

which credentials are 



William Kenyon: “I realised that having a European language llseif was not enough. 
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not enough, that I needed an 
extra qualification - 
something I could apply my 
lan g ua g e to. Accountancy 
seemed to be a well-rounded 
profession which would allow 
me to use my language. Fm 

already using my languages: 

I was seconded to Stockholm 
earlier this year for 5 weeks 
and at the moment Tm 
translating German 
documentation in London. 

“When I qualify I certainly 
hope to work abroad, 
especially with all the 
opportunities 1992 will create. 
Sophie Crompton, 23, 
graduated from Kings College, 
University of London, in 
Spanish in 1989. She now 
works as a trainee broker for 
a brokerage house, Hoggs, in 
the City of London. 

“I was recruited specifically 
for my language skills. I work 
through the Lloyd's insurance 

market and I'm using my 
languages every day in contact 
with clients in Madrid. 

“When I decided to apply 
for the college course, I just 
wanted to be fluent in another 
language and I did have ideas 

about perhaps going into the 

wine trade. But now Tm 
working in the City 1 wouldn t 
work anywhere else. It’s 
exciting and one can see a 
dear career path. It’s also 
great fun. 

“I would advise anyone 
considering a foreign language 
course to look at ft very _ 
carefully. A lot of universities 
have traditional courses which 
don't have the modem aspects 
of the language or cover 
cultural aspects - two things 
which Pve found useful in 
helping me find work." 
Further information: Read 
European. Studies : A 
Discipline-Based Surveyof 

Graduate Careers (UAGES, 
King’s College, London, WC2 
9T.K £3jjo); Contact Mr 3 
RawrtiOT Berlitz Schools of 
Languages, Gran Yla 80-4, 
28013 Madrid, Spain; Civil 
Service Commission, Room 
307, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 
1JB.; Chartered Institute of 
Marketing . Moor Hall 
Cookham, Maidenhead, 
Berkshire SL6 9QH; 


fees range from £400 to £600. 

A list of approved schools 
of fe ring this certificate^ 
available from the British 
G o Hnnfl, which offers courses 
Itself and is a si g n i fic ant 
employer of TEFL instructors. 

Ms Nicola Brogan, 
recruitment director of the 
Skola Organ isation, which 
places TEFL teachers abroad, 
said that even a little 
experience on top of that 
certificate greatly improves 
the odds of obtaining 
employment A four-week 
TEFL course indudes only 
seven hours of teaching 
experience, insufficient to 
reassure most reputable 
employers. Ms Brogan suggests 

certificate holders seek: 
g limm er employment at a 

UK-based English language 

school hwp-Viing foreigners. 

“At teak that way, they know 
you can handle a class,” she 
says. 

However, you greatly 
increase your options by going 
on for more intensive training. 
RSA/Cambrldge also offer a 
one-year diploma course in 
TEFL which is a must for 
any one thinking of makin g 
a long-term career in the field. 
Advancement outside simp le 
classrooms to more lucrative 
payment is virtually 
impossible without ft. An 
alternative is for students to 


frequently not required — is 
also earner in these places. 

Mr John Cleaver, 
recruffment manager at 
In t ernational Langu a ge 


1 
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Centres Recruitment Ltd, 
which specialises in Asian and 

Middle Eastern placem ents, 
says the job market for TEFL 
teachers abroad is booming. 

The very low salaries will have 
to rise if demand is to be met, 
he believes. . . 

The Middle East, Mr Cleaver 
says. Is not the lu crative 
market for TEFL teachers that 
it once was, even disregarding 
the current crisis. Salaries may 
be £15,000 a year m Saudi 
Arabia, tax free, with an 
apartment thrown in - but 
then two years’ experience 
plus an RSA diploma or PGCE 
is required. Also, the Saudis 
rarely hire women teachers, 
except to teach female 
students. 

In Asia, Korea is 
exp erienc ing strong demand 
for TEFL teachers, and the 
top schools will pay the 
equivalent of £12,000 for 
qualified people. Corporations 
will pay up to £15,000, white 
universities pay a meagre 
£7,000. Visas are easy to obtain 
although living conditions can 
be rudimentary. 

Contrarily, Japan, where 
salaries canreach well over 
£1,000 a month, bas been 
inundated with TEFL teachers. 
There are moves afoot to make 
it more difficult to switch a 
tourist visa to a work visa, so 
one can no longer just travel 
there and find a job. 

Mr Cleaver offers this - 
riierfclist of questions for those 
working abroad: 

■ What will teaching hours 
be? About 25 a wee* is 
standard;.. 

■ What type of student will 
y ou be teaching? 

■ W1S travel expenses be paid? 

■ Are there any paid holidays? 
What about home leave? 

■ Is accommodation provided?' 
Is it free? What sort is it; isr ; . 
it furnished? 

■ Will there be a binding - 
contract? 

■ W01 you be provided with . 
private medical insurance?: 

■ Is it a monthly contract or . 
an annual contract? Mr 
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Columned &om previous nam 
periods, so think about how^ 
you will support yourself for 
ffie rg nain ing. three months,- 
What notice period are the 

school and the teacher 
required to give each other? : 

the TEFL business 
agree thatthe top-line 

*5gWer is the state-run 
British Council, with 51 
“atres in 31 countries, 
glaries are considerahly 
higher than those paid hy local 
employers, and the package 

^eludes finding 

accommodation, a feetfrgp 
allowance, medical hreniynpg 
ana a return air-fare. 

For t hose s ee&ing a different 
End of TEFL experience, there 
is the Volunteer Service 
. OiBanisatiDn_rYoa wffibe hired 
only on local terms - which 
could mean £80 a month and 
a hut without running water 
or electricity. However, you 
will get to visit some of the 
most exotic places in the world 

and have the experience of a 
lifetime. 

Further information: EFL 
Gazette Guide 1090/91 (pubL . 
EFL Gazette*. 04 Onnly Road, 
Ide of Man. Price £6.75); How 
ToTeach Abroad: A Guide 
to Opportunity, byRoger 
Jones. (puhL Narthcote House. 

Plymouth); Die British 
Coandl, CMDT Recruitment, 
100 Spring Gardens London 
SW1A 2BN telephone 071-380 
4931; Volunteer Service . 
Organisation, Inqiriripfi Unit 
317 Putney Bridge Road, . 
London SW15 2PN. 

Norma Cohen 
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If yoii’re a 
round peg 
— find a 
round hole 

TRAINEE sdickors are all 
things to ah people. To the 
large CSty Anns they are * 

arademteaTly highly qiialffipri 

and ambitious; to smaller 
practices they are rounded; 

mmmmtfeat lw anoJ irlgM 

individuals. Attempts to fit ■ 
yourself into a ste re oty pe for 
job applications wfUnot work; 
mutual compatibility is.tbe . 
answer. •' •• . ~ 

“The most important thing 
to consider, ap^t from . 
whether the firm covers the 
area of law in which yoo are v 
interested, is whethes- yon like . 
the people ypu’re going to 
work udth,” says Aime Marie 
Martin, senior careers adviser 
at the University of London. 
“Don't be blinded by. attractive 
partnership prospects.' .You. . 
can always move on later." . 

Murdoch Morrison, manager 
of the Law Society’s 
remdtment service,- adds: “Be 
flexible about where you’re . 
prepared to train. It’s no longer, 
true that the best prospects; 
are all in London.” 

The minimum rate for - 
trainees in the provinces is; 
£8,700 a year, lower than the .. 
Londonfigures - £9^00 for 
inner and £9,600 for outer 
London — but it will go' 
further. In today’s competitive 
market, also, a majority of 
firms, particularly hr the - 
south-east, pay above the - 
minimum. 

At the top of the spectrum, 
giant City firm Clifford Chance 
pays its 120 trainees on a scale 
upwards from £15,600. The 
minimum requirement is a 
2a degree: - , .. ■ 

“We look at both university . 
and polytechnic students, 
although most of tire 
successful applicants come 
from universities," says head 
of personnel, Alistair Dawson. 

Some 90 per cent of trainees 
stay on after- qualification, in 
London or one of the 14 offices 
abroad. More than two thirds 
of the firm’s newer partners 
are fonserX3ifo»rd Chance 
trainees. 

A 2a law or non-law degree 
is also required by the 
57-partner Penningtons. Other 
recommended factors are 

self-discipline, organisation 
and the abfiity to get on with 
people. “This means clients 
but also colleagues," says ' 
t uning officer Jane Barham 
Carter.:.' - ■- * 

The firm takes on about 15 > 
trainees each year, mostly in 
Lo ndon, withone or.two in 
each of the four provincial " 
offices, which offertbe chance 

for geographicalchange; 

without a job interview, 

Carter says. 

The li-partnar firm nf 

LeathesPrior isbased in . . 

Norwich, with a second office 
in a smaiL mariset towii ' 


■ ' experience according to 
partner Anthony Hansell 


The firm tooks fof trainees 
with nathrfty 9nda2i 
unWershyd^jr^amt - " 
necessarily in l aw, "W e’ve had 
a few unhapiv experiences - 
withptdyp'anuates. butwe • 
would not exclude them,” Mr 
HanseD sayavZ-. -.; • 

Half the aekktant solicitors: . 



the firm.. 

•• Buchaiui^fapdWIdtoaii 



“We doriH want brains on sticks, we want rounded people who can cope with the stresses ot practice at the Bar 

take up the option to offer 
conveyancing services, 
solicitors face a further erosion 
of their source of income. 

But solicitors are already 


with a hewer Scarborough 
office, wifi have five partners 
awl three trainees by next 
you. -Partner Sue Truefitt says 
that apart from requiring a 
“reasonable academic side," 
the firm is more interested in 
looking at candidates' other 
interests; whether they have 
^travdled or taken time out 
to.work in something . 

raimpWpIy rtiffprant. 

Chris Magrath runs an 
expanding two-partner central 


London practice. Good 
acadexeac grades “don’t - 


necessarily make for the best 
practical lawyer,” he says. 
Above all. he looks for 
“nonnahiyf': an ability to fit 
in . with the firm, to relate to 
dfeufcs and not be blinded by 
mystique: 

Also important are a talent 
forhardwenk and a ' 
willingness to take 
respoDsiMfity, to learn fast 
and not to be “miffed every 
time an error is pointed out". 

In the past, only the well-off 
could afford to train for the 
Bar. Good news far potential 
barristers was announced • 
earlier in the summer, with 
the setting up of a fond to 
provide awards for able pupils 
in financially poor sets of 
chambers. More than £3m has 


been promised so far by 
practitioners to provide at least 
400 funded pupillages by next 
year. The General Council of 
the Bar has allocated £50,000 
to the fund. 

A ledge commercial set of 
chambers,! Brick Court, pays 
its four pupils £5,000 for each 
sax-month period of pupillage. 

In common with many other 
chambers, 2 Brick Court has 
reduced the intake to allow 
j wpfls a reasonable chance - 
of gaining the one tenancy 
offered each year. 

Excellent academic results 
are not necessarily the most 
important factor in choosing 
pupils, says member of 
chambers Paul Walker. “It's 
more important that- somebody 
ram think dearly and present 
an argument cogently." 

Alistair Norris of the 
Chancery set at 2 New Bquare . 


agrees. “We don’t want brains 
on sticks, we want rounded 
people who can cope with the 
stresses practice at the Bar 
can bring." 

Another growing practice 
is" that of offering ... . 
“mini-pupillages" for students 
and prospective barristers. 
Man y chamfe rs offer an 
assessed mini-pupillage for 
applicants, often with expenses 
paid, and a shorter visit for 
people exploring whether the 
Bar is for them. 

Alistair -Norris lists the 
universal features of a good 
barrister: a high level of 
literacy, intellectual integrity; 
eloquence; and an exceptional 
levelof commitment 
A degree of objectivity is 
necessary, too. “A barrister 
must be prepared to argue 
whatever cause comes his way, 
whether he is personally in 
sympathy or not The same • 
degree of service must be given 
to every client" 

In large and small firms 
throughout the country, there 
are as many types of employer 
as potential trainees. Consider 
first what motivates you; then 
select employers who offer 
scope for those ambitions, The 
match should be successful 

. Shamn-Wflllach 


Solicitor or 
barrister: 
the new 
legal divide 

THE legal profession is In the 
midst of an upheaval 

The new Courts and Legal 
Services-legislation proposed 
by the government is bound 
to alter practice and 
procedures, not least by giving 
solicitors increased rights of 
audience, meaning they could 
appear in some courts as 
advocates. 

In addition, the two 
professional bodies have 
themselves been instigators 
of many changes. 

Earlier this year, the Law 
Society agreed radical new 
tr aining regulations for 
solicitors, with a greater 
emphasis on skills 
enhance ment. The Bar’s 
General Council announced 
f unding for pupil barristers, 
who will no longer have to 
practise from chambers - a 
barristers’ set of offices. 

The barristers of the 1990s 
will begin professional life 
without the financial 
disadvantage suffered by their 
predecessors. From next 
autumn, every trainee will 
have a minimum income of 
£3,000 for each of the two 
six-month apprenticeship 
periods, known as pupillage. 

Another concern which may 
have deterred a few would-be 
hamsters - that of finding 
a tenancy, a place to practice 

- has also been addressed. 
Barristers may now practise 
from home, and the Bar 
Council is establishing a 
library in London enabling 
those unable to find tenancies 
to set up in practice. 

The library, which it is 
hoped will be ready by next 
Easter, will have 
accommodation and office 
facilities for 50 barristers 
affiliated to established 
chambers, and will also employ 
clerks to liaise with clients. 
initially , the scheme will be 
underwritten by the Bar 
Council and the Inns of Court. 

More chambers are being 
set up outside the Inns and 
outside London, particularly 
in the growing commercial 
centres - Southampton is one 

- and big provincial cities: 
Nottingham, Leeds, 

Manchester, Bristol, Exeter 
and Cardiff. 

There is likely to be a new 
look for solicitors’ training by 
1998. The old final exam 
system is to be changed, and. 
it remains to be seen what 
effect that will have on 
articles. 

Professional skills - 
particularly communication 

- and efficiency are the key 
words at a time when much 
of the solicitor’s traditional 
arena is being eroded. The 
downturn in legal aid rates 
has led to hundreds of firms 
giving up the work, and the 
lucrative conveyancing field 
has suffered from the plunge 
of the property market 

It is threatened further by 
the government’s intention, 
through the courts and legal 
services legislation, to open 
up conveyancing to 
competition from banks and 


be ginning to look more and 
more towards the commercial 
world and opportunities 
offered in Europe. A reflection 
of this is the Law Society’s 
move to open an office in 
Brussels in November. 

None the less, “an element 
of crystal ball gazing" is 
involved in predicting life after 
the Courts and Legal Services 
legislation, according to Bar 
Council treasurer. Anthony 
Thornton QC. Shifts in the 
amount of work available to 
barristers will inevitably 
follow the breaking of their 
monopoly in the higher courts, 
to the advantage of solicitors. 

On the other hand, the 
proposed arrangements for 
legal aid coupled with further 
reductions of pay rates may 
work in favour of barristers 
because of their low overheads. 

Mr Thornton foresees an 
increased demand for 
barristers employed by 
companies. At present, 
barristers may appear only 
for their firm and not for 
clients. “My personal 
prediction is that over the 
years, that restriction will be 
removed,” he says. 

Change and uncertainty 
have done nothing to deter 
the 6 per cent or so of new 
solicitors and barristers who 
qualify each year. Anthony 
Thornton spoke for both 
branches of the profession 
when he predicted no felling 
off in numbers in years to 
come. The old traditions are 
another matter. “Fewer,” he 
said, “will be in practice in 
the same type of work as the 
Rum poles' of today." 

Further information: Roset 
(Register of Solicitors 
Employing Trainees), pnbL 
Law Society; Roget Legal 
(Register of Graduate 
Employment and Training 
Legal), pubL CSU for the 
Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services; 
Chambers, Pupillages and 
Awards, pubL General Council 
of the Bar; The Law Fair, 
organised by the University 
of London Careers Advisory 
Service, at the Business 
Design Centre, Islington, 

London Nl, March 14 and 15, 
1991. Exhibitors Include 
private and public sector 
recruiting law and non-law 
graduates. 

Sharon Wallach 


State work: 
safe, and 
not so 
dull 

GOVERNMENT employment 
is all too often dismissed tor 
young lawyers as being safe 
but dull- something for the 
21-year-old with an eye on a 
pension. 

While it does offer job 
security, its reputation for 
dullness is undeserved. Work 
opportunities are varied and 
often involve matters of public 
policy. Lawyers may take part 

•“ lonrt] BAlu<a 


since legislation is usually 
needed to implement state 
plans. Many handle issues 
almost as a matter of routine, 
which would be a novelty for 
other lawyers. 

For example, government 
lawyers might work on the 
Hillsborough Stadium inquiry, 
poll-tax capping legislation, 
European Court proceedings 
questioning UK parliamentary 
supremacy or hearings under 
the European Human Rights 


Convention on the detention 
of terrorists. 

The Government Legal 
Service (GLS), which provides 
the lawyers for ministries and 
government departments and 
offices, employs about 1,000 
lawyers. Most, though not ail, 
work in London. The Crown 
Prosecution Service tCPS), 
which is responsible for 
prosecuting c riminal rasp^ on 
behalf of the state, employs 
about 2,000 lawyers in more 
than 100 offices throughout 
the country. 

The CPS has traditionally 
suffered from poor morale, 
especially in London, but it 
has recently been reorganised, 
with a new salary and 
promotion structure and now 
consciously aims to attract 
and retain talented staff. 

Parliamentary Counsel - 
the government’s draftsmen 

- and the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office recruit 
lawyers separately. 

GLS lawyers may have a 
predominantly advisory role 

- researching, writing reports, 
negotiating EC measures, or 
drafting subordinate 
legislation, for example. They 
also act for the government 

as for a client in litigation and 
in its role as contractor, 
employer and landowner. 

Much of this is tomdled by the 
Treasury Solicitor's 
Department, which employs 
about 175 lawyers. 

The balance of women to 
men in the GLS and CPS is 
roughly equal. Civil service 
policy is to evaluate on merit 
alone, so a part-time lawyer 
is not cut out of promotion. 
Job-sharing is possible. 

Some government offices 

- notably the CPS, the 
Treasury Solicitor’s Office, 
Customs & Excise and the 
Inland Revenue - offer 
articles or the second six 
months of Bar pupillage to law 
graduates who show ability 
and commitment 

The pay for legal trainees 
is about £13,500 in the first 
year and £1050 more in the 
second. Recruits fere relatively 
well when compared with 
private practice, but the pay 
later on will bring comfort 
rather than the real affluence 
attainable by some private 
lawyers. 

An important additional 
benefit is a good pension 
scheme requiring no 
contribution from the 
employee. 


In round figures, the 
minimum starting salary' for 
a GLS legal officer is now 
about £19,000 in London, and 
£15,500 elsewhere. A lawyer 
in ci\11 service Grade 7 will 
earn at least £26,700 in London 
(£21,900 elsewhere), but may 
earn as much as £37,000 
(£31,000) with performance 
related pay, At Grade 5, the 
maximum is about £50,000 
(£43,000), and the top salary 
(Grade 2) is about £64,000. 

The CPS offers a higher 
minimum starting salary 
(£20.000 in Inner London, 
£16,800 elsewhere), mainly 
because the crown prosecutor 
still in training is certain to 
spend longer at the lowest 
level than a GLS lawyer. In 
higher grades, the salaries are 
pretty much the same. 

Other areas of public service 
worth considering are local 
government and the 
magistrates' courts. Local 
government can involve 
challenging legal work in 
intricately regulated areas 
such as child welfare and 
mental health, as well as more 
conventional lawyering. 
Further information: 
Government Legal Service: 
Martin Briggs, Lawyers’ 
Management Unit, Queen 
Anne's Chambers, 28 
Broadway, London SWlH 9JS, 
telephone 071-210 3387; Crown 
Prosecution Service: Barry 
Hancock, Recruitment Team. 
CPS. 4-12 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London SWlH 9AZ, telephone 
071-273 8172; Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office: 
Recruitment Section, 

Personnel Policy Department, 
Central Buildings, 4 Matthew 
Parker Street London SWlH 
9NL; Parliamentary Counsel- 
First Parliamentary Counsel 
36 Whitehall London SW1A 
2AY, telephone 071-210 6600; 
Local authorities: (general 
information) Careers Office, 
Law Society, 113 Chancery 
Lane, London WC2A 1PL, 
telephone 071-242 1222; 
Magistrates’ courts (Greater 
London and Home Counties) 
David Simpson, Clerk to the 
Justices, Court House, 
Harefield Road, Uxbridge UB8 
1PQ, telephone 0895-30771; 
(rest of England and Wales): 
Mrs Helen Whittaker, 
Association of Magistrates 
Courts, PO Box 1, Town Hall 
Leicester LEI 9BE, telephone 
0533-52 7822; 

Celia Hampton 


Commercial 
jobs for 
corporate 
animals 

WORKING “in-house” for a 
commercial enterprise is an 
attractive option for the law 
graduate with an interest in 
business. The special value 
to a company of employing 
a lawyer, rather than calling 
in a law firm, is the deeper 
und ers tanding of the business 
the lawyer will develop. 

The work load varies with 
the company, and ejren with 
the lawyer. The soil lawyer 
in a small company is likely 
to be a good generalist, while 
the member of a 30-strong legal 
department may have scope 
to become as specialised as 
any lawyer in private practice. 

The work has two aspects: 
the company's business 
relations with the outside 
world, and its own 
house-keeping, such as 
property management, and 
employment, for which the 
legal work is relatively 
conventional. 

For the company's external 
relations, a corporate lawyer 
needs a constructive approach 
(the company wants to achieve 
its business goals within the 
law and to its best advantage 
- i t is not simply waiting to 
be told its goals are 
impossible); a good general 
grasp of business law (the 
advice even of a specialist 
lawyer in a company has 
always to be placed in context); 
and a measure of 
self-confidence (the corporate 
lawyer may be asked for an 
on-the-spot legal opinion, say. 
in the middle of delicate 
commercial negotiations - 
without time for research). 

The particular function filled 
by a corporate lawyer depends 
on the business, but in spite 
of the feet of 
being employed by the 
“client", the corporate lawyer 
acts with professional 
independence. A solicitor 
employee will often get an 
annual practising certificate 
from the Law Society. UK law 
allows the company to claim 
legal professional privilege 
for its own lawyer’s advice, 

Continued on next page 
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When one of 
the best 
companies 
says you're 
one of the 
best people, 
believe it. 


Courtesy of Carrera Bikes 


Graduates 


Flattery without foundation? No. Not at Standard Life. To join us you have to believe in 
yourself before you can believe in anything else. Believe that you are the best and be determined 
to prove it. You are different You are able to triumph over life's little adversities. It's what being 
successful is all about 

Our graduates are prepared to face anything. We'll put you through carefully structured 
training programmes to suit your individual needs. We'll set. high targets and difficult objectives, 
but then no-one ever became the best without overcoming the odd challenge. 

We're scaling the heights in financial services, providing quality products and services from 
Land's End to John O'Groats. We expect our graduates to climb even higher. 

You'll have the security of knowing that you have the European Community's largest mutual 
life assurance company showing you the ropes. 

You are on the leading edge. All the opportunities are there. This is the chance of a lifetime. 

Grab it. . g 

For more information and an application form, please write to Marek Wilkojc, Recruitment J w 
Manager, Standard Life Assurance Company, 3 George Street, Edinburgh EH2 2XZ, or alternatively * 
contact your careers office. Ke 


h 


Standard Life 


We don’t follow standards.We set them. 


and now. 
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Continued from previous page 
although European 
Community law takes the 
opposite view. 

There are still many 
corporate lawyers being 
recruited in the UK but some 
big companies are cutting 
back. The cost of employing 
a lawyer is considerable, since 
it has to cover an office, 
support services, reference 
material, a pension and other 
benefits as well as salary - 
items which are included in 
an outside lawyer's net bilL 
A rough calculation suggests 
the cost of employing one 
m iddl e - ranki ng staff lawyer 
would buy some 350450 hours 
of outside advice a year. On 
the other hand, the employee 
would puffin about 1*200 
lawyer-hours and might cost 
no more than one 
medium-sized failure in the 
High Court. There is, however, 
a trend among big US 
companies to use outside 
lawyers- 

Because they can represent 
the company as well as handle 
legal affairs, corporate lawyers 
working for the company's 
external capacity may have 
to travel more than the typical 
private practitioner. In 
multinationals, overseas 
postings are fairly common. 

An aptitude for management 
is desirable in a corporate 
culture, and many companies 
put their lawyers through a 
form of manag ement training. 
There may well be 
opportunities for a lawyer to 
go into management or 
business streams, possibly 
away from the law - an option 
that is rarely available in 
private practice. 

Sir Denys Henderson, 
chairman of Id, and Sir David 
Steel, a former chairman of 
British Petroleum, worked 
their way to the top by using 
their legal skills. 

Companies with a 
broadly-based legal department 
may offer articles, and those 
interested should check with 
the Law Society. An employed 
banister has the professional 
rights of a solicitor. 

Salaries vary widely. 
Applicants can usually reckon 
on extra value in the form of 
non-money benefits such as 
a pension, car, or share 
options. 

Further information: 
Companies Law Society, 
Careers Office, Law Society, 
113 Chancery Lane, London 


WC2A 1FL, telephone 071-242 
1222; BACFI (Bar Association 
for Commerce, Finance and 
Industry): (Secretary) Norman 
Wlmpey, 2 Plowden Buildings, 
Temple, London EC4, 
telephone 071-583 4837; 
Becndtaent advertising 
appears weekly in the Law 
Society’s Gazette and each 
Tuesday in The Times. 

Celia Hampton 

Faced with 
a glittering 
array of 
possibilities 

CHOOSING a firm for pur 
articles is rather like picking 
the university or college where 
you took your degree: it’s 
important, time-consuming 
and you do not know until too 
late whether you have it 
wrong. 

The prospective articled 
clerk is faced with a glittering 
array of possibilities - in 
private practice, with local 
government, a magistrate’s 
court or in industry - and 
since the choice must usually 
be made long before articles 
begin, it can seem daunting. 

Probably the best place to 
start looking is The Register 
of Solicitors Employing 
Trainees (Reset) - published 
annually by The Law Society. 
Roset lists more than 3,000 
employers and the type of 
work they do. If you are 
interested in working in a 
particular field of law, this is 
important, since the type of 
apprenticeship you receive will 
vary enormously in, for 
maniple, a legal aid firm and 
in a multinational company. 

There are similar disparities 
in financial rewards. Although 
The Law Society now 
Stipulates a minfanmn salar y 
of about £8,500 for daks, few 
City firms are offering less 
than £15,000, with Gouldens 
topping the league at £18,500. 

Perhaps even more 
important is the sponsorship 
offered. Training to be a 
solicitor is expensive - the 
fees alone at The College of 
Law this year are £2,460. As 
fewer local authorities award 
firms are increasingly 
offering sponsorships, whether 


maintenance grants of up to 
£5,000 a year, payment of fees 
or low interest loans. 

If you have already decided 
an private practice - as the 
vast majority of graduates do 

— there are numerous elossv 
brochures to consult Most 
consist of pictures of a happy 
articled clerk in an obviously 
new suit while the text extols 
the virtues of corporate hfe. 

Some, however, do give a 
sense of the culture of the firm 

- you may warm to the firm 
which includes a map with 
aU the nearby wine bars. 

Important factors to consider 
are the size and location of 
the firm. In recent years, legal 
life in the provinces has 
changed si gnificant ly and. 

regional firms are j pffl-tiacriwg l y 

collaborating to provide the 
training to attract recruits. 

The MS group, for example, 


companionship of up to a 100 
other clerks suffering articles 
with you. 

The great advantage of the 
large practices is that they can 
devote considerable resources 
to in-house training, and most 
provide a structured 
programme of seminars and 
courses along with the 
corporate squash team and 
annual ball AS have library 
and information services. 

If you are keen on doing a 
stint abroad, some firms - 
notably Frere Cholmeley and 
Fteshfields - will organise 
this. On the downside, 
although firms tend to 
proclaim the important part 
tha t you, the humble clerk, 
will play in Cityshaking deals, 
in practice it may be difficult 
to acquire much responsibility 
as you move from department 
to department. 



includes firms in Cambridge, 
Norwich and Bristol. 

A great bonus of this type 
of practice is the breadth of 
work available, including 
family and c riminal cases. In 
a small establishment you are 
far more likely to have early 


are also specialist 
practices, conce n trating on 
trade union law or legal aid 
work - but remember these 
are unlikely to offer 
sponsorships and there is 
always a danger you wfll not 
be asked to stay after articles 
because the firm cannot afford 
a new assistant solicitor. 

If you feel you are a 
corporate animal, choose a 
(Sty firm. (Sty firms are big 
- the top 100 take more than 
a third of all graduates sitting 
the fiTialn examfriatinm and 
you are likely to have the 


It is worth remembering that 
nearly all (Sty firms run 
vacation schemes which 
provide an excellent - and 
often well paid - taster of life 
in the offick Competition for 
such schemes is, however, 
fierce, so investigate them 
early in your second year. 

Having decided on the types 
of practice, get your six to 
eight applications in fast. The 
much publicised crisis in 
articled clerk recruitment is 
over, and the feeling is that 
this year there will be a 
surplus of graduates seeking 
articles. The Law Society Code 
of Practice stipulates that no 
interviews may take place 
before September l in the final 
year of degree studies - but 
that means getting your 
applications sorted out before 
you start your third year. 
Smaller firms and those in 


do. however, recruit 
.ter in the season. 

Then come the interviews. 
Few recruitment partners have 
been trained for the job, and 
interviews tend to be relaxed 
and informal, often half an 
hour with two partners. 

Gradually, however, 
recruitment is becoming more 
professional. Last year 
Link l a ters & Paines greeted 
interviewees with a 
personalised computerised 
half-day schedule involving 
three separate interviews, 
chocolate biscuits and a 
complicated form which the 
interviewers seemed to have 
enormous difficulty filling in. 
They also tick boxes as they 
talk to you at Mjacfarlanes, 
and operate a system of second 
interviews. Stephenson 
Harwood provided its own 
form of torture last year: a 
lunch with other interviewees 
and partners involving a 
rather unappetising fish pie. 

Questions tend to be 
standard: Why law? Why this 
firm? Be warned, however, that 
some fir ms make a point of 
including a law-type question, 
such as the role of the law in 
combating Aids. 

Each year there seems to 
be the trick question which 
ffipq round the ci r™** - — 
consult your friends. Last year, 
candidates were asked to 
explain a credit card to a 
four-year-old - complete with 
role play from the interviewer/ 
child. Interviews are often 
rounded off by a tour of the 
offices with a contented 
articled clerk. This can be 
useful but it depends on the 
honesty of your guide. 

Of course, sadly, before you 
too can become a real clerk, 
there is the last great hurdle 
to leap - the Law Society 
finals course. The system is 

rhang in g , anri it is likely that 

by 1993 budding lawyers will 
be spared the ordeal, but for 
now the rule of terror 
continues. Few who have 
experienced this can think of 
a single positive thing to say. 

It is aggressively practical yet 
also, in the words of one law 
lecturer teaching it, like 
“taking 20 O-levels in nine 
months”. But it is worth 
working hard - as the 
recession hits, it seems certain 
firms will not look kindly on 
articled clerks who repeatedly 
fail the coursei 

Sarah King 


Stop, start, 
alter course, 
accelerate 
or cruise 

THE BEAUTY of the legal 
profession for women (and for 
men) is that it is so 
accommodating. There is 
something in it for everyone, 
and you can enter it - or 
return to it - at any age. 

If you do not like one 
activity you can move over 
to another. If your life needs 
a little lulling there is peace 
to be found izz paperwork; if 
you want to push and shove 
you will be in good company; 
if you want to use your brain 
there is plenty of scope; if you 
want just to talk, you can. 

For a woman contemplating 
a career and a family, the law 
is ideal because you can start 
fast, go slow, stop, start again. 


you 

are a ripe old age - in your 
90s as a law reporter, in your 
70s as a judge. 

A legal qualification does 
not lead only to a life on your 
feet in court or sitting in an 
office looking at wills. It can 
lead to industry, lecturing, 
publishing, journalism, the 
civil service. One can be a 
magistrate’s clerk; or those 
who choose the conventional 
route of court appearance or 
the solicitor’s office can look 
forward to a proper career 
structure culminating in the 
bench or partnership. 

Barbara Calvert, who set 
up her own chambers in 1974, 
took silk in 1975, became a 
recorder in 2974, started sitting 
as a deputy High Court judge 
in 1978 as well as in the County 
Court and the Crown Court, 
and who is now a full-time 
chairman of industrial 
tribunals, did not start her 
legal career until she was 35. 

She says: “Whether you're 
a man or a woman, if you’re 
going to be successful you need 
a certain amount of luck and 
a lot of very hard work, and 
it’s mote difficult when you’ve 
got children because you have 
to pedal slowly for a few 
years”. 

But pedal slowly you can. 

“I would not have missed my 
20 years at home for anything ,* 


says Barbara, “although at 
times I thought if I saw 
another dude in St James's 
Park I’d go barmy.” 

Leah Harris pedalled slowly 
by law reporting part-time 
until her three children were 
to their teens. Then, at the age 
of 44, she switched over from 
the bar to become a solicitor. 
She now has her own firm, 
run from her home in north 
London, and bandies family 
law, conveyancing, probate, 
personal injuries, and general 
litigation. 

How does she enjoy it? “It’s 
lovely she says. "It’s a super 
career. It’s interesting, 
fascinating, fulfilling ~ you’re 
in constant touch with people. 
You're actually performing, 
a service - sometimes. Women 
are totally accepted, fm my 
own boss, responsible to 
no-one except my clients”. 

Ingrid Dow, editor of Atkins 
Court Forms, has not stopped 
work, except for maternity 
leave, since she started with 
Butterworths in 1973. She 
qualified as a barrister at 22, 
practised in Trinidad for six 
months, did advisory civil 
litigation work for another six 
months, and then came back 
to the UK and has been in legal 
pu blishing ever sinna. 

Her first child was boro in 
1381, on the way to work. 
Living two doors from the 
office, she popped home every 
lunchtime for six months to 
breast-feed the baby. The same 
comfortable arrangement was 
mads when the second ebnd 
was bom in 1985. 

After 16 years in publishing, 
Ingrid has no regrets. “It keeps 
one in close contact with the 
profession. Unlike the bar, you 
know where you’re working 
each week and how long for, 
and you know your pay will 



Anne Ruffe don’t drop out If 
jroo're planning a family 


come in at the end of the ■ 
month. It's well paid and the 
holidays are good.” - 

She would recommend it ' 
to any legally qualified woman 
contemplating a family. “It’s 
a job where you don't need 
to neglect your family or your 
work,” she says. It’s a .. 
harmonious relationship." The 
facts that she lives next door 
to the office, and has had the 
samA daily nanny since the 
children were bom, have; of 
course, helped. And, she says, 
1 could not have had a more 
considerate company to woirk 
for.” 

Anne Ruff is an academic, 
She took her masters fierce 
to law to 1974, then did 
teacher's training, and has 
lectured at Middlesex - 
Polytechnic since 1976. Her 
first child was bom in 1979 
and two more followed She 
was called to the bar in 1989 
but continues to lecture. , 

The advantage of teaching 
for mothers, she says, is the 
flexibility of the working week 
and the holidays. Also more 
and more institutions axe 
employing wamen/and 
sometimes men) on 
“fractional” appointments. 
Until she hadher third child 
Anneworked fall-time. Then 
the polytechnic agreed a - 
“temporary variation” of her 
contract, permitting her to 
work half-time on half pay for 
four years, after which she 
goes back on fulltime. 

The advantage of a 
fractional appointment is that 
(me gets the agreed fraction 
of all increments, holidays and 
sick pay, whereas parttime 
teaching is paid only an an 
hourly basis. There is no loss 
of security. One remains part 
of tiie established staff. 

Anne, though a half-timer, 
is course leader for the . 
C ommon p rofessional Exams 
for non-law graduates starting 
in September. and when she 
goes back full-time there will 
have been no break to her 
career development . 

Her advice to auy woman 
lawyer who contemplates a 
family would be to keep the . 
job going in some form or 
another, other by part-time 
or halftime work. “Don’t drop 
out altogether: You get back 
to, but it's harder." 

The current Intake 
into tiie profession is 
headtiff. In JS89 HU per cent 
of qualifying solicitors were 
Continued oil next page 


APPLY NOW FOR 
THE PERFECT STUDY AID 

AT HALF PRICE 


With almost 300 specialist writers 
worldwide, and print centres in London, 
Paris, Frankfurt, New York and Tokyo, the 
FT provides a unique perspective on 
global business. 

With such authoritative reporting, 
it is no wonder that the FT has become 
required reading amongst Europe’s 
top executives. 

As a student, you too can benefit from 
the Financial Times’ unrivalled coverage 
of the business world. 


For the FT is the perfect complement 
to your chosen course of study and, in 
time, will become an indispensable aid to 
furthering your career development. 

To join the FT’s exclusive student 
rebate scheme in the UK, complete the 
coupon and return to the Subscriptions 
Manager, Financial Times Ltd, FREEPOST, 
Number One Southwark Bridge, 

London SE1 9UU. 

Students outside the UK, should write 
to Gill Hart, Financial Times (Europe) Ltd, 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

EUROPE'S BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 


Guiollettstrasse 54, D-6000 Frankfurt 
am Main 1, Germany. 

I am studying at a UK educational establishment, 
and am interested in joining the FTs student rebate 
scheme. Please send me an application form: 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


I AM A STUDENT AT: 


SIGNATURE: 


DATE: 
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Coullliued from previnnc ppgt> 
women, and 38 per cent "of 
people called to the Bar were 
women.*'. 

At the top of toe-career 
structure, however; . 
proportions remain 
disappointing. ' ■■■ 

Out of a total of 126 ciicuit 

judges appointed . between 1986 
aud 1969; only 5 are women. 
There is ofily one female High 
Court jodge.Her appointment 
1 b in the Family Diyfaifm anH 
simply does not reflect the - 
high proportion of highly 
competent and experienced 
women with years of practice 
in family work. A second 
female appointment in the 
Famil y Division has just been 
approved; There is only one 
female judge in the Court of 
Appeal, and none at all in the 
House of Lords. 

As far as. solicitors are 
concerned also, the proportion 
of women partners is small 
There are 52399 practising 
solicitors - 41396 men and 
11.003 womenu Over the 10 
years from July 1979 to July 
1989 a total of 17393 solicitors 
were admitted, comprised of 
12^159 men <7031 per cent), 

4381 women. (2833 per cent) 
and, according to the Law 
Society, 253 (L46 per cent) of 
unknown sex. Out of that total 
6,680 men (38.63 per cent) and 
1,697 women <9.81 per cent) 
are now partners - and there 
are 45 partners (36 per cent) 
of unknown sex. 

Women should not be 
daunted. In 10 or 15-year’s *hnp 
the present healthy intake will 
have dug itself in to produce 
equally heathy figures at the 
top. Men get more and more - 
used to women as time goes 

by- 

Rachel Davies 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Flexible 
advantage 
on home 
ground 

LOCAL government is still, 
frequently viewed as a .. 
bureaucratic backwater where 
pay and working amditHms 
fall for behind those in the 
private sector, and . where the. . . 
compensations are hard to . 
spot. 

But with demographic 
rhang pg (nmiTt ig fanp kiymptTt . 
patterns, and ever fiercer 
competition from the private t 
sector, thisimageurost plump 
if local authorities are to have 
any hope of attracting the 
cafibreofgradnatesme- 
importance and range of their 
work demands. 

Late in the day it may be, 
but the problems of- 
recruitment and retention are 
now being addressed 
coherently by local • 
government leaders, and a 
concerted attempt is being 
made to “sell" the range of: . 
advantages a career in local 
a dministratlan can have. 

“Anyone wanting a career 
in a dreary backwater should 
not choose local government,” 
says Mr Alf Sorrell, personnel 
officer for Brentwood District 
Council in Essex. “It is now - 
a more challenging lob than 
it used tobe, and there are 
broad and re wanting career 
choices." 

The image difficulties are 
largely the result of increasing 
politicisation of local 
government, characterised by 
the bitter conflict between the 
government and high-spending 
Labour-run councils. 

It has been an 
uncomfortable, unsettling 
decade, and with more plans 
for reform under review by 
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It hMbMRtn uncomfortable decade for local government wfth more reforms planned 


Conservative and Labour party 
strategists, there are few signs 
that a period of consolidation 
and stability is in prospect 
; Oh a practical level, 
undergraduates seeking a 
career in local government 
have been faced with a 
bewildering array of choices 
and a lack of advice. With 
several hundred potential 
employers, there have bee n 
as many employment pnbciee . 

*. A fundamental problem is 
thatr Unhke the civil service, 
there is no clear career 
structure. Separate careers 
in education, sodal services, 
legal and^ technical services, 
or general administration have 
been the norm. 

Two moves have been 
launched to help solve the twin 
problems of a poor image and 
growing skill shortages. First, 
a group of metropolitan 
authorities - those running 
tiie bagger cities - banded 
together X8 months ago to form 
the Metropolitan Recruitment 
Agency (Metre). 

Second, the Local 
(tovemment Management 
■ Board is to start operating next 
April when the merging of the 
Local Government Training 
Board and the employers’ body 
LACSAB (Local Authorities’ 
Conditions of Service Advisory 
Board) is completed. 

-Metre’s objectives are to 
show undergraduates and. 

there Sa^^du^earoer 
in local gov e rnment; to help 
Hi imriln with specific 
recruitment needs by setting 
u p a! sMD s data base; to mount ' 

fft y iil twiBitt cflmpatgng in 

target areas such as 

UTwtor g raflnnteg , women OT 
older workers; and to promote 
the best recruitment practices. 

. Thft first p-baTlpngp has bp pn 
to attract graduates of the 
right calibre, so Metre now 

bnlda rprr n t ta wgnt fttrna smA 


goes on the milk round to 
universities and colleges. 

Mr Carl GiBeard, director 
of Metre, says: “K was a very 
pleasant surprise. It told me 
that despite that last 10 years 
of change and the conflict 
between central and local 
government, and the negative 
image, there is still a strong 
commitment to serve the 
community." 

A sponsorship package 
aimed at final-year students 
has been devised to attract 
much-needed specialist skills 
as well as arts graduates 
seeking more general 

management t raining . Tfre 

package consists of £L500 in 
cash, eight weeks' paid work 
mlhe last summer vacation 
before finals, and a guaranteed 
job on graduation. 

The sponsorship scheme has 
won the support of county and 
district councils as well as 31 
of the metropolitan authorities 
that originally set up Metre. 
Around 50 sponsorships are 
on offer this year and possibly 
100 next year. 

Like Metre, one of the Local 
Government Management 
Board's main tasks will be to 
improve the image of local 
government as an employer, 

- although Mr Michael Clarke, 
the board's first chief 
executive, stresses it will still 
be up to individual local 
authorities to show they are 
good employers. 

The Board will seek to take 
a national lead for local 
government across the field 
of recruitment and retention 
of staff and wQl work closely 
with the three assoc i ations 
represe nting metropolitan, 
county and district mthort tips . 

Salary scales have 
undoubtedly been a problem, 
with the widespread perception 
that public sector 
remuneration has lagged far 
behind private industry. 
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RETAIL MANAGEMENT 

You're searchingfor a career that will enable you to useyoiir intellect, initiative and real ise your career 
ambitiore. You want the dialled of a demanding and well structured training programme and equally 
important, you’d like to join a Company with an unbeatable track record in its specialist field. B&Q pic can 
meetyour objectives. 

We practise promotion from within and operate a management taming and development programme 
which won't leave you guessing about where your responsibilities lie. In return you will be expected to 
demonstrate the business acumen, strategic thinking and appetite forhard work on which our success is 

Ultimatelyyou wiH manage^ your own Superstore, controlling part of a Emulti million business whilst being 
responsible for upwards of 50 staff. The latest information technology will enable you to plan, budget and 
monitor your success.and from there District and Regional management will be in prospect. 

We accept any degreediscipHneor HMD qualification but are particularly interested in business or 
commercially orientated subjects. " - 

In return we willproyidea remuneration package which Iggjr 

endorses bur commitment to you. . j 

Our 1991 Management Training Programmefor Graduates 
commences September 1 991; all appliastwns should HfW 

thefriorebereceivedbyApnl30th 1991. HRB/ 
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For a copy of our Graduate Recruitment Brochure and an 
application tero write to Richard Capper, Management 
Devrtopment Officer, B&Q _ 

1 Hampshire Corporate Park, Chandters Ford, Eastleigh, 
Hampshire S053YX. 
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There has recently been 
more flmWTrt y, however, as 
50 local authorities have pulled 
Out Gf nati onal pay bar gainin g 
and are now able to set then- 
own salary levels. 

There is no set pattern to 
salaries as in the civil service, 
but a young graduate, possibly 
working for a farther 
professional qualification, can 
expect to start on £9300 to 
£11,000 a year depending on 
the local authority. 

In certain specialist areas 
such as the law and 
information technology, the 
starting salary in the London 
area could be £12300 or more. 
At the top of the tree, the chief 
executive of a large local 
authority earns more than 
£70300 and runs the equivalent 
of a big company. 

To compete with the private 
sector, many local authorities 
are offering senior staff leased 
cars and help with mortgages 
and rail fares. 

One advantage not 
sufficiently considered is the 
tremendous flexibility local 
government employment 
brings, particularly for those 
opting for a career break to 
bring up a family, or for those 
wanting to work in a 
particular part of the country. 

Further information: 
Metropolitan Recruitment 
Agency, PO Box 1540, Homer 
Road, SoihtemE. West Midlands, 
B8l 3PQ; Local Government 
Training Board, Axndale 
House, Amdale Centre, Luton, 
LU1 2TS; Association of 
County Councils, Eaton House, 
66a Eaton Square, London, 
SW1W 9BH; Association of 
District Councils, 26 Chapter 
Street, London SWlP 3ND; 
Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities, 85 Great Smith 
Street, London SWlP SB 3. 

Richard Evans 
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CONSUU^NCY 

Beware 
tales of 
speed and 
glamour 

“1 WORK about 10 hours a day 
at the moment - we’re going 
through a quiet spell," says 
Carolyn. Forrester. 

Ms Forrester joined 
Andersen Consulting, an 
trrtemfltinnal consultancy best 
known for its work in 
information technology, two 
years ago after graduating 
from Exeter University with 
an Wngiiab degree. In 
September she will be made 
a consultant 
Mark Oakes, a colleague, 
joined Andersen just a year 
ago, after graduating from 
Cambridge University with 
a degree in chemistry, and is 
still an associate consultant 
He is working about 14 hours 
a day. They are part of a team 
which is putting together a 
computer system, due to 
become operational in October, 
for Associated Newspapers. 

Management consultancy 
has recently been one of the 
most attractive careers for 
graduates. A certain cachet 
attends to consultancy; it is 
a career shrouded in glamour, 
stories of high pay, foreign 
travel and fast lifestyle. 

Ms Forrester and Mr Oakes 
agree that the image of 
consultancy is different from 
its practice. They emphasise 
the hard work and demanding 
nature of the job as well as 
the fun arid the challenge. 

Andersen puts a lot of effort 
into training. Recruits spend 
the first six weeks learning 
foundation skills in computing, 
and then applying them by 
doing a case study at 
Andersen's training centre at 
St Charles, Illinois. Over the 
first four years, recruits do 
courses on business practices, 
system installation and design, 
and client services. 

Ernst and Young takes a 
different approach. It hires 
about a dozen graduates, for 
a fixed term erf two years. 

Called research assistants. 


they are assigned research 
tasks as well as doing some 
client work across a broad 
range of the firm's activities. 

John Crawshaw, director 
of support services at Ernst 
and Young, says the firm views 
the research assistant job as 
an extension of a graduate's 
education “on the basis that 
many graduates do not know 
what they want to do". After 
two years, the graduates are 
placed with clients or go on 
to study fora masters degree 
in business administration, 
sponsored by the company. 

Many of the large 
consultancies emphasise 
information technology. Price 
Waterhouse, which hired 130 
graduates last year and plans 
to recruit 150 this year, puts 
them all though 18 months 
of rr tr aining , involving 
computer programming. 

I FT I 



systems analysis and design. 
The firm, which recruits from 
a broad range of universities 
and polytechnics, plans to 
promote its recruits to 
consultant level after five 
years. 

PA Consulting also sends 
many of its recruits down the 
IT track. Last year 30 
graduates were recruited, and 
this year it plans to take on 
20 in the face of a slower 
economy. Three quarters of 
these will be channelled into 
its IT practice; the rest into 
strategy consultancy. 

“We believe we can offer 
long-term career prospects, 
but a sizeable proportion of 
our graduates do leave us,” 
says Dick White, PA’s man 
in charge of recruitment “But 
we do not take the view that 
graduates are low-cost fee 
earners." 


According to Mr White, toe 
main factor that makes for 
high turnover among 
graduates is that they do not 
get line' managerial experience 
“To many they see this as a 
major gap in their CV and 
that’s the reason why they 
leave; they want to fill a gap." 

An entirely different kind 
of consultancy is the Boston 
Consulting Group, which 
practises strategy consulting 
- high level advice about 
where to go and how. 

BCG takes eight to 10 
graduates a year from the 150 
it interviews. It looks for 
academic high achievers who 
have participated fully in 
student life. 

It likes to keep its graduates 
Typically a BCG graduate will 
spend two years with the firm 
then be placed with a client 
in industry for a year and, if 
all goes well, be sponsored for 
an MBA. 

Management consultants 
pay well because they want 
the best graduates. First year 
graduates can earn anywhere 
from £15300 to £19,000. 
depending on whether they 
join a general consultancy or 
a strategist Future rewards 
are even better. 

Many graduates find that 
the reality is more mundane 
than the promised glamour. 
Graduates are sometimes used 
as cheap number crunchers 
who are pushed out after a 
few years. The experience can 
be embittering. 

The principle of caveat 
emptor applies as much to the 
appraisal of products as it doe: 
to employers. There is, 
therefore, no substitute for 
finding out from employers 
what they expect. Before 
accepting an offer it is worth 
talking to those for whom one 
will work and assess the 
working conditions. 

Farther information: Institute 
of Management Consultants, 
32 Hatton Gdns, EC1 (Tel 
071-242 21409). IMC will 
provide general information 
on management consulting 
bat not careers advice; 
Management Consultants 
Association, 11 West Hnlkin 
St,SWl (Tel 071-235 3897). 
Represents most of the big 
consultancies but not the 
strategists. Its membership 
list may prove helpful but the 
MCA does not offer career 
advice. 

Simon Holbertor 


Wanted. Graduate 
to run own company. 

Don’t expect too many job offers like this. 

Less than a year after your finals you could be in charge of 
over thirty soldiers and some of the most advanced weaponry and 
equipment in the world. . 

Naturally this sort of responsibility isn’t given to just anyone 
(the Army values graduates from all disciplines, but it doesn’t value 
all graduates). 

That’s why our interview, The Regular Commissions Board, 
lasts for three days rather than just forty-five minutes. 

And that’s why we’re one of the few employers who ask 
applicants to tackle obstacle courses as well as questionnaires. 

If you’re good enough, it’s on to Sandhurst for seven months 
graduate training. Here you’ll be faced with assault courses for 
the mind as well as the body. Survive them and you’ll leave 
as an officer. 

If all this seems a more exciting alternative to the drudgery 
of office life, talk to your University Liaison Officer. He’ll explain 
more about the army and advise you on which arm or corps of the 
service will suit you best. 

As for money, at Sandhurst you’ll receive £10,548 which rises 
to £13,884 on completing the course. Pay is reviewed annually. 
Company cars, by the way, usually come in green and are armoured. 

| For more information about a career as an Army Officer, please phone 1 
I 0345 300 111 at any time. Or post this coupon. . 


Full Name. 


Date of Birth 

Send to Major John Gutteridge. 
Army Officer Entry, Freepost 
4335, Dept 0726, Bristol BS1 3YX. 


.Postcode 

.Nationality. 


^Army Office 
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MARKETING 
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“HOW are you going to enjoy 
talking for a living?" That is 
the first question graduates 
thinking of a career in 
marketing should ask 
themselves, says Martin 
Dufiell, head of management 
recruitment for Unilever. 

“Many graduates seem to 
think marketing is a purely 
mental activity,” he says. “But 
it is no use having a thousand 
good ideas if you cannot get 
them implemented. You have 
got to be able to sell ideas, 
persuade people into accepting 
them." 

Peter Lester, of Whitbread, 
the brewer and retailer, says: 
“Many seem to believe that 
marketing is all about making 
humorous ads for Heineken. 
They are not aware of the basic 
organisational skills involved, 
the analysis, the planning." 

Marketing covers such a 
wide range of activities, from 
product design to sales 
promotion, that it Is little 
wonder misconceptions persist 
in spite of the fact that 
marketing now ranks, with 
modia , advertising, merchant 
banking, and management 
consultancy, among the most 
popular career choices. 

Some experience of the job, 
or a thorough grounding in 
what it entails, is likely to help 
in making a good first 
impression, at least; and first 
impressions can be vital 

The Chartered Institute of 
Marketing, which runs a 
one-year, part-time marketing 
diploma course for graduates, 
can provide further 
information. 

The fast-moving consumer 
goods companies, such as 
Unilever, Procter & Gamble, 
and Mars, where the marketing 
culture is deeply ingrained, 
still provide the most popular 
openings. Unilever, probably 
the country's largest 
marketing recruiter, had more 
than 1,500 applicants for 50 
posts last year. 

The basic business truth that 
the market place determines 
whether a company is 
successful is much more 
widely recognised in British 
industry. More and more 
industries are following the 
example of the makers of soaps 
and detergents, food and 
drinks, toiletries, cosmetics, 
and confectionery. 

There has been a surge in 
marketing activity by financial 
institutions - banks, bunding 
societies and insurance 
companies. NatWest this year 
recruited half a dozen 
graduates for marketing posts. 

Marketing awareness is 
filtering down from industrial 
giants, such as Id, to 
medium-sized and smaller 
companies. 

Football clubs, chanties, 
accountants, lawyers and some 
universities are using 
marketing techniques. 


The demand for marketing 
expertise has fastened a 
fast-growing services industry: 
independent specialist 
companies supplying market 
research, computerised 
consumer databases, direct 
mail, telephone marketing, 
and sales promotion. 

More opportunities are now 
available here for graduate 
entrants, though they are not 
always well advertised and 
training is rarely well 
stru c tur ed. 

Most of the leading 
marketing recruiters do the 
rounds of the universities and 
polytechnics. Unilever this 
year recruited from mote than 
a score of institutions - and 
from across as many 
disciplines. 

Graduates in history, 
geography, economics, law, 
physiology, chemical 
engineering, Arabic, French, 
German, design and 
technology, as well as business 
studies were among those 
offered jobs. Just one post 
went to a marketing graduate. 

Of the successful applicants, 
42 per cent were women, 
evidence of the generally 
higher profile women are 
enjoying in the profession. 

Except for some technical 
areas, Mr Dufiell says a degree 
subject is less i m p o rt ant than 
personal abilities such as 
communication and analytical 
sTdTls, an original and 
well-ordered mind - “Nothing 
punishes sloppy thtriWng more 
fiercely than the market” 
Numeracy is essential; ability 
to speak a foreign language 
a bonus. 

Unilever’s starting salary 
in London this year was 
£15,300; in outer London about 
£14,000; and £12,750 in the 
provinces. 

Graduates are attached to 
a hrqj iH management team for 
a two-year training period. 
They are assigned to a variety 
of projects, from checking the 
legal requirements of product 
labelling to drawing up a brief 
for an advertising agency. The 
programme also includes an 
intensive business education 
course and brief secondments 
to other company departments. 

After the two years, the first 
appointment is usually as 
manager of one of the 
company’s smaller brands, 
with responsibility for the 
TTurrirgHng effort to increase 
the brand’s marimt share and 
profitability. 

Marketers are increasingly 
making their way through 
general management to the 
chief executive’s desk. But 
with some years of experience, 
there are opportunities to 
move from one sector of 
industry to another, to go Into 
advertising or other spedaiised 
marketing services. 

There is great job mobility 
amoyig marke ting 
professionals. One recent 
survey found that two-thirds 
of marketing executives had 
held their present jobs for less 
than three years, and nearly 
half had been appointed from 
outside the company. 

Further information: 

Chartered Institute of 
Marketing, Moor Hall, 
Cookham, Maidenhead. Berts 
SL6 9QH. 


MATHEMATICS 


An open 
sesame for 
the figure 
conscious 


Philip Rawstorne 


MATHEMATICIANS are often 
derided as introverts In duffel 
coats whose field of study is 
a closed system bearing little 
relation to the real world. 

In fact, a degree in 
mathematics opens a 
surprisingly wide range of 
career opportunities, across 
manufac turing industry, the 
services sector and 
government As the 
Mathematical Association 
states, “graduates can apply 
mathematics in all branches 
of engineering: civil, 
mechanical, electrical, 
electronic, chemical, 
telecommunications; in the 
production of all forms of 
energy; in transport; and in 
distribution, both wholesale 
and retail”. 

Many TtiathfymatiriartE will 

admittedly be inclined to 
follow obvious career paths. 
Teaching mathematics is not 
very well paid, but probably 
for that reason education 
authorities around the country 
are crying out for people able 
to teach classes in the subject 

A mathematics degree is 
not a requirement for entry 
into the accountancy 
profession, but obviously 
numeracy is a great help. The 
early years of accountancy 
training are frequently 
consumed by the 
mind-numbing task of poring 
over the minutiae of company 
accounts. The potential 
rewards are, of course, much 
greater than those for 
teflVrhfng . 

For those seeking a wider 
field, much will depend on the 
branch of mathematics in 
which the graduate specialises 
Those who have studied 
applied mathematics might 
find that engineering 
companies offer an a t trac tive 
borne. For example, Mrs Sheila 
Shipton, the honorary 
assistant secretary (careers 
information) erf the 
Mathematical Association, 
started her career with 
Rolls-Royce. Designing new 
aircraft engines is an 
incredibly complex task 
involving large numbers of 
mathematical calculations. 

Statisticians have a 
particularly wide range of 
careers from which to choose. 
The Civil Service is the largest 
employer of statisticians in 
the UK Apart from the endless 
task of devising new ways to 
calculate a drop in the 
unemployment figures, 
statisticians can be involved 
In the population census, the 
Family Expenditure Survey 
and the compilation and 
assessment of other data which 
the government needs to 
devise its economic and social 
policies. Local government also 
has a large requirement for 
statistical services. 

But opportunities are not 
solely concentrated in the 
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By the 21st century, the “Intelligent” car controlled by a computer will have superseded the models of old driven by bumble humane 


public sector. The Institute 
of Statisticians lists a large 
number of organisations with 
statistical departments. In 
industry, British Steel, ICI, 
and Unilever an have 
statistical sections. 

Quality control is often an 
important field for statisticians 
working in industry, defining 
precise standards to ensure 
that products conform to 
rnn s in npr desires. Statisticians 
wm also be used to ensure that 
factories are working 
efficiently. 

In market research 
organisations with statistical 
departments include the BBC, 

J Walter Thompson and NOP. 

Many manufacturers also 
have their own market 
research department, but the 
Institute of Statisticians warns 
that joining such a company 
may result in limited 
experience of the sophisticated 
techniques involved, since 
much of the work may be 
contracted out to specialist 
companies. The Institute 
recommends that “ideal 
training would be two or three 
years with a general research 
organisation followed by a 
similar period in the market 
research department of a large 
manufacturing organisation” 

Less obvious outlets for 
statistical expertise include 
biometry, the science of the 
application of statistical 
methods to biological facts. 
Active in this area are the 
Agricultural Research 
Commission, the British 
Museum’s Natural History 
Department, the Forestry 
Commission and the Nature 
Conservancy CounriL 

The world of medicine also 
has a healthy appetite for 
statistics. Large drug 
companies such as Glaxo, 
SmithirTine Beecham and 
Wellcome have statistical 
departments, as do many large 
hospitals and the Medical 
Research CounriL 

Mflthpmfltjfrifix ia often find 

hom e s in the financi al sector. 
One lucrative bolt-hole is the 
actuarial profession, which 
conducts detailed assessment 
of the assets and particularly 
the liabilities of insurance 
companies and pension funds. 
Training to be an actuary is 
hard - it takes more than 
seven years, on average, to 
pass the exams - and there 
are only 3,400 actuaries in 
Britain. 

Another City outlet for 

nc is that of a 

backroom boffin, or “rocket 
scientist” devising new 
products for merchant banks. 
Financial instruments have 
long since ceased to be divided 
into neat categories like stocks 
and bands. Many instruments 
are hybrids between the two, 
which trade off lower interest 
rates for the prospect of a 
profit through a higher share 
price. The complexities of 
foreign exchange movements 
and tax avoidance often make 
the equation even more 
complicated. 

In addition, there are many 
risk management instruments 

- interest rate and currency 
swaps, options and futures to 
name a few - designed to offer 
investors and corpo ration s 
protection against adverse 
exchange rate, interest rate 
and share price movements. 
Traders of these instruments 
are forever trying to spot and 
exploit pricing anninaliOB 
between the various markets 

- the process known as 
arbitraging. A fair knowledge 

nf mathenuitiHi is an 

advantage when, say, devising 
a pricing model for an option 
to convert Japanese yen into 
US dollars with a five-year 
exercise period. 

Although the City has been 
suffering over-expansion 
in the mid-1980s, the 
quick-witted should still be 
able to find a well-paid post. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


On the 
road to a 
brighter 
future 


THE MOTOR industry in tile 
UK is looking to the decade 
of the 1990s in an expansive 
mood in spite of the setbacks 
inflicted in the past 12 months 
by high interest rates and the 
economic squeeze. 

Opportunities for graduates 
in the sector, one of the world's 
biggest users of high 
technology, are brighter than 
for many years. 

Output of cars is expected 
to rise faster in the UK in the 
coming decade than anywhere 
else in Europe, helped by 
heavy investment by Japan’s 
three leading car makers, 
Toyota, Nissan and Honda, 

At the same time sweeping 
ratjpnfliisatinn measures, 
increasing investment and five 
succes s i v e years of record car 
sales have combined to bring 
the motor industry to a more 
robust state of financial health. 

The long years of losses at 
Vauxhall, the UK subsidiary 
of General Motors, and at 
Peugeot Talbot, the UK 
subsidiary of Peugeot of 
France, were ended in the 
second half of the 1980s, and 
both companies enjoyed record 
profits last year. 

Rover, still the biggest car 
maker in the UK, appears to 
have found firm ground in its 
affian ce with Honda after 
being returned to the private 
sector with its takeover by 
British Aerospace in 1988. At 
the same time Ford, which 
dominates the UK new car 
market with a share of more 
than 25 per cent, remains 
firmly committed to its UK 
manufacturing base with a 
far-reaching investment 
programme and its £L4bn 
takeover of Jaguar, the UK 
luxury car maker. 

Certainly the downturn in 
the domestic UK new car and 
commercial vehicles markets 
rhrrlng the past 12 m onths has 
exacted a financial toll with 
m ten sifted competition and 
squeezed margins. 

However, the sharp 
improvement in quality and 
productivity achieved by car 
makers in the UK in recent 
years has helped to close the 
gap with assembly plants in 
continental Europe. As a result 
the multinational automotive 
groups are increasingly 
prepared to use their UK 
plants as a source of supply 
to continental European 
markets as well as to the UK, 
which should help to cushion 
the British car industry from 
a sharp downturn in the 
domestic market. 

Nissan, Toyota and Honda 
have all chosen the UK as the 
location for their first 
European car assembly plants, 
and General Motors is 
investing £2fiQm to build a new 
engine plant at Its Ellesmere 
Fort plant in Cheshire. 

According to Mr Paul Tosch, 

Chairman and manag in g 

director of Vauxhall, “the 
modem, high-tech motor 
industry of the 1990s has much 
to offer ambitious graduates 
- not least the breadth of 
opportunity offered in the 
industry through a great 
diversity of career paths”. 

The motor industry in the 
UK and worldwide has been, 
and is still being, drastically 
restructured, with the result 
that graduates seeking 
employment in the sector 
would aitex one of the world’s 
most international industries. 
The need to operate as global 
players is one of the most 





r emains of a “UK-owned" auto 
industry, opportunities should 
abound in tiie 1990s to enter 
the international automotive 
industry through the UK 
operations of the world 
players. 

The world’s two biggest car 
makers. General Motors and 
Ford, are well established in 
the UK, and the three leading 
Japanese players will all be 
expanding rapidly in the UK. 
While the first step for the 
Japanese is to build up 
manufacturing operations, it 
is dear, at least in the case 
of Nissan, that the UK is also 
to become its main European 
base for its design and 
engineering operations. 

Nissan is establishing two 
centres for design and 
development in the UK as part 
of a £31m investment, which 
will create more than 350 new 
jobs. Nissan European 
Technology Centre, the 
company which will form the 
European link in the 
company's planned global 
research and development 
network, is to locate its main 
operation at the planned 
technology park at Cranfield 
Institute of Technology in 
Bedfordshire. A second 
operation will be established 
at the company’s existing 
£6iQm car assembly plant site 
in Sunderland. 

Ford has recruited around 
230 graduates in 1990, a record 
number, up from 215 in 1989 
and 158 a year earlier. Of the 
total in 1988 70 were computer 
specialists and 68 were 
engineering graduates. Some 
39 were Ford-sponsored 
graduates. Ford sponsors 
around 200 students, mainly 
in engineering and 
computer-related disciplines, 
aitho ngh it is also increasingly 
sponsoring MBA students. 

Vauxhall, which recruited 
50 graduates last year, 30 more 
than in 1988, maintains that 
opp ort u nities for graduates 
in the motor industry span 
a wide range of disciplines. 

Sales a nd marketing recruit 
from business studies, 
economics, accountancy and 
me chanical engineering 
graduates. Personnel would 
tend to look to business studies I 
and psychology, while i 

production recruits from 
mechanical engineering, 
production engineering, 
manufacturing technology, 
electrical/electrcmic 
engineering, business studies 
and economics. 

Vauxhall maintains that it 
takes a flexible approach to 
the deployment of graduates 
within the company, with the 
general abilities of a candidate 
often outweighing 
consideration of the specific 
type of degree held. It cites 
the recent example of three 
biochemists recruited to its 
finance department, where 
the graduates’ analytical 

fthiTitifts matte them well Suited 
to the department’s needs. 

The mfntmnm salary paid 
by Ford to a newly qualified 
first degree graduate is £13,092, 
rising to OASm after 18 
months. 

Further Information: Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, Forbes House. HaHtin 
Street, London SWlX 7DS. Tel 
071-235 7000 ; Rover Group, 
Canley Road, Coventry, CV5 
6QX. Tel 0203-675 511; Ford 
of Britain, Brentwood, Essex, 
CM13 8BW. Tel 0277-253 000; 
Vauxhall Motors, Griffin 
House, PO Box 3, Osbo rne 
Road, Luton, LU1 3YT. Tel 
0582-426 926; Peugeot Talbot, 
International House, PO Box 
712, BickenhSl lance, Marston 
Green. Birmingham, B87 7HZ. 
Tel 021-781 4400; Nissan Motor 
Manufacturing UK, 

Washington Road, Sunderland, 
Tyne and Wear, SR5 3NS. Tel 
091-415 0000; Jaguar Cats, 
Browns Lane, AHesley, 
Coventry, CV5 SDR. Tel 
0203-40 2121. 


Forget 
about oily 
rags and 
widgets 


DO NOT be misled by the 

hnmdmm- a nnndfqg term 

“motor components”. 

The image it conjures up, 
of machine shops producing 
a stream of boring widgets to 
the precise blueprints of the 
vehicle makers, is 
unrepresentative and 
hopelessly outdated. 

In reality, the components 
industry is large, complex and 
potentially highly rewarding 
for graduates across a very 
broad range of disciplines. 

There are several main 
reasons for this. 

T he vehicle makers are 
coming to regard themselves 
as primarily assemblers of - 
component systems. 
Increasingly, they are 
transferring the burden of 
design, development and 
manufacture of even the most 
complex component systems 
and sub-systems to external 
suppliers, with whom they 
have been establishing 
sophisticated data exchange 
links. 

Cars and trucks, by their 
very nature, are complex - 
and are becoming more so 
under the pressures of 
intensified competition and 
legislative demands, such as 
those concerned with reducing 
exhaust emissions. There is 
hardly an area of scientific; 
technological or engineering 
activity which vehicles do not 
embrace. Electronics, for 
example, is playing an 
increasingly crucial role. 
On-board computers already 
control such systems as fuel 
injection and ignition timing, 
anti-skid brakes and some 
advanced automatic gearboxes. 

By 2000, the industry expects 
the “intelligent” car to have 
arrived, in which virtually all 
its systems - perhaps even 
the steering - wifi, be 
controlled by a computer. 

There is the search for and 
development of new materials 
which might perform required 
tasks more efficiently than 
conventional metals - as just 
one exam p le among hundreds, 
the successful replacement 
of heavy steel truck springs 
by plastic composites which 
last much longer and weigh 
less than half as much. 

It is an industry, in short, 
in which the larger players 
have moved substantially from | 
being order-fillers to active 
innovators. GKN, one of the 
biggest UK industrial groups, 
has gone so far as to set up 
task forces, under the name 


Project Extra to seek out 
systematically inventors in 
Europe and North America 
with good ideas but no 
resources, so that worthwhile 
innovations can be developed 
on a partnership basis. 

It should be dear from all 
this that the components 
industry hr capable of 
absorbing graduates from 
disciplines ranging from 
chemistry - for example, the 
chemicals giants Dow, Dupont 
and G E all nave large 
automotive divisions - 
researching areas such as 
plastic-bodied cars of the 
future - through metallurgy 
to electronics. 

Not too many years ago, a 
decision to enter the sector 
would probably have meant 
a graduate spending an early 
career strictly in the UK. Now, 
the motor industry is well 
down the road towards 
“globalisation” - a car may 
be designed in one country, 
assembled in several others, 
and its key componen t s, such 
as engines and transmissions, 
may come from half a world 
away. Cars and vans built at 
VauxhalTs UK plants, for 
example, have had some of 
their body panels produced 
(from UK steel) in West 
Germany and Australia, while 
gearboxes have come from the 
Philippines. 

The big component makers 
have inevitably followed the 
vehicle makers themselves 
into globalisation. All the big 
UK component makers, such 
as GKN, Lucas Industries, 

T & N and others have long 
since established technical and 
manufacturing centres in 
North America and elsewhere 
to be participants in the motor 
industry’s global chess game. 

Not least, after years of 
decline, the UK-based, if not 
o wned , motor industry is on 
a firmly expansionary course 




again. From a 1980s’ low point 
of 880,000 cars produced in 
1982, the industry is now 
expected to be producing at 
least 2m new cars a year by 
the mid-1990s as Peugeot and 
Nissan production expands, 
and Toyota and Honda plants 
come on stream. 

There is a steady influx of 
new companies to expand the 
components sector - 
Nlppondenso of Japan and 
Magne t! Mareffi of Italy are 


setting up a £65m joint venture 
at- Telford, for example, while 
Robert Bosch, the West 
German electronics giant, is 
well advanced with what will 
be a very large components 
complex in Wales. 

Overall, the sector really 
does not deserve the relatively 
low-status Image which stiH 
clings In the UK. 

The career variety aspect 
of the business is stressed by 
Bill Clarkson, training 

Continued on next page 
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Read the following Financial Times 
surveys on 


The Motor Industry 


World Commercial Vehicles 
1st November 1990 


Japanese Automotive Industry 
December 1990 


Car Retailing and Distribution 
May 1991 
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You’ll have 




_ ofcomputer 
saeaces graduates. Like most 
such companies, AFs graduate - 
training is gnjunded in a 


to fight 

public 

prejudices 


JA L-if 


programnae.-part of which 
invariably mnhiflgjg 

secondment to overseas - 
operation^ : 

The twoyear programme 
is needed, say&Bffl Clarkson, 
becanse the variety of jobs is 
so great, and it is important 
for the graduate Intake to 
id ratify preferred, career paths 
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apart from formal 
qualifications AP looks for an 
enthusiastic interest in cars 
and dear signs of what 
. Carkson describes as 
“self-motivation”, •? . 

The components industry 
would also like to see more 
women graduates in the field. 
They blame the uniquely 
British H o£|y rag* imag o Q f 
engineering as the mam . 
deterrent It continues to make 
recruitment difficult, 
particularly given that the 
components industry is 
e xpandin g at the same time 
as the absolute number of new 
graduates is sh rinking . Indeed, 
the shortage is such that some 


THE motor trade - comprising 
those who distribute, sell, 
service and repair motor 
vehicles - is one of the few 
sectors held in lower public 
esteem even than estate 
agents. 

It tends to generate a series 
of cfidfod images, but the 
modem motor trade, or at least 
a substantial and growing part 
of it, is simply not tell of 
fat-cat dealers and ferret-faced 
rip-off artists. The number of 
operations which still loosely 
fit these images is dwindling 
and doomed. There will be no 
room for them in the 
competitive and professional 
climate of the 1990s, 
particularly after 1992. 
Increasingly, the motor trade 
is being conducted by large 
public groups, answerable to 
shareholders and subject to 
the rules of the Stock 
Exchange. They are of growing 
interest to graduates because 
they have well developed 
management structures in 
which career advancement 
is more finked to graduates 


help rid the motor trade of its 
'Artur Daley 1 imag e", is 
recruiting what it describes 
as record numbers of 
graduates become managers. 

The numbers are still not 
large - 15 to 20 a year for Lex 
Retail, its dealerships arm. But 
Lex is only one among dozens 
of dealer groups seeking to 
attract graduate talent and 
this new, pro fessional motor 
trade is capable of mopping 
up several hundred graduates 
per year. Nor, among the 
larger public groups at least, 
is the downturn in new car 

gsrtgs prompt i n g 1 an y wi gnfflnant 

cut-back in graduate 
recruitment. Such recruitment 
programmes are sera as an 
investment in the long-tom 
fixture of the sector, and 
largely aloof from the 
notoriously cyclical nature 
of the sector’s new car sales. 
Indeed, it is a measure of the 
multi-faceted nature of the 
retail motor trade that, for 
well-managed groups, probably 
only a fifth of profits come 
from new car sales, with the 
remainder provided by service 
and repair business, 
so phisticated fragTn-mg 1 
packages, used car sales and 
other "add-ons’*. 

Suprisingly, given the 
spuriously macho image still 
Hinging to the trade, women 
comprised one-third of Lex’s 
graduate intake last year. 

All graduates are put 
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There Is an inexhautflWe supply of Jobs for bright graduates In the motor trade 
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ed the larger UK groups axe 
planmngtojreertfit from . 

ewHiiimt al T mtTO Ts t tfcs. _ 

Inevitably, th e financial 

inrinrampnt c arp rimtig , as 

compeitoon for graduates ... . . 
increases - althougb'tee 
sector has yet to. join the tap 
ranks of payers. Most offer * 
about £11,000 on joining the 
company, with a typical salary 
of around £18,000 for an 
engineer aged 24. 

Thereafter, salary levels are 
determined wholly by the 
individual’s progress r not 
necessarily in an engineering 
speciality. All the major : 
components groups say there 
is plenty of scope for engineers 
to make the jump into general' 
management. 

There is plenty of proof of 
this. The chief executive of 
BBA, for example, started Ms : 
career with the company as 
a graduate recruit 
Furtherinformatian: Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and • 
Traders, Fortes. House, Halfcfn 
Street, London SW1X 7DS; ' 
Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, 1 Birdcage Walk, 
Westminster, London SW1H 
9JJ; Institute of the Motor 
Industry, Fanshaws, 
Brickendon, Hertford SG13 
SPG. 


John Griffiths 


. developing formal business 
skills thra to edd-etyfo 1 
manag ers. 

Indeed, during rapid 
expansion of the public groups 
whidi took place throu©i the 
second half of the 1980s, many 
group chairmen and chief 
executives have deliberately 
sought their accountants, 
administrators, marketing 
chiefs and other executives 
from outside the motor trade. 
As Mr Nick Lancaste r , head 
of the Lancaster group, which 
has several dozen car and 
truck franchises, stresses: 
"You can always make a good 
manager into a motor trader; 
but you can't necessarily turn 
an old-style motor trader into 
a good manager.” 

Mr Lancaster, like the heads 
of other large dealer groups, 
is conscious of the slow rate 
at whidi the trade’s poor 
image is changing. So, too, is 
Lex Service, among the largest 
vehicle retailing and 
distribution groups to the UK. 
K has more than 60 dealers 
selling various makes of car 
and truck, hag the Volvo 
import concession for the UK 
awn Js also engaged to 
providing industrial services 
rad computer systems, as well 
as manwfae t nrlng electronic 
components. Lex, in a 
self-proclaimed attempt "to 


FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCE 
CALENDAR 

AUTUMN/WINTER 1990 


CnY REGULATION REAPPRAISED 
London, 5 November 




WORLD B£CTRICmr CONFERENCE 
London, 12 & 13 November 


BUSINESS WITH SPAIN 
Madrid, 19’& 20 November 




FINANCIAL HMES/PRICE WATERHOUSE 
CAPITAL MARKETS WORKSHOPS 
London, 21 22 & 23 November & 5 6 . & 7 December 


through a two-year 

manag ement tr aintng 

programme, during which they 
gain working experience of 
tiie various departments in 
a modem car dealership en 
route to the most common goal 
of becoming a dealership 
general manager. 

Lex uses sophisticated 
selection techniques such as 
psychometric testing. Most 
candidates, according to Lex 
Retail Group’s managing 
director, Mr David Beck, come 
direct from universities, but 
a small number is recruited 
from other careers. 

Graduates are provided with 
a two-year “personal 
development plan" combining 
on-site training at a dealership 
and theoretical instruction at 
Lex’s group training centre 
to Banbury. After periods to 
sales, service, finance, parts 
and adminis tration, trainees 
are assigned to a 
semi-permanent post en route 
to a supervisory level 

At entry level, the motor 
trade is neither among the 
worst nor best to terms of pay 

- typically between £11,000 
and £12,000. On successful 
completion of training, the 
individual choice made to 
terms of next steps - whether 
as a sales manager in a smaller 
dealership or as part of an 
accounting team at a large one 

— makes it difficult to be 
specific about pay levels. 
However, a service manager 
in his mid-20s to a smallish 
outlet is likely to earn around 
£25,000; the general sales 
Tnanag Br of a larger outlet 
£35,000 or above. In terms of 
potential earnings, one of the 
attractions of the motor 
business is that something 
resembling the sky is the limit 
For real high fliers, six-figure 
salaries are achievable and 

most senior managers earn 
on a band between £30,000 and 
£55,000. That excludes the 
perks, of course - a car as a 
matter of course and private 
health care. 

Other attractions of the 
sector include relatively free 
mobility - good managers are 
to short supply, which will 
grow shorter as the supply of 
graduates diminish es and the 
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EUROPEAN BUSINESS FORUM - BUSINESS IN 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 
Rome. 26 .& 27 November 




WORLD TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
London, 3 & 4 December 


THE UK. TELECOMMUNICATIONS MARKET 
London, 5 December 


For further Wormaijon please return this advertisement, 
: 'together wfth your business card. to: 
financed Times .Conference Organisation 
. i 2 BJermyn Street London SW1Y4UJ 
\ ; let 071-925 2323 . 
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erpand their grip on the trade. 

Rjpcp dealerships operate 
throughout the country, it is 
easy to get a small-town 
posting with the benefits of 
that way of life. And as Europe 
integrates and more 
paa-European dealerships are 
setup, so tiie chances for 
postings abroad will increase. 
The Incbcape group, for one, 
is already acquiring 
Continental dealers through 
its Mann Egerton subsidiary. 

The main drawback, likely 
to remain for some time, is 
that slightly old-fashioned look 
which ran come in response 
to your announcement that 
you’re to “the motor trade . . 




OIL COMPANIES 


If you 


big 


this is 


for you 


ANY graduate interested in 
working for a large company 
would not go seriously wrong 
starting out in Big OiL The 
big oil companies that recruit 
on campus - BP, shell, Esso, 
Mobil — are mini-universes. 
They take geologists, 
petroleum engineers, chemists 
and others from science 
disciplines. They also need 
computer specialists, and 
increasingly arte 
graduates. They need 
marketers, economists, traders 
and personnel managers and 
recruit from a wide range of 
universities. 

OH companies rank among 
the biggest in the world, but 
they are not dinosaurs. The 
oil industry has been 
cut-throat through the years, 
rad the survivors have made 
it by attracting good people 
and looking after them. 

Because of the wide 
geographic spread of the 
companies and the broad range 
of activities - from exploring 
for oil to West Africa or off 
the coast of Vietnam to 
accounting or marketing jobs 
closer to home - a career in 
Big OQ offers an enviable 
range of opportunities. There 
is little danger of getting stuck 
in a dead end. 

The collapse of oil prices 
in the late 1980s has left an 
impression that oil is a sunset 
industry. In another 
generation or two this may 
be true, but oil remains the 
world's biggest energy source, 

and while thf» i ndustry wjU 

continue to change it will not 
fade away just yet. Oil 
companies have the 
technology, the capital and 
human resources to assure 
they will be at the centre of 
the energy industry for years 
to come. The technical 
challenge of assuring that is 
certain to grow more 
interesting over the years. 

The industry has had bad 
publicity over its 
ravironmental record, but the 



have it no other way and 
believe this is a strength of 
the company. The company 
is going through many changes 
under a new chairman, who 
is trying to address complaints 
that BP is riddled with 
bureaucracy. Improved 
systems for personnel 
management and career 
development ore being 
introduced and they promise 
to make BP a better place to 
work, although a recruit will 
have to take it on faith that 


the system is improving 

Both BP rad Shell have their 
headquarters in London 
(although half of Shell's head 
office is in the Hague), and 
both companies offer scope 
for employment around the 
globe, with attractive 
expatriate terms. They also 
offer the possibility of climbing 
the corporate ladder to the top 
of two of the biggest and most 
powerful companies in the 
world. 

Esso, the third biggest 
recruiter, is by contrast a 
subsidiary of the US oil 
company Exxon. While Esso 
is trying to create more 
international opportunities 
for its UK employees, 
employment at Esso is more 
likely to resemble working for 
a big UK-based company. 
Although Esso has large 
investments in the North Sea, 
these are managed by Shell, 
rad Esso may be slightly less 
attractive to anyone wanting 
to get his or her fingers oily 
looking for the stuff or 
producing it. Esso likes to 
think of itself as the most 
informal and cosy going of the 
biggest three. It hires many 
women - 40 per cent Last year. 

These are the biggest 
recruiters, but for good 
hands-on experience in the 
oil industry, also look carefully 
3t companies like Mobil 
Chevron or Conoco. 

A big oil company offers a 
wealth of career opportunities 
internally. But for anyone who 
gets to only to find that big 
company life does not suit 
them, working at Big Oil is 
a good passport to employment 
elsewhere. Hundreds of small 
companies in the oil industry 
are on the lookout to hire 
people with experience. 
Further information: UK 
Offshore Operators 
Association, telephone 071-589 
5255. 





You may strike It lucky ff you Join a big ’un 





oil companies are devoting 
enormous resources to being 
more enviro nmentally friendly, 
and are often succeeding. 

The oil companies pay and 
generally treat their employees 
well A starting engineer may 
be offered a salary not for 
below £15,000 a year, although 
arts graduates should expect 
somewhat less than this. 
Salaries can rise fairly rapidly. 
Expect to earn between £20,000 
and £25,000 in five years, and 
an average in the low 30s after 
ten. Talented people get fast 
promotions, lots of 
responsibility and bigger 
salaries. Oil companies like 
to throw people into "real" 
jobs quickly, but they offer 


plenty of scope for training. 

Shell is probably the premier 
company for most British 
graduates, although certainly 
not everyone. The company 
has been very successful at 
making employees feel 
comfortable, getting them to 
work together, and letting 
them develop their talents. 
This is achieved by a process 
of encouraging people and 
making them feel part of the 
larger group. 

If Shell is the company for 
the team player, BP is better 
for the individualist BP 
employees often seem to be 
jostling against each other and 
their competitors as well 
Many BP employees would 


Steven Butler 
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For those 
who like 
the fast 
lane 


THE ail industry may appear 
from the outside as a monolith 
of giant bureaucracies with 
tentacles reaching around the 
globe. This is unfair to the big 
companies, but it truly 
misrepresents the grand 
buccaneering tradition of oil 
exploration. 

This tradition lives on in 




companies, such as Enterprise 
Oil, Lasmo, or Clyde. These 
companies will not turn up 
on campus this aut umn to 
recruit graduates, but they 
will hire a small number of 
graduates. Just as important 
for anyone interested in the 
oil exploration side of the 
business - from finance to 
geology - these companies 
offer good long-term prospects 
for anyone with experience. 

Exploring for oil is a science, 
but doing it well takes 
creativity and the ability to 


and is worth more than $3bn. 

It is a big company in 
Britain, but still very small 
for an oil company, with a few 
hundred employees. Because 
of the *»nan size. Enterprise 
has not had the resources to 
train people from scratch, but 
it has now started taking some 
people out of school. 

Anyone who joins the 
company will be thrown in 
at the deep end. The idea is 
to put a recruit in a team at 
the centre of the business, and 
leave open the possibilities 
for more formalised tra ining . 

A graduate going into 
finance at the company may 
start below £13,000, but this 
could rise rapidly to £25,000 
plus a car after a few years 
when professional 
qualifications are received. 
Engineering graduates can 
start above $15,000. Some 
employees in their early 30s 
may earn as much as £45,000, 
but the salary differentials at 
Enterprise are big because pay 
is based on performance. 

Enterprise tries to keep the 
pressure on employees. It 
wants no complacency, but 
will reward them well. 

“We’re playing to win," says 
John Walmsley, managing 
director. 
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Oil platform: first stop on the management ladder 


use precise analytic tools in 
different types of geology. The 
management side of the 
business can be nearly as 
interesting, because the 
complexity of oil tax and 
finan ce leaves scope for 
making creative deals. 

For these reasons, many oil 
industry professionals prefer 
to worts in a smaller company 
where there is less 
bureaucracy, decisions can 
be made faster, and where it 
is possible for an individual 
to have a real impact on the 
performance of the business. 

The financial rewards can 
be higher too, but the flip side 
is that small companies offer 
less security of employment 

Enterprise Oil, the fastest 
growing and most successful 
of the independents is a case 
in point Enterprise Oil was 
set up in 1984 from a collection 
of North Sea assets assembled 
by the government and then 
sold to the public. Since then 
it has grown at a rapid rate 


That means taking risks, 
and in the end Enterprise 
might not win. Ever since it 
was privatised, one big 
co m p a ny after a nother has 
been on its tail hoping to take 
it over. So far they have all 
foiled. 

Shareholders in Enterprise 
have not wanted to sell their 
shares because Enterprise has 
been so successful at finding 
oil and making deals to buy 
it cheaply. They have made 
a lot of money and want to 
hang on for more. Yet if 
Enterprise falters. It is certain 
to be gobbled up. 

The small independent oil 
exploration companies are 
almost certainly the most 
exciting part of the business. 
The rewards are high and the 
competition is tough. For 
anyone who enjoys living life 
in the fast lane though, it has 
to be the most attractive side 
of the business. 


Steven Butler 
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reehux hollingdale sc page is an international legal partnership of 


F reehjll hollingdale sc page 
approximately 500 lawyers. 
We are one of the largest law 


JL We are one of the largest law firms in Australia and South East Asia. We 
are represented in all major Australian capital city markets and also have a 
significantestablished jet rapidly expanding Asian practice, with offices in 
Singapore and Bangkok and dose associations with leading law firms inTokyo 
and Jakarta. We have also recently opened a London office. 

F rechi 11 Hollingdale fie Page is a commercial law firm with particular 
strength in Banking and Finance, Commercial Transactions, Corporate, 
Con struct ion Projects, Environment, Foreign Investment, Government, 
Industrial Relations fic Employment, Insolvency, Insurance, Intellectual 
Property, International Trade, Litigation, Media, Mergers 8c Acquisitions, 
Product liability. Property, Resources, Taxation, Telecommonicanons, Trade 
Practices. 

Our legal services are delivered with commercial awareness and a 
practical business perspective. An innovative approach to legal issues 
characterises our practice. Our internal strengths include a dose and supportive 
working atmosphere, an openness to new ideas and approaches and a system of 
meritocracy, with ability and integrity being the only criteria for partnership. 

If you have high grade academic qualifications, at least 2 years 1 
experience in any of our fields of practice (and have gained that experience with 
a major commercial law firm or equivalent) and are admitted or entitled to be 
admitted to practice in Australia, we’d like to calk to yoa. Applications or 
r egarding employmentshould be addressed to the Staff Partner for the 
city in which you seek employment. 
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SO YOU want to “work with 
people". Then personnel 
management is not the job for 
you, says the Institute of 
Personnel Management, the 
body which sets standards for 
professional people working 
in personnel in the UK. 

“Personnel management is 
not — and th is cannot be 
stressed enough - a job for 
people who simply want to 
work with people, nor is it 
some kind of industrial social 
work," says the Institute, 
which ironically began life as 
a. welfare association. 

Miss Pat Marshall, 
membership development 
officer at the Institute, says 
it is not the personnel 
manager’s job to manage 
people as such, but to provide 
the specialist knowledge and 
service that will assist other 
members of the management 
team, "personnel work is about 
ntiTifiinfr and developing 
individuals to achieve 
corporate objectives," she says. 

Personnel management is 
not for the sentimental. While 
you may be called upon to 
advise people about their 
careers or plan training 
programmes, the flip side is 
much less pleasant You may 
be called upon to give official 
warnings, to sack people, to 
let someone know his or her 
career is going nowhere. If you 
do not have the stomach for 
these activities, perhaps you 
should consider social work. 

A recent advertisement for 
a personnel officer at Tesco, 
tti e food retailer, highlighted 
this goal. The job, said the 
advertisement, involved 
executive and graduate 
recruitment, consultation 
about employment law and 
company policy as well as 
career planning. “In every 
area, you will have the 
opportunity to make a 
significent contribution to the 
management tpsrm and their 
success will be a reflection of 
yours." Heady stuff! Tesco 
adds: “In return we offer 
excellent prospects for 
personal and professional 
progression.” 




Public confidence in the police force has been dented and the number of graduates who opt to Join The Bill to faffing 



Indeed, personnel work can 
forge a career path that leads 
to the company boardroom 
and several senior executives, 
including Sir Lea Peach, a 
former chief executive of the 
National Health Service, have 
worked in personnel and have 
its professional qualifications. 

In general the personnel 
function can be sub-divided 
into six main areas: 

■ Recruitment and selection 

■ Training and development 

■ Employee relations 

■ Salary policy and 
administration 

■ Employee services 

■ Human resource planning 
Not all personnel 

departments would take in 
all these ftmetians, and every 
personnel person would 
describe his or her job 
differently, says the Institute. 
The variables affapting this 
are the organisation itself, its 
size, the type of service or 


for professional qualifications. 
Six out of the 11 
advertisements for experienced 
personnel managers and 
officers in a recent edition of 
Personnel Today, the magazine 
for personnel, training and 
recruitment, said IPM 
qualifications were either 
mandatory or preferred. 

The IPM*s basic professional 
educational qualification, 
secured after the successful 
completion of three years of 
part-time study, is that of a 
graduate of the IPM (Grad 
IPM). After at least two years 
of work experience, and with 
a minimum age of 23, the 
individual with the Grad 1PM 
can became a fall member. 
Fellows are appointed after 
10 years. 

Many employers have their 
own personnel training 
schemes. Marks and Spencer 
runs its own training 
programme with the personnel 
trainees’ induction 
incorporating the company's 
core training programmes. 

M & S, which in the past has 
tended to train its own 
personnel staff rather than 
recruit externally qualified 
people, does not require that 
staff train for IPM 
qualifications. 

Some in-house training 
programmes, such as those 
provided by Trust House Forte 
and the Civil Service, are 
modelled on the IPM courses 
and are formally recognised 
by the IPM. 

For the fully qualified person 
personnel is a field with a 
secure future, in which salary 
increases push ahead of 
inflation because of demand- 
starting Kfliariefi for trainees 
are around the £11,000 mark 
in the south-east, with junior 
to middle management levels 

demanding salaries of about 

£16,000, according to Reward, 
the salaries consultancy. It 
also pays to pick and choose, 
with hi-tech electronics and 
computer companies offering 
particularly glossy sala ries. 
Further info rma t io n: Institute 
of Personnel Management, 
House Camp Road, 

Wimbledon. London SW19 
4UX. Tel 081-046 9100 


Lisa Wood 


POLICE 


A chance 
to join 
the beat 
generation 


product it sells and whether 
the staff is unionised. 


the staff is unionised. 

Large organisations, for 
example, are more likely to 
break the personnel functions 
Into constituent parts, with 
specialist divisions such as 
training and industrial 
relations. Marks and Spencer, 
one of Britain’s largest 
retailers has a sophisticated 
hierarchy of personnel 
functions. This spans jobs at 
the local store level - with 
personnel staff at each of the 
270 stores having a wide range 
of responsibilities - to 
specialist bead office jobs 

Most employers do not 
demand formal qualifications 
of graduate recruits to their 
personnel departments. There 
are no obligatory degree 
subjects, although a social 
sciences background Is 
probably preferred to a pore 
science degree. Vacation work 
experience is valued. The IPM 
said “this could involve 
practically an ything that 
brought the student into 
contact with people rather 
than writing the great novel”. 


FT HAS not been a good year 
for the police. Recorded crime 
in England and Wales rose by 
15 per cent in the first quarter, 
the largest increase since 
Home Office records began 
in 1857. and public confidence 
and morale has been dented 
by cases of alleged corruption 
and indiscipline. 

A series of incidents has 
tarnished the image of the 
police. The confessions that 
convicted the Guildford Four 
were “unsafe"; a new 
investigation has been 
launched into the treatment 
Of the Bi rmingham Six; there 
have been complaints over the 
policing of the Trafalgar 
Square poll tax riot; and, in 
Ulster, allegations of a 
shoot-to-kffl policy against 
suspected terrorists. 

Leadership standards are 
coming under renewed 
scrutiny and, in spite of 
intensive recruitment 
campaigns, the number of 
graduates who opt for a police 
career is felling. The 
Inspectorate of Constabulary’s 
annual report for 1988 said 
only 325 of last year’s entrants 
had degrees, 76 fewer than in 
1988 and 171 fewer than in 1987. 

The report also said the 
proportion of entrants with 
five or more O-levels or 


makes depressing reading for 
Superintendent Richard Buffer, 
the graduate liaison officer 
at the Home Office. 

Supt Buffer claims, however, 
1989 was a good year for 
recruiting graduates to the 
accelerated promotion scheme 
(APS). 

Of 924 graduates who applied 
last year to join the scheme 
324 were rejected before being 
offered an interview, 160 were 
rejected at the board interview 
with the force to which they 
applied; 277 were offered the 
opportunity to join as regular 
officers; and seven of the 43 
forces in England and Wales 
saw no applicant advance 
beyond tins stage. 

Extended interviews, which 
last three days at a central 
assessment centre, were 
offered to 163 applicants. There 
were 43 successful ramtfifatps 
offered places on the 
accelerated scheme. 

Supt Buffer says police 
forces are run like businesses 
and as such can afford to reject 
all but the best applicants. 

He is, however, unhappy 
that almost 30 per cent of the 
graduates offered jobs with 
the police drop out soon after 
joining. “We are very 
successful graduate recruiters. 
We aim to put off those people 
who are likely to join and then 
withdraw,” he says. 

The high drop-out rate is 
blamed partly on the 
realisation by recruits fresh 
from university or college that 
they face at least two years 
as a junior constable on the 
beat before they have any 
chance of promotion. 

Successful APS applicants 
can move into specialist areas 
such as Cl D after completing 
two years' probation as 
constables earning between 
£9,900 and £12,462. A career 
development officer then 
advises the graduates the area 
into which they should move. 1 
Foreign language graduates. 


for example, could use Interpol 
or Special Branch. 

The ride up the ranks can 
be rough. Ordinary officers, 
who may spend their entire 
careers at the rank of 
constable, do not always 
welcome "bright young things’* 
in positions of authority. 

Retired Chief Inspector 
Dennis Williams, of the Home 
Office graduate liaison office, 
warns potential applicants that 
they are not guaranteed 
promotion and the career path 
is not all plain «nHng . “There 
is a certain amount of 
antipathy to graduates but no 
hostility," he says. 

Chief Inspector Nicholl, a 
successful graduate officer, 
thin Its the antipathy is no 
greater than at any other large 
corporation. 

Chief Inspector Caroline 
Nicoll, who read law at Bristol 
University and joined the 
Metropolitan Police, is more 
concerned about perceptions 
of the police following 
complaints against particular 
forces. She fears potential 
applicants may be deterred 
by controversy such as the 
724 allegations against the 
West Midlands serious crime 
squad, which was disbanded 

ami/1 allegations Of fabricating 

evidence. 

Chief Insp NichoD, one of 
only five officers of that rank 
who joined the police force 
in 1977 on the graduate entry 
programme, thinks “there has 
been a sfip in confidence and 
in part it’s due to our 
shortcomings. We have got 
a crisis in confidence.” 

Ms Nicholl hopes this 
autumn to become the second 
superintendent from the class 
of 77. If she makes the grade 
she will be earning more than 
£28^)00 - a competitive salary 
which does not include 
housing allowances or free 
accommodation. 

Of the 397 graduate entry 
places offered since the APS 


was launched in 1968, only 31 
are filled by women. 

Recnfitzoeot officers fiercely 
deny allegations that sexual 
discrimination is to Marne for 
thesmall number of women 
officers in senior posts. Alison 
Halford, Merseyside assistant 
chief constable andBritain's 


disagrees. Ms Halford last - 
month took Hie police to an 
industrial tribunal claiming 
sexual discrimination by her 
superiors has held her back' 
from further promotion. 

If after two years as a 
constable, the graduate falls 
the promotion exam to the . 
rank of sergeant at the first 
attempt, they lose their status 
on the scheme. Successful 
officers go on to join the 
special course. The special 
course begins after six months 
as a uniform sergeant The 
course, which lasts 13 or 27 
months, leads to promotion 
to inspector. A successful 
officer can advance from 
recruitment to inspector 
within five years - moving 
up the salary scale from 
around £10,000 to £18,129 in 
a provincial force. 

Supt Buffer would like to 
see a more rapid advance 
beyond inspector. “If all goes 
well, it takes eight years to 
get to chief inspector. That’s 
too long.” 

Forces keen to attract more 
applicants, such as Devon and 
Cornwall, are offering summer 
vacation work to 
undergraduates, paying £75 
a week. Others offer 
familiarisation courses where 
potential applicants spend a 
few days with their local force. 

Other schemes indude 
opportunities for serving 
officers to study further. 
Further information; Graduate 
liaison. Boom 533, Home 
Office, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, SWlH 9AT. 


Tim Burt 


Winning worldwide 
in specialised engineering 
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PUBLlCJ-jEUYTTONS 

Every 
industry 
needs a 
little PR 

NOTHING infuriates people 
in public re lation s more 
the cliche of their industry 
being a refuge for the 
red-nosed h«* 4 rg and r-hinipas 
wonders who are too burnt-out 
to cut it on Fleet Street or in 
the City any more. 

this clichd, however, like 
so many others, is not entirely 
devoid of truth. There are still 
burnt-out journalists mistyping 
press releases in tiny offices 
along the back streets of the 
West End and the City. But 
there is another side to public 
relations much more appealing 
to ambitious undergraduates 
- big consultancies with 
networks of international 
offices. 

These consultancies - 
Shandwick, a publicly quoted 
company which now owns the 
world’s largest PR network; 

Hill & Knowlton, part of the 
US network owned by WPP, 
the marketing services group; 
and Burson-MarsteUer, another 
US network which is part of 
Young & Kubicam, the 
advertising agency - areal! 
keen to attract graduates. 

One way of deciding whether 
PR is really the industry for 
you is to attend the Careers’ 

Day organised by the Institute 
of Public Relations in early 
spring. The event includes 
speakers from different parts 
of the industry, who explain 
what PR is all about. 

Public relations tends to be 
seen in terms of writing press 
releases or organising press 
conferences about a new brand 
of chocolates. But there Is 
more to it than that Public 
relations is an umbrella term 
covering everything from 
political lobbying, to press 
relations and event 
organisation. 

There are many different 
categories. You can choose 
between consumer public 
relations, where you are 
publicising particular products 
or services, or corporate, where 
you are representing a 
company. 

There is entertainment, 
where you might organise the 
publicity for a rock band or 
a movie star. Fashion, includes 
styling photographs mid 
staging fashion shows. In crisis 
PR a consultancy is drafted 
in to help a company after an 
oil spilt for example, or a 
health scare. And there is 
financial PR, which can 
involve helping to plan a major 
takeover hid. 

The first question for anyone 
considering a career in public 
relations is whether they want 
to work for an external 
consultancy or to work 
in-house as a PR executive for 
a large company. 

The external consultancies, 
the large ones at least, 
probably offer more variety 
in that employees have the 
chance to work on different 
accounts for different 
companies. An in-house post 
offers an opportunity to really 
find out how a company works 
and, in the longer term, 
possibly to move out of PR into 
another part of the marketing 
department 

If you see public relations 
as a long term career, the best 
bet is probably to apply to 
big consultancies to join its 
graduate training programme. 

You can, after all, always 
switch to an in-house post later 
in your career after finishing 
the training programme. 

Shandwick, for instance, 
takes on around six graduate 
trainees a year. It receives 
between 300 and 500 
applications and whittles them 
down to a shortlist of 35 by 
means of an assessment test. 

The test involves the 
applicants answering questions 
on industry and the media and 
writing an article. 

The 35 shortlisted applicants 
go to London for a three-day 
summer school. At the school 
they receive presentations on 
the different areas of public 
relations and on what it can 
offer them. They then prepare 
a “test" PR programme so 
Shandwick can decide who 
to hire. 

Shandwick looks for people 
•gift a combination of lively 
perso nalities and a good 
degree. It does not favour one 
type of degree over another, 
although a high proportion 
of its recruits have read 
•ftn gtiah- 

In their first year 


Shandwick's trainees are paid 
£10.000 and work as “shadows' 
to experienced account 
executives. This involves 
writing press releases under 
supervision and some event 
planning. By the second year 
they receive £12,000 to £14.000. 
They have more direct contact 
with the media and sit in on 
client meetings to discuss 
strategy. 

When they reach their third 
year they should have become 
folly fledged account 
executives, on £15,000 to 
£17,500. They will then handle 
client meetings and plan 
events on their own. They will 
also start to take decisions on 
strategy. 

After that it is really up to 
the individual. One 
disadvantage of working in 
PR is that it is still seen as a 
low status industry, compared 
with similar sectors such as 
advertising. Conversely, this 
means that the calibre of 
management Is relatively low 
and it is easier for talented 
people to shine. 

Public relations is also a 
growth industry. This means 
that consultancies always need 
new people. The bright ones 
can - and will - go straight 
to the top. Or they can always 
take advantage of the low 
start-up costs in PR by potting 
their name above the door of 
their own consultancy. 

Further information: Institute 
of Public Relations, 4th Floor, 
15 Northburgh Street, London 
EC1, telephone 071-253 5151; 
Burson-Marsteller, 24/28 
Bloomsbury Walk, Loudon 
WC1, telephone 071-831 6262; 
Hill & Knowlton, 5/11 
Theobalds Road, London WC1, 
telephone 071-405 8755; 
Shandwick, 61 Grosvenor 
Street, London Wl. telephone 
071-408 2232. 

Alice Rawsthom 


usually means secretarial 
appointments for women 
graduates and jobs in sales 
for men, and the hope that 
these will quickly lead to 
editorial posts. 

Graduate secretaries in 
publishing are rapidly on the 
move because they are not 
secretaries in the conventional 
sense. "It’s like painting the 
Forth Bridge, finding editorial 
secretaries; but although It’s 
aggravating we don't really 
mind because it’s training for 
the industry,” says Ms Sally 
Clack, personnel manager at 
Penguin. 

Penguin, part of Pearson, 
like the Financial Times, has 
vacancies for 4050 editorial 
secretaries a year but gets 
about 10 letters a week, mainly 
from arts graduates. 

On tiie next rung up the 
ladder, Penguin has about 20 
vacancies a year for editorial 
assistants, who would typically 
have about a year's experience 
in publishing and earn 
between £11,000 and £12,000. 

Wi thin five years an 
ambitious graduate could have 
reached commissioning editor 

or marketing manager level, 

and a salary of £17,000 to 
£18,000. 

The appearance of the large 
madia p redat ors and the 
perennial poaching in the 
industry has tended to bid up 
salaries somewhat, although 
for most people, publishing 
is still more of a vocation than 
a way to earn large salaries. 

Basic secretarial skills — 
or at least the ability to type 
- is probably the most 
important prerequisite after 
a degree. This, some fear, tends 
to tilt the balance between the 
sexes further in fevour of 
women in the publishing 
industry, because few men will 
apply for secretarial jobs. 
Penguin is even considering 
abolishing the title secretary 
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Join the typists’ poo I and move as soon as possible Into an editorial Job in pubfishlng 


PUBLISHING 

You’ll 
need luck 
to land a 
first job 

THE advice from Mr Nigel 
Newton, founder and 
managing director of 
Bloomsbury Publishing, to 
those applying for jots in the 
industry Is clear “Go to the 
best company that will have 
you among the firms that 
publish the best books.” 

Mr Newton, 35. a literature 
graduate who came to the UK 
from San Francisco, is equally 
dear about the sort of people 
for whom he is looking. A good 
brain helps but “a good dose 
of common sense” is just as 
important 

For most undergraduates, 
even if they do have 
well-developed common sense, 
getting a first job in publishing 
will be a difficult task, with 
few companies offering formal 
graduate recruitment or 
training programmes. 

“This is because the size of 
the average publisher does not 
make it worthwhile to have 
a forma! training programme 
within the firm, and what’s 
the point when you can hire 
someone who’s had two years’ 
worth of making mistake at 
tiie expense of one of the few 
firms that do provide proper 
training,” Mr Newton argues. 

Publishing has changed over 
the past few years as many 
of the small- to medium-sized 

houses have been swallowed 
up by international media 
conglomerates. The industry 
does retain a willingness to 
hire “entirely green 
inexperienced people”, which 
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Read the Financial Times 
survey on 

The Video Industry 

due to be published 
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and replacing it with 
something else because, apart 
from putting off men, the title 
does not reflect accurately the 
nature of the work carried out 
Apart from the secretarial 
route, publishers are paying 
increasing attention to those 
who successfully complete 
post-graduate diploma courses 

in p ublishing at pfary g SUCh 

as Watford College of Further 
Education, the London College 
of Printing or the South West 
of England Polytechnic at 
Exeter. 

Another way in for a lucky 
few is through graduate 
recruitment schemes run by 
publishers such as Reed 
International or Macmillan. 
Macmillan takes between four 
and seven graduates a year, 
and although there is not a 
formal training programme, 
they are intended for the fast 
track and will be rotated 
quickly through various 
departments, including a spell 
abroad. The company gets 
about 300 applications a year. 

Although there are plenty 
of applicants with degrees in 
the humanities, there Is a 
shortage of applicants with 
degrees in “the practical 
sciences”. There most 
definitely is a place in 
publishing for mechanical 
engineers, says Mr James 
Richardson, personnel 
manager of the publishing 
companies of Macmillan, 
because the company publishes 
books about such subjects, as 
well as more obvious 
categories such as fiction. 

In general, Macmillan is 
looking for recruits who not 
only have the potential to be 
good publishers but also good 
managers »nd marketeers. 

‘ Some appreciation of money” 
is also an advantage in an 
increasingly competitive and 
business-like activity. 

Earlier Macmillan graduate 
recruits have reached the level 
of publishing directors, 

‘ responsible for a whole area 
of publishing - such as 
schools - by their early 30s, 
earning salaries of £25,000 
upwards. 

For potential publishers, 
however, the most important 
factors are persistence and 
luck - the sort of luck that 
means a random letter of 
application to a small 
publisher lands on the 
managing director’s desk on 
the day one of hfe staff has 
heen nnached. 



RECORDING INDUSTRY! 


Mavericks 
are making 
way for 
managers 

EVERYONE loves a graduate, 
right? All that trained 
intelligence, that inquiring 
mind? 

Well, that view does not 
wear well in the recording 
business. Ironically, one of the 
industries whose products 
most appeal to graduates has 
traditionally taken a very 
sniffy attitude to their 
recruitment. 

The received wisdom was 
that if you were freaked out 
by music it showed at a very 
early age and you took a job, 
any job, in a record company, 
a music publisher, a recording 
studio, or one of the myriad 
offshoots of this hit-and-miss 
industry, and then worked 
your way up. 

In those days, the big money 
men and the legal eagles might 
be graduates. But toe really 
glitzy jobs - finding the 
talent, producing the sounds, 
marketing the product - were 
handled by whizz kids who 
instinctively knew good music 
when they heard It 
The A&R men and women, 
toe “Artist and Repertoire” 
shock troops who act as 
musical talent scouts, start 
when they are 17 or 18 years 
old. Record companies figure 
they then can identify with 
the musical tastes of toe mass 
pop-buying public. By 22 they 
have moved up or moved out 
For many key jobs in toe 
record business taking time 
off to develop the mind at 
university was seen as a waste. 

In many leading record 
companies this is stiff the 
attitude. Virgin, for example, 
has nothing against graduates, 
but it does them no favours. 

It tries to promote in-house 
so office juniors become, in 
time, top executives who know 
every aspect of the business. 
Vir gi n wants enthusiasm, not 
qualifications. So graduates 
might be employed but they 
will start on the reception 
desk, or as a clerk, or in the 
car park. If they show the right 



tfs been a dog’s IB* for graduates In the music business - but things are looking up 


attitude promotion will come, 
although jobs do not come 
with guarantees. 

This approach is not 
surprising in a company led 
by a man, Richard Branson, 
who left school early to make 
his fortune and who looks for 
entrepreneurial talents in his 
staff rather than a knowledge 
of philosophy. 

This is chang in g - but 
slowly. CBS now looks for 
graduates, preferably with a 
business studies or marketing 
degree, when recruiting for 
its marketing , sales and 
market research departments, 
ft recently took on a graduate 
with a music degree - almost 
unheard of in the business: 
but the recruit was a secretary 
in the classical music 
department and her rMBs were 
needed to beef up a division 
at tem pti n g to cash in on toe 

1 nfr>nt demand for tdag giral . 

music. There was a graduate 
scheme at CBS but last year 
it failed to take an a single 
probationer. The industry was 
economising on payroll costs 
and t raining a graduate was 
Looked on as a luxury. 

Even EMI, which 
traditionally sees itself as the 
industry leader, takes on only 
two graduate trainees a year. 
O ccasionally , it even gives this 
a miss, ft has recently refined 
its approach. For the past two 
years it has been looking for 


graduates who have one year 
of work experience, perhaps 
in the retail trade or another 
record company, so that they 
have grown away from student 
life and have some knowledge 
of “real” work. EMTs graduate 
trainee scheme works: 
participants tend to get rapid 
promotion within EMI or leave 
to run other record companies. 

Most EMI executives are now 
graduates, and some have two 
degrees, including an MBA. 
They have been recruited 
through traditional procedures, 
which stiff many 
women graduates start as 
secretaries and the men as 
marketing assistants. Those 
with music degrees are, as 
usual, clustered in toe-classical 
department 

After that it is the old record 
industry practice of promotion 
by talent EMI also has A&R 
men and women who are 
graduates. This is where 
running the union hops, or 
managing college bands, comes 
in usefoL The college circuit 
as a profitable touring route 
for bands may not be as rich 
and thriving as it was a decade 
or more ago (discos have seen 
to that) but, since the record 
companies are looking for 
withndasm and knowledge 
from its new employees rather 

than a ca dem ic q nallffcntin ns, 
experience in booking bands, 
in planning programmes, and 


in handling the money is an .5 
undoubted advantage. s 

Alternatively, anyone whose -- 

years at college were spent i; 
as a social secretary might likes 
to think of becoming a pop 5 
impresario. They should go ^ 
to toe biggest, Harvey £ 

Goldsmith, for advice: he 
gained his first experience 
or ganising college gigs at ■ 
Brighton. 

As the record companies 
become part of multinational ; 
corporations, so they become : 
both more, and less, attractive 
to graduates. Anyone joining 
EMI or CBS. for example, can 
expect a career pattern rather 
aftnfiar to that Of a 
contemporary joining Shell 
or IBM, and a salary to match. 
The managers are on the 
marrh: the accountants rather . 
than the mavericks deciding ( 
m usical policy. i 

There are gains in this - • 

record companies were a : 
byword for waste and ! 

unreality. It should also help . 
to improve toe rather tacky 
reputation of the industry, and. 
enable it to reach the status 
of its American counterpart: : 
there a career in the record 
business carries no doubtful 
associations. But undoubtedly 
some of the glamour, some 
of toe razzmatazz, some of the 
excitement has gone. 

Antony Thorncrof 
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In 1991 we will be looking for over 200 graduates and 
postgraduates for; 


PHARMACEUTICALS 

• Research 

• Development 

• Manufacturing 

AND 

CONSUMER BRANDS 

• Researdti and 
Development 

• Production 

• Sales 

• Marketing 

• Finance 

• Purchasing 
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Smith Kline Beecham 

for more details please write to: 

Ms. D. Ries (Consumer Brands) or Mr. D, Rogers (Pharmaceuticals) 
SmithKline Beecham, SB House, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex TW8 9BD 
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CareerChoice 0 


Religion 

No quota 
for people 
taking 
( orders 

A MAN who left secondary 
modern school at the age of 
15 without any educatio nal 
qualifications wfll next spring 
be enthroned as Archbishop 
of Canterbury and leader of 
the worldwide Anglican 
Communion. 

The career of Dr George 
Carey, the Archbishop-elect, 
is a sobering reminder to all 
employers of the dangers of 
judging individuals’ potential 
solely by their schooling. Not 
only did this relative failure 
of Britain’s education system 
prove to have the Intellectual 
skills needed to complete his 
training for ordination, he 
obtained a Blaster of Theology 
degree while working as a 
London curate and later a PhD. 
Dr Carey’s example is also 
- a reminder that educational 
■ qualifications, more so than 
with most careers, are not the 
sole basis for determining the 
suitability of candidates for 

the ordained minis try 

Personal qualities and 
individual commitment are 
of the highest importance, 
resulting in successful 
applicants being drawn from 
a wide variety of backgrounds. 
They must, however, be 
capable of coping with a 
demanding course of study, 
and many are graduates. 

Candidates seeking 
ordination in the Church of 
England must begin by 
applying to a bishop for 
sponsorship to attend a 
selection conference. This will 
usually be the bishop in their 
home diocese or the one where 
they have been attending 
university - a number of 
students decide to seek 
ordination while at university, 
having become active 
Christians through the work 
of the university chaplaincies. 

Up to 60 selection 
conferences take place around 
the country each year. They 
span three days during which 
applicants combine interviews, 
group discussions and written 
exercises with worship and 
meditation. 

About 60 to 65 per cent of 
those attending selection 
conferences are recommended 
to the bishops for training. 
Unsuccessful applicants can 
try again after two years with 
a bishop's permission. There 
is no quota on the number of 
applicants who will be 
accepted for training and so, 
unlike selection processes in 
most other occupations, 
candidates at selection 
conferences are assessed 
entirely on their individual 
attributes and are not 
competing with each other. 

In recent years neither the 
Anglican nor Roman Catholic 
churches has attracted 
sufficient candidates for 
ordination to meet their needs. 
Both churches take the view, 
however, that they would 
rather survive the future with 
fewer priests than lower their 
selection standards. 

The leading Christian 
denominations are finding the 
drop in candidates for 
ordination even greater than 
the drop in their active 
membership - there has been 
a 22 per cent foil in active 
membership of the main 
churches since 1970. Other 
religions have by contrast 
strengthened their position 
with the estimated number 
of active Muslims tripling 
during the 1970s and 1980s. 

Five years ago the average 


intake at St John’s College, 
near Guildford. Surrey, which 
trains men from throughout 
the south of England for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, 
was around 70 a year. It is 
down to 44 this year and next 

The training of a Catholic 
priest takes six or seven years 
and during this long period 
of preparation up to half of 
any annual intake drops out 
- about the same rate, points 
out Father Peter Smith, rector 
of St John’s, as before the 
Roman Catholic church 
introduced selection 
conferences to tty to reduce 
the high level of «»iriMatAS 
withdrawing during training. 

About 200-300 men and 70-80 
women a year are accepted 
by the Church of England for 
training. Graduates in theology 
then spend two years full-time 
at theological college, those 
with degrees in other subjects 
three years. 

The training of men for the 
priesthood and women for the 
dfoconate is wirailar and fair pa 
place in the same colleges. 
Many women deacons are 
likely to seek ordination to 
the priesthood if, as is 
probable, the Church of 
England decides to accept 
women priests. 

Britain's relatively small 
Jewish community needs for 
fewer young people to meet 
its future needs. There are at 
present- eight candidates 
studying at Jews’ College, the 

lpading t raining centre for 

Orthodox rabbis whose 
principal. Dr Jonathan Sacks, 
will shortly become Chief 
Rabbi. Training takes three 
years and covers both 
academic and practical 
experience. 

No-one is likely to enter the 
fUll-time religious ministry 
for material reward. The 

national minimum stipend in 
the Church of England is 
The clerical profession has 
lost much of Its appeal for 
today’s youth, and churches 
are struggling to And suitable 
candidates 


£10,500, and even a diocesan 
bishop does not quite double 
this. 

What qualities are selectors 
seeking? “Do you believe, so 
for as you know your own 
heart, that God has called 
you?” candidates are asked 
in the Anglican ordination 
service and an individual's 
innermost answer to this 
question is obviously of 
fundamental importance. The 
work will be challenging and 
rewarding but can also be 
frustrating, lonely and simply 
very hard. But on-going 
training and support for clergy 
are improving in many 
churches. 

“We are not looking for 
clones who fit a particular 
preconceived image of what 
a priest should be like," says 
the Rev Martyn Jarratt, senior 
secretary to the Church of 
England’s Advisory Council 


for the Church’s Ministry 
which arranges its selection 
conferences. “There is a place 
for interesting minorities. 

“But people must be 
prepared to develop 
throughout their ministry. We 
are not looking for candidates 
who will feel they have 
achieved the one thing they 
always wanted once they 
become priests. They must 
have the flexibility of mind 
and curiosity to still be 

thinking and laa ming after 

20 or 30 years in their 
ministry." 

Alan Pike 


find their place in the modem 
retailing operations rubbing 
shoulders with the store 
managers and buyers. 

Tesco, for example, recruits 
geography students to help 
find suitable sites for its 
superstores. It also launches 
1,000 new products a year. 

Marks and Spencer runs a 
large financial services 
operation which requires 
graduates with numerical 
acumen, while Salisbury's 
employs engineers to design 
energy-saving systems. 

This gr owing sophistication 
has led to an increased 
diversity of career 
opportunities, a development 

at ntMa with tilfi dnll iwiag n 
of shopkeeping. 

“There is nothing to stop 
people from progressing 
extremely quickly. Our 
business is chang in g fast 
enough to accommodate the 
high fliers," says Mike Shaw, 
manager of stores recruitment 
at Maries and Spencer. 

The re tailing sector has, 
however, been hit hard by the 
Government’s economic 



RETAIUNG 

Shopping 
around 
for a 
bargain 

“THROBBING feet and worry 
lines,” was one student's 
response to the prospect of a 
career in retailing. “Making 
sure people fill up the shelves, 
talking to troublesome 
customers, wearing silly 
uniforms,” said another, when 
canvassed for a recent market 
research survey. 

Careers in retailing are 
indeed about such things, but 
they involve a lot more 
besides. In the last decade 
retailing has grown into a 
sophisticated business sector 
embracing 10 of the UK’s 
largest 100 companies, and 
employing 10 per cent of the 
workforce. Computer 
specialists, finanriai experts, 
designers and marketeers all 


Local Government Opportunities 


Local Government provides 
a wide range of services. 
This means that there is 
scope to pursue almost 
any occupation. Public 
relations, sodal work, 
accountancy, 
engineering, planning, 
administration, careers 
advice, architecture, 

computerprogramming 

and leisure management 

are just a few of the 

career opportunities. 



The Local Government Training 
Board has produced a 
series of information 
leaflets on specific 
career opportunities 
as well as on local 
. * government generally. 
If you ore interested in 
finding out more about 
working for local 
government contact the 
LGTB, Amdale House, 
The Amdale Centre, Luton 
LU1 2TS. Tel: 0582 451166 



Employees are required to think, breathe and dream books and are on ffielr feet all day 


squeeze, designed to curb 
excessive consumer spending. 
Many high street stores are 

struggling with slu g gish 
dywianii- shops are being shirt, 
workers laid ofE 
But the familiar household 
names, particularly in the food 
retailing sector, seem to be 
only slightly ruffled by the 
economic squeeze, and then- 
demand for graduates appears 
undiminiahed. 

For the majority of the jobs 
any kind of degree is 
acceptable and the recruitment 
net Is spread wide. M&S 
intends to visit 90 educational 
institutions this year and is 
looking to recruit about 250 
graduates. 

Competition can be fierce. 
Last year, Marks and Spencer 
had 5,000 applicants, of which 
only 4 per cent were offered 
jobs. But the rewards are 
reasonable. Pay tends to be 
at or above the national 
average - £12,000 at M&S - 
but quickly rises thereafter. 

A senior store manager, a 
position that can be reached 
in the early 40s, earns about 
£60,000. 

Retail management requires 
people with strong leadership 
and interpersonal skills who 
are confident about dealing 
with customers and employees 
alike. But perhaps the most 
important criterion is a good 
dose of common sensa 
After an Induction 
programme, graduates at most 
retailing companies are 
introduced into a particular 
business stream, such as 
buying, store management or 
personnel, where they are 
expected to learn specific jobs. 
After a year to 18 months they 
can broaden their careers into 
other areas or move up to more 
senior positions. 

Mr Dominic Mahony, careers 
manager at Tesco, stresses that 
his company promotes 
according to individual ability. 

Tesco pays graduate 
entrants about £12,000. But 
Mahony adds: "Some of our 
very seni or people are in thgir 
early 30s and that is not an 
nnnmal age to be winning a 
super store. Such managers . 
can earn between £35,000 and 
£50,000." 

Retaflmg companies tend 
to be for less Neanderthal than 
much of British industry in 
their attitude to women, who 
commonly account for more 
than half c ompanies ' graduate 
intakes. 

Women are not so well 
represented higher up the 
organisations, although this 
does seem to be changing. 
Sainsbury’s now has five 
women store managers and - 
60 deputy managers, and 
expects this number to grow 
substantially. 

But despite the attractions, 
many g raduates discover 
retailing is not the career for 
them. Their jobs can involve 
working long, unsociable and 
exhausting hours, which 
demand more than they are 
prepared to give. Much of the 
work can be repetitive, with 
little intellectual stimulatio n. 

Many retailing companies 
als o ha ve strong corporate 
cultures, which can exasperate 
those who do not fit the mould. 
Such factors lead to a high 
turnover of staff; although 
companies are coy about 
revealing precise figures. 

The highly individualistic 
may prefer to work for a 
sm a ller retailer, which can 


The company is looking to 
recruit about 30 graduates this 
year. tjhj» smphasiB is placed 
on applicants’ academic ability 
- “they may even be the type 
who have dropped out of 
university” - but they are 
expected to show a “partir 
cular interest in wine and the 
ability to progress into 
management”. 

n ridhins * starting salaries 
are lower than those on offer 
elsewhere, but within six to 
12 months a new entrant can 
aspire to the post of branch 
manager with a salary of about 
£15,000. 

There is also the attraction 
of being surrounded by cheap 
liquor but few succumb to the 
temptation. 

Further Information: The 
Consortium of Retail Teaching 
Companies (Cortoo) runs a 
summer mume far stodnnfac 

Gortco, Stanford Hall, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
LE125QR.TheCRAC 
organisation is running an 
Insight into Retail 
Management course on July 
2-4 1991. Details from your' 
careers advisory service or 
from CRAC, Sheraton House, 
Castle Park, Cambridge. CB3 
OAX. 

John Thornhill 

PROFILE: Waterstone’s 


Home from 
home for 
bookish 
sorts 

AN “emotional affinity” with, 
books may be the last feeing 
to cross the minds of jubilant 
graduates emerging from 
libraries' into the s unlig ht after 
a year. But ttjs a quality that 
managers at Waterstone’s, the 
bookshop, are looking for in 
recruits. 

“BooMabness^says Richard 
Barker, operations director, 
straws up in someone who has 
a feeling for books and the book 
world. “The first question we 
ask people in an interview is 
what book they are reading 
- you can tell from their 
answer whether they are right 
for ns,” he said. 

Tbe search for bookishness 
is not an arduous one. . 
Watetstone’s has no difficulty 
in attracting bright people who 
consider that working in a 
bookshop is a comfortable way 
to earn money. 

For the company there is 
a rather more practical side 
to bookishness: in return for 
employees' desire to- think, 
breathe and dream books, the 
company pan pay decidedly, 
low starting salaries - around 
£8#M for a first-year recruit 
“His not like bring in 
retailing," said Trapy 
Hargreaves, 24, who works as 
a book seller at the High Street 
Kensington branch of 


policy. Anyone who joins the 
company has to join as a basic 
boo k seller. Af ter that all 

a pp niritinPTits are matte within 

the company. “We recruit a . 
large number of very talented, 

hi g hl y fntenrg ftt i fc pwipte, with 

high aspirations - if we are 
to continue to get these people 
then we have to offer them 

cairi Mr B a ri™* 

four people working at 
. the Kensington Waterstone’s, 
however, only one had even 
the vaguest intentions of a 
long-term career with 
Waterstone’s - and be had 
already been promoted to . 
ground floor manager; the 
second rung up after joining 
as a book seller. 

“For most people this job 
is a stop-gap,” said Tracy, who 
did a degree in English at 
London University and who 
is leaving shortly to go back 
to college. 

“Ton have to demonstrate 
some sent of commftnienJ;" said 
David, “but you-are not - 
expected to say that you are 
looking for a lemgtenn career.” 

Staff turnover is high in 
retailing but somewhat lows: 
in books. At Waterstone’s it 
is low evenior book retailing. 

A book seller choosing to stay 
can, according to Mr Barker, 
expect to became a ground floor 
manager within 18 months, 
a department manager within 
three years, an assistant 
manager within four years and 
managing a shop after about 
five years. 

Far those that view the job 
as a stop gap, tbe benefits are 
that they are expected to take 
on a high degree of 
responsibility soon after 
joining. 

The first month is supposedly 
fin: induction - learning to 


use the till, the bibliographical 
references, and generally 
finding out where everything 
is - a lthoug h one book seller 
said riie had just muddled 
along d nrin g her first month. 

After that, book sellers are 
allocated a section and given 
a budget The company 
demands teat care books are 
stocked and new titles are 
ordered by the senior 
management But tee reft is 
at the discretion of the book 
sdler. 

Louise Taylor, 22, who did 
. a degree in English and drama 
at Middlesex Polytechnic, «dd 
this aspect of the job could be 
quite daunting to begin with. 

“I started on science fiction 
with not a due about it - I 
did not even know which woe 
the best sellera. But you have 
a core stock which you can use 
as guidance and you get plenty 
of from senior staff" 

Ordering can also be one of 
the more rewarding aspects. ' 

“I Hke going through stock 
lists and getting things that 
ordinarily we are not told to 
get and then seeing it actually 
sell," said Tracy. 

The job also requires a 
certain amount of flexibility. 

“It is a very physical job - 
something 1 don't think a lot 
of people realise," said David. 
Other chores indude gift 
wrapping at C hristma s, tidying 
up, orga n is in g returns and 
taking customer orders. 

Perhaps one last thing 
book-lovers ought to remember 
is that as a book seller you are 
on your feet all day and are 
required by the management 
to observe one golden 
Waterstone’s rule: “No reading 
behind the ti!L" 

Emma Tucker 
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provide more (fired: 
involvement in r unning tee 
business, although usually 
offering less training, mobility 
and money. 

Oddbins, the.wine 
merchants, is one example. 
“We are quite a quirky and 
unusual company and we 
probably attract people who 
are looking for that kind of 


you are dealing wnn. is 
something that yon know about 
and that yon are interested in.” 

They kno w that complaining 
about the levels of pay would 
not get them for. “When college 
ended this year there ware 
people pouring into the shop 
- loads cf people want jobs 
like this ” said David Hooper, 

26 , a ground floor manager. 

Of the HKWOO recruits the 
company takes on every year, 
only about 5 percent r will not 
have a degree; The rest are 
primarily arts graduates, 
mostly EngHate although a few 
have science degrees. It is up 
to branch managers to pick 
the right mix. 

While thie company does not 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
IN WALES 

The Orflanlwflon 

the NHS In Wales takes the lead in safeguarding and 
improving the health of the people of Wales, its 56,000 staff 
form part of a complex network of resources which are 
putting Wales on course to provide a level of health to 
compare with the best in Europe. Focusing the huge 
potential of these resources is the task of the manager and 
the NHS In Wales is committed to recruiting and training 
graduates who will rise to senior management positions. 
The Training 


The schemes combine 4 elements: 

- professional qualifications 

- college based training 

- management experience 

- coaching by a senior manager 

With an extreme support network these elements combine 
to provide an accelerated entry into NHS management 
The Choice 


General Management Training 
Scheme (Wales) - 9 vacancies 

A twenty-two month scheme which produces general 
managers, managers who take decisions affecting lives as 
well as just money. Trainees study for membership of the 
institute of Health Services Management and later for an 
MBA. 

Flnandai Managem en t and A c c ou nt an cy 
Training Schema - 7 vacancies 

A three year scheme which unites the skills needed to 
manage the NHS’s sizeable financial resources. Trainees 
study for membership of tee Chartered Institute of Public 
Finance and Accountancy. 

Personnel Management 

Development Scheme - $ vacancies 

This 2 year scheme provides the NHS in Wales with high 

calibre specialists in the field of Human Resources. 

Trainees study for membership of the Institute of 

Personnel Management 

Hotel Services Management 

Training Scheme - 3 va ca ncies 

Hotel Services unites functions such as catering, portering 
etc. under one management umbrella. This 20 monte 
scheme equips trainees in all aspects of Hotel Services 
management and includes study for membership of the 
Hotel, Catering and Institutional Management Association. 


Further Information Is available from:- 

Manpower Consultancy Service 
Welsh Health Common Sendees Authority 
Heron House, 

35/43 Newport Road 

Cardiff CF2 1SB. 
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SO yon wmtt to be* rock star? 
And you? And yva% J PtKg& it . 
Better to concentrate on ’ 
winning t^ pods^or ; _ • 

discovering the sixth' - " • 
dimension; Take ffie advice 
of dive Black^ depirty head 
of A & R {Artist anUtecording 
- the creative end <tf the pop 
business) at BWL^Tou eSn ; 
teach people to aeblfre to tbdr 
guitar - but yoil can’t teach 
them to be Jkoi Hendrix,” or 
“My girifriend dances around 
in henmderwear but she is 
not Madonna * Hie wfll spin 
out the dkshSs-and they all ' 
m«in the same: there is no 
formula, no way can it be 
tan^rt, there are no 
guarantees* 

Tbe odds againstare enough 
to deter themdst hardened 
gambler. EMI recedvesl5G 
tapes a week franrhqpeftils 
ana in time, in theory, they : 
are all listened ta But no artist 
has been signed to'the record 
company by this route inthe 
six years MrT&ack has been 
at ™T- Trailing up at the door 
looking good, sounding 

persuasive, add wfih the most 

foot-tapping tape in your hands 
will only have you sitting in 
reception until eternity. 
'Jonathon King, who has- . 

carved a rich career off one 

juvenile hit of theeaiiy 1970s, 
once said; “ff you’re good, the 

record camparries will find - 

yon.” It sounds implfmgffilft, 
butmthfamadworiditis 
quite possibly true. 

There are some dbyious . 
truisms. Attitude is more 
important than ability; - 

»fnfltio n more, til an 
Tn pcirfgnfilrip ; charisma TttflTB 
than looks; Youstanda better 


you create yoor own ma terial . 
If you have the voice of Aretha. 
RanldlMfenDbrit company . 
will find the songs hut it could 
take ayearormore: it modi 
prefers to contemplate the 


Mr:n»r.in 
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secure their uni v e r s ity 
quaHficatlons. Even Iron 
Maiden is fronted by a BA- 
: JaIlRC^ even without a 
degree, if you half any talent 
at aft there was a good chance 
you would get a visit from a 
coupteofA&Rmsnftomtfae 
bog record companies, who 
i^ed on teans (tf scouts 
staDdngthe cot mii y , following 
. up from xmb landlords; 
pop journalists, radio DJs, 
agents, etc. If there was a buzz 
about aband it could expect 
to be visited by competing 
teams 6T A&R men frantic 
to suss-tmt the music before 
their rivals got there. 

: This used to be the way the 
business operated, and it still 
: does - for heavy metal music 
and tehra conservative art 
forms. But for ^many record 
Industry executives the word 
“band” is starting to have an 
oldrfBsfaianed zing. The pop 
; charts' are dominated, by 
individuals who are more 1 
technological wbizzkids than 
musicians, who can create a 
sound in their garage by 
miring tracks, by adding a .. 
computeriseddrum beat, by 
riffling through the pop music 
of the past three decades to 
find a beat and a phrase that 
touches the fert of the current 
dancecrazedpop audience. 

As Mr Black says, It is now 
a groove and mix ted music. n - 

This makes it cheap for the 
record companies, especially 
on t.h«» side, whose rble 

• «m ha Thwitad tn maritetnig 
tracks produced by 

anonymous, 
back-roon boys. 

Singles lose money, however; 
they are teasers for CDs, and 
(fix a few more years) albums, ' 
and although the record 


with the whole hip hop, add 
house phenomenon, which was 
largely inspired by the dubs 
end by independent labels, 
they are looking forward to - 
the return of the stars, to tike 
next George Sfldmd or Boy 
Gemge: artists wi» could write 
songs, perform, them, and sell 

TniTHnna nf nTh rrmB. 

So at tire moment it te a good 
time for boCDns; for studio 
terimtcfans; for creators of 
sounds..By next year the 
search will be on for "stars”, 
for singers with fine voices, • . 
for songs with meaningful 
lyrics. The pop market is so 
vast it can comfortably And 
room fix: both types of artist 

But do you really want to 
be a pop star? Of 10 artists 
signedupeachyeartoa 
recording deal, only one or 
two wfil survive to have a 
wcffthwhSe'career, which 
seldom exceeds five years. Who 
evairemembersTheKoazing. 
Boys, tipped to rate the world? 
They have joined Sigue Signe 
Sputnik, arid all the one-bit . 
wonders, in that great pop 
graveyard inthe sky. 

The great majority of signed 
artists can look forward to a ■ 
thankless year or so playing 
seedy venues for peanuts. 

Your tnmbtea realty start 
when you sigh on the dotted 
line and sell your soul, and 
- usually your musical integrity, 
ifbr a packet of illusions, and 
■ddusfons^ . ; 



BRITAIN spends about £103bn 
a year cm scientific research and 
development, and about 90JD00 
profesrional people earn their 
living this way. Most work in 
mulh-cbsaplinary teams, nflpn 
in large national laboratories. 
Woridfemous British research 
centres wUhl/XU or mare 
r paHfjpd nrtentists a n d e n gineers 
(QSEs) on their payrolls include 
the Royal Aerospace 
EwfahHtJirmmt, EankbOTOUgh, 

the Harwell laboratory of AEA 
Tedmok^y, and tim Royal 

Si gnals mH Radar 

EMahMshm ept, Malvern. All 
these are national 
(government-owned) 
laboratories. 

However, some trf the most 
exciting and best publicised 
research of recent times is being 
done in smaD laboratories set 
up by new companies, for 
example inventing new 
medicines using the latest 
te chni ques of biology (see 
Biology piece). 

Research and development 
(R&D) are really two different 
occupations. Dr Richard Sykes, 
who as Glaxo's research director 

manag pg an 'RftTk bud g et 

exceeding £400m a year, sees 
rtw»m as q tritp differen t ruWnrPs 
“People who discover drugs have 
a different approach from people 
who develop drugs.” 

Which cme suits you best you 
will probably learn as you train. 
Usually, several timps as much 
money is spent on the 
development phase of a project, 
but this is not necessarily 
reflected in the numbers needed, 
for development usually indudes 
building demonstrations and 
org a n is ing trials. 

For statistical convenience, 
however, research and 
development are often counted 
together. The latest grw p n w npnt 
figures suggest R&D was 
employing a total cf 14,405 QSEs 
inthe public sector in 1988R9. 
About SjOOO were employed by 
the Ministry of Defence, nearly 
tyiOO by the five research 
councils (funded by the 
Department of Education and 
Science), and nearly 4,000 by 

other gnvEmwiEnt departments 

such as Energy, Environment, 
Trade and Industry, and the 
Home Office. 

Government R&D is a 

chang in g scene . D efence R&D 

has been declining slowly for 
several years as a proportion 
of the total budget 

Of the £5bn mvested in R&D 
by manufacturing iTniiiwtr y in 
1988, electronics accounted for 
nearly £L8bn; chemicals for 
nearly £L4bn; and aerospace 
fix - another £700m. Industry’s 
own funding erf R&D has been 
increasing during the 1980s - 
in real-money terms by about 
36 per cent from 198^88. The 
government has also been 
encouraging companies to 
p ublish dpferils of their R&D 
investment in annual reports, 
in the belief that there is a 
positive correlation between 
such a longterm investment 
and commercial success. 

Substantial funds for R&D 
are provided by the European 
Community through the 


European Commission's 
Framework Programme. This 
programme has three 
mechanisms for supporting 
scientists - sharedcost projects 
(providing up to 50 per cent), 
direct actions Cm the EC’s own 
research centres), and concerted 
actions (involving collaborations 
between national research 
programmes). 

The current Framework 
Programme is a five-year affair 
from 1987-91, in eight different 
areas of research, adding up to 
some£&5bn.TheUKis 

providing about £ 660 m but aims 

to carry out R&D to a value 

somewhat higher than this. A 

new Framework Programme 
has been approved for the period 
1990M, with a budget of about 
£4-2bn to cover six broad areas 
of scientific interest - 
information and 
communications technologies, 
industrial and materials 
technologies, environment, life 
sciences and technologies, 
energy, and human capital 
mobility. 

Further information: Annual 
Review of Government Funded 
Research and Development 1990, 
prepared by the Cabinet Office. 
HMSO.m.95. 

David Fishlock 


Four years ago Britain faegai 
an experiment - 
Interdisciplinary Research 
Centres (IRCs) on various 
campuses - in organising and 
managing science. 

The government was looking 
for ways to encourage 
scientists and researchers at 
universities to be more 
responsive to industry’s 
problems. 

The experiment, although 
located on academic campuses, 
is run independently of 
existing science and 
engineering departments, with 
its own director and students. 
This director is expected to 
lead and inspire a team which 
starts with an annual budget 
averaging about Elm, and will 
take on six post-graduate 
students a year. Thus, each 
will have a constant staff of 
about 18 people. 

An important stimulus to 
the IRC concept was the 
discovery in 1986 of 
high-temperature 
superconductivity by two IBM 
scientists who shared a Nobel 
prize for their research in 1988. 
They had discovered 
superconduction in a material 
quite different from any knowr 
previously, and at 
temperatures much higher 


UK science graduates first 
employment destination 
1988 
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Small cash 
rewards in 
the world 
of test-tubes 


FOR science graduates who 
feel the academic world is for 
them - and are willing to 
resist the pull of Mammon - 
there is always the world of 
university-based research. In 
Britain, tiie cutting edge of 
this research is encapsulated 
in a government-sponsored 
effort to view sciences as 
integrated disciplines. 

The old boundaries between 
physics, chemistry and biology 
are no longer valid in tackling 
such issues as climatic change 
or the behaviour of new 
materials. Genetic engineering, 
for example, one of the most 
exciting areas of commercial 
as well as scientific progress, 
is founded in molecular 
biology, an interdisciplinary 
science encompassing physics, 
chemistry, biology and 
mathematics. 


than were needed before. It 
opened entirely new 
opportunities in 
electro-technology, from 
miniaturised electronics to 
power supply. The science was 
indisputably interdisciplinary, 
embracing physics, chemistry, 
geology and other disciplines. 

The first IRC was set up at 
Cambridge University, and 
In less than three years the 
research councils have 
launched 21. 

There is stQl controversy 
about IRCs in academic circles. 
Sir William Mitchell the 
physicist who pioneered them, 
is convinced his critics are 
wrong, misled by academic 
myths and misunderstandings, 
including notions that such 
research is “creative" and 
therefore cannot be manag ed 

In spite of widespread 
suspicion of IRCs expressed 
in the common rooms, 
however, most universities 
and polytechnics have 
responded enthusiastically to 
the calls for ideas fix IRCs. 

So far the dons have made 
more than 300 proposals. 

David Fishlock 






ACTUARIAL CAREERS 
AND MORE... 




When you join Noble Lowndes to train as an 
actuary, we’ll make you feel part of the team 
right from the start. That’s because, as the 
UK’s leading employee benefits and actuarial 
services group, we can offer high-calibre 
graduates the extra scope they are looking for. 

For a start, we have openings throughout 
our UK actuarial practice - so you could work 
in any of our seven regional offices 
(Birmingham, Bristol, Croydon, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Manchester and Watford). 

There is scope, too, in the wide range of 
clients you will deal with, including many of 
today’s household names (and, we think, 
more than a few of tomorrow’s). 

As you would expect, we offer the highest 
standards of professional development 
and training, including special tuition 
arrangements with City University. 

Success in exams is rewarded with salary 
increases, of course, and on qualification you 
will be entitled to a company can 


You will find plenty of scope to develop your 
career after qualifying, too. In the 1990s 
actuaries will be key consultants as companies 
from all over the world seek to penetrate the 
single European market. As a major 
international player itself Noble Lownde 
will be there advising diems and developi™ 
its own business. 

If that’s the sort of scope you are looking J* 
you’ll need to gain a first or upper^e* 
Honours degree in maths or a rjf 
disapline. This must be supported bv JB 
A or B in any ‘A’ level maths subject Mf 

We will start you off on an attracts®? 
with the sort of fringe benefit nJpU 
wouU expect from the marke* in 
employee benefits. JV 

Please apply directly to us with jw-learly 

stating Actuarial Graduate MEtJoe 0 *- 

send your application 

to the Human Resources 

Advisei; Noble Lowndes MsSgnH| 

& Partners Limited, ^EBSrnESm- 
FREEPOST, Croydon 
CR9 9EA 
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Chemistry: 
a formula 
for job 
success 

EUROPE is a world centre for 
the industries based on 
chemistry — chemicals aT >*t 
pharmaceuticals. It Is still far 
ahead of Japan and on a par 
with the US. That is quite a 
contrast with the industries 
based cm physics and 
electronics, where European 
manufacturers have on the 
whole been left well behind 
their North American and Far 
Eastern competitors. 

Chemists who want to use 
their skills in industry have 
a chance to join UK-based 
companies such as ICI and BP 
Chemicals, Glaxo and 
Wellcome, which really are 
among the most innovative 
and successful in the world. 

Even so, chemical and 
pharmaceutical companies are 
finding it increasingly difficult 
to recruit good chemists. The 
supply of chemistry graduates 
from UK universities and 
polytechnics has remained 
fairly constant (at about 2£00 
a year) over the past decade, 
while the proportion going into 
Industry has fallen steadily. 
More and more are making 
no direct use of their 
chemistry, particularly in 
finan cial services and 
accountancy. 

The statistics suggest that 
only about 40 per cent of 
chemists who enter 
employment after gaming a 
first degree this year will take 
a job in which their chemical 
knowledge is directly 
applicable (for example in 
research and development or 
analysis). Another 10 per cent 
will work in a field such as 
computing, in which a broad 
scientific background is an 
advantage. The remaining half 
will do something that is not 
related at all to science. 

The growing reluctance of 
chemistry graduates to stick 
with the subject is causing an 
increasingly serious shortage 
of industrial and research 
chemists. Anyone who has the 
ability and in clinatio n to 
pursue a career in chemistry 
can therefore expect to he 
wooed by several employers. 


A typical starting salary this 
year for someone with a good 
honours degree in chemistry 
would be around £13,000 for 
a laboratory-based job with 
a large company. An 
outstanding new PhD might 
be offered as much as £18,000 

to start research with a large 
drug company (the 
pharmaceutical industry is 
particularly short of top 
quality researchers). 

During the industrial 
recession at the begi n ni ng of 
the 1980s, some large chemical 
employers cut back drastically 
on their recruitment. That is 
not likely to happen again, 
says Mr David Culpin, business 
development director of the 
Chemical Industries 
Association (CIA). “A lot of 
responsible companies believe 
now they damaged themselves 
and their relationships with 
the universities " by reducing 
their recruitment 10 years ago. 

Although the chemical 
industry is now entering a 
cyclical downturn, there is no 
sign of any general reduction 
in demand for graduates. Early 
results from the CIA’s 1990 
recruitment survey suggest 
employers want to hire as 
many graduates this year as 
they did in 1989. 

ICI, the largest UK employer 
of chemists, plans to recruit 
about 15 per cent fewer 
graduates in 1990 and 1991 
than it did in 1988 and 1989. 

But Mr John Simpson, 
graduate recruitment manager, 
insists this should not be seen 
as a cutback but as a return 
to a normal sustainable level 
after two exceptional years 
during which ICI made up for 
its under-recruitment in the 
early 1980s. “All the senior 
managers are putting oat the 
message that we should do 
our best to maintain 
recruitment during any 
downturn," he says. 

Many people associate the 
chemical industry with large 
companies, but Mr Culpin says 
students should remember 
there are also many innovative 
small companies. “Small 
companies with a highly 
qualified workforce - 
sometimes as few as five or 
six people - doing R&D and 
manufacturing intermediates 
[for fiie large companies] are 
a dynamic part of the 
industry" 

Starting a career with a 
small or even medium-sized 
chemical company will be a 



You don’t have to be a crazed scientist to make your career to chemistry 


matter of answering an 
advertisement in a journal 

such as New Scientist or 

Chemistry in Britain, or 
hearing about a vacancy from 
someone in your chemistry 
department (many small 
companies have close links 
with university chemists). 

“We can't afford to go 
through the university milk 
roundor recruit graduates in 
a systematic way,” says Mr 
John Morgan, chief executive 
of Porvair, a specialist plastics 
company with 200 employees. 
“We tend to pick up people 
in their mid-20s after they have 
become disillusioned with 
large companies." 

Although a career with one 
of the chemical giants can offer 
attractions not open to 
someone working for a small 
company - such as working 
abroad in its international 


operations - a job with 
all-round responsibilities is 
likely to come sooner with one 
of the smaTiw companies. Any 
graduate wondering whether 
to start a career in a job 
involving practical chemistry 
should remember it is almost 
impossible to go back to the 
laboratory after having done 
something else for more than 
two or three years. The science 
will have left you behind. 

On the other hand, the 
chemist with several years of 
laboratory experience who 
wants to move away from the 
test-tubes will be welcome in 
other fields. As the Royal 
Society of Chemistry points 
out, chemists seem to fill jobs 
in scientific management and 
administration more than 
other scientists, “possibly 
because the study of chemistry 
develops numeracy and logical 
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Part of the internationally 
prestigious Cable & Wireless Group, 
Mercury represents one of 20th 
Century Britain’s largest privately 
funded investment projects. 
Investment which has enabled us to 
revolutionise the nation’s 
telecommunications industry 
through the introduction of a totally 
digital network. And which gives us 
the opportunity to ensure our 
products and service are the best 
in their class. 

We' re also building on our success 
by training and developing our 
graduates to maximise their 
potential - and lead us into the 
future by pushing back the frontiers 
of technology still further. 

In short, we believe in value and 
quality in every facet of our 
operations. That's why we're 
making our presence felt - and 
why we're here to stay. 

If you are interested in finding out 
more about opportunities for - 
graduates in Engineering, 
Information Systems, Sales and 
Marketing and Finance, look for our 
Graduate Careers brochure in. . 
campus careers offices. 

%■ 

Mercury 

coMMUMome# 


thought and encourages 
analytical problem-solving and 
organisational skills". 

Farther information: Royal 
Society of Chemistry, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London W1V OBN. Chemistry 
in Britain is the leading 
periodical for chemists, 
published by the BSC at the 
same address; Chemical 
Industries Association, Kings 
Buildings, Smith Square, 
London SWlP 3JJ. 

Clive Coofcson 

The world’s 
an oyster for 
biological 
scientists 

“EVOLUTION started with 
a prime-evil soup," runs one 
of a collection of 1989 biological 
exam howlers published by 
the Institute of Biology 
recently. Others showed 
evidence of literary as well 
as technical inadequacy, 
among them references to' 

“riga mortis" and “slit cists” . 

The institute’s 15,500 
membership is strong an 
biology teachers, and it has 
begun an affiliation scheme 
which gives more than 200 
schools access to such 
publications as The Biologist 
and the Journal of Biological 
Education, The institute has 
also revised Careers with 
Biology, its guide for 
school-leavers, first published 
in 1981. The latest edition by 
John Thurman, careers adviser 
to the University of East 
Angha, sets out to answer such 
questions as: What use is 
biology? and What can biology 
lead to?* 

The evidence collected by 
Mr Thurman on the 4^>26 
biology students who 
graduated in Britain in 1987 
shows that biology -can lead 
to a remarkable diversity of 
careers. One-quarter went 
initially into research, 
development or design, and 
another 13.2 per cent into 
scientific support services. But 
11 per cent went into sales, 
marketing and buying; ia6 

per cent into financial work; 
and 5.7 per cent into health 
and social welfare. 

Of the 917 polytechnic 
graduates the same year, 27 
per cent went into R&D or 
design, and nearly a third into 
scientific support services. 

In long-term research work, 
the booklet advises, a typical 
project might be carried out 
by a team of about six, 
frequently led by a PhD, with 
two or three other graduates 
having good degrees, and one 
or two experimental assistants 
or technicians. Large research 
establishments — in the 
pharmaceutical industry, for 
example - may have 26 or 30 
such research teams. 

All research, whether in a 
university, institute or 
industrial laboratory, tends 
to involve several years of 
pa ins t aki ng experimental work 
before a conclusion can be 
reached. 

“The enjoyment comes from 
a liking for the practical ride 
of experimental work and from 
the exhilaration of discovery,” 
says John Thurman. 

“Scientists can be fun people" 
to work with, too”. 

His case studies span many 
biology-related jobs, such as 
that of June Rhodes, who, with 
a degree in genetics, is a 
medical sales representative 
tor Lederle Laboratories, 
typically travelling 150 miles 
a day to see GPs, pharmacists 
and hospital staff. Another * 
example is Janice Rees, whose 
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health officer in Norwich. “Yon 
.need to be assertive, and must 
always be decisive If there is 
a danger to the public,” she 
says. 

“Pretty well everything one 
does nowadays requires a 
graduate," says Dr Brian 
Richards, chair man and 
co-founder of British 
Bio-technology, a 
biotechnology research 
company set up in 1986. But 
re widely discussed are the 
company’s goals in inventing 
new medicines, he estimates 
he receives about 50 job 
a p plication s a month — the 
main source of recruits. 

“So often personnel 
management is pushed into 
a backroom," says Peter 
NichoHs, personnel manager 
of Celltech, another 
biotechnology research 
company started in Slough 
in 1980 to develop and exploit 
British M«as and inventions 
in genetic engineering. “Here 
it is very much part of the 
company." He joined Celltech 
when it was about 250-strong 
and has helped double its size 
in less than three years. 

At recruitment Mrs 
graduates are not asking about 
salaries - they simply assume 
these will be competitive with 
other companies. They ask 
about the opportunities tor 
further training and 
development “We aim that 
about 85 per cent of our staff 
will have some formal training 
during the year,” Mr Nicholls 
says. This can mean anything 
from learning another 
language at the company’s 
expense, to reading for a PhD. 

One of the young stars is 
Stephen Panton, 23, who joined 
Celltech in 1987 with honours 
in biotechnology from 
Leicester Polytechnic, starting 
work with a small team taking 
a new genetically-engineered 
drug from the laboratory into 
commercial manufacture. 
“There were eight of us then, 
in a company with about 250 
people. Two years later we’re 
a team of 50 and the drug is 
in full-scale production. My 
salary has increased by nearly 
one-third." For Panton “it’s 
fast-moving, quite exciting - 
a very challenging 
environment And Tm using 
the knowledge people went 
to a lot of trouble to teach me." 
Further information: * Careers 
with biology, published for 
the Institute of Biology, 20 
Qneensberry Place, London 
SW72DZ, £2.60. 

— David Fishlock 


measuring blood flow in 
patients on kidney dialysis. 

The basic requirement to 
enter this field would he a 
degree in a physical sci enc e, 
but Dr Williams says it is now 
common tor medical physicists 
to take an MSc; or to start with 
a PhD “because research and 
development are subs t a nt ia l 
parts of many medical physics 
jobs". 

In-service training will take 
a new entrant about four years. 

Th e training scheme used by 
medical physics departments 
is that of the Instituted 
Physical Sciences in Medicine. 

It tflkEs graduates withfirst- 
or second-class honours degrees 
in physical sciences or 
mechanical or electrical 
engineering. The initial two 
years is roughly equivalent to 
an MSc degree, and is followed 
by two years of researc h . 

The student is supervised 
by his department and 
externally. Starting salary is - 
£10,000 to £11,000, rising to 
about £14,000 during the last 
year of the course. These 
salaries are determined 
nationally for National Health 
Service hospitals but maybe 
higher for the few 
post-graduates with hospital 
experience in industrial 
companies. 

The institute's booklet 
Working in Physics* offers . 
many case studies of this Mud. 
A survey in 1986 suggested that 
30-40 per cent of British physics 
graduates work in research 
and development for industry, 
and another 25 per emit have 
nan-technical jobs in finance, 
commerce or management. 
About 15 per cent are in public 
service, and about ID per cent 
in medical physics. 

A more recent survey of 
renumeration for its 1L263 
members, in January this year, 
suggests (on the basis of a 52 
per cent response) that median 
salaries rise from about £12^00 
a year in the mid-20s to 
upwards of £25,000 by the mid- 
tolate-SOs. 

The best-paying sectors for 
physicists are the nationalised 
industries and AEA Technology 
(UK Atomic Energy Authority), 
with central government 
paying £2,000^000 less on 
average, and local government 
Ires stiff 

Women students should be 
warned that in each age group 
women receive lower median 
salaries than men and the 
difference increases 
significantly with age. 

The Institute of Physics has 
been making such salary 
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Technology 
snaps up 
all the 
physicists 

“PHYSICISTS spend their 
working hours m observatories 
on sun-baked mounta in to ps, 
in hospitals and universities, 
hniWind in twits np windswept 
glaciers . . .” Thus begins a 
booklet* from the Institute of 
Physics, outlining the 


which are increasing as the 
world grows more dependent 

on technology. 

Take the use of physics in 
medicine, for example, where 
it extends from monitoring 
body temperature to making 
a body-scan. The medical 
physics department of the 
Sunderland District Hospital 
was started try Dr David 
Williams nine years ago. He 
began with two assistants 

has built it into a team of IS, 
which includes five more 
medical physicists like himseff 
and six medical physics 
technicians. 

The scope of its week has 
broadened to embrace an 
understanefing of nuclear 
medicine, X-rays, ultrasonics, 
lasers, and technical aids for 
the handicapped. By the 
accurate catenation of 
equipment, it is concerned with 
the safety of patients and staff 
so that the patients receive the 
right doses. 

It a lso helps develop new 


surveys at intervals, and for 
the past few years has tracked 
the career progress of a 
fictional physicist called Dr 
Quantum, and his son. Dr 
Quantum is now 66 and has 
progress from membership at 
24 to becoming a follow of the 
institute at 40. His son is a 
member, aged 30. 

Dr Quantum earns £32,480 
this year — in the upper 
quartile for physicists surveyed. 
BSs son, still awaiting bis first 
career promotion, earns £16J370. 
When salaries are adjusted for 

fnflatinn , the son has Wn 

earning more in real-money 
terms than his father since 
1988. 

The wain academic route 
into physics is a university or 
polytechnic degrre course, 
which often includes the option 
of a speciality such as 
electronics or computing, and 
can lead on to a postgraduate 
course. 

However, there are more 
vocational courses such as 

those of the Business and 
Technician Educational 
Council, and its Scottish 
equivalent Scotvec. These 

courses have a strong technical 

and applied emp hasis and some 
can le ad to a degree. 

Further information; 

♦Working In Physics (JSL95, 
publ Institute of Physics) from 
Careers and Occupational 
Information Centre, Sales 


Physics World, Volume 3, No 
6. June 1990 pp 4&-61; Physics 
on Course: physics courses in 
highland forther education. 
199041 (publ Institute of 
Physics, 47 Bdgrave Square. 

London SW1X8QX). 


SECURITIES '. ’ 

Choose 

your 

market 

well 

THERE are two rival views - - 
of the UK’s securities industry. 
One is that the generally low 
lev^ of activity in the markets 
since the 1987 stock market 
crash has greatly reduced the 
c^portunitiesforgradbktes,- 
along with all other tuaptoyees. 


investment baBk,tookan a 
dozen graduates In London 
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though less pronounced, fen 
in their need for new - 
graduates- S G Wfcrfrarg, the : 
B ritish Inv est me nt hank which 
is one of the largest City 


on 30 in 1987. That sSnpedto 
14 in 1989, before rihnrang 
back to 24 this year; Nomura, 
Japan’s (and the world’s) v 
largest securities company, 
also reomited 30 inl987. This 
Mtoadcranby test year, 
but has risen to IS. These 


t fttcpn fain banking fin the c m* 
of Warburg) and corporate 

finance (NnmnraV, afthnag h 

the majority of reonxits In both 
cases find themselves fo 
secinitiesrelated j&s. ~ 

The figures retoforcethe 
belief that the seasdttes 
industry (embracing*!! forms 
of researching, trading and 
broking of sharesgtkmda and 
other securities) offers for ; . - 
fewer oppemni^ than 
during the oanfidptdaye of 
the mid-1980s. . . 

The altemative‘’vtew of the 
securities busined&ls that 
white same marifefs may be . 
flagging, new emigre opening 

For instancy Inequities 
or Eurobonds may not appear 
as exciting as theff Pace did, 

. and Japanese equhywarrants 
flastyiart big preffit-earner) 
may have taken ^/tumble due 
to the-sttdefn thoTokyo stock 
market this year. But other 
markets have grown strongly: 

rrmtinotafeff artttgteah^qnitiefl 

havrbecome a staple earner 
for London houses, along with 
derivatives suto as futures 
and options. ; - _ 

TMs view seems to be borne 
out by employment figures 
fortbeindustry ?&a whole. 
Early in 1987 - generally 
reckoned to have been the high 
patoi for the industry, when 
stock markets were still rising 
strongly: and London had just 
been .through the deregulation 
of Big Barter - the companies 
which belonged to London’s 
international Stock Exchange 
employed 20,000 people. 

- By tie end of 1989 this had ; 
risen to 24,400, despite 
Unsettled markets and a spate 
aflay-offe and closures. 

The lesson from this: there 
is still growth In the industry, 
provided you pick the right 
market Pick the wrong 
market, and your job could 
evaporate overnight The .. 
problem is that nobody can ' 
tell you with any certainty 
what will be in or out this time 
next year. 

Graduates generally get little 
choice in where they endup. 
While the investment houses 
like to say that graduates can - 
choose where they work, the • 
reality is that the jobs on offer 
to them depend on the state 
of the markets at a given 
moment 

Employment levels are hot - 
the only indicator of prospects 
to the industry. The erratic 
profita b ility of securities . 
companies provides a surer 
guide. Firms which belong to \ . 
the International Stock 
Exchange lost £265m between . 
them in 1988, but made 
combined profits of £50fen in •' 
1989 (still meagre, giventte 
scale of the business). 

The earnings as wdl as the - 
jobs of their employees hang 
on these wildly fluctuating. - 
figures. Bonuses are partly 5 
profit-linked and so can vary ■■ 
greatly year by year, to 1989, 
for instance, bonuses 
accounted for 23 per cent of " 
toe average employee's pay, .. 
compared with 13 per emit the 
year before. . - . 

Companies stress, though, 
that bonuses are discretionary: 
they do all they on to make 
sure their best people are . 
amply rewarded, whatever the 


as a whole, to prevent t 
becoming disillusioned 
moving elsewhere. Graduates 
generally fell outside toe scope : 
of bonus schemes during the 
typical two— year trahtinfr 
period they undergo. • 

As toe business of securities 
firms to London has changed* 
so their demand for graduates 
has changed. Most noteMy* - 
the growing importance of y ; 
international and crosfrbow® 
business, rather than] 
domestic business, m 
are looking for more, 
totemafiox 
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Continued from previous page 
investment house, says 
that of its intake of 
15 this year, seven are not UK 
nationals. Similarly, of 
Warburg's 24 graduate recruits 
this year, 11 are non-UK 
citizens. 

The academic rHsHpiinns 
of recruits varies, although 
some companies note a shift 
towards a scientific and 
mathematical training. 

Once employed, most 
graduates will find themselves 

g ning thrrm g h aw initial 

training which lasts from six 
weeks (Warburg) to three 
months (BZW). Foreign houses 
like to give their new recruits 
a taste of life at head office: 
with Nomura that means four 
weeks in Tokyo, with Merrill 
Lynch, six to eight weeks in 
New York. 

This is followed by a job in 
the front line. The quality and 
extent of on-thejob training 
depends on the person running 
the department where the 
graduate has been placed. 

Most graduates at this stage 
express an interest in frznd 
management, corporate 
finance or research, hut the 
majority end up in sales, where 
they are responsible' for 
mflfwtflining links with and 
obtaining buy and sell orders 
from big institutional 
investors. 

Most big houses this year 
are offering £17,009 to £17,500 
as a starting salary, thou gh 
US companies generally live 
np to their reputation of 
paying more, with salary plus 
perks (such as a subsidised 
mortgage) in excess of £20,000. 

A £1,000 “signing-on foe” is 
also becoming increasingly 
common. 

After the first two years, 
salaries rise fast* sales staff 
who are any good will soon 
find their salaries rising to a 
base o f £30,000 to £35,000. 

Further Information: 
International Stock Exchange, 
Public Information Office, Old 
Broad Street, EC2N 1HP; 

British Merchant Banking and 
Securities Houses Association, 

6 Fredericks Place, London 
EC2; The Ivanhoe Guide to 
the Banking and Securities 
Industry (1991 edition due out 
early October), for distribution 
details contact publishers 
Ivanhoe Press, Kings Meadow, 
Ferry Hinksey Road, Oxford, 

OX2 ODP (£&95). 

Richard Waters 

Success is 
being top 
at all 
times 


“IT’S nice being at the top, and such as Abtrust, 
it's even better finding your placed next to a 1 
rivals at the bottom,” said one and expected to 1 
City fund manager when asked knee, 
to describe his idea of job As a result you 

satisfac tion. you are given mo 

As a fund manager, your responsibility ths 

job is to select shares, bonds, the bigger fund n 
properties or private start-up 
companies for investment with 
the idea of making the greatest 
possible profit. Of course, you 
are investing someone else's 
money, such as a workers’ 
pension fund or the 
inheritance for a charitable 
trust • 

Fund Tnanagpmpnt is not 

like playing with Monopoly 
money - there are real lives 
behind the money you invest 
and the work is serious. ^^^B 

You may not need a 

background in economics, but ££ 

if you are to succeed, you must 

be numerate. And remember, ^^B T 

most fund managers share a ^^B s. 
fascination for companies and ^^B 

the foctors which influence ; ^ 

their share price, so if the idea ^B | JyC 

erf trying to pick undervalued ^BF 

companies does not appeal, 
this job is probably not for you. ^B LqJjg# 

The main employers of fund . v 

managers are insurance and rfi-fjC 

pension companies, unit trust B 

and Investment trust groups B 

and investment management m ( 

groups. The latter look after ■ V^. 

portfolios on behalf of ■ ^ ' 

institutional and private 

clients- ** 

Furthermore, fund BHBMflMtai 

II ~ ^ oi54->i .1 QDA. 


are the key to attracting new 
clients), a pension fond or a 
private portfolio, somebody 
will be watching your 
performance. And for a fund 
manager, nothing could be 
more humiliating than la gging 
the field and underperforming 
any of the key stock or bond 
performance indices which 
measure performance. IF your 
fund performs poorly, you 
could well be “invited” to 
accept move into a less 
conspicuous job at the 
company - or to move 
elsewhere. 

In theory, fund management 
is simple: you make your 

financial gains by buyin g 

shares in companies which 
you consider to be 
undervalued, and selling them 
once they have risen in price. 

In practice, of course, this 
involves considerable skill, 
deciding when is the right time 
to buy or sell or simply bold 
tight. 

Companies differ in their 
recruitment and training 
policies. In many cases 
employers are not particularly 
concerned about your degree 
subject, although some prefer 
graduates with an economic 
background. Same companies 
recruit straight from 
university while others prefer 
to select graduates who have 
already spent a year or so in 
the City. International firms 
are active in UK fund 

management alon gside the 

major British firms - possibly 
an advantage for those who 
would like to work abroad. 

Although fund management 
is predominantly 
London-based, Scotland has 
more than its fair share of 
employers. Edinburgh is home 
to such well-respected firms 
as Standard life, Edinburgh 
Fund Managers, Scottish 
Equitable and Scottish 
Widows. Glasgow is home to 
such as Scottish Mutual and 
Scottish Amicable. 

If you walk round a few 
offices, you may be struck by 
the fact that comparatively 
few women and ethnic 
minorities work in this field. 

The position is slowly 
c hang in g — one personnel 
manag er says fond 
management “used to attract 
the languid public school 
types . . . now we have a much 
wider variety of people 
applying, many of them with 
academic backgrounds”. 

One or two graduates a year 
are recruited by smaller fund 
management groups such as 
Abtrust, whose Far East I 
Emerging Economies unit trust 1 
was the top performing fund 
in 1988 and 1989. One of 
Abtrust’s fund managers says: 
“We look at graduates but 
sometimes you find they want ] 
to run the business after three i 
days. We prefer people who i 

have had a little experience 
in the City." At a company 1 
such as Abtrust, you will be i 

placed next to a fund manager 1 
and expected to learn at his 
knee. : 

As a result you could find 1 

you are given more 
responsibility than in one of c 

the bigger fund management £ 


houses which run formal 

tr aining pragr ammefi 

If you are not sure that you 
want to go into fund 

management , a h ankin g 

conglomerate offers more 
broad-based t raining . For 
example. Barclays de Zoete 
Wedd, the investment and 
broking arm of Barclays Bank, 
recruits 20-25 graduates a year. 
Graduates are given a 
three-month training course 
covering such subjects as 
accounting, company law and 
making presentations. Over 
21 months, they are attached 
to departments such as equity 
markets, corporate finance, 
hanking , or fond management, 
before deciding on a speciality. 

Meanwhile, many big 
companies eschew graduate 
recruitment prog rammes . 

Some, like Legal & General, 
which manages some £l3m 
in funds, have decided that 
graduates are a fickle bunch, 
only too happy to leave for 
another firm and a bigger pay 
cheque. “Our experience was 
that yon train ’em and lose 
’em,” said a spokesman. “It 
was a complete waste of our 
time.” 

It is still true to say that 
with a track record in fund 
management, you can move 
fairly easily between 
employers. 

When it comes to pay, you 
will probably start off at 
between £14,000 and £20,000, 
and if y o ur fun d performs well, 
your salary will rise Tapidly. 

A fund manager in his or her 
mid-20s could be earning 
around £30,000-£40,000 plus 
bonuses. 

Further information: The Unit 
Trust Association, telephone 
071-831 0898. 


Sara Webb 


SPYING 


Spooks 
get the 
cold 

shoulder 

MORE than ever before 
Britain’s spies are feeling left 
out in the cold. After years 
of waging moral - and 
imm oral — war against the 
“evil empire” they have now 
discovered that they have been 
left without an obvious enemy. 
The previously menacing 
Russian bear has become just 
a bit too cuddly for their 
liking . 

Rather than risk life and 
Hmh unearthing the KGB’s 
secrets they can now glean 
them from press conferences. 

During the Gulf crisis, the 
Soviets even handed over 
details of Scud missiles, used 
by the Iraqis, to the Pentagon. 

The outbreak of peace is 
simply not good news for 
Britain's spooks. 

Their shadowy world is 
disappearing in the glare of 
glasnost Their entire raison 
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I dktn is seemingly being called 
into question. 

Or is it? 

Although Britain may not 
have permanent friends or 
enemies it does have 
permanent interests, and those 
interests include unearthing 
Information about foreign 
countries that they would 
rather keep secret. 

Peter Wright revealed in his 
controversial book Spycatcher, 
that MIS was just as busy in 
the 1960s bugging the French 
- “reading the Frog’s traffic” 

- as it was eavesdropping on 
the Soviets. 

“For three years, between 
1960 and 1963, MIS and GCHQ 
read the French high-grade 
cipher coming in and out of 
the French Embassy in 
London . . . The intell igence 
was avidly devoured by the 
Foreign Office, and verbatim 
copies of De Gaulle’s cables 
were regularly passed to the 
Foreign Secretary in his red 
box,” Mr Wright says. 

Almost certainly the need 
for intelligence on our 
European C ommunit y partners 
will continue. 

One rvn easily imagine the 
fervent efforts that must now 
be taking place to determine 
German aims and ambiti ons 
in the wake of re-unification. 

Other areas of the world are 
also likely to command greater 
attention in worried Whitehall 
offices. 

The Gulf crisis will have 
xmcentrated minds on 
Britain’s intelligence network 
in the Middle East and the 
xrn turning ulcer of terrorism 
n Ulster will continue to 
tomand effort and resources. 

But although the need for 
spionage may not have 
timmis hed it appears its 
ippeal certainly has. By all 
iccounts - infrequent and 
mreliable though they are - 
he UK’s intelligence services 
ire suffering from a 
er mitTnen t crisis. 

Britain’s graduates, it seems, 
re simply too ideologically 
ure or perhaps too cynical 
o contemplate a career in 
other unadvertised positions 
i the civil service”. 

It has to be said that neither 
05 nor MB have been 
articulariy good at marketing 
lemselves. Careers services 
o not stock many of their 
lossy brochures nor are the 
itelHgence services prominent 
t careers fairs. The feet that 
tey do not officially exist 
Indously poses a peculiar set 
" problems. F 

But for those who may 
siously be interested to a 
ireer in the intelligence 
rvices there are perhaps J 

veral ways of making your I 
forest known. One way is 
approach your careers 
rvice and ask them about 
e possibility. Some careers 
Wsers are briefed to steer 
itable candidates in the right 
rection. 

If that does not work then 
ply to the dvfl service like 
y other graduate and hope 
ur particular skills are 
ticed. Spies are also 
suited by way of national 
ess advertising although fit 
difficult to spot the specific 
vertisements. 

Austin Knight, however, 
mis to be a favourite 
stutter and has run 
vertisements in the past 
ting for candidates for 
-ious unspecified 
mllengmg and demanding” 
dtions. Others are reported 
iiave joined the service via 
! police or army. 

V the two branches of 
tain’s intelligence services, 

» tends to think of itself as j 
i senior service. It certainly 
; more glamour about it as 
officers trip around the 
rid masquerading as I 

lomats. j 

Q5 spends its time 
lifying the efforts of foreign 
ss, keeping an eye on 
nrist activities and 
nteling the inravriahlp - 1 

k of internal subversives, 
ch in the past have 
uded MPs, ministers ami . 
iers. j 

nt a career as a spy 
ouhtedly has its 
uratfivantages. Apart from the 
moral dimension, it must be 
peculiarly frustrating not 
being able to tell anyone about 
what you do. Although other 
careers such as merchant 
banking also involve a high 
degree of secrecy. 

Malcolm Muggeridge, a 
former member of British 
intelligence, summed it up: 

“Secrecy is as essential to 
intelligence as vestments to 
a Mass, or darkness to a 
spiritualist seance, and must 
at all costs be maintained, 
quite irrespective of whether 
or not it serves any purpose." 

But despite their appalling 
tradition of treachery and their 
absurdly secretive stance, 

Britain’s Intelligence services 
appear to have a good 
reputation, at least where it 
counts. In a recent interview 
with a British newspaper, a 
former head of the KGB, 

Vladimir Semichasfcny, hailed 
the British security sendee } 

as “th e cl everes t in the world”. I 

Fnr tTipr informat ion- j 

Christopher Andrew’s book 
Secret Service is a . 
c om prehensive and amusing j 

chronicle of Britain’s j 



Few areas of British manufacturing are as robust as the steel industry 


STEEL 

On a fast 
track to 
running 
the mill 

BRITISH STEEL dominates 

g raduate rur mthriant in tha 

industry: this year it will 
recruit about 330. Among the 
gmaiipr spe cialist steel -maker s, 
steel-processors and 
distributors, recruitment is 
often ad hoc The planned 
t rawihig prog rammes aw aiting 
recruits at British Steel (BS) 
are matched by few other 
employers in the industry. 

A career with BS will not 
be an endless round of dirty, 
smelly blas t furnaces. In the 
past few years, BS has changed . 
considerably as a business, 
and consequently its 
recruitment needs have 
changed as well 

First, it has invested in new 
technology to modernise 
production fa cilities, so its 
demand for computer and 
electronics specialists has 
risen. Second, it has become 
a more commercial, market- 
driven company. It has 
required a determined effort 


to overhaul its former 

domina tion hy mlddfr * 

managers whose main focus 
was on making steeL Now the 
focus is on making steel wMch 
can be sold, so the company 
expects tts.graduate recruits 
to he interested in the 
commercial aspects of the 
business as well as the 
en gineering 

Finally, this commercialism 
does not just mean there is 
more stress on skills such as 

marketing and distribution ; 

it infects production and 
product development as well 
In research and development, 
therefore, there is more stress 
on developing products which 
are tailored to the needs of 
large customers such as the 
car companies. 

Two- thir ds of the graduates 
BS recruits each year are in 
engineering and technical 
areas. This year it plans to 
recruit about 40 mechanical 
engineers, 30 electrical 
engineers, 60 research 
engineers and about 80 in 
other areas such as metallurgy, 
materials and production 
technologies. 

They will be trained to 
become chartered engineers, 
with attachments lasting about 
Six months to i fifT er en t parts 
of the organisation, such as 
personnel, finance and 
marketing. After about 18 - 
months, the recruits will be 
given their first line 
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management responsibility 
and move on to became 
assistant engineers. They 
typically become section 
engineers responsible for a 
part of a plant after another 
three years. 

The company expects 
graduates, recruited on 
salaries In a range of £11,000 
to 2LL50Q, to become managers 
by the time they reach 35. On 
the fastest track a graduate 
recruit could become the plant 
pn ginppr for a rolling min 
within five years. The works 
director at its Shotton works, 
for example, is only 33. 

They will have considerable 
responsibility for scores of 
workers ami lots of expensive 
capital equipment 

Mr Clark says the company 
is looking for graduates with 
a good second-class degree, 
but it takes some with lower 
degrees, depending on their 
personal qualities and 
attitudes towards the industry. 

The other third of the 330 
required are graduates with 
general degrees, who will move 
towards more general 
management training in areas 
such as finance, compute- and 
management services and 
marketing. .... 

BS is becoming increasingly 
international in its ambitions. 
It recently made two 
acquisitions in continental 
Europe and plans to move into 
file United Stateit This mema 


more emphasis is befog placed 
on language skills: all its big 
plants have language 
l ab oratories. Mr Clark does 
not expect the company will 
recruit many continental 
graduates to fill the gaps. 

Xt seems a graduate recruit's 
career at BS is not without 
its drawbacks. Half leave 
within five years. Much of the 
turnover is due to familiar 
problems: recruits find they 
have chosen the wrong 
company, or the company finds 
it has made some mistaken 
recruitment decisions. A lot 
of people join to get a general 
training in industrial 
management, with no 
intention of making a career 
with BS. 

Pay may also be an issue. j 
As a plant engineer, a graduate 
will earn about £16£00, 
although shift payments and 
bonuses could add up to 30 
per cent There may also be 
a problem in meeting the 
aspirations of high-flying 
graduates within the 
or ganisati on. Mr Clark says: 
“There is always the dilemma : 
of the speed with which you 
give people responsibility in 
a capital-intensive industry, 
where lives could be at stake 
with a mistake.” 

Executives admit that in 
the past graduates have left 
because they were frustrated 
with the management culture. 

The company is changing, 
however. The last cadre of 
non-graduate middle managers : 
brought up within the old 
parochial culture are nearing 
the end of their tenure. They 
are being replaced by younger 
graduates, some of them 
promoted through the 
fast-track management 
development scheme 
introduced by Sir Robert 
Scholey, the company’s * 

chairman 

However, one reason for the • 
higher turnover the company ■ 
experienced in the early 1980s j 
has gone. Then plant closures 
and redundancies led to direct 
job losses and uncertainty 
which caused people to leave. 

then BS has been 
transformed into not lost one 
of the best steel com panies 
in Europe bat into one of the 
most profitable in the world. 
There are few parts of British 
manufacturing not related to 
defence which are as robust 

Charles Leadbeater 


GRADUATES 


At The Royal Bank of Scotland we appreciate 
that every graduate Is different. That's why 
,our graduate development programme is 
tailored to suit the needs of each individual. 

We took: for a quick and versatile mind, a 
strong personality and the ability to manage 
change. Other than that, we have no proto- 
type; believing that, by bringing differing 
skills and characteristics to the bank, you 
will add to its strength, drive and unique 
identity. 

During your initial 18 months' training you 
will gain an overview of our business*, by 
working in branches of differing size arid 
customer base. Ybii will then spend time 
working In central areas, such as Marketing 
International, Personnel, Advances, Auditor 
the Legal Department While you are train- 
ing you will also be studying for your pro- 
fessional banking qualifications. With a 
combination of academic knowledge and 
. practical experience, you should be ready 
for promotion to Assistant Manager at the 
end of your development period. 


eer 


As Individual 

Our plans to open new branches and expand 
in other areas of our business, mean we can 
offer you a choice of career routes and a 
continuing flow of opportunities. Ybu can 
look forward to an excellent salary, profit 
sharing scheme, free banking interest on 
your current account and a variety of sports 
and social activities. 

If you think you can keep pace with the 
speed of our development, and you're deter- 
mine to reach the top, then, we'd like to 
meet you. We will be visiting many univer- 
sities and polytechnics on the miikround. In 
the meantime, please write to one of the 
foilowlngpeople, for more information 
quoting reference number MFT40T. 

Sue Moss, Personnel Department, 

The Royal Bank of Scotland pic, 

N1 8XL 42 lslington H ’ gh stpeet - 

« ^ronnel Department, 
5c?°. ya L Bank of Scotland pic, 

M 5t. Andrew Square, Edinburgh EH2 2YE. 

Mike Hurleston, Personnel Department. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland pic, 

45 Mosley Street, Manchester M60 2BE 

Committed to Equal Opportunities. 
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TAX 

You could 
be 

poacher 
or keeper 

POACHER or gamekeeper? 

The student interested in the 
complex world of tax can have 
a choice of either. 

The would-be gamekeeper 
joins the Inland Revenue’s 
three-year training 
programme, after which he 
or she becomes a fully-fledged 
tax inspector; the poacher joins 
an accountancy firm and 
becomes skilled in the art of 
tax avoidance. 

The Inland Revenue rakes 
in more than £57bn a year from 
individual and corporate 
tax-payers; it has an annual 
budget of £lbn and a staff of 
65,000 spread around a network 
of more than 600 tax offices 
across the UK. 

This huge organisation is 
interested in employing 
graduates with first- or 
second-class degrees, from a 
wide variety of academic and 
social backgrounds, up to the 
age of 52. 

The image of the tax-person 
may be had, but the human 
qualities sought by the 
Revenue in its potential 
employees seem anything but 
dull The Revenue says that 
the ideal tax inspector will 
have to be a combination of 
accountant, lawyer, 
investigator, negotiator, 
advocate and manager. 

Accountancy skills are 
required to parry the 
arguments put forward by 
professional poachers; it helps 
to have a legal mind when 
thumbing through the 
Taxation Act; scepticism and 
curiosity are required when 
scrutinising taxpayers' annual 
returns, especially when trying 
to reconcile the lifestyle to the 
figures. 

The bulk of tax affairs is 
settled by correspondence and 
personal interviews, hence the 
requirement for negotiation 
skins- advocacy comes in 
handy for those cases which 
cannot be settled other than 
in front of an independent 

trib unal. 

Training in the early years 
is well structured, requiring 
a mix of study (for internal 
exams) and practical work. 


the Revenue, you can expect 
to be earning some £25,000 if 
you live in London: again, not 
that different from the sort 
of salary earned (after three 
to four years, that is) by 
accountants. 

The big accountancy firms 
recruit people directly from 
university into their tax 
departments; these people can 
opt either to train as chartered 
accountants or to take the 
Institute of Taxation exams 
which are much more 
specialised. 

For many, working in tax 
is just a different way of 
spending the three years it 
takes to become a chartered 
accountant One acquires tax 
skills but at the same time 
earns the highly-prized 
professional qualification. 
Some auditing has to be done 
- but this would be limited 
to perhaps a total of six 
months in the three-year 
training contract 

If you have not made a 
decision about what you want 
to do In the long term - and 
therefore take the ACA while 
in the tax department - there 
is no reason to fear that the 
specialisation will restrict your 
chances of getting a job outside 
the profession after you have 
qualified. 

It is easy to argue that you 
have had direct commercial 
experience, which perhaps 
auditors have not 
The tax avoidance industry 
has grown very rapidly 
throughout the 1960s, 
reflecting the growth in 
legislation, the increase in the 
amount of corporate activity, 
and aggressive marketing by 
the big accountancy firms. 

A career in tax will be 
intellectually and 
commercially rhalleng in g - 
and remunerative, given the 
amount of money your 
expertise will save for your 
corporate clients. Early 
specialisation is the norm, 
though, and after a few years 
you could find yourself an 
expert in some arcane area 
of VAT law. 

You could not lose by 
starting off as a gamekeeper, 
though - there is plenty of 
precedent for becoming a 
poacher later on. 

Further information: The large 
accountancy finns; inland 
Revenue, c/o the Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 1JB; 
Institute of Taxation, 12, 

Upper Belgrave Street, London 
SW1XSBB. 

David Waller 
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Some of the romance may have gone Vie way of academic gowns, but demand la higher than ever 

TEACHING 
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Soon after joining, you will 
start to take responsibility for 
simple tax cases, but as time 
goes on the complexity of the 
workload will increase. 

As in the mainstream civil 
service, there is a well-defined 
career path open to the 
graduate recruit, which will 
lead reasonably swiftly to 
higher positions. At each level 
in the hierarchy, there will 
be opportunities to do different 
jobs, from investigating fraud 
to solving the problems posed 
by the arcane details of the 
latest Double Taxation treaty. 

It is a busy job, requiring 
plenty of common sense and 
“people skills " as well as a _ 
grasp of tax technicalities; in 
the early years at least there 
is rapid promotion and a 
camaraderie rarely found in 
the private sector. 

During the 1980s, many 
thousands of senior tax 
inspectors left the Revenue 
to take jobs in the 
ever-expanding accou n ta n cy 
firms, or setting up on their 
own to provide avoidance 
advice. They left less because 
of poor morale than because 
of money: the offers coming 
from the private sector were 
simply irresistible when 
compared to the civil-service 
salaries on offer In the 
Revenue. 

It remains true that over 
time, the tax specialist 
a ffiliated to the accountancy 
profession will make more 
money than even the most 
senior tax inspector. However, 
recruits to the Revenue are 
well paid: under 26, working 
in London, you will not get 
less than £12,290, or £10,135 
in the provinces. These salaries 
compare well with those 
offered to recruits into 
mainstream accountancy jobs, 
although those who chose to 
KDRcfalise in tax.from.tbp 


Alarm in 
board and 
chalkdust 
circles 

YOU’VE seen the television 
co mm ercials. “Teaching brings 
out the best In people," the 
aHg confidently announce. In 
the background, eager children 
struggle to grasp critical facts 
in well-furnished classrooms. 

The campaign was 
commissioned by the 
Department of Education and 
Science which is alarmed at 
the growing number of teacher 
vacancies which threatens its 
efforts to revamp the nation’s 
education system. 

The ads do portray 
accurately one side of the 
story- Teachers say the job 
really can bring out the best 
in people. Helping children 
learn can be a truly rewarding 
experience, Car more so than 
developing a data base for a 
financial service company or 


spiling Ufa insurance. 

Also, those entering teaching 
now will be on the cutting edge 
of the government’s efforts 
to introduce a National 
Curriculum. 

In most parts of the country, 
schools are short of teachers. 

A recent survey conducted by 
the Department of Education 
and Science found that there 
were nearly 6,500 vacant 
teaching posts in 
state-maintained schools 
during the 1989/90 academic 
year, a 50 per cent rise over 
the year before. And even that, 
teachers’ unions say, is 

unrterctateH Tbp rmH'wi'c 


estimates that the number is 
probably double that The DES 
survey, they note, does not 
count as vacancies the posts 
filled by temporary teachers 
or by teachers not qualified 
to teanh that particular 
subject 

Although the official 
government line is that teacher 
shortages reflect intense 
competition for graduates from 
other industries, there is little 
doubt that the low salaries 
discourage recruits. Starting 
salaries this academic year 
are £9,342, but a graduate with 
a second-class degree can earn 
£10,047. However, the 
difficulties really begin after 
a few years. Top salaries are 
£15,723, rising to £16,002 In 
January 1992 - and that's 
after five years. 

However, if you shop around 
' and are willing to be flexible 
about where you work, you 
can find a better deal Some 
particularly hard-pressed inner 
London districts will pay up 
to £1,500 on top of basic 
salaries and throw in other 
benefits. Tower Hamlets, for 
instance, where more than 200 
children were turned away 
from school last year for lack 
of teachers, is offering low-rent 
housing. Others, such as the 
outer London borough of 
Sutton, are offering to pay 
moving costs and other 
packages valued up to an 
additional £9,500. 

But even the perks are often 
not enough to compensate. 

Ms Sian Dickens, 24, has just 
completed her probationary 
teaching year at Prestonmanor 
High School in the London 
borough of Brent, and says 
she is not sure she will teach 
beyond the year. As a 
technology teacher who 
trained in crafts, she works 
in a department where three 
ctf six instructors quit in the 
past year and she has had to 
train their replacements. 
Frequently, the school does 
not have enough supplies to 
allow children to carry 
through imaginative projects 
which they have designed 
themselves. “And on top of 
that, when you see your 
friends earning so much more, 
with a company car thrown 
in, it’s kind of soul-destroying,'' 
Ms Dickens said. 

Still, conditions at different 
schools vary widely and 
conditions in different districts 
vary more widely stOL Those 
looking for a post may wish 
to steer dear of districts that 
have been poll-tax capped. 

These are likely to be forced 
to engage in budget-cutting 
which, even if it means teacher 
jobs are spared, will reduce 
overall spending on education 
so that conditions are tougher. 

Mr Dick Balland, assistant 
secretary of the NUT, urges 
graduates to interview 
prospective employers. Shop 
around for a job and take 
advantage of the trend among 
schools to advertise vacancies 
themselves, rather than having 
recruitment handled through 
the local education authority. 
These schools generally allow 
the applicant to visit the 
school informally, 
pre-interview, and meet the 
staff “One of the most 
important things to ask is 
whether the school has a stable 
staff,” Mr Balland says. A high 
turnover could indicate low 
morale or tension. Also, a visit 
will allow you to get a better 
idea of how well resourced a 
school is. 

Mr Bolland also suggests 
graduates ask about induction 
courses - the instruction 
offered to probationary year 
teachers to help them get to 
know their job. The level of 
a school’s pastoral care for 
students is also an important 
part of a school’s culture. Find 
out whether there is a 
co-ordinated effort to help 
troubled children, he suggests. 

For those students who did 
not attend teacher training 
college, there are other ways 
to enter the profession. 

Graduates in any subject may 
go on for a one-year certificate, 
the Post Graduate Certificate 
in Education, for which local 
authority grants are available. 
Those who need to work while 
studying may apply to some 
local authorities to participate 
in the articled teacher scheme. 

This allows you to teach 
part-time arm attend classes 
part-time, achieving a FGCE 
in two years. Although the 
salary is greater than a 
university student’s grant, it 
is Less than that offered to new 
teachers. 

Finally, those who would 
like to teach but cannot face 
any more schooling may 
consider working in the 
private sector. Many schools 
are willing to take graduates 
with good degrees and no 
teaching background. 

However, Mr Bolland warns 
that “there are dozens of 
educational bucket shops out 
there where pay is terrible and 
conditions are appalling”. So 
choose your school carefully. 
Remember, they probably need 
you more than you need them. 
Further information: 

Department of Education, 

Teaching as a Career Unit 
(TASC), Elizabeth House, York 
Road, London, SE 1, telephone 
071-934 9000; National Union 
of Teachers, Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, London WC 
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TELECOMS 

Industry 
hanging 
on for big 
changes 

THE UK telecommunications 
market is in the throes of 
extensive restructuring. 
Whereas a decade ago, the 
opportunities for graduates 
wishing to enter the industry 
were with British Telecom, 
which had a statutory 
monopoly to supply services, 
or with one of its traditional 
suppliers, there is now the 
chance to join either Mercury 
Communications or Racal 
Telecom - BTs two main 
competitors. 

More competition is in 
prospect, as the government 
launches a wide-ranging 
review of telecommunications 
policy this autumn. 

One effect of the BT 
monopoly was to dull the 
employment prospects of 
graduates entering the 
te l«w niniiiTriflfltinnfl market. 

A career with BT may have 
been a safe one, backed up 
with relatively good training, 
but it was not necessarily an 
exciting one. The advent of 
some competition and the 
prospect of even more is likely 
to change this, and to lead to 
upward pressure on salary 
scales. 

Much of this culture change 
will still take years to work 
through. BT is stfil the 
dominant employer in the 
market place and the largest 
recruiter of graduates. An 
ambitious graduate, therefore, 
might be advised to start with 
BT to gain experience. 

T ftiftCmnmnnir»H cmB 

' companies are looking for a 
mixture of graduates with a 
background in electronic 
engineering and those with 
general or business degrees. 
The engineers will be used in 
research and development for 
new communications products, 
the design of software and 
supervising maintenance and 
manufacturing: General and 
business degree graduates are 
in demand for marketing, 
financ e, perso nnel and other 
functions. 

There seems to be little or 
no discrimination between 
graduates of polytechnics and 
universities. And, except far 
research functions, employers 
say they are less concerned 
with the class of a person's 
degree than with his or her 
personality. 

One area where the 
telecommunications industry 
has a bad record is in the 
employment of women. The 
telephone companies say they 
wish to employ more women, 
but not enough apply. 

A number of mergers with 
foreignowned companies has 
called into question the ability 
of Britain’s leading 

tplpmmmrrnf natio ns 

manufacturers to remain 
independent Foreign 
ownership may be necessary 
to provide the economies of 
scale that are needed to 
develop the next generation 
of products. However, it raises 
the possibility that some of 
the most intoesting 
engineering and research work 
wQl be done abroad. 

BT is this year planning to 
employ 300 or more graduates, 
sharply down from the 700 it 
was quoting this time last 
year. The cutback seems due 
largely to a significant 
reorganisation, which involves 
making 5,000 managers 
redundant 

BT is now putting a greater 
em phasis on “quality” in the 
graduates it employs, a term 
it uses to mean candidates who 
have the potential to be senior 
managers and who are 
“well-rounded". This change 
of emphasis is part of tire 
company’s strategy for 
bringing about a change in 
culture throughout the whole 
organisation. More than 70 per 
cent of the graduate intake 
will go into information 
technology or engineering 
functions. For these jobs, 
computing or networking 
experience at a university or 
polytechnic will be useful, but 
the company will consider 
training graduates who do not 
have any relevant degree to 
become computer 
programmers. Graduates going 
into research will usually need 
fairly specific experience. 

The remain ing graduates 
will be recruited into 
marketing, sales, finance and 
customer service. Almost any 
degree will do. BT is looking 
increasingly for people with 
combined degrees, such as 
engineering and manag ement . 

Graduates will start on a 
minimum of £10,000 a year, . 
although most would be in the 
£11^00^12,000 range. There 
is, in addition, a £2^250 inner 
London weighting. The 
company says that a good 
graduate who is ambitious 
could by the age of 30 have 
a company car and be earning 
a package worth £30,000. 

Mercury, which is BTs only 
rival for basic communications 
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British textiles: the Industry Is alive, but has been In recession almost since the war 


wiD be in the electronics and 
communications fields. The 
company will take graduates 
with any discipline for 
accounting, marketing and 
information systems. 

The dynamic Racal Telecom, 
which runs the Vodafone 
cellular network, is recruiting 
40 graduates this year. It will 
not disclose how much it plans 
to pay them, but last year the 
staking salary was £10,500. 

GPT is the largest equipment 
manufacturer in the UK. Next 
year it expects to recruit 200 
graduates, down from the 300 
it has been taking an in 
previous years. About 60 per 
cent of the graduates should 
have experience in software; 

• 20 per cent in electrical and 
electrons engineering; and 
20 per cent in other disciplines. 

STC Telecommunications 
is looking to recruit about 90 
Lduates next year, of which 
ween 50 and 60 will become 
engineers. They should have 
backgrounds in software, 
computer sciences or electronic 
engineering. The rest will be 
used in marketing, 
manufacturing, personnel and 
finanm , where b usiness 
degrees or general arts degrees 
will be considered useful 
q ualifications . 

A further 20 people will be 
employed by STL, the 
company’s central research 
laboratories in Harlow, Essex. 

The company is particularly 
keen to attract graduates with 
foreign languages, especially 
French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. 

Hugo Dixon 
PROFILE: BT 


Planning 
on growing 
leaner and 
meaner 

BRITISH Telecom is a vast 
organisation by any standards. 
With 220,000 employees, 
turnover of £12bn, and 
operating profits of more than 
£3bn, the company, is not only 
one of the largest groups in 
the UK but also of the world. 

BTs size, however, is as 
modi a weakness as a 
strength. Six years after 
privatisation, it is still 
excessively bureaucratic. 

There is little sense of 
dynamism, and attempts to 
encourage BTs staff to treat 
customers more efficiently and 
courteously have produced 
only small improvements. 

The lines of responsibility 
are stretched and' blurred, with 
the resuft that customers often 
feel there is no mechanism 
for getting their problems 
solved. This sense of impotence 
can. also be felt by the group's 


Renewed attempts, however, 
are now being made to shake 
BT up. There is a two-pronged 
attack: one being instigated 
by BTs top management; the 
other by the government 

As part of a massive 
reorganisation programme . 
called Operation Sovereign. 

Wfrfofo lannrfiwri «mter 

this year, BT is attempting 
to cut out the bureaucracy by 
making 5,000 managers and 
5,000 other staff redundant in 
twelve months. This may be 
followed by further job cuts 
in subsequent years. 

The idea is to reduce the 
number of layers in tiie 
organisation so that decisions 
can be made more quickly and 
responsibility can be more 
nlaflriy idantifie d. 

At the same time, BT is 
being restructured as a 
“customer feeing” 
organisation. This involves 
disbanding BTs previous 
structure based on 27 regional 
districts, which BTs top 
management felt were growing 
into independent baronies, and 
replacing them with two 
principal customer feeing 
divisions - one for personal 
customers and the other for 
busin e ss customers. 

Supporting these will be a 
worldwide network division, 
responsible for constructing 
an/i ma i ntaining an advanced 
telecommunications 
infrastructure. 

In parallel with these moves 
by BT, the government will 
unveil proposals later this year 
for more competition in the 
market, in an attempt to keep 
BT on its toes. 

All this ttiaanR that 
graduates joining BT next year 
will be entering the company 
at an interesting time, but also 
a time of great instability. If 
these initiatives are sufficient - 
to instil the sense of dynamism 
that BT so desperately needs, 
graduates can look forward 
to the prospect that maybe 
five years from now their 
employer wffi be leaner and 
meaner. 

Further information: See story 
above. 
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TEXTILES 


in the form of 
Merc ury Rftmmunkta tinns has 
been only a pinprick. Mercury 
has less than 5. per cent .of the„ 


Material 
challenge 
to change 
an image 

AT FIRST glance a career in 
the textile industry does not 
appear to be the most 
attrac ti ve option for an 
ambitious, young graduate. 

Textiles is, after all, an 
industry in decline. It has 
never succeeded in shrugging 
off its image of dark mills ana 
sweatshops, and it has been 
one of the worst affected areas 
of manufac turing industry in 
the present ec o nomi c 
recession. 


staff in the past year or so. 
This summer the recession 
Maimed Its first Mg casualty 
when ColoroU, one of the 
leading companies in the 
industry, went into 
receivership. 

But behind the headlines 
about rationalisation and 
redundancies, thee area 
number of large companies 
In the textile industry with 
a broad spread of international 
interests which are eager to 
attract ambitious young 
managers for the future. 

Coats VlyeQa and Courtaulds 
Textiles, the biggest players 
in textiles, operate 
comprehensive graduate 
recr u itment and 


K ; 


a ■!? 


programmes. The other! 
forces - Dawson 
International, William Baird 
andTootal — also offer 
op po rtu nities for graduates. 

The textile companies do 
recruit a number of graduates 
from the specialist textile 
courses at institutions such 
as UME5T in Manchester, 
Huddersfidd Polytechnic or 
Leeds University. But they are 
also looking for people with 
general degrees in business 
studies, the arts or sciences. 

Coats and Courtaulds 
Textiles see themselves as 
competing against the general 
round of industrial companies. 

As a result starting salaries 
in textiles tend to be 
comparable with those 
elsewhere in industry. The 
graduate recruits at Coats tend 
to begin with a salary of 
around £11^500. 

The disadvantage of 
choosing a career in textiles 
is, of course, the fragile 
condition of the industry. 
Textiles has been in decline 
throughout the postwar era 
since the newly-independent 
countries in Asia and Africa 
started to export cheap cloth 
and clothing to Europe. 

There was a brief respite 
for the industry in the 
mid-1980s when the 
combination of buoyant 
domestic ifemanH and a 
favourable exchange rate matte 
the UK companies more 
competitive, but for the past 
two years the UK textile 
companies have been 
struggling In intensely 
competitive conditions. 

The industry’s problems 
have affected attitudes to 
recruitment Courtaulds 


1. -: . ' 


Textiles is looking for 30 new 
recruits this year, compared 
with its usual complement of • 

around 50. Coats hopes to hire 

35 people this year, two years 
ago it took on nearly 70, 

The large textile company 
of course, can offer everything 
from high-tech s pinning mills 
to c l o t hin g factories crammed’ 
with machinists, to designers. 

This means a young recruit 
can quickly build up 
experience of management in 
a wide variety of disciplines 
and cultures. 

ComtouWs Textiles’ recruits 
tend to begin with a 

produrtiwi job in one of its 
subsidiaries. “We like to make 
snrethat they know how the 
proopctis m ade an aw the 
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of job that wfll best 
suit them.' 

Aaotheradvant^gp ig flip 
intermticmalScope of the 
' textile industry. All tbeJbig 
companies own extensive 
overseas subsidiaries. Tootal 
which has significant inte r est s 
in Asia, now recnrits its 
gradnateson ra international 


• r Coats haa a fecial 
programme forthe crane de 
Ja cr«7ieofits graduate . 
jxoe&Bcb who are sent ah marl 


■; T5fe ae_ people will be moved 
around its interests in Latin 
' America, or As|a and can 
erpect to-become directors of 
‘ a ffliraH overseas subsidiary 
-sales director biiPenvfor 
example — within two or three 


Management trainees at London Buses get down to basics 
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- Solar woold-be graduate 
recruits seem to have decided 
that the advantages of a career 
in textile, outweigh the ; 
chsadvanlagRfi.-Coats Viyella 
received 1500 applications for ' 
its 35 graduate openings lest 
year - exactly the same 

number of applications, as 
ngrml 

Further Information: British 
TextfleCrafederatLan, 7 
Swallow Place, Oxford Grcns, 
Ij>ndonWIR7AA; Coats 
Viyella, Bank House, Charlotte 
Street, Manchester Ml 4ET; 
Conrtaulds Textiles, 13-14 
Margaret Street, London W1A 
3DA; Dawson International, 

9 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 
EH2 4DR: Tootal,19-21 Spring 
Gardens, Manchester M60 2TL; 
WilHatn Baird, 79 Moant • 
Street, London W1Y 5QJ. . 


Alice Rawsfhom 


TRANSPORT 


Move In 


before the 


ADAPTABILITY rank) high 7 ' 
among the attributes needed 
by anyone contemplating a 
career in Britain’s passenger 


transport industry, for rarely 
in its history has it been in 
such a state of flux. 

Never mind the . 
unprecedented strain on the 
transport infrastructure caused 
by years of under-investment 
and a sudden upsurge in use, - 
hot even the shift towards a 
more maiheborlentated 
approach in which passengers 
are increastogSy referred to 
as customers. No, the really 
fundamental change 
reverberating throughout the 
industry is its gradual 
deregulation and privatisation, 
which began with ~ 
denationalisation of the bus 
industry in 1986 and. could also 
transform the rail industry . . 
In the event of a Conservative 
victory at the-next general 
election. 

The 1985 TransportAct - 
heralded a hew era for the bus 
industry, sweeping away years 
of close control over route . 
licences in favour of a system 
that allowed anyone to rim 
a bus service - provided they 
did so safely. At the same time, 
the state-owned National Bus 
Company was.spBt info 72 
local companies, and the big - 
municipal operators were 
ordered to be put on a 
commercial footing with a 
view to gradual dispersal into 
the private sector; 

The dost produced hy this 
shake-up has 3ret to settle; The 
industry is now characterised 
by scores, even hundreds, of 
tiny to medium-sized - 
companies, but the number 
is beginning to duninish as 
the strong absorb ihe weak. 

For graduates, the upside ' 
of tiie new system is that it 
means anyone with 
entrepreneurial flairand 
access to coital can enter the 
fray a* an i ndep endent ' '■ 
operator - although the 
intensity of the co m petition 
suggests this is unlikely to be 


a fast road to wealth. 

The downside is that the 
fragmentation of the industry 
means formal graduate 
training on any organised scale 
has virtually ceased. Where 
it exists at all, it is mostly done 
on a sporadic basis by 
individual companies through 
trawls of local universities and 
polytechnics. 

One exception is London 
Buses, now easily Britain's 
biggest bus company pendhig 
its long-delayed privatisation: 
but even here, only four 

g raduate TTianggBinprrt: t wrinoftfi 
wfll be taken on this year. 

Starting pay at today's levels 
is about £12^00, and recruits 

spend up to three years 
' tr aining 1 , httpraHn jacking up 

their rev driving licence, 
before passing into a middle 
m a nagement job - say, as an 
awarigfamt irumag wr of a' garage 
on about £15^00 to £16,000 
basic. Ten years later, they ; 
might hope to be commercial 
director or managing director 
of one of the 11 operating 
subsidiaries, picking up £35,000 
or more. 

With the bus industry 
suffering from a sadly 
ungi am orous image, however, 
most graduates with a 
transport bent bead for British 
Bail or London Underground, 
where the opportunities are 

urider. • 

^BK, for example, recruits 
no fewer than 150 graduates 
a year on to an array of U 
schemes, ranging from general 

management, financo and 

personnel through to 
mechanical and electrical 
engineering, civil engineering 
and prorarement A further 
60 graduates a year, recruited 
-all year round, go into 
computing. . 

. Starting pay varies widely 
by scheme because it is market 
orientated, but as a guide, the 
level for general management 
trainees is £10,500, and for 
engineers, tfljflO. Neither 
figure includes London 
weighting of £1,295. 

- Working for BR offers a high 
degree of responsibility at an 
early age. After a year of 
training on all aspects of 
r unning a railway, a general 
management trainee can find 
him or herself on £32^00 (pins 
weighting if applicable) as a 
station manager in charge of 

a group of stations, signal 
boxes and train crew depots. 
After five or six years, he or 
she could be earning £24,000 
basic as, say, route marketing 
manager fra: a line .such as 
Thameslmk- 

- Advantages of working for 
BRfoclndfi the wide 

; geographical spread of 
employment opportunities, 
a degree of mobility between 
disciplines, tempting travel 
perks, and a strong 
commitment to equal 
opportunities. Promotion in 
the en g ineerin g ftmo H my tt, 

however, can be sluggish: and 
anyone looking for a quiet life 

rihoqM p ftniter the rhafleng ag 

inherent in a nationalised 
industry under immense- 
pressure to transform itself 
Into a fwnmerrfaTty -o rtontpd . 
pr^making business in the 
run-up to its widely expected 
'privatisation. 

..London Underground 
provides an alternative career 
rathe railways for about 40 
graduates a year .These are 
'spread over 10 t raining 


schemes ranging from 
passenger service management 

to en gineering f rmnrtnmg 

Starting pay is a competitive 
£13,000 plus free travel on the 
Underground and a 75 per cent 
discount on BR. After 15 
months’ training, a graduate 
might look forward to a first 
appointment as, say, a station 
manager earning between 
£15,000 and £19,000. 

As with BR, train spotters 
are best advised to play down 

their prrv.lriri tieg at the 

interview and stress their 

mfer eqt in h nsiness 


Alistair McIntosh, graduate 
recr uitment manag er- “An 
interest in the way a railway 
runs is an advantage, but we 
drat want people who see it 
as their own very large train 
set, because they tend to see 
thing s from an operational 
point of view rather than from 
a customer’s point of view.” 
Further information: Bus and 
Coach Training Ltd, Gable 
House, 40 High St, 
Rickmansworth, WD3 1ER; 
British Railways Board, 
Euston House, 24 Eversholt 
St, London NW1 1DZ; London 
Transport, 55 Broadway, 
London SW1H 0BD. 


Richard Tomkins 


Toss away 
your string 
vests and 
Yorkie bars 


MENTION the distribution 
industry and the most 
immediate mental image is 
an overweight trucker, paunch 
held in place by a string vest 
and a steering wheel, 
thundering down the Ml in 
a 40-tonne truck with a Yorkie 
bar stuck in his mouth. This, 
it would be imagined, is not 
an industry for graduates. 

This image is, however, out 
of date. Since the early 1980s 
the distribution industry has 
undergone a transformation. 
For one thing, much of the 
sector now likes to call itself 
the logistics industry. 

For another, the issue of 
contrtdhng and transporting 
raw materials and finished 
goods has become a priority 
for many businesses anxious 
to reduce the amount of money 
they have invested in stocks, 
hi a word, logistics have 
become - almost - sexy. 

Not that the traditional 
trucking company - or 
trucker - does not exist They 
do. There are still plenty of 
small general haulage 
companies in the business of 
shifting goods from point A 
to point B. Few, it should be 
said, are interested in graduate 
trainees. 

The rampanieg that are 
interested in graduates tend 
to be distribution and logistics 
specialists, involved in 
managing anything from 
vehicles to information 
technology, warehousing, route 
planning, inventory control 
and forward planning. 

The largest recruiter in the 
field is NFC, formerly the 
National Freight Corporation, 
which takes on about 70 
graduates a year from 1300 


CareerChoice 0 


applicants. The company says 
it will take on trainees from 
any discipline, a lthoug h it also 
looks for students from 
computer studies courses to 
work in its information 
technology departments. 

This year NFC also took on 
six graduates from France and 
is looking to find trainees from 
Germany and Spain as well 
to reflect the company's 
long-term strategic interests. 
NFC employed 14 women last 
year from a total of 70 
graduates and would like to 
sign up more, but suffers from 
a shortage of applications from 
female students. 

The company also offers 
work experience and sandwich 
course industrial experience 
on either six- or 12-month 
placements. A number of those 
on these placements are 
subsequently asked to apply 
for traineeships. 

The main asset needed to 
work for NFC is people 
management, according to Mr 
Barr. He says he is looking 
for people with the potential 
to develop management skills. 
Distribution has become 
increasingly 

customer-orientated, and the 
ability to communicate 
effectively with others and 
create a partnership with the 
customer Is important 

Another critical ability he 
says tiie company looks for 
is dependability. “We’re 
looking for people who, if they 
say they are going to do 
s omething , do it,” he says. 

The intellectual calibre of 
trainees is also becoming 
increasingly important, says 
Mr Victor Ross, the group 
personnel director of the 
transport division, BRS. 

A new graduate at NFC is 
allocated to one of the 
divisions within the group, 
ranging from Exel Logistics 
to Pickfords or BRS, the 
transport company which 
takes an the largest number 
of graduates. Each division 
has specialist training, 
although all the trainees do 
the certificate of professional 
confidence. 

The job Involves early and 
si gnificant responsibility, 
explains Mr Barr. Part of the 
attraction of working in the 
sector is that there are so 
many small locations that 
there are opportunities to 
become responsible for a 
profit-centre early in his or 
her career. 

After three years, a graduate 
could be running a branch 
with 20 people, three or four 
product lines and a turnover 
of £3m a year with a salary 
of about £20300. Beyond that 
depends on the graduate. 

The company has an 
established goal-setting 
programme (two former 
trainees are now on the board 
of the company). 

One of the disadvantages 
of joining NFC used to be that 
managers became locked into 
one of the divisions. However, 
the company is now trying to 
add breadth to its managers’ 
careers. 

Graduates should also expect 
to relocate for the company 
relatively often - mobility 
is pretty much essential. Ef it's 
an attraction, there are also 
opportunities to work in the 
US, where NFC has significant 
and mr panriing interests. 
Salaries start at £11300 a year, 
to which is added the benefit 
of a profit-sharing scheme 
which can be as high as 30 per 
cent of salary. The retention 
rate at the BRS divirion after 
five years is about 71 per cent. 

Other companies that recruit 
in the distribution sector 
include Christian Salvesen 
Distribution, which annually 
takes on about 30 trainees, of 
which about five are graduates 
with degrees in transport and 
distribution services. 

Tip, the Transport 
Development Group, and 
Tiphook also recruit, as do a 
number of large retail 
companies such as Tesco and 
Marks and Spencer for their 
distribution departments. 
Further information: 
Rrnmnigrrial Motor and Motor 
Transport magazines; the 
Rnad Haulage Association, 

telephone 0932-84 1515; the 

Freight Transport Association, 
telephone 689226171; and the 
Chartered Institute of 
Transport, telephone 071-636 
9952. 


Paul Abrahams 


OTHER FT SURVEYS 


The Financial limes publishes about 340 surveys annually . 
Below is a sample of other FT surveys to be published this year. 


October 19 
October 29 
October 23 
October 30 


October3i - 


Legal Profession 
Germany 
Italian Industry 
Urban Development 
In Britain 
Architecture 


November 9 - 
November 22 - 
November 30 - 
December3 - 
Decembers - 
December 7 - 


Oil Industry 
Energy Efficiency 
Accountancy 
Japanese Industry 
Charities 

Yorks & Humberside 
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Not many 
coats to 


fit these 


graduates 



WHEN Sarah Talbot, a zoology 
undergraduate, visited her 
university careers adviser, he 
suggested that given her 
interest in animals and in the 
countryside she should 
consider dog-breeding as an 
occupation. 

Careers advisers are often 
at a loss when advising zoology 
graduates. It is a discipline 
for which there are few 
obvious careers - and of those 
which are available, not many 
are well paid. 

So what do zoology 
graduates do? Some pursue 
an academic career, earning 
a PhD along the way. They 
may become the world’s 
leading expert on the courtship 
behaviour of the crested newt, 
or an authority on bird song. 

However, academic life is 
not particularly well paid. Ten 
years after graduating you 
could still be earning £10,000 
to £12,000. Once you become 
a specialist it may prove 
difficult to move into unrelated 
areas of research. Academic 
life alsft usually entails a fair 
amount of teaching 
undergraduates. Although this 
is a useful means of boosting 
income, some see it as a chore 
and a distraction from their 
research. 

Zoology covers many areas 
- biochemistry, genetics, cell 
biology, ecology, entomology 

and animal behaviour — an d 

there are jobs in industry for 
graduates specialising in these 
fields. 

For example, New Scientist 
frequently advertises research 
assistant jobs for biology/ 
zoology graduates. The big 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals 
companies employ such 
graduates to help run 
laboratory experiments and 
field trials. Salaries are usually 
between £10,000 to £14,000. 

Some cosmetics firms make 
a point of not using animals 
for testing products, but plenty 
of rhemirais companies do use 
them and will con tinue to do 



Zoologists think the most glamorous career Is on TV 


so mainly because of health 
and safety requirements. So 
there will always be a demand 
for lab assistants to look after 
animals. 

However, if you are more 
interested in “making a 
career" as a scientist, you 
should first consider getting 
an MSc or PhD. That will make 
you more valuable when it 
comes to applying for jobs in 
industry. 

One of the biggest employers 
of zoologists who have 
specialised in entomology is 
the pesticide industry. 
Chemicals companies such 
as ICI. Wellcome, Shell 
Ciba-Geigy, Sandoz, and 
Sobering are constantly 
developing and testing new 
products for pest control. As 
a zoologist, you could work 
on the development side or 
be involved on the monitoring 
side, seeing what effect - if 
any - pesticides have on the 
environment Such a job may 
involve trav elling abroad to 
conduct field trials. 

Increased environmental 
awareness means that 
zoologists with an ecological 
background can apply their 
skills to industry and business. 
With the growth of the Green 
movement some industrial 
companies consider it 
worthwhile to employ 


environmental advisers or 
consultants to monitor 
pollution at their factories and 
advise on ways of reducing 
the emission of pollutants. 

Some of the water boards, 
for example Thames Water 
Board, hire a handful of 
zoologists with ecological 
expertise to look after the 
nature reserves on their land. 
Salaries are likely to be in the 
range of £14.000 to £16.000. 

However, the real growth 
has taken place in the number 
of small private consultancies: 
you need to have the ecological 
expertise and marketing skills 
to be successful running 
research projects on short-term 
contracts for industry. 

Many zoologists think the 
most glamorous career must 
be in television, working as 
a researcher or producer of 
wildlife programmes for the 
BBC. It is an extremely 
competitive field to enter. For 
every Desmond Morris or 
David Attenborough to emerge 
on the TV screen, there are 
scores of zoologists who don’t 
make it to the cutting room. 
Further information: There 
is no central body, so 
graduates would be advised 
to consult their university 
career advisers. 


Sara Webb 
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NOT PASSENGERS 

Building and selling cars for a society which is changing more 
rapidly than ever before demands a very special kind of graduate. 

It calls for people who can get to the core of a problem quickly. 
People who can provide new solutions to new and old problems. 
Articulate people who are happy to work as a team - but have the initia- 
tive to think complex business problems through as individuals. 

You’ll need to be energetic and enthusiastic to help us improve 
our products and the service we provide our customers. But at the same 
time, you will be building yourself an exciting and rewarding career. 

Vauxhall is the fastest growing major car manufacturer in Britain. 

In the past three years we have increased our sales in the British car 
market by over 23%, putting us firmly in the number two spot We 
offer individually tailored training and excellent career prospects. 

And of course, being part of GM-the world’s largest vehicle 
manufacturer - there ate always career opportunities in Europe 
and the rest of the world. 

So if you prefer to take the lead, rather than sit in the back 
seat, we’d very much like to hear from you. 

Just contact your careers service for our brochure, or write 
to Gerry Hodges, Central Personnel (Bl) VAUXHALL MOTORS 
LIMITED, Griffin House, PO Box 3, Luton LU1 3YT. 



VAUXHALL 
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